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IHE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 
VOLUME XLII — 1914. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADUBM. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A, L-T., MADRAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tas Paspyays KINGDOM FROM raa MussULMAKR CONQUEST TO THE END OF 
KnammusA Dava Raxa's RunLm. 1310—1530. 


(The Muhammadan Conquest and Rule 1824-1871.) 


HE dawn of the 14th Century of the Christian era witnessed a revolution in the history 
of South Indis,—e revolution which will be ever remembered, and be ever felt by the 
various races and peoples who inhabit this part of the country. It wasin that age that the 
Muhammadans, hitherto confined to Hindustan, extended for the first time into the ois- 
Vindhyan region, and converted the Hindu kingdoms either into Muhammadan principalities 
or vassals of the Muhammadan Empire. More than a century had passed since Shahabu’ddin 
Ghort and his lieutenants had marched their victorious legions as far as the Bay of Bengal, 
and cemented the disjointed kingdoms of Hindustán by a common allegiance to a single 
sovereign authority. For the spaceof & century the “ slave kings " of Delhi enjoyed and 
abused their power, and gave place to the Khiljis. The new rulers were not satisfied with 
preserving the dominions which the martial enthusiasm of their predecessors had acquired. 
The able and ambitious imperialist, 'Aláu'ddin Khiljf, formed, for the first time, the bold 
design of crossing the Vindhyan barriers and subduing the mysterious region which lay 
stretching to the South, and which had escaped Musalmán subjugation so long. And for- 
tunately, the olrcumstances were not unfavourable for hia design. Centuries of internecine 
“wars had already exhausted the vital strength of the Deooan and South Indian powers. 
The Yádavás, the Gajapatts, the Hoysálas, the Chó]as, and the Paidyas had, in spite of 
differences of tongue and language, & common oivilization and a common method, of 
government ; but they had never known the virtues of peace and the value of harmony. 
The impulse of ambition and emulation led to constant wars, which often ended in the 
absolute exhaustion of some or all of the contending parties, ' 
The Musalman conquest of the South, 
It is not surprising that, under such circumstances, the Lieutenant of 'Al&u'ddin, the 
talented Malik Kafar, achieved in his celebrated campaign in the South, a rapid succession of 
triumphs, Ho first conquered King Ramachandra of Dévagiri, and made him not merely a 
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vassal of the growing empire, but an active participator in its growth, even at the expense of 
his own brother-chiefs. He then vanquished the pride of the powerful Pratapa Rudra of 
Warangal, and imposed the Musalm&n yoke on the kingdom of Telingána. The turn of the 
powerful kingdom, or rather empire, of the Hoysalas of Dwárasamudra came next. The ances- 
tors of Vira Ballala ITI had extended their sway, by force of arms, over the effete and decay. 
ing kingdoms of the Chéjaa and Pandyas!; and Dwarasamudra, the proud and proeperons city 
of the Hoys|&as, was the seat of an imperial government. The empire, however, was scarcely 
in a condition to present a determined or protracted resistance to the invaders. The sincerity 
of history declares that the armies of the Hindu power were vanquished and that Vira Ballila 
himself was a prisoner in the Musalm&n camp. The whole land was exposed to the 
wickedness and vandalism of an enemy in whose views, plunder and devastation were 
the legitimate harvest of martial labour.* The noble city of the Hoysalas was sacked and 
ruined. Ite buildings were levelled to the ground, its grand works of beauty and art 
demolished, and its temples polluted by blood and by sceptio feet. Reaction or policy, 
however, soon taught Káfür that his zeal must be tempered with discretion. He there- 
fore set the captive king free? on condition that he should, like the kings of Maharashtra 
and Teling&na, acknowledge the supremacv of the Musalmán emperor at Delhi. 


Tho date of the conquest of the Pandyan Kingdom. 


The movement of Malik Kaffr after the overthrow of the Hoysala power is uncertain. I: 
is impossible to say how far he marched his invinoible army further South. The celebrated 
historian Ferishta‘ says that, immediately after the subjugation of the Hoysá]a, Káfür 
carried on his depredations as far rs “Seet Bunder Rameesar" i. 6., Ramesvaram, and 
erected there a mosque. The Musalmán writers, Wasséf and Amfr Khusrü,5 give some 
interesting details which goto supportthis view. They assert chat, prior to the invasion of 
Katar in 1310, a king named Kulasekhara? had been ruling the Pandyan kingdom, for a spacd 
of 40 years and more. He, they say, was murdered by his elder and legitimate son Sundara 
Patdya.t The parricide, however, was not allowed to enjoy the fruits of his terrible 
erime long; for his younger ard illegitimate brother, Vira Paidya, avenged his father by. 


1 This x» plenty of evidence in the epgraphical reports to prove this. In the middle of the 13th 
century, for Instance, a Hoysa'& Viceroy settled a Baiva-Valshnava dispute inthe temple of Tirumaiyam 
in the reign of Maravarman Sundare Piadye II (1280-61). Bee Madras Ep. Rep. 1907, p. 70. Examples of 
such Hoysile interference can be multiplied. 1+ is plain that frequent inter-marrlages between the royal 
houses also took place. Æp. Rep. 1802, Aug. 7-8. — Arch. Sur. 1907-8, p. 285 ; Madras Manual, 1, 120. 

3 According to Ferishta, tho Muhammadan spoils included 98,000 maunds of gold and innumerable 
chests of Jewels and pearls. The soldiers threw away the silver as an encumbrance. See Dow's Ferishta; 
Scott's Forishiz I, p. XIII; Elliott's Hist. of Ind. ITT, 49. '"Weasdf, howover, says that ‘Rai Pandya’ 
of ‘ Dur Bamun ' got assistance from Tire Pandi, one of the two rival brothers then ruling Ma'bar. The Rai, 
however, preferred submission, gave the provmoe of Arianna as a proof of his allegiance, besides an im- 
menso treasure and 55 elephants. The Mubammadans, therefore, left him in possession of the country, 
Amir Khusrü gives certain details, but he doea not mention Arikonna. Ibid, 88-90. 

3 Boo Madr. Bp. Rop., Aug. 1892, p. 8; Scott's Forishta T, p. X TIT, 

4 Boott^s Deckan ; Taylor's O. H. Mae. TI, 99. 

E Ellotsa Hiat. of Ind. LIT 49-54 and p. 91; Sewell's Antiquities, IT, 221. 

* The Kales Dewar of the Muselm4n historian end the Maravarman Kulsetkhars I of the msarptions 
who ruled from 1268 to ab least 1808. See Madras Bp. Rep. 1910-11, p. 79; 1009-10, p. 99, 1907-8, p. 72-8 
For the details of the war between Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya, see Elliot, ITI, 58-84. 

T Bishop Oal dwell identifies him with Kuna Pandya, the contemporary of Jfiinasambandhar, This ts, 
of course, wrong, The Musalmén historian cells Vira Pandya, Tire Pand, 
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overthrowing and driving him away. The royal criminal, however, promptly proceeded vo 
Delhi, and asked for, and obtained Musalmán help for his restoration. The invasion of 
Malik Káfür was, according to these authorities, due to thìs disputed succession ; and it 
ended, according to Wassåf in the defeat and retreat of “ Malik Nabu ", but, according to 
Amir Khusrt, in tho flight! of Vtra Pandys from Madura into the jungles and the consequent 
capture of the city and the burning of the temple. Amtr Khusrü says that as many as 
512 elephanta were captured by the Muhammadans as well as 6,000 horses, and 500 mans of 
jewels of every description,—diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. There is no question, 
says Mr. Sewell, of the fact that “this invasion of the Mahomedans actually, if not 
nominally, effected the entire subversion of the ancient Kingdom of the Pandyans. It 
convulsed the whole of South Indis. . The Ch6ja kingdom went to pieces at the same time, 
end allover the peninsula there was a period of anarchy and confusion till the rise of 
Vijayanagar a few yeara later.”® Mr. Nelson, the author of the Madura Manual, a work 
of classical authority on the history of Madura, also aooepte this view, and says that, as & 
result of the Musalman conquest of the Pandyan kingdom, it was ruled for the next half a 
century by a succession of Musalm&n Viceroys, s. e., from 1310 to 1358 4. D. 

The Hindu ohronioles, on the other hand, distinctly assert that the year of Musalmán 
invasion of the På idyan kingdom was Saka 1240, Rudhirotkari, 1 4.e.,, 1324 A. D. “InS, 1246 
227 years after the destruction of Quilon,” says the Pand. Chron., “in the month of Ani, year 
Rudhirotkari, when & king, Parakrama Pándya!! by name, was holding a precarious sway, 
at Madura, Adhi Sultan Mulk and Nemian!? came from Delhi in the North, seized the king, 
sent him to Delhi, and took forcible possession of the kingdom.” “ In 8. 1246, corresponding 
to Q. E. 227,” says another ehronicle, “ when one named Pardkrama Pa&idya was reigning, 
Adhi Sultan Mulk and Nemi (5. e, Malik Naib) came from Delhi in the North, took 
Pará&krama captive, sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country.” These statements 
are corroborated by Col. Dow, according to whom, it was in the reign of Muhammad IIT, by 
the year 1326, that the Carnatic “ to the éxtremities of the Deckan and from sea to sea,’’18 
was reduced to subjection, and compelled to pay tribute. Mr. Taylor accepts this version, 
and rejects the date 131034. The Tamil work Kóyiloiugw assigns the conquest of Trichinopoly 
to 1827.4 i 
~~’ Eliot III, 01; also Barns account, p. 304 I$ appears from Khusrü's aeoound that Vira Páidym 
was nos slain. As chown, later on according to Mr. Krishna Bastri Vira Pandya continued to rule sill 1856. 
Bee Madr. Ep. Rep. 1000, p. 7-8, where Mr. Venkaiyah discusses the whole question. Sewell misreoda 
the Musalmáün historians. He says that Vire Pandya was defeated and Sundara Pindya restored, This 
ja wrong. [Malik EdMfür was equally well known as Malik Naib (the Lord Lieutenant). Ep.] 

9 Bewells Antquities, IL, 222 It was evidently during this period of ponfualon that Ravi Varma 
Kulaéokhare, the Kerala king, invaded the oest, conquered Vira Pandya, married the Píndyan princom, 
and crowned himself in Madura in 8. 1234 (1312) He must have been subsequently overthrown by the 
Mubammadsns. (Bee Madr, Ep. Rep. 1890). It is highly probable that Revi Varma’s invasion was caused 
by the quarrel be?wébn Bundere and Vira Pándys. Bavi Varma’s original kingdom was around 
Quilon (Kolamba) He first took Kerela, and then started in his campaign. In 1216 he was in Kénoh. 
Madr, Bp. Bep. 1900 p. 8; Insc. 349 of 1908 mentions him ab Tiruvad!. 

M The exact Q. E. date ia 408-9 and not 237. 

T Of. she Musabn4n chronicles, which give a differens name altogether, 

1% This is wrong. There was only ons person-—Malik Naib KAfür. Nemi is evidently a mistake for 
Naib. Bee Elliott, ILL. Dow's F'eriskia, I, 501. 

33 Q. H. Mes. TT, 100; Wilks, 1,7; U The TricMnopoly Gasctter ; 48 

Wie, yox Ahaya. Foro full and oomnlete analysis of this celebrated work, seo Ind. Ant, 
May 191L 
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It is dificult to say which of these is true. There are probabilities as well as inconalst- 
encies in both. In regard to the first, we have to remember that the erection of a mosque at 
Ráme'varam is extremely doubtful. There is no trace of'it whatever, nor is it mentioned by 
the Musalmán writers we have quoted. Réme;varam has been a centre of Hindu worship 
for centuries, and if a mosque had been erected in such a sacred place, it would certainly have, 
attracted the special attention, and merited the notice, of the chroniclers. Even supposing 
that it was in reality erected, but afterwards destroyed by the Hindus, the faot would, if i 
had happened, not have escaped the notice of Hindu writers. There is, besides the mosque 


_ problem, another difficulty. All the authorities assert that the Musalmán conquest of the 


country was followed by Musalman rule for the space of 48 years. If the conquest had been 
achieved in 1310, it is clear that the Muhammadans ought to have ruled till 1358, and bie 
been overthrown by Vijayanagar. 


The conquest complete In 1824-7. . P 

But it is more or leas well known that the Vijayanagar conquest of this region was com-. 
plete only by 8. 1293, or 1871 4. D.1* We are thus unable, if we accept the date 1310, to ao 
count for the interval of about a decade. Mr. Nelson found himself in this position. He took 
it that the conquest took place in 1310, that the Musalmán Vioeroys ruled till 1358, and that, 
Vijayanagar rule came in 1871. He left the gap 1858-1371 unfilled. If, on the contrary, it is' 
accepted that the Muhammadan advent took place in 1824, there is no incoherenoy in regard: 
to dates. Itis true that even in case of such an acceptance, some reservation has to be made. 
For the chronicles are not without mistakes. They say that from 1324 to 1827 the ruler was 


Sultan Malik, ș. e., Malik Káfür ; but he had returned to Delhi long before, and been murder- 


“ed. Itis clear then that the chronicles cannot be relied on, so far as the name of the oon- 


queror is concerned; but the fact is beyond controversy. First, there is the distinct statement; 


^ of Foriahte that it was in the time of Muhammad ILI [Tughlak] that the conquest was achiev; 


ed. Secondly, there is the agreement in regard to dates, Thirdly there is the independent 
evidence of the Tamil work already mentioned, 


The Mahomedan Governors 1824-1371, à 
The Musalmán conquest of Madura, then, took place “between 1324 and 1827; and. 
irom that time to the year 1371, the kingdom of the Pandyas waa really under the rule of 
Muhammadan Viceroys. The Pand. Chrom. mentions as many as six of them. During the 
first threo-years, it says, there was practically confusion and anarchy. Then a chief named 
Allathi Khan, evidently a deputy of the Delhi emperor, ruled for aix years (1827-1838). 
His successors 'Aláu'ddtn Khan and “ Suthi.t’’ ruled respectively for three and five years, 
The next Vioeroy, whose name the chronicle does not mention, was in power for the next 


19 years, (1841-1360). The last of the Musalmán Viceroys was Fandakh Mulk, whose 


administration of twelve years ended in conquest by Vijayanagar. Mr. Nelson gives & 
slightly different account. As has been already mentioned, the dates which he assigns ta 
the different rulers are different, He also asserta that there were eight chiefs.17 


ali dator eaten ESSA Sc Menden att ME, 

13 The Hindu chronicles; the Kóyiloluyw.  Eplgrephioal evidenoes, no doubt, prove that Kampada 
marched south as early as 13605, but the conquest was complete only in 1871. Bee Bp. Ind. VI, 323-830, 
where the Rangantths inscription of Goppana is discussed in detail with referance to Guru Porompara, 
Koyilolugu, oto, Salam, according to the Kongudesa Rájdkhal, was conquered by Vijayanagar as carly as 1348. 

1T ‘These wero: Malik Naib Kaffr 1810-18; ‘Aldu’ddin 1813-19; Uttumu'ddin 1819-23 ; Qutbu’ddin 
,1322-27 ; Nekelu’ddin 1337.34; Bavada Malik end Ahad Malk 1334-40;  &nd Fandakh Malik, 1340-58, 
"Bee Nelson's Madura Manual j Bewel?s Antiquis, IT, 22 
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This period of Muhammadan rule was, we have every reason to believe, a period of 
misrule and misery, of popular suffering and keen discontent, of merciless oppression 18 
and furious iconoclasm. Unable to distinguish a permanent rule from temporary military 
occupation, the Muhammadan rulers committed atrocities hardly reconcilable with the 
wisdom of stateamanship. “Men wereafraid of one another,” says the chronicle we have already 
quoted, “‘andall things were in chaos. The tutelary God of Madura had to be taken into 
the Malayalam oountry.19 The walls of the temple, with their fourteen towers and the 
streeta inside, were destroyed. The garbha graha, the ard&amaniapa, and the periamantapa 
alone escaped this destruction.”* The temples were profaned and destroyed, villages 


plundered, towns sacked, and women dishonoured. Trade was completely at a standstill, - 
and personal liberty or security at an end. With the cessation of public worship and of the | 


business of trade, with the absence of seourity and the dread of violence, the proud oity of 
Madura, the richest and the most flourishing city of South India?1, became, with tragic 
suddenness, a soene of jerror and deeolation.33 Everywhere there was disorganisation 
and dislocation, chaos and confusion, which seemed irrevocable and eternal. 


The Pandyan Kings —1324-71. 


It is an interesting question to discuss whether, throughout this reign of terror, the 
Paidyan kings were in power or not. Was the dynasty extineb, or was ib alive and powerless 
in the presence of the conquerors ? The chronicles are reticent in regard to the subject, and 
seem to imply that the dynasty was completely overshadowed. But the evidence of archmo- 
logy and epigraphy clearly informs us that the P&üdyan line did not die under the Muham- 
madan rule, and continued to be nominally in power, being in reality the slave of the 
foreigner. As the Madura Gazetteer says, “not only during the Mus1'm4n occupations, 
but also throughout the rule of Kampaņa Udayár and his successors, and even, see below, 
through the time of the later Nayakkan dynasty and down to the overthrow of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom in 1565, Paidya chiefs remained always in authority in Madura.” 
(p. 39). Aooording to Kielhorn there were at least three kings in this Muhammadan period, 
namely, Maravarman Kula‘ékhara IT (1814-21), Méravarman Par&krama Pa&idya (1334-02), 
and Játevarman Parakrama P&idya?? (1357-72), According to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the 
epigraphist of Madras, the king of the Paidyas from 1310 to 1856 was one Vira Pandya 
whom he identifies with the rival of Sundara Paidya, the Delhi exile and the cause of 
Musulmán invasion. From inscriptions discovered at: Tirupavur m 1908,34 Mr. Sastri 
points out that the Muhammadans, who had occupied the local temple of Tiruttaliyandar, 
had destroyed it; that it was rebuilt by one Vis&laya Devar in the 46th year of the reigning 


9 Madr. Manu. p. 81; 0. H. M38. 31; See aleo the appendix, 

P For the difficulties to whioh Srt Rangan&tha was subjected, seo Koyilofugu, 1883, p. 48-52. 

A The Pánd. Chron ; “ The supple, MS. "says that the high tower and the entrance tower also escaped 
destruction. Taylor's Oriental Historical MSS. L ; The Madr. Manu. I, 123 reproduces part of the MBS, 

X For a short description of the splendours of Madura, based on Maroo Polo, the Muhammadan, 
Chinese and Singhalese chronicles, about 1800, see Madura Gasetieer, 37. For an account of the foreign 
Visitors themselves, seo Madr. Manu, I, 187-40; Yule's Marco Polo; Btuart’s Tinnevelly Manual, 88-40; 
Caldivell’s Tinnevelly, eto, 

M The Muselmin Governor, however, had his residence there, and the city became, ways Ibn 
Batata, as large and prosperous as Delhi. Btuart's Tinnewelly Maau . p. 38, Madura. Gastr., oto, 

D. Madura Gaseiteer, I, p. 85. Hp. Ind. X, p. 146-147. 

M Nos. 120 and 110; Ep. Rep. 1908-9, p. 88 — ^— 


* . 
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king Vira Páhdys; and that, aa “ we do not know of any earlier Muhammadan invasion of the 
Páhdyan kingdom prior to K&für's in 1910, the Vira Pandya during whose reign Visslaya 
Dévar reconsecrated the Tirupatir temple must be identified with that Vira P&üdya, who, 
according to Bewell35 had succeeded Sundara Paidya IL and was attacked and defeated 
by the Mahomedans under Kafair;’ that Vira Páüdya's accession must have therefore 
taken place somewhere about 1310 4. D.; that he ruled as late as 1356, the time “ by which 
the Mahomedans slowly began to clear away,” thereby enabling a safe reconsecration 
of the temple. There are some difficulties in accepting this version. As I have already 
endeavoured to ahew, the Mahomedan oonquest of Madura took plaoe really after 1824. 
Vira Patdya’s accession must have been before that year and not necessarily, as Mr. Krigh- 
na Sastri says, in 1810. A corroboration of this is afforded by the fact that the 
Muhammadans were overthrown in Madura by Vijayanagar not before 1870. It seems to me, 
under these circumstances, that Vira P&bdya must have oome to the throne some time 
between 1310 and 1824, and that the reconsecration of the Tirupatür temple must have 
taken place between 1356 and 1370. The Pá&ndyan monarchs thus continued to rule 
during the Muhammadan occupation, but with the sword of Damocles hanging over their 
head all the while. 
SECTION II. 
The Vijayanagar Conquest. 

From this reign of terror the kingdom was rescued by the young and growing power of 
Vijayanagar. This is not the place to describe the various circamstances which gave rise to 
this state, a state which, ever since its rise, remained the bulwark of Hindu independenoe for 
more than two centuries. It is sufficient to state that, immediately after the sack of 
Warangal in 1324 and the final overthrow of the Hoysalas by the Muhammadans in 132629, 
the two royal adventurers, Harihara and Bukka, onoe the servanta of the, ill-fated Pratapa 
Rudra, entered the service of the principality of An&gundi, and on ite destruction by the 
Muhammadans in 1332, laid the foundations of an extensive empire by founding, in the year 
1336, with the help of Vidyaéranya, the glorious city of Vijayanagar. t From this time 
onward, Vijayanagar grew at the expense of the Hoysa]as on the one hand, and the 
Musalmáns on the other. For, even though, even after 1327, the Ballá]a king, Vira 
Balléja 111,38 managed to retain some vestige of power (till 1842), and even though he had 
& suoceasor in Vira Ballà]a IV, yet they were, ever ainoe thelr great defeat, mere petty chiefs, 
leading a precarious life and holding a limited power at Tonnüür (12 miles N, from Srtran- 
gapatam). The imperial power passed for ever from their hands into those af the obscure, 
but more vigorous, house of Vijayanagar. The five brothers Harihara, Bukka, Kampana, 
Muddappa and Mfrapps, conquered province after province, till at last the state of 
Vijayanagar was circumscribed by the ocean on three sides and by the Krghpa on the 
other. Within a generation after the foundation of Vijayanagar this wonderful result was 


achieved, Never was an empire so rapidly made and & power ao well established in the 
history af South India. 


9 Antgwities II, p, 223. E 

N Wilks, Hia. of Mysore, T, p. 7, Note Wilke’ interesting remarks about ihe ruins of Dwiresamndre. 

X Bewell's Forgotten Empire; Suryanirayens Bao's Nover to be Forgotten Binpiro ; Wilks I, 8-9; 
for a curious version of the origin of Vijayanagar see Salem Manual; L p. 44. 

™ Inscriptions 409 and 500 of 1902 give same information abouts Ballala (1840-1841 à. D.) The 
Bellalas exercised authority ab Tojintr till after 1347. See Wilkal,p. 10; Madura Manual, I, 140; Rice's 
Mysore Gaesitowr, p, 343; Sewell’s Antiquities TI, 177. 
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The Vijayanagar Provincial Organization. 

From the first, the Vijayanagar Empire had an organized system of provincial govern. 
ment.?? It consisted of numerous divisions and principalities, some of which were under 
vioeroys, who might or might not be the members or relations of the royal family, some under 
the direct administration of the emperor, and some under the old indigenous dynasties. In 
the very first decade of Vijayanagar history, f. e., in the short reign of Bukka I, such an 
arrangement had, if we are to believe the insoriptions of the day, come into existence. 
Bukka I was himself in the direct charge of the Muluvái Rajya, the central and eastern 
portion of the Hoysala kingdom proper, and the most important division perhaps in the. 
empire. Harihara I was in charge of the western half of the old Hoysá&;a kingdom together 
with the Southern districts of the Yádavas of^Devagiri. The Paka and Muliki Vishayas 
(the Nellore and Kadapa provinces), collectively known as Udayagiri Rajya, were under 
the administration of Kampaia T,?? while the Maléha Rajya, comprising the Shimoga and 
North Kenora districte, was under the rule of Marappa. Barakâr, the important city of the 
North Tulu country, was the seat of a vioeroy ; and Mangalore, the capital of the South 
Tula country, had the same position and importance. Part of the Shimoga digtriot and 
part of 8. Kanara was ruled in 1347 by a feudatory. chief who bore the title of Pandya, 
Chakravartin. Kolar was an important distriot under Harihara’s son-in-law, Dandanáyaka 
Mahémandaleévara Vallappa. The empire, as it grew and expanded, was thus partitioned 
among the generals, mostly relations of the royal family. Evon in places where the old 
indigenous chiefs continued to rule, care’ was taken that they paid the tribute and 
that they were seubjeot to the watichful supervision of æa viceroy, or rather political 
agent, 

An arrangement 80 common and so widespread could not but be applied in the case of the 
Dhó|a and Paidyan kingdoms, when they were brought unde: the imperial sway of Virayana- 
gar. The common name by which these two kingdoms, especially the Pándyan, were known 
-n those days, was the Raja Gambhfra Rajya. The oredit of bringing it under the empire 
2elonged to Kampaga?! Udayar IT, the son ^£ Bukka I. Himself an able soldier, Kampaya had 
she fortune to be served by an even abler lieutenant, the Brahman Gopannfrya,?? a man who 
oombined with the martial valour of a warrior the scrupulous piety of a priest. Both these 
leaders seem to have availed themselves of the discontent of the Pandyan king and espoused 
ols cause against the Muhammadans. The latter were completely overthrown, and Hinduism 
"as once again triumphant at Madura. The date of this conquest is, as has been already 
mentioned, differently stated by the different authorities. The evidence of epigraphy tells 


' 





® Bee Arch, Survey Ind., 1907-8, for a very able artaele on the “ Ist Vijeyanagere dynasty, ita Vioeroys 
and Ministers," —by Mr. A. Krishnasastzt. 

M Afterwards under his two sons. ` 

* There are amplo epigraphical references concerning him. Eg. Madr. Ep. Rep. 1899 p. 28, says 
he gavo a jowel to Conjeeveram deity. He also did much for Tiravannimalai and Tirukilür shrines, fee 
ap. Rep. 1003 (573 of 1002) ; Inso., 106, 111, and 114 of 1903 record his gifts at the Jagannitha Swami 
zemplo of Tirupallani (Medura district) and bear ample evidence to the Musalmin defeats ; Inso., 1203. 
Hos 282 of 03, (1374 4. D. Ananda), 159 of 1904 (1869 Saumya), and 163, show Kampaga’s power in Triobl- 
ropoly and S. Arcot District, 

z For bis inscriptions at Srirangam, see Mp. Ind. Vol VI, 822-880; for his Conjeever&m insorip. 
tions, see Ep. Rep. 1888, 1890, eto. These belong to S. 1286, 1389 and 1997. In 1371 he removed the im age 
cf Banganiths from Ttrupati, took it to Jin]! and then to Brfrangam (55 of 1892). Bee also KAyilo]u7u (Ind 
ent, May 1911, p. $91) 1888 edn. p. 54; Trichi. Gaxetteer. p, 48; the Guruparamparás of tho Vaishnava: 
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us that it began in 8. 1287, i. e., 1865 4.p.33 The Madura?! chronicles, on the other hand, 
assign it to S. 1208 (1371 4. D.). Perhaps the conquest was commenced in the former year, 
and completed in the latter. ` 

The Conünuity of Vijayanagar Rule over Madura, 


From this time onward to the olose of the 16th century, the Pandyan kingdom, like the 
rest of South India, was under the rule of Vijayanagar. It is not possible to go into the 
details of every emperor's actions in the South,—first we have no materials for such a work, 
and secondly it ia outaide our province. It issufficient if we note that, in spite of wars and 
troubles in the north, in spite of invasions and disputed successions, the grip of the imperial 
power never relaxed. Atone time, indeed, the control was strong, owing to the strong 
personality of the emperor and the comparative weakness of the vassal, and at other times, 
weak owing to the weakness of the emperor and the self-assertion of the vassal; but it 
never ceased altogether. Unaffected by dangers from without and revolts from within, the 
imperial rule was maintained, first through the Udayars and then the Naiks. Sometimes the 
Viceroys themselves, generally relations of the royal family, proved rivals, and usurped the 
imperial crown. The usurpation of the Saluva chief Narasingha Naik?* in 1485 during the 
weak rule of Virupaksha, and that of the Tuluva, Narasa Naik, in 1501, afford illustrations. 
But the usurpers themselves, when onoe their position became secure and unassailable, 
signalised their valour by the maintenance of a strong control over the provinces. The 
Tirupatür** and Trichinopoly inscriptions of the Saluva emperor, Immadi Narasingha Raya, 
the son of the usurper, for instance, prove that his power was felt in the far south, 
Similarly the Tuluva aooeesion waa followed by the strong and all-embraoing imperialism 
of Krishna Deva Raya (1509-1580). Usurper or right ruler, then, the soverelgn of Vijaya- 
nagar was the suzerain of the south, and he took care, to display his power by a lavish 
distribution of patronage and a generous series of endowments in his vassal territories. 


SECTION I. 
The Udayars, 1871-1404. 
Kampana Udayar and his successors, 


The history of Vijayanagar supremacy naturally falle into two periodm,—the period : 
when Kampa a Udayar and his descendants ruled as the Vioeroys, and the subsequent period . 
when a number of nominated Naiks or Governors ruled the oountry. The dynasty of Kam. 
pee was a short lived one, and lasted from 1365 to 1404. “ After subduing the South and 
taking possession of Raja Gambhtra Rajya,” says Mr. Krishna Sastri, " Prince Kumára 
Kampena*’ appears to have ruled as an independent sovereign. His rule must have extended 


D The Madwra Gasetesr, p. 88. Wilks is wrong in saying thas the conquest of Dravida was 
achisved by Narasingha in 1490: (I. p. 10). 

X ‘Tho Pand. Chron. ; tho “ Suppla, MS.” The Kéyilohugu, eto. 

9 Epig. Ind. VI : Madr. Bp. Rep. 1909-10 ;°1908-9, eto. 

M Mad. Bp Rep. 1008-09 and 1909-10. 

# The title of Udaytr, myn Mr. Venkatyah, “seems to have been generally applied to Vijayanagara 
princes sent out as vicaroys of provinces.” (Madr. Bp. Rep. 1904-5, 1907, p. 88). On another occasion 
he says : * Tt seems to have been the title which the kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty originally bore 
as feadatorise of Hoysajas” (M dr. Ep. Rep. 1809 p. 22) Maha Rajah isa higher title (ibid, 1905, p. 68). 
Mr. Stein Knew also says that the Udayar title was awumed by such Vijayanagar princes as were sent 
out as viowoys According to Wilks ib was first assumed by governors of a small district, generally 33 
villages, but later on by powerful kings. See Wilks, I, 21, footnote, 
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over the whole South of the peninsula and parte also of the Mysore State, including at least 
the Bangalore and Kolar districts and South Mysore Btate.”38 It is diffloult to endorse 
the dictum that Kampaņa became “ an independent sovereign," as we know for certain 
that he wasa mere viceroy, a sort of political agent, whose existence was not attended with 
the extinotion of the local dynasties. Nevertheless he made himself & powerful grandee 
of the empire, whose position was hardly inferior to that of an independent potentate. 
“Kampans,” says Bewell9? “was succeeded by Aryanna‘? or Aryens Udayár in or 
before the year 1877, for we have an inscription of thelatter's reign dated in that year. 
Aryens was succeeded by his son Virupanna,” while according to another acoount,** by 
his brother-in-law, Prakasa Udayar. Whatever the fact was, whether Prakása or Virupanna 
was the viceroy, we find it impossible to reconcile it with epigraphical records, which 
clearly assert that between 1380 and 1896, the dominant man of the South was Virupaksha, 
the son of Harihara [1.42 He is said to have vanquished “ the Tundira, Chó]a, Paidya, and 
Simha]a kingdoms,” planted a pillar of victory in Ceylon, and presented the immense spoils 
of his victorious campaign to his father. A fine soldier, he is said to have been equally great 
in religion, and distributed the traditional '' sixteen gifte.” As the late Mr, Venkaiyah pointa 
2ut, he probably died as the viceroy of '"Earnáta, Tundira, Chó]s,and Paidya’ lands. At 
any rate, from the fact that he did not succeed his father to the imperial throne, we have to 
infer that he must either have predeceased him, or, in case he survived, must have been 
»ontented with theróle of asubordinate and a viceroy. It seems that Virupakaha had & 
iterary bent of mind. The Telugu drama, Nérdyana Vildea, has been attributed to him; 
and it is not improbable that the temper of the soholar disliked the burden of the imperial 
office. As a viceroy, however, he was evidently an able officer. His relations with 
zhe notables Virupanna and Prakasa are not known, but most probably he kept them under 
oontroL Whatever it was, there can be no question that it was his achievement that 
enabled his fathert3 to assume the imperial titles of Rajadhi Raja, Raja Paraméévara, 
eto. 





N Arok. Surv. 1907-8, p. 241. 


N Antiquines IT, 160. Perhaps Aryens oorresponus to the Embens Udayir of Nelson. 

9 Inscription 5602 of 1902 ab Tiruvaánamalai points out that ho gave land and money for a watch- 
man in 8. 1299 (Pinga]s) An inmo, of 1883 ab Gudimallfr says that, in his time, there was a quarrel between 
wight and left hand castes for a space of four years. (423 of 1905), 

4 Madura Manual based on Hindu chronicle. Virupanns's inscriptions are ab Trinomali, eto., 
(nsons. 483, 665, 572, 640 and 654 of 1002) No. 568 mentions the remission of a oertain tax in 1388 A.D, 
Go. 572 says that his cousin, Jammans Udayár, granted land to provide for 5 persons who were to recite 
the Vedas in the memory of hin deceased father in 1388 4. D, Inson 649 at Tiruvalir in Tanjore District 
says that in 1893 (Brfmukha) he gave a house-aite to a certain Tirumattaperumal who had spent 400 paname 
forthe temple during a famine in 1891 4. D. For Virupenna s inld4bhdra ceremony and other works in 
Erfrangam, seo Kyilolugu, 1888, p. 54. 

€* By Malladevt, daughter (?) of king Ramachandra of Dévagiri. Virup&kzha's inscriptions range from 
Chingleput to B. Arcot. Bee Madr. Bp. Rep. 1809 p. 21-22; 1904; p.18. Inson. 384 of 1904 belongs to 
1387 4. D., (Kehaya year) His Alampundi plates of 1386 are the first instances of grantha plate inseríp- 
t ons (Ep. Ind. IL, p. 224-30) and give the samo information. Most probably Vira Savanna Udayár, son of 
Eukke Udaytr, was his cousin and ruled asa subordinate, (Beo inscription at Tiruvayar temple. B. 1308, 
Saumya, Madr, Np. Rep. 1805); Foe Harfhare’s works in Srirangam see Kóyilolugw, 1888, odn. p. 56, 
mo leo Tricki. Gazetteer, p. 49. 

© Aa Mr. Venkatyah says, his inscriptions are, excepting those of the Udayáre, tho most numerous in 
tae Madras Presidency. Ep. . Imi, TLE p. 118 (Inscription at Nellür.) 
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SECTION TY. 
The Naik Governors; 1400-1500. 

The Udayârs evidently became extinct in 1404, and Emperor Harihars II, then, seems 
to have inaugurated a new era of nominated viceroys, called Naiks, to look after the 
imperial interests in the south. The Naiks seem to have been lees independent than the 
Uday&rs. Their powers, moreover, were confined to lesser areas; for while the Udsy&rs 
had a sort of general control over the Paidys, Chéla and Kanareee distriote, the Naiks 
were confined to special distriota. There were thus Naiks, or Generals, in Tanjore, Jinjf, 
Vellore, Srtrangapatanam, and other places. The history of the Madura Naiks from 1405 
to 1500, when the Tuluva usurpation took place, is very obscure. 

Tho first of the Naik Vieeroys: Lakkana Danda Nayaka 1405-51. 

According to the Pénd, Chron., on which Mr. Nelson based his monumental history, there 
were, in this period only two Naiks, named Lekkana and Madana. These were, the Chronicle 
continues, followed by an illegitimate branch of the Paidyan dynasty, which gave place, after 
ruling for about half a century, to Narasa Naik, evidently the first of the Tuluva dynasty. 
To use the language of the Chronicle itaelf ; “ After S. 1827 (1405 a. D.), from Subhénu to 
Vibhava (1451), a period of 47 years, Lakkana Naik and Madana Naik ruled the kingdom. 
After thia from 1374, Sukla (1452) to Nala (1499) —e space of 48 years—the kingdom was 
ruled by Sundarath$] Mavili Vanathi Raye, K&]ayàr Sémanar, Ánjátha Perumal, and 
Muttarasa Tirumalai Mavili Vanathi Raya, who were the sons of the Paidyan king by 
a dancing girl of Kalayar Koil named Abhirami, and were brought to Madura and 
crowned as legitimate sovereigns by Lakkana Naik. Then in B. 1422 Pingala (1500 A.p.). 
Narasa Naik came, worshipped at the Rám&évaram shrine, and occupied Maduras. **a" 

The evidence of epigraphy is not more informing. It gives no information whatever in 
regard to the condition of the south in the reign of Déva Raya‘4 I (1404-22), the real successor 
of Harihara II. The referenceto the province in the reigns of his snocessor, Vira Vijaya*® 
and Deva Raya 1I (1422-1449), is not so meagre. An inscription discovered in 1001 (No 128) 
says that ali the southern dominions of the empire were, about this time, under the charge 
of one Lakkana Dandandyaka, evidently the same as the person mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Lekkana seems to have been a great man in his day, Fora long time he had been 
minister at the imperial capital, and managed the imperial affairs. He then, at the 
instance of his master, started on & campaign in the south, and besides confirming the 
imperial authority throughout the mainland, crossed over to Ceylon‘® and evidently brought 

Oa The dates and the years do not agree. Vibkova ought to be Pramoda, Sukla ought to be Praja 
pati, and Nala ought to be SiddAarti, seo Dikshts and Sewell’s calendar. 

4 For his connection with the Srtrangam temple, see Káyilotugu, 1888, p. 59. 

S Fo an inscription of his at Tiruvayér (B. 1351 Saumya) woo Mp. Rep. 1804, No. 255; Vira Vijaya 
has an inscription ab Trinomall dated 1418 A. n. (Vilambi) where he orders that Idangei and Valangat castes 
should have the same privileges (564 of 1902) ; 668 of 19023 ( 1413 A. D.), says that he gave 32-cows and 1 bull 
for the maintenance of a lamp by Annadatt Udayar, son of minister Savundappa Udayar. For Dave 
Rayas inscriptions seo 500 of 1902, 658 and 650 of 1906, and 666 af the mmo year. These prove thet 
the power of Vijayanagar was felt in Salem and Coimbatore districts also during these reigns. No. 479 of 1905 
cP pry ada an Deva Bays in 1427 4. D: Bee Mp. Ind. IIT, 35-41 for hie Satyamangalam 


Rep. 1003, Rr el eid ae at ara ) Deva Ra sald to have given 
Sina d ee a de bee ot Lactana Denon u A at 


the B. ooean." From preii one: lerrr 1804, Gita: go unui IA cR D Taea ot 
Ridharasa, builé the Gopur& of Tiruv&lur in 8.. 1363 (14404. D.,) for the marib of Lakkana Dendani- 
Udayer, “ Lord of Eo praen ier Inson, 666 of 1905 mentions Lekkans at Tiruvannâmalai 
an excellent account of the connection of Ceylon with Southern [ndi& from the earliest times ta’tha’ - 
Brian conquest seo Madr. Manu. I, 117-119, 135-26 ;. Trick; and Madera Gasetteors 
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it to acknowledge the sovereign of Vijayanagar. The visits of 'Abdu'r-Bazz&k and 
Nicolo Conti at Vijayanagar took place at this time of glory and expansion. ^ Aooording 
to these and to Nuniz, not only did the powers of South India and Ceylon salute the banners 
of Deva Raya, but distant kings, like those of Pegu and Tenasserim, hastened to pay tribute. 
It seems that much of this prosperity was due to the talenta of Lakkana and his brother 
Madana. The emperor in reward despatched them to the government of the southern 
dominions. Lakkana’s advent to the Paidyan region took place in 1431 A. n. Mr. Nelson 
is thus right in saying that in the earlier half of the 15th century,‘7 Madura was the seat 
of two Naik Viceroys and brothers, Lakkana and Mattana (Madana 1) ; but, as Mr. Krishna 
Sastri says, the date 1405—1451 which he, on the authority of the Pand. Chron., assigns to 
them is not quite accurate. For, inscriptions of Lakkana in the Madura country earlier 
than 8. 1360 (1438 4. D. ) are not yet discovered ; ‘and there are inscriptions that shew 
that he was in the Muluvayi oountry till at least S. 1853 (1431 a.p.)''48 

Whatever was the exact date, there can be no doubt that Lakkana was a prominent 
viceroy at Madura, and if we may trust the Pand. Chron., a broadminded one also, as he 
sought for & branch of the Paidyan lina, and entrusted it with the royalty. So powerful 
was he that he assumed the title “ Lord of the Southern Ocean," and issued a coinage 
of his own. Mr. Venkalyah attributes a copper coin with the Canaress legend (Kha) 
Manadanáyakaru on the obverse and the initial La on the reverse, to Dandan&yaka 
Lakkana,i? the invader of Ceylon. , ` 

The Empire between 1450 and 1500. 

With regard to the position of Madura in the second half of the 16th century, when the sons 
and succossors of Déva Rays II, Virupanna and Mallikarjuna, ruled the Empire, we are still 
more in doubt. We have already seen that, according to one version, an illegitimate branch 
of the Pandyan dynasty—consisting of Mávilivanas Rays, Kalayér Sóman&ár, Anjátha 
Perumál and Muttgrasa Tirumalai Mavilivana Raya— ruled till 1400 a. p. From the 
phraseology of the chronicle which mentions this, we infer that no viceroys of Vijayanagar 
were present in the South; but the evidences of epigraphioal records prove that suoh an 
inferenoe is contrary to the fact. The emperors were indeed week at home, but their names 
were evidently pronounced with loyal allegiance by the princes and people of the south. 
The inscriptions of Malhkírjuna*? have been found at such different places as Tiruvélan- 
gidu, Trinomali, and Kivéripakam, while those of his successors, Praudha Deva and 
Virupáksha, have been found as far South as Véd&ranyam. Nevertheless it seems that the 
power of these monarchs was not so very securely felt by the people. 





€ Madura Manual ; Newell's Antiquities. IL, p. 223. 

@ Arch, Surv, 1907-08. 

@ Arch, Surv. 1907-08, Mr, Venkalyah says that in the obverse of the coin, where an elephant faces right 
or left, 1s a Canarese syllable. Hultzoh thought it to be Ni, but Venkatyah deciphered it to be La, thereby 
making it correspond with (Kha) Manadanayakaru on the other side. Beo Madr. Mp. Rep. 1008. 

9 Mellikürjuna's inscriptions a+ Tiruvel&ngádu belong to 1450 and 1451 A. D. (Insc, 470 and 473 of 
1906); the Tiruvannamalai inscriptions to 1453 (570 of 1903; year Srtmukha) ; Kaveripakem inscriptions, 
zo 1455 (383 of 1905) and 1459 (393 of 1905 Pram&dhi) The Kiveripakam or Aroot inscriptions aro intereat. 
cng. The first of cham records a private agreement among cartain merchants that they would set apart 
a sum of money, on all marriage oooasions, for repairing a local txmple ; and the other speaks of “tho great 

bly” of Kiaveripikam. Virupaksha’s inscriptions aro at Vediranya (1404, carliest of his) 489 of 
-904; at Conjeovaram (1465 and 1470 soo. Madr. Bp. Bep. 1890, May) at Gangaikonda OhblApuraza 
Ubid ; Inscription 83 of 1892.), eto, ' 
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The greatness of the Sajuvas at this period, 

There are strong reasons for believing that the imperial agente and representatives of the 
period belonged toa very powerful feudal house, called the Sajuva*1, who advanced their intar- 
ests in such a manner as to eclipes the names of their masters, and behaved with a vigour which 
could hardly be consistent with a position of absolute subordination. The SaJuvas—“the hawks 
(Saluvas) to the birds of hostile kings”-—had a respectable antiquity in Vijayanagar service. 
The first of them Saluva Mangu came to prominence as a subordinate o£ the celebrated Kam- 
pans Udayar. He, it is said, distinguished himself by conquering the Sultan of the south 
(Madura) and making him subordinate to Samba Raya,’? a prominent though feudatory 
king in N. Arcot, and by restoring Ranganitha to Sriranga and endowing 60,000 madas 
for the revival of the worship in the temple. We have already seen that Kampana’s general 
Gopennárys restored the worship at Srirangam and subdued the Mahammadans; evidently 
Saluva Mangu5* wes his lieutenant or colleague. From the time of Mangu, the Sajuvas had 
inereaged in power and in renown. Various members of the family ruled in different 
parta of the Vijayanagara Empire, “sometimes as feudstories and sometimes as semi- 
independent chiefs," as evidenced by the existence of stray epigraphioal records. 

The Sajuva Governors of the North, 


Saluva Tippa Raja,’ for instance, the grandson of Mangu, so far advanced his career as 
to marry to in the royal family; and as the brother-in-law of Emperor,Deva Raya IT, he'became 
the viceroy of N. Arcot and part of Mysore,—a position which his son Goppa (circa 14304.p.) 
evidently continued to oooupy. The relations of a family so nearly connected by blood with 
the imperial family and so prominent in the service of the empire, were naturally rewarded 
and honoured with officcs and powers in the different part of the empire. A Bá]uvs Raja, 
known as Kampaya Deva, for instance, seems to have ruled about 1446 a. D in the neighbour- 
hood of Tirupati, and made gifta to the holy shrine of that place. Four years later, we meet 
with another scion of the family, Sirumallaiya Deva, son of Malagangaiya Deva,in the same 
locality. In 1485, again, a Parvate Raja of the same family, distinguished himself by building 
a maniapa in the temple, and in 1481 Timma Raja, the son of the above mentioned Sirumal- 
Jaiya made a grant. More important, at any rate for our purpose, than the S&luvas of North 
Aroot, were the Saluvas who evidently ruled further south in the Trichinopoly, Tanjore and 
Madura districts, We, unfortunately, do not know whether the Siluva chiefs exercised power 
over the region continuously from th» time of Sajuva Mangu, the contemporary and Lieute- 
nant of Kampana Udayar. We presume they did not. For, as we have already seen, the Uda- 
yar dynasty itself ruled in these regions till 1404, and then the great Lakkars Dandantyaka 


FL For a discussion of the origin aad meaning of the word Büjuva, seo Arch, Surv, 1908-00, p. 166, 

R His insoriptiona have been found et Conjeeverem in 1838 A.D. He has been called Ga ST 
Anf, aTa. (Bp. Bep. May 1890). From Inson. 46 of 1000 we find that he was the son of one 
‘Vira Champs the son of Vire Chóla&. Sambava Raya amended the throne in 1897 A. D. Ib is evident 
he was a scion of the old Jine Chóla (Ep. Rep. 1000. At any rate he oame to prominence during tho Chôla 
decline in Chingleput, N. Arcot and B. Arcot districta, An ineoription of 3385 ab Tiruvamnttàr says (434 of 
1903) that he cams to the throne in 1831. He refers to the Mubammadan invasion and his victory over thom 
in consequence of which he assured the title CTNTETETW, TwATET (Emperor of the whole world) 
The invasion must be that of 1327, which Mr. Venkaiyah ignores (aee Bp. Rep. 1004 p. 16, 1006, p. 85; Ep. 
Ind. TIL 

a Midi ded. 1905, p.62-3. The Jai Mum Bharathem says thet he killed the Sultan of Maure, 

& c f., Ep. Rep. 1906 (608 and 703 of 1904) 89 of 1905 says that be built the flagstaff of Tiruvelangade 
and Ramesveram ; No, 498 of 1905 of the same place also refers to him. 
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became Viceroy. The Saluvas, then, must have come to the Chóla and Pandyan realms in 
the latter half of the 15th century, after the death of Lakkana, that is, during the reigns of 
Mellikérjans and Virupüksha,—e conolusion which epigraphy unmistakably confirms, 

The Saluva Governors of the South. 

The first of these southern Séluves was the celebrated Gópa Timma Nripati, or 
Bâjuva Tirumalaiya Déva Mahé Råja,55 ashe was more commonly called. The period of 
his rule was, to Judge from inscriptions, from 1453 to 1468, and during this period, 
heearned high renown as a generous donor of wealth, land and jewels to the Srirangam 
and Jambukesvaram temples. ‘Tirumalaiya Diva Mahá Rája seems to have been 
susceeded by Gópatippe, alias Tripuránteka, who, not lees generous than his predecessor, 
se: up & golden flagstaff at Ramoeivaram,-in 1469 A. D. A third prominent chief of 
tha South was Séjuva Sangama Déva Maha Rája, whose two! inscriptions at Ambil, 
belong to 1481-86, and therefore prove that he was a contemporary of Emperor Prauda 
Déva, during the last years of his rule. From this, it will be plain that, throughout the 
regns of Mallikárjuna, Virupikshs and Prauda Déva, the Saluvas were the masters of the 
major portion of the Empire. Connected with the royal family and entrusted with 
vixeregal powers in Mysore, in Arcot, and in the South, they proudly wielded the title of 
Mahi Raja, and no doubt, by their immediate presence in their respective spheres,eclipsed the 
names of their suzerains. It is not improbable that, in their growing strength, they were not 
without enemies. The local chiefs and kings, in their real loyalty to the Emperor, or in their 
* fondness for independence, must have naturally looked upon the proud but formidable 
Viceroys with jealousy, and not unoften, therefore, risen against them. In the mysterious 
acd inexplicable ciroumstance of a Pandya, Bhuvanékavira Samarakólahala, granting, 
according to a Conjeevaram?T inscription of 1469, two villages in the Pandyan kingdom to 
tho Rkambaranatha temple,—in this, we perhaps see an example of such a local discontent 
acd consequent disaffection, which had evidently a remarkable though temporary success. 
The identity of this Pandyan king is still a matter of uncertainty and controversy among 
erigraphiste. It is not known whether he belonged to the Pandyan line which, as we shall 
se» presently, ruled in the district of Tinnevelly from the middle of the 14th oentury, or he 
was simply a local chief of Madura, who was a feudatory of the empire. The an--tion 
wll be discussed in detail in the next section; but here it may be noted that tL. rising 
was perhaps due to the overbearing turbulence of the Sajuvas. The triumph of the Pándyan, 
however, was evidently not long-lived. For it seems that, while the southern and middle 
perte of the empire were under the younger line of the Sajuvas, the representative of the 
main and elder line, Narasimha or Narasingha as he was called in common parlance, had made , 

9 An inscription of his at Tiruv&di (Srtomkha, 1453 A. p.) records the gift of an ornament to the 
shrine., (Ep. Rep. 1903% The Kyilohagu says that he contended with one Kampe Raja for the undisturbed 
pomession of Trichinopoly, During this struggle all the people lived from 1468 to 1470 in the 100 pillared 
mantopa outside the town, In 1470 Tiramal Raja established himeelf, The Kôyilolugu givos the détails 
of his gifts to Srtrangam temple. fee 1888 edn. p. 68. 

9 These are 003 and 504 of 1902. The Chiles at the same time wem to have been ruling at this 
tine in Uraiyfir. For, &ooording to an inscription of Jambhukesvaram (30 of 1891) there wes a king named 
Vala Kamaiya or Akkala Raja Mahdimandaleshwara, also called Chóla Nirfyana, in 1481 4. D. (Bp. Ind, 
III) He claims to be a descendant of the old Chila. Dr. Hultasch points out that inso, 56 of 1992 saya 
that another “ Lord of Uralyür ” Chanmalya Båliya Diva, ruled there in 1530, and gave gifta to Ranganitha 
acd Vall Naohiar at Uraiyür in 1630 A. p. And as this insoription refers to Krishna Deva Raya, Hulizsoh 
seys, ‘It thus appears thet as late as the 18th and 16th century of our era, descendants of the Obóla 
dvnasty reigned at Uralyür as vassals of tho kings of Vijayanagar ” (Ep. Rep. 1892 Aug. p. 7), 


W Elliot figures a com of this king. On the obverse isa kneebng figure of Garuda, and on the - 
teverse the Tand! legends, Bhuvantkeytre and Samarakélihala (Hp. Rep, May, 1890). 
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himself the chief man in the counsels of the Empire. His name“ occurs in the epigra- 

phioal records during a generation of 80 years, from 1456 to 1480. Like the other oivil officer: 

of the day, he was also a general, dnd distinguished himself, with success, in the numerous 

wars of Vijayanagar with the Musalman powers. A very able and domineering personality, 
he soon obtained the chief place in the imperial court, and became the de facte ruler of the 

empire, and we can hardly believe that he could have looked on the offensive campaign af 

the Pandyan at the expense of his own relations with equanimity. It, therefore, seems 
more or leas certain that, in the name of the emperor, he curbed the Pandyan’s ambition, 

drove him back to the confines of his kingdom, and revived the Sájuva power in the South by 
the appointment of & relation Sangama Déva, as the viceroy of the Kaveri region. 


The Saluva usurpation of Narasingha, 1486, 

It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, the emperor soon found himself a 
nonentity and his minister his master. By the year 14865? the usurpation of the Sü|uvas was 
complete. The Sangama line which had been on the throne for 150 years was deposed, and 
the Süluva was tho master of S. India. The usurper justified the foul means he employed by 
the remarkable capacity with which he guided the imperial affairs. So well-known did he 
become that, from his day onward, the Karnata Kingdom came to be known to the foreigners 
as the kingdom of Narasingha. This is not the place to describe the various activities of 
Narasingha in the heart of his empire. Our purpose is confined to the history of Madura and 
the extreme South. It will be sufficient, therefore, if we briefly glance at ite condition at his 
time. It seems that Narasingha owed his elevation to the throne to certain officers who 
had distinguished themselves chiefly in the South. 


Saluva’s Lieutenants : (1) Nagama Naik, 


First of these was a certain Nagama Naik,9 a personality around whom an almost 
impenetrable mist of obscurity has gathered. It ie not known whether this chieftain, 
“the foremost of the servants of Narasingha Raya," was the celebrated Kottiyam 
Nágama Naik of the Madura chronicles, the father of the great Visvan&tha Naik 
the founder of the: Naik dynasty of Madura. It is impossible to say, in the present 
stage of our knowledge, definitely, whether they were identical. As will be pointed 
out later on, historians have not been ab one in regard to N&gama's date. Aocording to some, 
he was a contemporary and general of Krishnadéva Raya (1500-1530), and according to others, 
of Achyuta (1530-1542) and Sadasiva (1542-1567). The chronickes are hopelessly wrong in 


VW For some of his macriptions, seo Madr, Bp. Rep. 1604, Noa, 240, 253 and 254. 

@ The Thrrokachfir ineo, for instanoe, says that a private individual built a village for the merit of 
Báquva Naruslmha and his first servant, Nigama Naik, and not of the king. (318 of 1800) Inso. No. 188 of 
1902(1472 4. D.) says that Virupaksha gavo lands for the merit of Sajuva Narasimha as Villiyantr. The posi- 
tion of the Béluvas in the Vijayanagar history was first properly ascertained by Mr. Ramaiyah Pantuh. 
(Beo Ep. Ind. VII, Devapelli platea of Immudi Narasimha pp. 74-85). Fora pedigree of all the SAjuvas, see 
ilid: for a fuller one, Arch, Surg. 1908-0, p. 168. Acoording to Kóyilolugu Vire Narasingha defeated Prauda 
Déva «nd ascended the throne in 8. 1409. A typioal ingocur&cy and ignorance of the older authorities on the 
relation between the Séjuves and Tuluvas can be seen in Madr. Manu, which says that Narasimha overthrew 
the first dynasty in 1470, and was sucoeeded in 1509 by Krishna Raya. See Madr. Man., I, 150. Later on, 
however, the same authority says: Narasimha “ was succeeded in 1400 by Veera Narasnmha Rajah, who 
at his death left three sous, Atchoota, Sadagiva and Tirunál These being minors, the country was 
managed by Krishna Raya, their father's brother who had previously held the office of prime minister.” 
Ibid, p. 153. Examples like these oan be multiplied ; but the reproduction of exploded accounts ks scarcely 
profitable. 

9! Inso, 818 01 1908. Ib is perhapa this same Nigama Niyaka, “whois mentioned in a Virinohi- 
puram insoription of 1482" (B. Ind. Ineo, I, p. 132). 
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attzibating him to about 1480,and may therefore be ignored, so far as chronology is concerned. 
Depending entirely on epigraphioal evidences, then, the latest possible date of N&gama Naik, 
is 1558, when his son Visvanátha Naik established, as we ahall see later on, the Naik Raj in 
Madura. Now, the question is whether the father of Visvandtha and the servant of Nara- 
wingha could be identical. Mr. Krishna Sastri believes i$ “not unlikely,"6* and it seems to me 
tkat his surmise is correct. The date of Narasingha’s lieutenant is 1486, and the latest date of 
Visvandétha’s father is about 1558. It is possible, nay probable, that he died earlier. Under 
these circumstances it is not improbable that the Nagama of 1486 and the Nigama of the . 
Maduras chronicke were the same. If that were the case. Nagama must have been very young 
when he was in Naraaingha's servioe. He must have then supported Naresa Naik, the Tuluva, 
in his usurpation against the Saluva, and served the Tuluva emperora—Narasa, Vira Narasim- 
hs, Krishna Raya and Achyuta Raya, if not Sadasiva aleo. And such a long record of 
service perhaps instilled ambition into his mind and caused a desire to make himself, as we 
skall seo later on, independent in Madura. To his first patron, Narasingha, however, he was 
faithful and true. 
(2) Narasa Nalk—His Family History. 


Another chief whose valour was & main support to the Saluva usurper, was 
tie renowned Narasa Naik, later on the founder of the Tuluva®? dynasty. Narasa Naik 
kvlonged to the same family as the old imperial house. He, in faot, deduced his descent from 
tie younger brother of Yadu, from whom the kings of the first Vijayanagar line were 
descended. His anoewtors,inother words, were the cousins of the Sangama emperors. The 
Ceacendanta of Tuluva had served the empire for a long time in a comparatively obscure 
ephere, in the Tuluva country. During the time of Narasingha's usurpation, their leader, liwara, 
emerged from this comparative obscurity, and distinguished himself largely as a devoted 
general of Narasingha Raya. Iéwara is described to have been a chief whose bravery won for 
kis master a number of victories over disaffected ehiefs and Musalmán adversaries, and 
*zhore reputation for liberality extended “from Setu to Himáchala and from the eastern 
to the western ocean.” In bravery and in generosity, in martial valour and faithful service, 
*twara, however, had an equal end companion in his son Narage Naik. Yt seems that Narass 
first distinguished himself in the southern parts of the empire. Wehave already seen how, in 
1469, a Pandyan chief defeated the Saluva chiefs of the south and marched as far as Conjee- 
varam, and how Saluva Narasingha, then a general of Virupaksha, vanquished him, and re-esta- 
blished the Saluva influence in the south. It is not improbable that Narasa Naik first came 

V. Arch. Surv. 1908-0, p. 185. 
f! The best account of the Tuluva history is in Bp. Ind. L 361.871. The Hampe inscription of Krishna- 
€eya begins from Timms, the first conspicuous chief of the family, and traces the following genealogy. 
Timma 


TARN (Bukkamba) 


i d B. (1404-1418). 








| | 
Vira Narasimha Emmhna Ra; 
(by Tippamb&) RSRS 
The Unamanjeri plates of Achyuta Raya give the same genealogy, but add a third wife for Narasa 
fa Obåmbikå, by whom he had a son Achyuta, who succeeded Krishna Deva, (Hp. Ind. IIT, 147.58) The 
British museum plates add Ranga as Aohyuta's brother. and state that Ranga had a son named Saddalva 
and àchyuta also had a son named Venkata Raya. Bp. Ind, IV, 1-23. 
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to prominenes on this occasion. For insoriptions?? record how “he quickly bridged the Káveri, 
though it consisted of a rapid ourrent of copious water, crossed it, straightway captured alive 
im battle with the strength of his arm the enemy, brought Tanjore and Srirangapattana under 
his power, and set up a pillar of fame," ; and how “ he conquered the Chera, Chéla, Mana 
Bhusha, the lord of Madura, the brave Turushks, the Gajapati, and other kings ;” and how 
he made gifta at Ramefvaram and every other shrine on earth which abounds in eacredness. 
In other words, Narasa Naik was one of the greatest lieutenants of Narasingha^* Raya, and 
we may be sure thatthe usurpation of the latter in 1486 must have been effected with the 
assistance and co-operation of the former. After the elevation of his master to the imperial 
dignity, Narasa Naik seema to have been entrusted with the general control over the 
southern provinces, Madura, Trinchinopoly, and the extreme south of the peninsula. Tho 
Saluva of Ambil, one Aiya Somayya Viramaralar, " the Lord of the Southern Ooean,'"*9 
whose inscriptions have been found in Madura, were probably subject to his control. Besides 
thus exercising general supervision in the south, Narasa saved the Empire many a time 
from the Bahmani Sultans with whom Narasingha waged constant war. 

It ia not surprising that, under these ciroumetanoes, when Narasingha died in 1402 a.D., 
he entrusted the empire and th eguardianship of his two young sons to Narasa Naik, his tried 
friend and eounsellor. The name of the elder son of Narasingha is not known, but it is certain 
he ruled only for a very short time. For, a few months after his elevation, he fell a viotim to 
an assassin who had been hired by a certain Timmarasa, evidently a scion of the Sajuva family, 
and a strong private enemy of the ill-fated boy-emperor. The murderer, however, was soon 
killed by Narasa, the Tuluva regent, and the younger son of Narasingha, Immudi tae 
singha, was then raised®* to the imperial throne. 


Narasa's Vieeroyalty in Madura and Usurpation, 


Naras Naik had all this time been true to the trust his master had placed in him. 
The de facto ruler of the Empire, he had never entertained any idea of ambition or 
treason, but now either the youth or the illnature of Immudi Narasimha instilled the 
feeling of treason in his mind. Dissatisfied with actual power, he wanted the nominal 
title of emperor also. Already he had overshadowed his young ward; for as Mr. 
Krishna Sastri says 7 “In the records of Immudi Narasimha the place of honour is 
generally given to Narasana Nayaka, who is invariably referred to either as a generalissimo 
in charge of the whole army of the Vijayanagar kingdom, or as an agent managing the State 
affairs for Immudi Narasimha from the capital Vijayanagar. Records of the latter are found 


© Hg. The Hampe inso, Bp. Ind. L 

4 Eg. Inso. 198 of 1004 (1488-4 A. D., ; ab Tiruvakkaral 8. Areot; yr. Sobhakrit) mentions Narasa as 
his agent ; A Tirukéyilur inson, (1 of 1005) says that in 1471 he was in those parts evidently. The Kéyilomgu 
gives some interesting information in regard to Narase Naik's work at Trichinopoly. It says that 
Kônêri Raja, the Saluva governor and successor of Tirumal Réya ab Trichinopoly, favoured the Baivas of 
Tiruvanfikéval, and beaxies giving away some of the temple villages, annoyed the temple authorities by 
collecting pwravori, kenikai, eto. This matta was reported by Kandédai Ramånuja or Kandádai Annan, 
as he was called, who was tbe elder brother of Emperor Vira Narasingha and was appointed general 
supervisor of the 108 Vaishnava temples in the Empire, He reported the matter to Narasa Naik, who seems 
to have been a superior officer. He defeated Kónéri Raja and took away the charge of his district from 
his bands, Narase then restored the villages and remitted the newly imposed taxes. It is maid that 
some people, during ri Raja's oppression, threw themselves down from ihe Gopura and thus died. 
Beo Ind, Ant. 1911, p. 1 

95 Inso. 664 of 1909. Ambil (bkr. Premapuri or pleesure-town) is 13 miles E. N. I, of Triehinopoly, on 
the Coleroon. 

9t The  Tammarays " of Nuniz (Ep. Rep, 1906, p. 62-3} © Boe Arch. Surv, 1908-9 p. 108. 
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distributed over the Kadapa, Anantapür, S. Canara, Triohinopoly, and Madura districts 
of the Madras Presidency and the Mysore State.’’8 “ Almost all the viceroys, however, were 
direotly responsible to the regent and not to the emperor.” Madurai-mandalam s.e., the 
country around Madura,appears also at this time, as a province of the Vijayanagara kingdom 
governed by a chief, who was under the direct orders of Narasa Nüyaks.0? It seems that, 
by gradually getting the control of the provincial vioeroys, Naraaa Naik praotically deposed” 
his ward, and himself assumed the imperial dignity. Immudi Narasimha was indeed not 
killed, but he sank into the position of a subordinate viceroy in the region of the Kaveri, 
and there consoled himself, apparently for the loss of his actual power, by the assumption, |. 
whether rightly or wrongly, of the high-sounding titles of the conqueror of Ceylon?! and of all 
countries,” “ the witnegsor of elephant hunt," eto. The exact date of the Tuluva usurpation 
is not known, but by 1502 it was a fact. 

The advent of the Tuluva dynasty to the imperial throne introduces a new epoch in the 
history of the imperial relations with Madura ; but before going to consider them, we shall go 
back to the period of the Vijayanagar conquest, and trace,as far as the present state of historic 
research allows, the indigenous history of the Pandyan kingdom. The history of the imperial 
Vioeroys has been sketched, and now the indigenous Ful Chemipalve will command our 


notice, 
(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON THE PADARIYA OR RUMMINDEI INSCRIPTION, 

BY JARL OHARPENTIER, Pz.D. ; UPRALA. 
Devána piyena Piyadaaina lAjina visati vasa bhisitena 
atana &ágkca mahtyite hida Budhe jate Sakyamuntti 
sila vigadabhi oa kélapita allathabhe ca usapápite 
hida Bhajavam jite ti Lumminig&me ubalike kate 
athabhagiye oa, 

The literature concerning this inscription until 1003 has been discussed by Pischel, 
8. B. Pr. A. W. 1908, p. 724 f., who proposed a new interpretation, based on certain philologi- 
cal and linguistic facte, for the difficult words vigadabai, line 3, and athabhágiye, lino 5: His 
conclusions were partly approved by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Ante. X X XIV, 1 ff., who proposed 
another translation of af&abAagiye, but agreed with Pisehel concerning eigadabAi!. Dr. Fleet, 
J R.AS., 1908, p. 471 E, suggested another interpretation of sildvigadabhicd,? thinking bAlca 
to be — Sanskrit bhittiké from bhitli ‘wall,’ which is wholly improbable from a linguistic point 
of view, a8 consonants were not dropped to such an extent at that early stage of Prakyt 
dialecta ; on the other hand, Dr. Fleet’s interpretation of alhabhdgiye seems to mark a 
progress in comparison with former translations. As for wbalike, line 4,—which was 
declared by Bühler, E. I., Vol. V. p. 5, not to be derivable from udbalika, but rather from 
avabalika, Dr. Fleet proposed to connect it (p. 478 f.) with a vernacular word traceable 
in the Kanarese umbali ‘a rent-free grant’ eto. again, Sir 0. J. Lyall, J. R. A.S., 1908, 
p. 850 f., proposed to conneot it with a modern word ubári, ooourring in Bundélkhand, and 
meaning ‘an estate held on a quit-rent or something less than the full assessment.’ 
And finally Dr. F. W. Thomas, J. E. A. S., 1909, p. 466 f., has proved that the derivation 
from «d-balika is quite possible, as the Kautiliya-arthaiéetra, p. 111, 4. 12, uses the parallel 
word wch-chhulka in the sense of ‘ free from octroi’ 

9 Arch Surv. 1908-9, p. 169, 9 Ibid; Insc, 39 of 1908; p. 170. 


n to Muhammadan historians, he was killed. But this is wrong, as inso. of Vira Nara- 
imha are f as late ap B. 1427. (Hp. Rep. 1804) Inso, 386 points oub that in 1408 Narase was sull 


Oo me c» b oe 


i Nic co eons 114. Inso. E Nariaimha bayo A Eu gift tex neri a of 
903). aD. Tee They mention one ayak for the merit of 
rd Wb MAS Eppull Tipperaaa 
1 A6 riy ears but gc pee Mr. Smith says he is no longer quite confident of the 
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similar suggestion by R. G. Bhandarkar, J. B. Br. B, A. S. SEM Te 
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I shall here try to put forth another interpretation of the word vigadabAi, which forms 
the main difficulty, but let me first say some few words concerning the name of the place of: 
Buddha’s birth, Jaurminé or Lumbini. That this name still survives in the present Rummin:: 
aéi,the place where Asoka’s pillar was found, has been pointed out by Mr. Vinsent A. Smith?,' 
and forms a strong proof for the correctness of the tradition. This word Rwomin-déi means. 
evidently ‘the goddess (devi) of Rwmadin--Lummiw', but it is by no means clear what 
Lummini is, and in what connection it stands to the Páli form Lwmbii, eto. Speyer, 
V. O. J., X1, 22 ££, has suggested that Iumbini is a false form, and that [aqnini is the. 
right ome, and representa Sanskrit Rukméai, name of the wife of Krsahna.¢ But I do not 
think this derivation very probable either in sense or from a linguistic point of view; 
for Rukmid is, as far as I know, never mentioned in any connection with Buddhist: 
legends, and the instances of. Kryhga-worship in Eastern India at this time are rare and uncer- ' 
tain; moreover, Rukmisi is represented in many passages of the Jains canon, written in a dia« 
lect nearly akin to real Má&gadhtf, by Ruppizi.5 So all we could possibly expect from Aśoka . 
would be Luppini (or Ruppisi), but not Lummini,* Rummini. The reference to Rummavati * 
for rukmavaii (Kuhn, Påli-Gr. p. 48) does not help much, for the language of Asoka's ins- 
cription is undoubtedly old Mágadhi, and not Pali. However, the various forms of the word: 
in the Páli-oanon and other Buddhist writings do not encourage us to try a derivation from. . 
Ewkmnirá, i 

The Nidanakathd (Ja. I. 68) has Lumbini; but the Sutta Nipáta, III, 11, 5,—un-. 
doubtedly the oldest paasage where the word oocurs—gives Sakyina géme janapade : 
Lumbineyye. This corresponds to what we find in Buddhist Sanakrit literature: Lumbini, 
Lal. V., ed. Lefmann, 1, 78, 81,91; Makév. I. 99,8; 111, 112, 9; and Lumbini Lal. V. 1. 252, 
Lnmbini-vana, Lal. V. I, 82, 98; MaAáv. IT, 18, 18; 145,6 ; and Lumbini, Lal. V.I, 234, 
411 ; MaAév, L 149, 3; 11, 18, 10, 12, 15; and Lumbiniys, Lal. V.,ed. Calo., p. 92, 18. But. 
besides we find arather strange form in Mahâvastw, I, 99, 6, Lumbodyina, which gives a 
word Lwmba-, apparently connected, but not, identical with Lwmbiml; and ibid. I. 09," 
7 stands lumbinš in a position which undoubtedly gives us the right to assume with’, 
Senart, ibid. I. 453, that it is not a nomen proprium but merely an adjective. So! 
we must perhaps think that Lumbini should be derivated in some way from this 
lumba, which may be the simple word. Now we find in Hala, 322, a word lwmbi?, which’, 
means, no doubt, valli or lata ‘a creeper’; and also ‘a cluster, bunch of flowers, tuft,’ for 
Hem. De&in, 7, 28, explains lumbi by stabako lata cha and there is Ro reason not to presume, 
that Iumba-, may have the same meaning. If then, lumba-, lumbi, means ‘a creoper’ or ‘a | 
cluster of flowers’ iwembiwi would stand beside it just as kumudini, ‘a place where water-'' 
lilies grow, " puskarisi, ' a lotus-pool,’ eto., stand beside kumuda, puskara, eto., and it would , 
mèan ‘a place where creepers grow,’ ' a wood, a thicket of creepers,’ or perhaps, ' a place . 
where are clusters of flowers'e-* a forest of flowery trees’ and this would be the real sense of" 
the name Lumbini, also called Lumbini vana. This means, of course, that Lumbini, and not:; 
Lummini is the real form ; but we must remember that the Sulla Nipáta, a text certainly ' 
older than the inscription, has only Lwmbineyyo, and, moreover, it seems to me much more 
probable that Lmméns may be a local dialect-form from Lumbini. than that the latter word, 
-should be a false translation from the former one. 

Bo far for Lummini; I now return to the much-disoussed word vigadabAi, Pischel, ; 
supported by an overwhelming mass of philological evidence, has suggested that silavigadabat:' 
Vaasa, XXXIV ld S 


4 Windisch, Buddha's Geburt, p. 5 n., refers to Speyor's suggestion, without wholly approving it. 
5 T iba di gat. 
Other instances ate ruminc-visin, Jdt. 497, g 1, rummo-répin id. g. 23 and rummi, Ji, 489, 18: 
of. woes P.T.8. 1891-93, p. 121.; Oharpentior, Z. D. M. G., 63, 178 n. 4. 
Game and janapode muss change place according to Oldenberg, Buddha; p. 423, n. 1. 


! The MSS. have also other readings whioh seem, however, to be merely attempts to explain the woed i 
lumbi whioh was not thoroughly understood, > 
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must mean ‘a flawlees block of stone’ (ein feblerfreter Felsblock) and may be connected with 
gowda-hld and gasda-saila, ‘a rough block of stone’, and further with a number of derivations 
trom a root gadé-varane (recorded in the Dhatup.§$5, 84g), whioh oocur in various northern 
Buddhist and Prákjit texte. But although this is grammatically abeolutely right, I do not 
believe in it any more than in Dr. Fleet's explanation, ''a stone surrounding and screening 
wall,” which violates the rules of grammar. It is quite impossible for me to understand 
why Asoka should have thought it an action so remarkable as to be recorded for perpetuity 
that he had a rough block of stone made flawless, and a stone pillar out out of it; for any 
person who saw the pillar could easily convinoe himself that it was smooth and well-polished, 
withont any need of having this pointed out to him in, the inscription. But there is another 
reason of far more importance which makea me disbelieve Pischel’s interpretation, and 
generally any interpretation that does not try to account for it: Hiuan Tsang? tells us that 
Atoka had a pillar erected on this spot with a horse on ite top. It does not matter whether 
Hiuan Tsang himself saw the horse lying broken on the ground, or whether it had already 
been removed when he visited the place! ; no sound interpretation will doubt that he 
really knew that there had been & horse. And we may without hesitation believe that 
A&oka—or the person who had his order executed—consldered it far more important to 
record that a horse had been made and put up there, than that the pillar had been out out 
and polished from a rough block of stone. The only real question is this: oan we find in 
vigadabhi a word that can be made to mean ‘a horse’ without straining the linguistio usage t 
J think we can, and shall try presently to prove it. 

The whole inscription is quite clear in grammatical forms with the exception of the single 

word. diria and would run in Sanskrit aa follows :— 
Deván&m-priyepa Priyadarcina rij? vimfativarsh&bhishiktena 
: &tmaná ügatya mahtyita+ iha Buddho játeh Rákyamunir-iti 
8. éila *vigadabht ca kárità Silastambha‘ choohchhrapitah 
4. iha Bhagavan jata iti Lambinigrams udbalikritah 
5. ashtabhá&gysá cha (kritab). 

Now, what is vigadabAi ? Evidently a compound, for the derivations with the taddhtta 
saffix-bha (Pán. V, 2, 139), although increased by Pischel 7. c. p. 728 by some new examples, 
scarcely, in my opinion, offer a possibility of explaining this word. I take vigada-bhi to be 
in Sanskrit* vigada-bÀrtt, a word which does not exist, that I freely admit, but this is no objec- 
tion to the derivation of Prakrita words, when made in conformity with grammatical rules. 
Now, we know in Pali and Prakrita words like Pasena-ds or “ji = Prasena-jit, Inda-(j)i = Indra- 
jit, Assa-ji = Aiva- jü (Mahávagga I, 23, 2), Nagga-(j)i = Nagna-jit (or ?cit),13 tadi = tadit,1* eto., 
and these and others leave not the slightest doubt that a Sanskrit word *vigada-bhrit should 
correspond to & Prákrita *vigada-bA and vigada-bMi. Itis true that bÁritya gives bhachcha in 
Páli,!4 but this is no serious objection, for r may give a, + and # in Prákyital5, and ° br? must 
undoubtedly in the analogy of the words mentioned above have become °bAt. So Iam fully oon- 
vinoed that siå vigadabhi is to be rendered by &1á* vigadabA: i or* vigadambAru, since we 
might as well read vigadambAi. But the compounds ending in °bhité seem mostly to exhibit 
the undeolined form of the first compositional member. 

It remains now to attempt an explanation of vigada, and here I think the Jaina texta will 
helpus. Verne I, 12 of the Utarddhyayanasdira, one of the oldest texts in the Jaina Canon 
rans thus :— E . 
má galiyasss và kasam vayasam ichchhe puto putol 
kasam và datthum diane pávagam parivasjae || 





* Jullen, 1,324; Beal, II, 25; Watters, IT, 15. B Of. Pisohel, L o. p. 724. 

11 Boil. mahtyite, loo, absol. ‘ worship having been made’; Bühler, EN. I. Vol. V. p. 4, takes it as mahf- 
piden which eoe to me IOS ek rather SHADES 

n Op. J. A. 1011, p. Plachal, FKS: Gr: $ 200; 


Gh ia k awn Komae amara riya, 8. XVI, 174 
pea a prose grum Pischal, Pes. Gr. $218, And thero really exsita 
isso i UN teerddbyayans II, 
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“He should not, in every case, wait for the express oommand (af the teacher) like an, 
tnbroken horse for the whip (of the rider), but like a broken horse which sees the whip (of the; 
rider) he should commit no evil act.’’16 

- I gather from this that galiyassa = Sanskrit galitétoa or gaditátoa!: means EEEE E 
idie horse, and is probably a technical expression as well as dina =*4janya,âjâneya ‘a thorough», 

bred'1* the contrast of it. In the same text, X XVII, 16, gali-gaddaha means ‘ & bad, lazy 
donkey’; and khahwmka," kAalokyan ‘a bad bullock,’ used ibid, XXVII, 8, is explained by 
Devendra as meaning gali-vrishabha * & lazy bullook.’ Moreover, Sanskrit lexicographers give 
us the word gali and gadi ‘a young, but unbroken, lazy bullock,’ which is clearly a shortening 
from gal? or gadi-vrishabha. These facts perm me to assume the existence of an old word, 
gadi-, gadita or gali-, galita-, which means ‘idleness’ and ‘ idle, lazy, and nioreover as a 
term for a horse ‘an unbroken, bad horse.’ A8, now, *gada, if it existed, must have been: 

a shortening from *gadéive and. mean ‘an unbroken horse,’ so vigadais & shortening from. 
*vigadáiva, and means *agaddiva, ‘a broken steed, & thorough bred’; and this is an epithet ` 
well fit for the noble horse Kanthaks, which Pisehel*? assumes to have bean meant by the. 
statue of a horse on the pillar. Consequently, silá vigaabAi means ‘a block of stone bearing: 
a horse,’ and denotes, of course, the slab on which the horse stood and the status iteelf. 

As for athabhagiye, I think Dr. Fleet is fairly right in suggesting that it means ‘the king's 
share of grain,’ i.e, the tax paid in grain. The land of the Bikya clans where the village of ' 
Lumbini wea situated, was famous from times long before for its rioe-crope ; and we know froth: 
Kéusilya, p. 60 eto., that a technical term for ‘ taxes received in' the shape of grain’ is bÁága.'. 
But we gather from the same source that the king was entitled to take at least one-fifth or. 
one-fourth of the whole supply of grain, atid not one-eighth as Dr. Fleet suggeste. Bo. 
asktabhágya cannot mean this ; it would rather be possible that it could mean ashta (varsha) , 
bhagya, i.e., that the village should be entitled to the grain-tax for eight years. But I admit ` 
that thisis wholly uncertain. However, it must refer to the ‘ grain-tax,’ for bali is ‘ tares, 
for religious purposes ' according to Kautilya® and so we have here two fiscal terms. 

Consequently the whole inscription may be rendered somewhat in the following-way :— 

“ His Majesty King Priyadariin came here himself twenty years after his anointment,and, 
worship having been performed, because here was born Buddha the saint of the Sakyas he had‘ 
a alab of stone bearing a horse made and a stone-pillar raised up. Because here was born the 
venerable ano the village of Huiptuiei wesnade Spe om religious taxes?! and ene mae ' 
EIE Se QE MGR yuan 





. MISCELLANEA. 

KAYASTHA AND KAYATHAN, Dravidian word,,the question of the ethnio origin of | 

` In connection with the history of writing in this Kkyatha will be seb at rost; we shall aocoept 
country, I have been trying to find out the ethnic Kiyaths ase Dewvillan element, Would some , 
origin of th writer-caste Kayastha, Tho original | 906 from ihe Madras Premdonoy enlighten us on ` 
form of Káyasha seams to be Kayatha, which is the | the philology of Kéyathan ! 1 may also mention ' 
general and popular name of the easte. Kéyastha here that Sirie&soca is an important’ subdivision . 
os @Sapekrit word i clearly meaningless. It isa of the writer-oeste, This, too, does not appear : 
mere fanciful restoration of Kdyatha, to bo an Aryan word, and is might give some clue to. 
I am told that in Telugu Kayatha (Kéyathan) | O7 Southern scholars in tracing the arigin, 
tneans ' papers ' ‘records,’ If this is a nativo K. P.J : 
eJ v 
$ 
1 Translation by Jacobi, 8. B. E. XLV. 8. l 


A m This poema to correspond to Pkk gabiyaess bui Dovendra gives golgaiva, which might dso be . 


1 Devendra explains dinya akírsa, winttiiva, whioh would fit better word, 
to the f 
but I cannot make outthe senso of it, cecil PENNE i 


, i 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND ' 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Da. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
Prefatory Hemarks. 

When I first discovered some Old Western Rijasth:nt MSS. in the Indian collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale at Florence three years ago, it oocurred to me 
that an account of the new grammatical forms, which are met with in them, would prove 
very profitable to students of Neo-Indian philology. When, however, I took the task upon 
myself and began to study the MSS, and to grow familiar with the language, I saw I could 
give new explanations of many grammatical forma, the origin whereof had been’ missed or 
ignored hitherto, and therefore resolved to enlarge the original plan of the work into an 
historical grammar of the Old Western Rijasthin’, and this I now lay before the public in 
the form of the present "Notes," The subject boing extremely important for the history of 
the development of modern Indo-Aryan vernaoulars from Apabhram-a, I hope that my 
labours will-be well acceptable to all scholars interested in this branch of Indian philology. 
As regards imperfections, which will still for many years to come necessarily accompany 
every similar research into this field, I think there is a reason, for which 1 ought to be 
partioularly excused in the present case. It is this: that, as far as I know, I am the first 
European who has c ver dared to treat an important subject of Neo-Indian philology, without 
having been in India. I am, therefore, entirely cut off from that help from natives, which 
is thought to be indispensable for any such work, That I have never been in India is no 
fault of mine, as it has always been my stiongest desire to prosecute on the spot the study 
of the languages I love so well. It has simply been want of that opportunity, which I yet 


hope may some day come to me. 
CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The language, which I have termed ‘Old Western Rjasthini" and propose to des. 
ribe in these pages, is the immediate offspring of the Caurasena Apabhra «a, and the 
zommon parent of the modern dialects comprehended in the two general terms, Gujar tì and 
Márw iri, -Attention to this old form of language was first called by the late Mr. T, H. Dhruva, 
who in the year 1889 published an edition of the AM ugd/vivabodhamaukiéka ——an elementary 
Sanskrit Grammar with explanations in Old Western R jasthin',—and in the year 1893 read 
a paper on “The Gujarit! Language of the Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century” beforo the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists in London. He was, however, too careless in his 
"ork and too unacoustomed to philological accuracy to give his obsorvations a reliable 
oharaoter and to make hia labour profitable for inquirers into the origin of Neo-Indian verna- 
oulars. In Vol. ix, Part ii of the Linguistic Survey of India, Sir Goorge Grierson took up 
the subject again and gave a most clear account of the language used in the commentary of 
the MugdA‘vabodhamauktika, This was aa complete as it could be made on the compara- 
fively scanty evidence of the grammatical forms ocourring in it. He called tho language 
* Old Gujariti," and explained it as the link connecting Gujaritt with Apabhramea, The 
reason that I have adopted a different name for it is that, from the new materials which T 
Lave utilized in the present “Notes,” it appears that at least until the fifteenth ‘century 
there was practically only one form of language prevailing over the whole area now covered 
Ey Modern Gujar&ti and a great part, or possibly most of the area of Modern Marwari, and 
taat this language was precisely that which is evidenced by the Mugdh *vabodkamawktska. 
In other words, at the time above-mentioned Marwi:t had not yet detached itself from 
Gujarít!, and hence the neceasity of substituting for the one-sided term of Old Lari: 
another in which Old Marw irt could also be comprehended. ! - i 


‘4 “Old Wi asthint,” which to 
icine Ere cs ga R seers bo me a most convenient one, was =| aido A7 ii 
H 44 9 2: ARCHAEOLOGY ay 
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. The fact is that the language, which I call Old Western Rijasthin!, contains all the .. 
elementa which account for the origin of Gujarati as well as of Mirwiy!, and is therefore evl- 
dently the common parent of both. That Gujariti and Mirwiri are derived from a single ` 
stock, the Caurasena Apabhra tea, has long been recognized’, and Sir George Grierson, who 
waa the first to detach Rûjasthâni from Western Hindt and to olaas it as a separate language, 
has already remarked that “if the dialects of the Rijasthint are to be considered as dialects ` 
of some hitherto acknowledged language, then they are dialects of Gujaritt.3” The close 
agreement between Gujariti and ALirwiii is quite consistent with the ethnological theory : 
according to which—as shown by Bir George Grierson* and Mr. D. R. Bhandarker?—Raj-:: 
putana and Gujarat were populated by the same Aryan tribe, $. &, the Gurjaras, who | 
migrated from the ancient Sap idalaksha in the North-West of India into North-Eastern Raj- 
putana and thence gradually spread westwards into Gujarat, imposing their language over: 
the whole tract covered by their immigrationa. The same theory also accounts for the — 
agreement between Rijasth in! and the languages of the Himilaya, which Sir George Grier- `- 
son has grouped together under the general name of '* Pahtri."9 Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, in 
his “ Early History of Gujarat!" represents the immigration of the Gurjaras into Gujarat ` 
as having taken place during the period a. D. 400-600, However thia'may be, it is certain’ 
that the language imported by the Gurjaras from Sap&dalaksha took a principal part in: 
the formation of the Caurasena Apabhramea. ü 

Our present knowledge of the latter language is chiefly based on the description given, 
by Hemachandra, diras iv, 320-446 of his Prakrit Grammar, Hemachandra, having flourished ` 
in the 12th oentury A. D. (Bt. 1144-1228), and it being evident that the form of Apabhramea, .. 
treated of by him must be anterior to his time, we have authority for placing the éerminus: 
ad quem for the Caurasena Apabhramca described by bim at least as early as the 10th 
century A. D. For the subsequent period in the history of the Apabhrauica we may expect . 
ample information from the Prdkrite-Patigala, as soon asa critical edition of it will be | 
available, A part of this work has been collated by Siegfried Goldschmidt and utilized’ 
by Pischel in his Prák:it Grammar, and from it it is clear that the language, in which the’ 
illustrations to the Ptigala-sttras are written, represents a stage of development more 
advanced than the Apabhramca of Hemachandra. To confine myself to mentioning only : 
one, but most important, feature of this later Apabhramca stage, I may quote the ocase of ' 
the present passive, which commonly ending in -tje (<tjjai),*is a sign that the process of' 
simplification of double consonants and lengthening of the preceding vowel, which is the. 
chief phonetical characteristio of the modern vernaculars comparable with the Apabhrames, ' 
had already begun long before the fourteenth century, during or after which time the final’, 
redaction of the Prékrita-Paiagala seems to have taken place? For, though some of the: 
verses quoted in the above work to illustrate the various metres are not older than the. 
fourteenth century, it is clear that the same cannot be the case with all the others, and. 
anyhow the Piigala-Apabhra ‘a can by no means be looked upon as representing a form of. 
speech, which was current at the time, when the Prdkiiie-Paiigala was composed; but an, 
antiquated form of language already almost dead and used only in literary compoeition.' 
The practical conclusion is that the language of the Prékitta-Pasigala represente for us the’ 
intermediate step between the Apabhram-a of Hemachandre and the oarliest stage in the 
history of the modern vernaculars, and is referable to a period from about the tenth to the: 
` eleventh, or possibly the twelfth oo A.D. 





nay oin, Vol te Post i th 
Op. wir Md ME PF s Ante, XL, (1911). 


* Progrese Report of the Línguistio Survey of India, up to the end of the Year 1911, presented poo de 
xvith International Congress of Orientaliata, Athens, 1911. 
T Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. i, Part, i (1896), p, » 

* E. g. [haotjo il, 93, baktje H, 98, 101, dije Hi, 102, 108, batje Hi, 101, oto, 

3 Bee Chandra Mohana Ghosha, Prdk. £ta-Paigalam, Bibliotheoa Indios (Oeleutte 1902), p, vii. 
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Next in the development comes the stage of the language, which I have called Old 
Western Réjasthini. It is, however, to be observed that the Piigala-Apabhramca is not a 
pure representative of the stock from which the latter originated, but contains in iteelf 
many elements, which point towards Eastern Rajputana as to their home, and are 
now found to have developed into the dialecta of Eastern Rajasthini, such as Mewiti, 
Jaipuri and Malvi, and of Western Hindi, The most important of such Eastern peculiarities 
is the use of the genitive postpoeition kau, which is utterly foreign to Old Western 
Rijasthant, and even at the present day is found to be completely missing in the dialects 
of Gujarat and Western Rajputana, and vice versa to be largely spread amongst the dialects 
of Eastern Rijasthint and Western Hind!, For the purpose of deriving Old Western 
Rajasthan! from Apabhramca, the language of the Prdkrita-Pasagala is therefore only 
indirectly utilizable. The immediate sucoeasor of the latter is not the Old Western 
Rijasthini, but that distinct form of language, of which we have a document in 
Chanda’s poetry, and which might well be called Old Western Hind!. One of the charao- 
teristio features of this language, as well as of the Pingala-Apabbrares, is the use of the 
present participle to give the meaning of the present indicative. With the evidence 
hitherto available it is not possible to fix the limits of the Old Western Hindi on the West, 
just as it is not possible to fix those of the Old Western Rajasthéni on the East. It is very 
likely, however, that at the time, with which we are concerned, Old Western Hindi extended 
more to the West than at the present day and occupied some portion at least of the area 
of modern Eastern Rajasthint, Whether it went so far as to be conterminous with the 
Old Western Rijasthini or was separated from the latter by an intermediate form of speech, 
in which the two merged together, I cannot say with certainty, though I am inolined to 
favour the second alternative. If this intermediate language existed, it would be proper to 
call it Old Eastern Rájasthán! and to regard it as the old representative of the modern 
dialects, which are known under the general name of Dhundi! or Jaipuri. Possibly some 
documenta of this oid. language are in existenoe, but untilthey are produced we shall have 
to leave the question sub judice. We may, however, take it for granted that the old 
vernacular of Eastern Rajputana—be it Old Eastern Rajasthant or Old Western Hind!— was 
in origin more olosely allied to the language of the Gangetio Doab than to that of Western 
Rajputana and Gujarat, and was only afterwards differentiated from the former under the 
influence of the latter. In the collection of Indian MSS. in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence, I have discovered a fragment of a Jaipuri version of Rimaohandra’s 
-Puxyágravakathdkoon and, though the language is hardly more than 200 or 300 years old, 
yet it is noteworthy that it presenta many more pointe of agreement with Western Hindi, 
than does Modern Jaipuri. 

I now return from this digression to take up the thread of my subject. The chief 
dharacteristics of the Old Western Rajasthin!, whereby it stands out as separate from 
Apepara:nes on the one side and from Modern Gujarati and Mérwfrt on the other, may be 
resumed in the two following : g , 

1 A double consonant of the Apabhramga is simplified and the preceding vowel 
generally lengthened. Ex.: Ap. ajja> 0. W. R. éja (Dd.19 6); Ap. vaddala > O. W. R, vádala 
[F 685, ii, 2) ; Ap.* chibbhadi> O. W. R. chibhada (P. 252). This phonetical prooess is, with 
Zew exceptions, equally common to ali Neo-Indian vernaeulars and may be regarded as the 
most marked feature of the latter in comparison with the Apabhramea 

2 The hiatus of the two vocalic groups ar, aŭ of the Apabhra pcs is preserved, t.¢., the 
two vowels in each group are still considered as forming two distinct syllables. Ex.: Ap. 
cchchkai> O. W. R, achhai; Ap. *ushadlai > O. W.R. /mAdiad ( AdiC.) In Modern 
Gujaritt at is contracted to 6 and a3 to 4, and in Modern Márwár! ai to as and aš to au, 
Thus in the former language the two examples above would be ché and undlé respectively. 











34 The meaning of these abbreviations will be explained ab the end of the present chapter. 
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As regards the time, towards whioh the final detachment of the Old Western Rajasthant , 
from the. Apabhram¢a took place, we cannot go very far from the truth if we fix it in the 
thirteenth century or thereabouts. This is borne out firstly by the consideration that the'' 
Piigala-Apabbramca cannot have existed as a current language after the twelfth or at the . FT 
most the thirteenth century A. D., and secondly by the evidence of the Mugdhdoabodhamauktika, 
which is dated in the year 13904 A, D. and representa the Old Western Rajasthint not.’ 
in a period of formation, but already completely developed, Many grammatical forms | 
older than thote evidenced by the Mugdhivabodhamaukitka have poen preserved in pee. 
written in the fifteenth century, 

As already pointed out above, Old Western Rijasth’ni —À in origin & gie 
language, common over both Gujarat and Rajaputana. When the process of differentiation 
of Old Western R jasthint into Gujar tì and Marw-yi began it is not possible to determine’ 
with the.materials hitherto available, but it is certain that it was eftected gradually and its’, ' 
completion required a very long time. One of the chief characteristics, by which Mirwirt ; 
is distinguished from Gujarati, namely the ending -4 of the first person plural of the present: i 
indicative, is already found in the Vasantavildea, a work which is reported to come from’; 
Ahmadabad and to date from St. 1508.11 It would therefore seem that in the fifteenth ` 
century the formation of the Mirwari was already in progress. But even long before that. 
time it is possible to notice in the Old Western Rajasthani a Marwari tendency, chiefly ; 
characterized by the employment of the dative postposition rakaf to give the meaning of; 
the genitive case. In the later stage of the Old Western Rijasth nl the differentiation" 
becomes sp marked that it is always possible to ‘say whether a MS. is written under the! 
influence of the Gujarit! or is of the Murwiyi tendency. Of the two currents, into which Old’ 
Westom Rajasthin’ thus divided itself, the one represented by Gujarati remained generally 
faithful to its source, whilst the other represented by Mirw.iri differentiated to some degree: 
from the latter by assuming many peculiarities, which were common to the neighbouring 
dialocts of Eastern Rajputana and, in some cases, to Paüjfibl and Sindhi. The above is the 
reason, for which Old Western Rijasthant has been hitherto explained as merely Old: 
Gujarati. The chief characteristics of the Mirwirt tendency, which oxisted in later old’ 
Western R-jasthan!, are the following: 

1 The common substitution of $ for a, asin : kimida for kamida, kara for kAara, pini, É 
terga 1, pa a (AdiC.) 

9 The employment of the genitive brave case) for the instrumental and vice verea, 
asin: sagali-hi dwkkhe, instr. plur, (AdiC .) 

3 The use of the postpositiona : rahai > hra- ral, ras, Pi. 

4 The pronominal forms: tuhé for tumhe ; amAd, twmhd for amha, twmAa ; tit, 518 for ela 
tiha, jéha, jiha. ; 

5 The substitution of the compound pronouns ji-kÀ, ti-b^, for jê, tê. 

6 Tho substitution of pa, &pé for Gujariti dpasa, &pa sé, when used to give the meaning 
of the first personal pronoun plural, including the person addressed. NS 

7 The forms d4, tina of the cardinals 2, 3, instead of bå, irigi. b 

S The substitution of the pronominal adverb kadf for kat. : 

9 Tho ending-# of the first person plural of the present indioative, instead of -aŭ. " 

10 The ending -ts of the second and third person singular of the futare indicative, 
instead of -taa:, -teii, 

ll The substitution of the feminine for the neuter with past participles of verba ot 
saying or asking, used without any object expressed, as in; pichht “ [He] asked ”(AdiC.), 

All the above peculiarities are found in the MS. AdiO. and a great part of them also 


oocur in the MB, Shashi As regards the genitive postpoaltion hand‘, which Mirwart bor- 
rowed from Pat jab! and Sindhi, I have noticed no traces of it in the texts I have seen. 


When the Old Western Rijasthini stage finishes and Modern Gujaritt and Mérwér pro 
perly begin, I am not able to say with certainty. All the MBS. of the later Old Western 


n H, H. Dhruva, Op. cit, p. 320, 325, 325. 
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Rájasthànt period, which have been available to me, are unfortunately undated and, till fur- 
ther evidence is produced, it is impossible to fix any definite limits. Of one thing Iam 
certain : that Modern Gujaritt cannot commence with Narashpgha Meheta, as is commonly 
stated. This poet having been born in the year 1418 a. D., was contemporary with Pad- 
manábha, who wrote his Kinhadéprabandha, in the year 1456, and it is therefore plain that 
Narssimgha Meheta too must have written in the same form of Old Western Rajasthint as 
Padmanibha did, That the songs of the former nante now to be couched in a form of 
language very near to Modern Gujarati, does not affect the question, for it is quite natural 
that they were in due course mollernired during the 450 years, through which they have 
come down to us. Judging from the fact that the Old Western Rajasthan! poems, which 
are known to be dated from the fifteenth century, exhibit a language, which must be at 
least 100 years older than that of the later Old Western Rájasthánt MSS.—even allowing 
for the antiquated forms which are commonly employed in poetry,—I have no difficulty in ' 
holding that the Old Western Rüjastháni period must have lasted at least as long as the 
end of the sixteenth century. But it is very probable that Old Western Rajasthani reached 
beyond this limit; anyhow some of ite charsoteristios certainly did. The passing of one 
language into another being always effected through gradual steps, it is natural that, when- 
ever the older language is made to finish and the younger one to commence, some of the 
features of the former must be found in the early stage Of the latter and likewise some of 
the features of the latter in the ultimate stage of the former. Confining myself to Gujarátt, 
which is more faithful to the Old Western Rajasthan! tradition and better known than Màr- 
wari, I would take the following as the principal characteristica marking ita existence inde- 
pendent from the Old Western Rajasthant : 

1 Contraction of the vocalio groups ai, aù into ¢, 6. Ex. : kard ( < karai), /rai413 (< anrataii). 

2 Bubetitution of a for +, w,in open syllables, Ex. : (rasa ( « triam), dahddo ( «dihádari), 
bdpao (<bépudat). 

3 Tendenoy to shorten the long vowels 4, 7, #. Ex. : athade ( « éthadai), visare ( « visara:), 
upari ( « dpari). 

4 Elision of h between vowels or after nasals. Ex. : bino ( « bihamaa), dern( « deharà), evo 
(<chavan) ; ame (<amhs), àndlo («ünhdla),— It is, however, to be observed that in most of 
auch oases the A-sound, though disappeared in writing, is still slightly heard in pronounoia- 
tion. Cf. the list of words quoted by Sir George Grierson, Op. ci., p. 847 ff. 

5 Substitution of 4 for s, when the latter was originally followed by i> y, Ex : horace 
(<karisya), ço ( yas). 

6 Cerebralisation of 1, when derived from a medial single | of the Apabhra pcs. Ex. : male 
(<milai), This process had probably begun since the earliest Old Western Rajasthani stage, 
but in no MB. of the latter language the [-sound is distinguished from 1. 

7 Loss of the strong form -af in the nominative singular nouter and substitution of the 
weak form -@, 

8 Introduction of the element -o-, as a characteristic of the plural. 

9 Lose ot the termination -ağ of the first person plural present indicative and futuro, 
and substitution of -ie in the former and -il in the latter case. 

10 Subetitation of the potential pasive in -Aya for the original passive in -/ja:, -fai. 

The information, contained in the present “ Notes," is chiefly derived from Jaina MSS. 
belonging to the Indian Collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence 
(Italy), Beside these, however, I have also utilized two Jaina MSS, of the India Office 
Library, which have been accessible to me through the kindness of. the Librarian, Dr, F, W. 
Thomas, two Jaina MSS, kindly procured to me by the musiráj Cri Vijaya Dharma Sari, and 
also all the printed materials, hitherto available on the subject and already referred to in 
the preceding pages. The following isa list of the chief sources of my information, alpha- 
betically arranged under abbreviated titles, Works in prove are distinguished from those 
in poetry by an asterisk placed before the title, Florentine MSS. are indicated by F 
followed by a number, which corresponds to the progressive number under which they are 


11 For the sake of simplification, I shall henoeforth leave unmerked the quantity of a o, ees 
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wranged in Professor Pavolini's “ I Manoeoritti Indiani della Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale : 
di Firenze (non compresi nel Catalogo dell’ Aufrecht), "13 ; 


* 4di—Bialavabodha to the A dinathadecanoddhéra, 88 Prikrit gihe. From the MS. 
s. 1561, ı in the India Office Library. 


< iic. — Ádindthacharüra. From the MS. F 700 (Sürapura). $ 


^ [ndr.—Bál&vabodha to the Indriyaparájayacataka, 99 Prükrit verses, From the MS. E 
8. i c in the India Office Library, p 

* Up pee balévabodha by Bomasundarasüri. From a MB. kindly lent to me . 
by Cri Vijaya rma Stiri, 120 leaves. Samvat 1567.4 


Rsh. uiu eni odie From the MS, F 758. T 
* Kal—Avachûri to Biddhasenadiv&kara's Kalyfsamanmdirastotra, 44 Sanskrit verses. : 
From the MS. F 671. n 
Kính, —K £nhadeprabandha by Padmanabha (Jhálora, Samvat 1512 = 1456 a. D.) Lately 
printed by K. H. Dhruva (in the arare græt ?) I was able to collate it through the ' 
kindnees of Sir George Grierson, who lent to me his own reprint copy of it, ; 
Chat. — [ Navasthónasahsta-] Ohaturvimgaiijinasiavana, 27 verses. From a MB. procured | 
to me by Cri Vijaya Dharma Biri. Samvat 1607. T 
Ja.—Jambusvémi-nas gitéchhanda'l, 30 verses, From the MS, F 709. ‘4 
* Das.—Avachüri to the Daçavaikálikdsiira. From the MS. F 557. 
* Dd—. nishiénta, From the MS, F 756, 
P.—Paüchákhyána, a metrical translation of the first tanira of the Paitchatanira, 694 ver- `! 
ses (including a number of Sanskrit verses, which are now and then interspersed). -From ` 
the MS, F 106, registered in Theodor Antrecht’a “« Florentine Sanskrit Manuscripts” ‘ 
(Leipzig 1892). 
* Pr—Paraphrase to the. Prikrit Pragnotiararainamdlé by Rishyuttama, 20 verses. 
Froin the MS. F 768, : 
* Bj —Balávabodha to the Bhavavair(gyarataka, 104 Prikrit verses. From the MS. F 018. ° 
* My .—Mugdhávabodhamasktiko, a Sanskrit grammar with explanations in Old Western | 
Rajasthani, written in the year 1394 a. D. An account of the Old Western Rajasthani forms ' 
occurring in it, is made by Sir George Grierson in LSI., Vol, ix, Part ii, p. 853-364. : 
* Yog.—Chhayé to Hemachandra's Yogagdsira, first four chapters. From the MS. F615 : 
Ratn.—Ratnachida- or Mawicháda-s1 kathd, 851 verses. Samvat 1571. From the MS. F 766 
Vi.—Vidyéril deacharitra by Hird sandas&ri, 174 verses. Samvat 1485. From the MS. F788, ` 
(al —Cálibhadrachaüpat by Sadhuhames, 220 verses, From the MS, F 781. 
" Gil.—Taba to Jayakirti's Cilopadesamalé, 116 Priknt gihis, From the MB, F 791. 
* €rd.—Bálivabodha to the Crávakapratékramatasütra, Samvat 1564. From the MS F 048. ': 
* Shash! —B&livabodhs to Nemichandra’s Shashitcataka, 162 Pr&krit verses. From the | 
MS, F 688, 
Besides the above, I have also partially collated several other Florentine MSS., whioh in ' 
the course of the following pages will be occasionally vited by F followed by their progres- 
sive number in Professor Pavolini’s catalogue, As regards the chronology ol the above- .` 
quoted materials, of which most are undated, the following is an attempt to olassify them by :: 
centuries, chiefly based on the comparison with aix or seven of them which are dated : l 
A. D. 1300—1400—*Kal., *Mu. 
A. D, 1400—1600— Vi., Kánh., Itiah,, °Daç., *Yog 1 
A. D. 1500—1550—P., Ja., Ratn,, CAL, *Cr&., Us. ., *Indr,, *Adi,, *Bh, r 
A. D. 1550—1600—Chat,, *Shasht.,*Adi Ch,, *Pr., *Dd,, *Otl. : 
It is not impossible that some of the MBS. classed under the laet period, of which only | 
one (Chat) is dated, and this in the year Samvat 1667 (=A, D, 1611), outreach the end of the .’ 
EE The MSS., which show traces of the Márwáp! tendency, are the five : 
following : *Das, *Up,, *Shasht., *AdiCh, The two last, being more recent in time, . 
are Hee stad by Micsa d pariinkin a greater dares, 
E be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, MA, LT., MADRAS, 
(Continued. from p. 17.) 
SECTION Y. 
The Indigenous Patdyan Kings from 1871 to 1500. 

From what has been saidjn the preceding section, the question will naturally suggest 
itealf as to who the Pandyan kings of this period were ; for as we have already seen, the Paidypn 
dynasty did exist during this period. Who were the kings then ? How many of them ruled ! 
Did they rule in Madura, as of old? How did they distinguish themselves ! What 
was their attitude to the Vijayanagar political agente 3 Woe have, unfortunately, very few 
materials from which we can draw any definite conclusions in regard to these important 
questions. 

The Line of Séma-Sekhara, 

Aooordiug to one MS., “the Supple. MS.” of Mr. Taylor, there was a continuous 
dynasty of Paiidyan kings from the time of Kampana Udayár right down to the establishment 
of the Naik Ráj.. It says that immediately after his conquest of the Musalmans and the 
revival of Hindu government and worship, Kanipaia Udayar, the Vijayanagar General?? 
instituted a search for persons of tho old Pfüdyan race, asa result of which he caused one 
Sématékhara Paidya to be crowned. This Sómai&khara, it continues, ruled for a spaco 
of 17 years, and was followed by. as many as 14 kings. The last of these, it says, waa 
Chandra Sékhara Paidya, and it was in his time that a war took place betwoen the Paiidya and 
the Chôļa chiefs of the day, the result of which was the advent of the Naik Raj in Madura. 
The MS. mentions the number of years during which each of these kings is said to havo 
ruled. The whole can conveniently be expressed in the form of a genealogy -—— 

Sémaéékhara (17 years) 


Séma Sundara (35 years) 
Raja Kunjara (18 years) 
Raja Sékhara (18 years) 
Rama Varma (86 years) 
Varada Raja (19 years.) 
Kumara Singha (16 years) 
Bhima Séna (40 years) 
Pratépa Raja (15 years) 
Varaguna Páüdys (27 years, 
Kumara dra (22 years) 
Varatunge (8 years) 


oue dob) 
Chandra (85 years) 


n—————Ááa————— '-—H—— 
T1 ‘The MB, says that he Was ` the general of the Mysure Emg," He came at the head of the Canaress 
$n 8 1298, VirodAkrit, Bee Madr. Manu, I, p. 128, and tho appendix for the translation of the MB. 
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od other Sa. there were 15 sovereigns whose role covered a period of 845 years. 

“ During this state of things," continues the MS., "in K. 4583, S. 1854, (1482) year 
Pariiápi, Kottiyam Nagama Naik, by order of the Raya, conquered the Patdyan country. 
Afterwards down to Jévara (8. 1880) Visvanatha Naik ruled the country.” 

It will be at once perceived that, in regard to chronology, this account cannot for a 
moment be believed. From the distinct specification of the number of years allotted to each i 
king, it will be plain that Chandra Békhara Paidya, the king, in whose time the invasion of ' 

Nagama Naik ig said to have taken place, must have reigned from 1088 to 1718. And yetin » 
the very next line the MB, says that theinvasion of Nágams took place in 1482 A.D. How `, 
could the chronicle seriously maintain that Chandra Sêkhara lived, as a compitation of Ue 
own dates shews, between 1683 and 1718,and yet that he was conquered by Nagama in 1482 $ : 
Further,a8 we shall see later on,the date 1432 assigned to Néagama Naik and his eon Visvanitha, ' 
that is, to the Naik conquest of the Paiidyan kingdom, is too early by a century. The chrono- | 
logy, then, of the “Supple. MS." cannot be trusted ; but is the list of the Paidyan kings given . 
by it genuino 1 So far as the indigenous chronicles are concerned, there are at least throe?* ` 
MSS. which, though they do not give any dates, and though they differ in minor details, yet `. 
generally support the “Supple. MS.” Artar giving a good deal of legendary and historically ' 
valueless matter, one of them says: “ While Kula Vardhana Paidya was thus ruling, a ' 
Muhammadan named Badshah invaded the country, conquered it, destroyed temples, and " E 
drove the Paidyan king to the Western country. Then the Paidyan kingdom waa miserable *: 
and subject to Musalm&n rule. Subsequently the Canareee came in large numbers, destroyed . 

' the Muhammadans, revived the worship in temples, onme to the west, called Soma&khara | 
Paidya, a scion of the Páidye line, crowned him, and then returned to the Canarese country.” ' 
Soma ékhars, continues the MS., ruled “for some time," and was then followed by fifteen | 
kings. These kings are identical with the kings of the “Supple. ALS.”; but there are three ; 
differences between the two chronicles. First, while tho Supple. M S. says that the dynasty: 
ended with Chandra-ékhara, the 15th from Somaskhara, the other MS. says that it ended. 
with Chandra Kumara, the son of Chandra Sékhara and the 16th of the line. Secondly, the " 
latter MB. gives no date. Thirdly, the latter is, as we shall see later on, a little more detailed f 
in regard to the ciroumstanoes of the Naik conquest of Madura. In faot its account of the 
conquost places the whole fact in & difforent aspect. The third MS., (dalledt™+ the Pandya: 
Rajas’ Purana Charita) mentions the samo list of kings, but has got ita own version of the* 
Vijayanagar ond Naik conquests. After giving a list of 24 kings previous to the Muhammadan.. 
advent, it saya: '' While the kingdom was thus ruled, somo Muhammadans from the north ' 
under Mulla?3, captured the country, ruined the temples, and necessitated Minákshi and" 
Sundaré'vara to take refuge in the Malayalam™ country. When things were in this condi- 
tion a Hindu king from the north named Kamanan!? overthrew the Muhammadans, reopened 
tho tomples for worship, and reorganised the daily p/ja. Some days after, a scion of the old 
Páidyan dynasty who had fled westward, got the help of the kings of Molayélam™® and.' 
Mysore, and attacked Kumana. The latter, thereupon, came to an agreement with him 

by which he left the kingdom and returned northward. The Piidya, Soma:khara, then 

ruled for some time, and was followed by 14 kings. These are exactly the kings mentioned: 


Ti These are : ‘An account of the Chd]a, md Pa from a document in posesssion. 
sino nimed BAR Eai Réyan of Ptnihurai, Co Ei MEE ack. MBB. LIT, 394-250); Pandya 
war Purana Oe (Ibid, 1-29); dbi ted jayi Vamsávali. Beo appen translationn ond 


™ Resto. Mack MSS. II, p. 15-25. 
T8 Tn this it agrees with the other MES. soe ante ssotion 2, 
T Kamanan was ta Udayar. He washot a king of course. Tho MB. is 


T5 That the PAidya was ab this time a refuges in the weet is confirmed by Ter us Boe Ths- 
Supple. MSS., Kéh Kavi Réyan’s Accownt, sto. But the nocount of of Kampaia’s dnd Sd ag 
abeurd and oontrary to fact, 











V6 Les, Malik katir. 
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in th» other two MSS, but no dates are given, and the cause of the Naik advent is dismiesed 
in the single statement that ' as Chandra Sékhara had no son, he adopted Visvanátha 
Naik and the Rays confirmed this, and sent him as På .dyamandalátipati and Dhakshina- 
simAdsanfiipatt.” 

Another MS. Chronicle, The Péadya Pratépa Vamsdve's, has got its own version of the 
even:s. It says, after a good deal of legendary matter, that '* while Kulavardhana!? Paidyan 
was ruling, a Muhammadan named Mullah oamo from th» north, fought with Kulavardhana, 
seized the kingdom, closed the temples, and spread Muhammadanism everywhere. Thena 
singl» garland, a single sandal paste and a single lamp were left in the holy of holies of the 
Madura shrine, a stone wall was erected in front of the Garbhagraha in both the shrines, and 
the estival idols were taken for safety to Malayál&m.3? For many a day there was the 
Muhammadan regime. Then two Canarese named Kampala Udayár and Empaia Udayar 
came from the north at the head of a large army, overthrew the Muhammadans, and revived 
worsaip, as of old, in the temples. The stone wall before the Garbhagraha was then removed 
and Jo | it was found that the sandal paste, the garland, and the lamp were as fresh as if placed 
that very day. The two kings were struck with wonder.. They got the festival idola from 
Malabar, revived the old festivals, and thus ruled for many days. 

~ Meanwhile Kulavardhana Paidya had gone to the west and died there. His son Soms- 
stkhara then prooeeded to the Canarese country in the north, had an interview with its kings, 
and 3rooeeding to the court of Kampaia’s masters? Basava Diva Maha Raja, waited on him 
for a year, during which he enjoyed his grace and the favour of his ministers. At the end of 
the vear, thanks to the advice of the latter, the Raja presented him with elephants, horses, 
armr, eto; crowned him as the king of the Pandyan kingdom, and wrote to Kampaia Udayar 
togiveit overtohim. Séméivara, thereupon, came to Madura and when three Kéithas off it, 
sent word to Kampaia, who gave him a cordial reception, crowned him, and entrusting the 
kingdom to him, returned to his country. Then Som:swara ruled for some tims.” 

The MS. then gives this genealogy. It has no dates. It, moreover, gives only 13 kings, 
and many of these are not identical with those mentioned in other MSS. 

Somévara. 





Kuvalayüándha Paidya 
Varada Raja P, 
Kumara Singha P. 
Vajra Singha P. 
Bhima P. 
NM Raina P. 
Varaguna Ráma P. 
Kumara Chandra P. 


| 
Varatunga P. 
Chandrd S&khara P. 


| 
Som&ivara P. 


T 


T! It will be seen thot in regard to the name of the Páád, king this Ms. differs from others, 

w Cf. the Koyilo'ugu. is 

8 The term Déva Mahi Rija is unknown to the inscriptions. The MS. is here unreliable. It may 
however be the fact that the Pandya king got back his kingdom fram the Raya after waiting on lum for a year 
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“ After Chandra té&khara the Páüdyan kingdom became extinct. For he had no child, 
and Vira S#khara Chéia invaded the kingdom, seized it, and drove him away. Chandrs 
Békhara, thereupon, went to the Raya and complained, and he sent Nagama Naik to restore 
him. He came, defeated and drove out the Chola ; but, turning traitor, seized the Pai dyan 
crown himself, and ruled for four years. Then owing to the Raya’s orders, Visvanátha 
Naik came to the south, defeated his father Nagama Naik, and gave back the kingdom to 
the Paidyan. Subsequently, however, the PAi dyan, owing to his having no heir and owing 
to his fear that after him his kingdom would be seized by his enemies, adopted Visvan&tha 
aa his son, gave him the royal seal, and crowned him in Minákshi's temple. From that time, 
Vievandtha and his descendanta ruled the Páidyan kingdom." 

The MSS. thus agree in mentioning fifteen kings as the rulers of the Páhdyan realm from 
the time of Kampais Udayar to the time of Visvanitha Naik. But, in spite of this agreement, 
the list must be considered a spurious one. Messrs. Nelson and Sewell§* solved ihe problem 
for their part by putting these monarchs to the pre-Musalmán period, to, in fact,a Parikrama 
Páidys who is said to have been tho victim of the Ial&mitea,—a procedure which is directly 
against the account of the MSS., which plainly indicate that they werethe successors of Kam- 
paa Udayar. Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, believed in the existence of the kings, but not 
the dateas? ascribed to them by the “ Supple. MS." He says that the period of 345 years 
assigned to them cannot be accepted, as it would bring the last Patdyan king ‘ too low down." 
Nor is he prepared to believe the date S. 1854 so inconsistently attributed by the MS. to 
Chandra tkhara. He gives three reasons for his contention. First the period of 61 years 
which will have to be assigned to the 17 kings in case the date S. 1854 is accepted, is too small 
as the average comes to less than four years. Secondly S. 1354,he surmisos, may be a mistake 
of the copyist for S. 1454. Thirdly, Nágama Naik, the founder of the Madura Naik dynasty, 
waa, according to many authorities, a general of Krishna Déva Raya iu the 10th century. For 
these reasons he adda 100 years to 8. 1854 and concludes that the dynasty must have ended 
about S. 145484 j.e., 1582 a.D. Inspite of Mr. Taylor's opinion, there are certain reasons 
which warrant the belief that the list of kings is not genuine. It is more than probable that 
the three MSS. were taken from a single source. - 

Their Existenee doubtful, 

Then, again, all of them are suspiciously short and vague, and while the chronology of 
one ie distinctly absurd, the chronology of the others is & perfect blank. Above all, there is 
a singular lack of epigraphical eviderice to support the existence of these kings. Had they 
existed, they would certainly have left the marks of their sway in stone or metal, as the kings of 
those days invariably did. A Hindu king without reeort to the panegyrio of Brahmans and the 
reputation of & donor to temples and priesta was, in the medimval age of Indian history, a 
practically impossible phenomenon. The name of religious benefactor was as dear as life to 
the kings of those days. Charters and grants carved in undying plates, and inscriptions cut 
in undying stone were, for them, the only means of ensuring an eternity of fame and a 
perpetuation of remembrahoe. A king indifferent to such means of reputation in such an 
age would indeed be & marvel, and a series of such kings would be a still greater marvel. And 
yet, throughout the 15th century, we do not meet with any inscription of these kings. Only 
one conclusion is possible,—they had not existed at all. 

Tf the information given by the “ Supple. MS." and other MSS. in regard to the Patdyan 
line of Soma&ékhare can be thus dismissed as a fabrication, it ought not to be concluded that 
there were no indigenous rulers in Madura during the period of 1} centuries which we have 
surveyed. We have already seen how during the Muhammadan ocoupation and rule of Madura 
in the 14th century, kings of the Paidyan dynasty continued to rule. We have seen how 
according to Kielhorn, three of them at least, Máravarman Kulesékhara II, (1314-21) Mára- 
varman Poraikrama Péidya (1334-52) and Jat&évarman Parikrama Paidys, have left 
evidences of their nominal, though not actual sway, and how*? according to Mr. Kxjshna 

8 Antiquities, Vol. IL 218-20. 80.4. MSS,11,88& %0.H.MSS.D,p.58 5 Boo Ants, section €. 
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Bast: a certain Vira Paidya ruled and distinguished himself during the same period. We 
may be sure that, in thetime of Kampaia Uday&rs dynasty and of the Naik Viceroys who 
followed him, the indigenous kings continued to rule. But we have got few inscriptions of 
this period to enlighten us on the reigning dynasty. 

Pihdyan Emigration to Tinnevelly. 

This absence of inscriptions in the name,of the Pafdyans between 1370 and 1550 has 
mace some scholars suppose that the Paidyans had left Madura. They indeed never 
abandoned the title of ‘ Lords of Madura”; never for a moment thought themselves as 
otherwise than the kings of the city of Minakshi and Sundraéivara, of the city which the halo 
of teadition connected with prehistoric soenes, in which the gods played a more active part 
than men. Nevertheless, they ceased to be the diredt rulers of Madura. They shifted their 
hea iquarters to the distriot of Tinnevelly, to the town of Tenk&ai which they built and beauti- 
fied. Henoeforward their immediate activities were in the basin of the Tambraparni and not 
the Vaigai, and their immediate neighbours were the Kera|üs and not Chôjas The frequency 
of invasions, Clíó|a as well as Hoysala, Hindu and Muhammadan, Telugu and Canareee, must 
have been the cause of this emigration. Nearness to the historic areas of Trichi and Tanjore, 
of Coimbatore and Dvárasamudra, was a source of constant danger and ceaseless anxiety ; 
anc the Musalman conquost must have completed that dread and anxiety whioh the ocoupa- 
tiom of Madura must have inevitably engendered in the minds of ita occupiers. 

The Banas established in Madura. 

The Pandyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, ruled in the Tinnevelly Distriot. They, 
however, it ahould be clearly understood, never gave up the title of '* Lords of Madura.” In 
fact it ia more or less certain that the chiefs who were in the direct charge of Madura considered 
themselves to be the dependents and feudatories of the Pándyans at Tinnevelly, both of course 
being under the control of the Telugu agente of Vijayanagar. Who were these chiefs, then? 
Were they the relations of the Paidyans, or did they belong to a distinct hereditary line? 
It is in answering this question that we find a significant clue in the statement of the Pan. 
Chron. we have already noted,—namely that in the middle of the 15th century, Lakkano 
Deüdan&yaka installed, in Madura, the illegitimate sons of the Paidyan, Mavilivane Raya 
Kalayár Stmanér, Anjatha Perumal and Muttarasa Tirumali Mavilivana Raya; and that 
th3ee ruled till 1499, when Narasa Naik became the master of the Empire. Now, the Pand. 
Ofron. is valuable only in giving us a clue as to the rulers in Madura and nothing more. It 
dose not enlighten us aa to details, In fact, a minute consideration of it puzzles the investi- 
gator. From ita phraseology, for instanoe, it is inferable that all these four chiefs wore 
brothers and crowned at once: that could, of course, not have happened, The firat 
Miviliv&na alone would have been brought from Kálayár Koil, and the others should 
heve been his suocessors. They might have been his brothers or sons, or even grandsons, 
Then. again, the chronicle implies they were Páüdyas. This can be dismissed as falso, lt 
may be true that they were connected by marriage with the Paiidya royal family, but they 
wore not Paidyan except in title, They were, or at least two of them were, as their very name 
ahows, Bánas. The term Mávilivino Raya was long a puxxle to the historians of Madura, 
Mr. Taylor believed that Mavilivana was identioal with Mah&balipuram! “ The allusion 
tc the king of Mavilivana ” he says, “is made in a passing and familiar way, as to a matter 
very well-known and, understood at the time when the MS.8° was written. The word 
Mavilivanam will not bearan application to the Marava country. The Malsyalan country 
is also radically different in xte orthography. There is no independent pálayam of this name in 
our lista, And the only name (within our knowledge) to which the names agrec is Mavali- 
varam, or the Beven Pagodas, near Madras, sometimes learnedly termed Mahabalipuram 

9 Mr. Taylor refers to the Hist, Carna Dynast. ; but this applies equally to the present MS, 
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Besides, on inquiry, itis found, that the people of the country commonly use the words 
Mavalivanam and Mavalivaram, quite indifferently, and interchangeably ; and that there oan 
be no reason whatsoever to question the application of the name in our MS. to the place 
called on the spot, more usually Mavalivaram. Hence we presume that the certainty of the 
reference may be taken for granted. We further remember speaking to an intelligent native, 
who, alluding to the ancient division of Soradésam, said, that after the partition of it by a 
Soren king in favour of his son, this part of the country came to be called Soramandalam 
(that is, we suppose Tondamandalam) and that the capital of this latter kingdom was 
Mávalivaram."57 This interpretation, however, must be described as absurd. Mr. Nelson 
was happier in his endeavour to clear the mystery. He surmises that, from the fact that 
Mávalivànan is not mentioned in the list of the pálayams of the day, it must have been 
the name af some obscure chief, probably a scion of the old Pandyan line. The eminent 
epigraphist, Rao Bahadur V. Venkaiyah was the first to give, with the aid of epigraphy, 
some information which goes to elucidate the early history and activities of the Mavalivana 


kings. 
The Previous History of the Banas. 

He pointe out that the Banas or Vanass® originally owned a kingdom which extended 
as far as Kâlahasti in the east and Punganür in the weat,t.e., “the whole of the modern 
North Arcot’ District to the north of the river Palar.’’8? In the beginning of the 10th 
century the great Chéla king Peránteka I. deprived the Banas of their dominions. One 
branch of them, in consequence, sought their fortunes in the Telugu country in the 
Guntür District. Another branch migrated apparently to the banks of the Southern 
Pennár, and gave their new home the name of Vanagopidi. Chiefs of these branches 
evidently continued to acknowledge allegiance to the Ché|a Emperors of the 10th, llth, 
12th, and 13th oenturies.9! With the decline of the Chéla Empire the Vanada Rayars, 
like other feudatories, displayed & spirit of disaffection, amd one of them, whose insorip- 
tions are found at Kudumiamalai in the Pudukéttah State, and who reigned from 
1948 to at least 1278, claims to have defeated the Chla monarch. In later times, the 
Banas seem to have gone further South and settled in the Madura District, where we 
find inscriptions of Mávilivàns Rayars in the 16th century.”°? Mr. Gopinatha Rao, the 
Superintendent of Archwology in Travancore, is more explicit in describing the oiroumstances 
of the Bana advent and advancement in the oviecit of Madura. “ About the 
beginning?? of the 13th century A. D." he says, ‘when the Chéja supremacy was 
getting weakened, and the Paidyas were rising in importance, a chief of Nadu Nádu (or 
Magadhai Nadu), Raja Vanakóvaraiyan by name, rebelled against his overlord,9* and seems 

*" Q. H. MAS., IL, 140-44. Mr. Taylor often writes absurdity and this is a good illustration 
n Madr. Bp. Rep. n 1006 eto.  Tiruvallam was ancient Vánspurgm in North Aroot District. 
The connection with m is a pure fancy and there is no olua to any extension of territory as far 
as that place. (Mp. Repl 1904, p. 16), Bp Ind. Vol. XI, 230-8 contains a very detailed aocouns of the Banes 
oF eee 1906-7, p. 79, An inso. et Tiruvellam of the 0th century says that the Binas were the 
masters of 1200 villages ‘of Vaduga vali; ¢. o., the road of the Vadugas or Telugus. (S. Ind. Inse. III p. 
90-01 and 95-96) A Chéia king of the 10th century changes the name of their region on the Pilar at the 
instanoe of a MAvalivina Rays to his own name VirantrAyanachtri (Ibid. I, p. 889). See also Hp. Ind. 
XI pp. 222-229, for five Bans inso. from Gudimallam. 

@ Mr. Venkaiysh s«ys that a descendant of this branch was at Kondavidu in the 12th century A, D 
Beo Bp. Rep. 1899-1000, perm 85 ; 1900, eto. 

81 Eg. Rep. 1906-7, p. 79-80 gives nome instances. Boo also Hp. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 29. 

n Ey. No. 585 and 587 of 1902, D Trav. Arch, Serios, p. 53. 

H Sendomil, IIT, 423432. Magadhai Nadu is tho region between Trichinopoly and 8. Arcot districts, 
Beo Ep. Ind. Y and XI, p. 239-40 for detailed examination of the term. 
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to have joined the Patdya king."0? Mr. G. Rao surmises that, in return for this invaluable 
sers ioe, the Patdyas apparently left “ the Madura country in charge of their new ally the 
Vánakóvaraiyan "; and “changed their capital from Madura to Tinnevelly.” 

Bana Chiefs of Madura 1400 io 1550. 

In the paucity of Paidyan inscriptions in the 15th century in Madura and in the frequen- 
oy of Vana inscriptions, he finds unmistakable proofs of his theory. We geo from about 
8. 1876 (1458 4. D.), insoriptions?? of the Mávalivünads Rayars, of whom one Urangévillidan 
Maávalivànadar&yan calls the country his own. The next person of this dynasty appears 
to be one Sundarattéludaiyan Mavalivanadarayan, the son of Tirumalirunjólai, Mavali- 
vánadaráyan. It seems to me that the Mávalivánasdaráyars of the Pand. Chron. must 
refer to these kings. Gopin&tha Rao further says that the second of these two chiefs, who 
bore a few of the Vijayanagar birudás and lived about S. 1898 (1475 A.D.) must have 
been the opponent of Narasa N&ik during his reputed invasion of the Paidyan kingdom some 
time about this date. '' Either?" the Mavalivinadariyan was defeated by the Vijayanagar 
general and then dubbed himself with the Vijayanagar birwdás, or he defeated the latter 
and assumed, as the conqueror, the Vijayanagar birudás ; which of these was the case, it is 
not easy to say in our present state of knowledge of the' history of that period. But that 
the chieftains of this family held or were suffered to hold. the Madura country under them is , 
certain. For inscriptions of & second Sundarath&ludayan Mivalivánadar&yan are found in 
several places, such as Tirupa|lani, Alagar K4il, Kálayár9* Koil ete., till so late a period as 
8.1468 (1545 a.p.).” It will be thus perceived that, whatever might be the case of Kálayár 
Somanarand Anjitha Perumal, the other two Mavalivanas of the Paidyan chronicle aro 
historical figures; and it is not improbable that the Paidyan that made grants in the 
Conjeevaram temple was a Mávaliváng Raya, who, unable to endure the overbearing nature 
of the Rajuvas, roso against them and marched as far as Conjeevaram,?? but only to be 
beaten and driven by Báluva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik. 

Their relations to the Pahdyans of Tenkasi. 

: The Páüdyas of the Vijayanagar period, then, confined themselves, if we are to depend 
mainly on inscription lore, to the Tinnevelly district. They still of course had olaims oves 
Madura as the Vanadariyas were originally their allies and later their vasals. But they did 
not direotly rule the Madura oountry. In Tinnevelly, they distinguished themselves as great 
builders and rulers from the middle of the 14th century to the end of the first quarter of tho 
i7th century.. The researches of scholars have elucidated and defined the history of the 
various sovereigns of the line. Bishop Caldwell, the foremost authority on the history of 

© Beo Bp. Ind. XI, p. 340 footnote 5, It willbe seen from this that MAravarman Bundare PAüdya I 
(1210-35) is styled "Vanada R&yan'; while Jat&varman Sundara Påùdya I, had an offüoer named Vikreina 
Pahdya Vanada Ràyan. Vdnada H4ya thus became the title both of the PAndyan king and his nobles. 

% For one such inscription seo Trav. Arch. Series, 46, Ib belongs to the Maha nantepa of the Anda 
omple at Srivilliputtir. Ineo, 118 and 121 of 1903 are other examples. 

© Or, as Venkaiyah says, perhaps he helped “ the contemporaneous Pàndyan princes Sri Vallabha and 
Kuladtkhere to sot up a show of P&ndya sovereignty.” Bp. Ind. XI, p. 240; Hp. Rep. 1008-0, pera. 82. 
and 1900-10, para 38. 

, ™ Madr. Hp Rep.. 1908, p. 18 and 19. Nos. 585 and 587 of 1902 whioh are in she Alagar temple say 
that in 1530 (Manmatha, which is wrong) and Héstlambi (this is ala? wrong) he made gifta of land, 

*" Bp. Rep. 1907, p. 84, para 57. ‘The inscription is in the Ekimbarınâtha temple “It is not 
unlikely that he (the Páàdya) took advantage of the weakness of the central Government at Vijayana- 
gare and oocupied Conjecvaram for a shart time" 
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gives a list of eight sovereigns from 1365 to 1623. From an inscription at Kottar in Bouth 
Travanoore he pointe out that the first of these, Parákrama Pándyan!^? by name, came to 
the throne in 1365 a.D. It was in his reign, says Caldwell, that Kampaia Udayar’s 
reduction of the South must have taken place. It was in his time also that the Bahmani 
King Mujahid Shah! imitated the exploite of Malik Kàfûr, and instituted a plundering 
raid throughout “the countries between Vijayanagar and Cape Comorin." 


The Tenk4isi Dynasty 1365-1500. 

From 1374 to 1431 Bishop Caldwell is unable to assist us, but Mr. Sewell points out 
from an insoription? near Râmnád and another in the Sankara Náráyana Taluk in 
Tinnevelly District. that two kings, Vira Paiidyan and Kulasékhara Páidyan, ruled suo- 
cessively in 1883 and 1402, while Kielhorn mentions a Kénérinmaikondan Vikrama Pandya, 
who came to the throne between June and July 1401. The second in Dr. Caldwell’s list is 
Ponnum-Perumfl-Parakrama Páidyau? who came to the throne in 1431. Dr. Caldwell then 
gives the following list. 


Vira Patdya 1437- 1 i 
Vira Pábdya 1475-1490 ? (at least) 
Parákrama P. 1516- t œ 


Vikrama Páidyan 1648-1505 7 
Vallabha Dava alias 


Ati Vira Rama. P. 
Sundara Páidya 1610-1623 
During these reigns, concludes Dr. Caldwell, the Vijayanagar kings were the suzerains. sut 
“I think it may be assumed that they did not interfere much in the internal affairs of the 
country, that they contented themselves with receiving tribute and occasional military help, 
and thatthe principal result of their suzerainty was that the various petty states moluded 


| 1506-1610 








1 Itis highly probable that this was Jatdvarman Parikrams Pándys whose inscriptions found at 
Nagar Koil shew that he oame to the throne in 1857-8, acoording to Kielhorn (Bp. Ind. VII). 

1 Madr. Manu I: Briggs’ Ferishta, oto. 

* fee for these inscriptions Bewell’s Aniigwitics T, 302, and 306. The former was tound in the 8. 
wall of the SabhAmantapam of Tiruttdrakoeamangni temple, 8 miles 8. W. of Råmnåd. It is dated 8. 
1305 (RudirbtkAri) The tnd is a grant of lands and tolls by “ Tribuvana Chakravarti Kulssékhare Dévar 
in 8. 1824. It 1s a grant m Karivalamvanda Nallur, N. of Bankare Narayana Koil, but the king was at 
V&sudevanallur, when be ordered the grant, as is proved by Ext. Iin Trav, Arch. Series, p. 45. 

3 From a Tenkási inscription aovording to a local tredition he was the son of a Küsi Kanda Part- 
krama Påùdyan, whose existence, however, is doubtful. See Sewell's AntiquiMes, IT, p. 224 and Caldwell's 
Tsnneoslly. 

4 Fror two inscriptions at Sri-Vaikuntam in Tinnevelly. 

5 Based on a Mack AIS., and an inscription of 1490. 

t An inscription a+ Kuttálam. 

T Qakiwell gives no- authority for him.  Aooording to him Vikrama’s mmediaio successor was the 
iamous Ati Vira Rama Phadya, but Mr. Nelson mentions en inscription at Srivillipatttr (Bewells Antig. 
L. 106) which records a grantin 1546 by a Partkroma Páüdys. (Sewell’s Ankg. IL, p. 124). Caliwoell's 
authority for placing Ati Vira Rama's accession in 1565 is a Kutidlam inscription, dated in his 40th 
year, 1608. Sewell pointe out, however, a Tenkiai inscription giving the date of the beginning of his 
reign as 1562. 1610 is fixed by Caldwell as the date of Ati Vire Rama's death and of Sundara Pándya's 
accession on the authority of Burnell, who gos the information from a copper plate grant belonging to e 
mati in Tanjore Di. (which is the matt referred to hore ?). 
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within their nominal rule were protected from foreign invasion and their propensity in 
fighting with one another kept in check."5 Subsequent researches” have added much to the 
information given by Caldwell It has been said that tho first king of this line acoording to 
Caldwell was Partkrama Pat dya (1865) and the second Ponnumperumil Paríkrama Páüdysa, 
who came to the throne in 1481,and that Mr. Sewell added the names of two kings between 
1806 and 1481. Mr. Krishna Sastri confirms? the additions of Mr. Sewell. Only he rays, on 
the authority of an earlier inscription, that Kule'ekhara!! ruled in 1396 A.D. The Par&ákrama 
Paidya, whom Caldwell attributes to, year 1481 the really ascended the throne in 142213 a.p, 
and ruled for a spacd of 42 years till 1405 4. D. 
Arik:sarl' Par3krama 1422-65. 
From a large number of. inscriptions concerning him at Kuttélam and Tenkéal, 
we find that Arikésari Parikrama is a celebrated figure in the history of the later 
Pandyan kingdom. As the builder of the important and historio temple of Visvang- 
thaswami at Tenkasi, ''the Bonares of the South," which, ever since his time, was the 
capital of the Paiidyas, he will ever live in the history of Indian religion and art. The story 
goes that god Visvanatha of Benares appeared to him in a vision, and asked him, as his own 
temple in distant Benares was dilapidated, to build a new temple at Tenkàási, on the banks of 
the holy Chitra Nadhi, in the Tennar Nadu. The king accordingly commenced the building 
of a shrine in 8.1868. It was a huge undertaking, and occnpied, from the laying of the 
foundation to the completion of the pinnacle, the long space of seventeen years, 
and did not cease with the king's dssth.^? Parakrama Piidya was a great devotee of 
Biva, and he signalised hig piety by constructing, in addition to the Tenkási temple, a sabka at 
Jayantipura, a mantapa to each of the gods at Marudháür and Senbagavanam, and by bestow- 
“ing liberal endowments on the Salitisvara temple at Tinnevelly. Arikisari Parükrama was 
not only a builder and devotee, but in the view of Mr. Gépinatha Rao, a great soldier and an 
important political figure of the age. An inscription affirms that he was the conqueror over 
the chiefs of Singai, Anurai, Irasai, Semba, Vindai, Mudali, Virai and Vaippár. Mr. Gópi- 
natha Rao believes that he was also the enemy of the celebrated Narasa Naik, the father of 
Krishna Diva Raya. ‘In all the Vijayanagar granta of the second or Tuluva dynasty, Narasa 
Nayaka, the father of the distinguished Krishna D?va Raya, is said to have defeated a king 
of Madura named Manabhasha. We know that Narasa lived about the time of the first usurpa- 
tion of the Vijayanagar kingdom by Bâluva Narasimha!’ about 1470 a D., and 

8 Caldwell’s Tiunevelly, p. 54. 

Bee Madr. Bp. Rep. 1906, p. 72 which gives an account of the Pudukbétah plates, which are an im- 
portant document in thie period of Pladyan history ; (Ep. Rep. 1008-09, p 85-86.) 

W Ep. Rep. 1908-9; p. 100, Mr. Krishna Bastri bere sums up all the information Hina ue 
Påidyan dynasty of Tinnevelly, 

11 Inscriptipn No. 370 of 1908. 

7 Madr. Æp. Rep. 1909-10, p. 100; Trav, Arch. p. 44. According to Keflhorn, Ariktsarl ascended the 
throne between 10th Juno and 19th July 1422, as proved from astronomioal calculations (Bee. Mp. Ind. VII) 
Keilhorn mentions a Vire Pandya Miravarman, whose inscriptions are found at Tenkisi, Ktlayar KAfl 
end Tiruvadi, and who came to the throne, according to his calculation, between March and July 1443, and 
ruled till at least 1457. (Jp. Ind. VII) 

B For some minor differenoes between Mr. Krishna Basir! and Mr. Gopinitha Rao ín regs d to tho 
meaning of the phraseology of tho inssription describing the building of the temple, ese, Tras, 4 ck, Seriss, 

52, 
T li Thisis wrong. TheBSiluva usurpation took place only about 1480. Narese, however, lived about 
1470, Bat he could nat have mot Pardkrama, as the latter died in 1465, 
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distinguished himself in the latter’s service. This period agrees very well with that of a. 


(Pranvany, 1916. ' 


Parakrama Paidya.”13 One other theory of the same scholar may be noted in this ` 


connection,—a thoory which is, in my opinion, entirely untenable owing to ite violation of 
accepted tradition. “In tho section of stray Tamil verses called Tanipfdaltirattu, a verse 


praising a king named Mánábharaia, said to be the composition of the Tamil poet 


Pugaléndi, is found. If this name refers to Arikésarl Pardkrama Pitdya Deva, the age of , 
" But tradition," he 


Pugaléndi will become the last quarter of the 16th century A.D. 
acknowledges, “ places him at the beginning of the 12th1? century A.D." 
Alagan Ferumal Kulas khara till 1478. 


On the death of Ariktsart Parákrama, his younger brother Alagan Perumál Kula‘ékhara i 


Dévo, who had already shared with his brother the duties and dignities of royalty for 


more than three decadee—for two inscriptions clearly prove that he began to reign in : 
1429,—sucoeeded him aa the chief king. It is not improbable that he was the great Paidya, , 


who signalised his reign by marching as far as Conjeevaram in 1469 and was evidently 
compelled to retreat by Sáluva Narasingha and his general Narasa Naik. This, however, 


remains yet to be proved. A builder like his predeceegcr, he constructed an audience ball m ` 


the Visvanütha temple, and completed the tower which had been left unfinished by his brother. 


His reign seems to have ceased about 1478 A.D., when evidently his eon Alagan Perumál : 
Parikrama Diva assumed the sovereignty. Like the large majority of the kings of the age, ` 


he had a colleague in one Parákrama Kula ékhara!’ whose period of co-operation, however, 
is completely overlapeed by the period of his superior. 
^  Alagan Perums] Parikrama 1478-1516, 

Alagan Perumáli* Parikrama ruled till 1516, and was therefore the sovereign who 

must have been ruling at the time of Nárasa Naik's usurpation in 1501. 
(To be Continued.) 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

BEXOAR: MANUCOPS “ CORDIAL STONE.” interesting notes on the minerals, plante, animals 
` Ix hie ftoria do Mogor Manuscl has several | eto, that had attracted his aitention? Ho has a 
reforenoes! to the bezoar (Pers, pådsakr) or ' poison | chapter on “ begocrd " stones and a long account 
stone,” a hard concretion found in the stomach ofa | of the properties of the Goa or Gaspar Antonio 
wild goes of the Persian province of Lar. He used | stone “ I have also, " he adds a cordial zione 


t 


f with beneficial effects when treating a fernale 
patient at Lahore c. 1073, and omployed it, after 
he settled at Madras, in a special remedy which 
bore his name, The fame of Manuoci's ‘patent’ 
‘medicine reached the ears of. C. Biron, a Breach 
surgeon, Biron spent about six months Jn India in 
1701-1702, ohiefly at Pondicherry and Chandarnogar. 
On his return to Europe he published a short 


composed by Manouchi, & Doctor of Madras on the 
Coromandel coast. He sea it ab a Crown an 
ounce, I do not know what it m made of; this 
Doctor makes a groas secret of is, "' 


H. Hosrme. 


[^ Menoooh's stones” were also known to Lookyee 


account of his travels with many ourious and | in 1711. Bee Trade in India, p. 208. R.O. T] 





I Ibid, 53. 





M Thee were other Påidyan kings who had the zame title, See Æg. 5. Ind. Imsos, ITI, 58, Madu, 


Garetiacr, 33 


L 4 e., Jatila Varman Kulasékhars, who came socording to Keilhorn between November 1470 and 


November 
D The 
and Parikrsms 
But I 


rok. Ser » Bop. 190 
Arch, Series gad Ep 1909-10, p 100-101, eto 


'1480 and whose 20th year was 1400. 
dodyas mixed 


that the verison hice an ew biais Que EA 


of this serias of kings however is not so easily defined. There are so many Kula ‘tkharas 
in the 


thet tho whole period as one of 


1 storia do Mogor, edited by W.Irvine, L Gh, IL. 178, 431, TIT. 199. 


3 Curiosas do la Nature a de 1 "Art, Paris, Joan Moresn, 1708, 
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“DHARANI ", OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS, 
Translated from the Tibetan. 


Bx L. A. WADDELL, C.B., L.L. D. 

Tue cult of protective spells, in the form of magical texte, has been shown by me elsewhere 
tc be widely prevalent throughout Buddhism in all its sects, and to have played an important 
practical part in that religion from ite commencement.1 Such texts under the name of Paritté 
or Dhára»i are in universal use by all sections of Buddhists,—'' Southern ” as well as 
+ Northern,"—and T there adduced evidence, a&lmosi unimpeachable, to show that some of 
these spells were used by Buddha himself, 

T algo described the early widespread use of these spells amongst the amulet-loving people, 
not only of India but of the adjoining lands, that embraced Buddhism. Itis also attested by 
tke fact that the great bulk of the ancient Sanskritic manuscripte recovered from Central Asia 
bz Sir Aurel Stein and others consist mainly of fragments of these protective texte, the 
originals of several of which are as yet unknown. 

The interest and historical importance of these spells is not merely Buddhistio. Most of the 
crarms and their associated rituals (sdd&ana) exhibit elementa which, like those of the Atharva- 
véda, are manifestly pre-Buddhist and even pre-Vedic, and afford some Insight into the 
religion of pre-Aryan India. Especially interesting in this regard are the vestiges thus 
preserved of the animal-gods; e.g., the Garuda, dating manifestly to the earliest nomadic and 
pre-historic ‘hunting’-stage of primitive society, and the references to the eaily anthropomor- 
phic ‘ mother’-fiends, (Rakgint), also pre-Vedic, and dating to the matriarchal and more 
settled stage of early civilization ;,as welFas the light that is shed upon the evolution of 
many of the Brahmanical gods of the Vedio and later periods. Thus several of the gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon are disclosed by these contemporary texte in early or transitional forma, 
adin the process of being clothed by the hands of the Brahmans with the functions and 
attributes of popular aboriginal gods and genii, in regard to which prototypes Brahmanical 
literature is more or less silent. 

As little of this Dháraut Literature has hitherto been published for Western readers,* and a 
great mass of it existe in Tibetan texts translated with remarkable fidelity from the Sanakrit, 
it 1as been suggested to me that translations of some of these Tibetan versions into English 
would be acceptable to studenta of Oriental religion and mythology. I accordingly offer 
here an instalmerit; of these texta and their translations. 

The Tibetan material now available in Europe for this purpose is immense. The British 
collections in the national libraries are especially full, as they have been greatly increased by ' 
th» large accessions collected by me during the Lhasa Expedition of 1904,3 which included 
several seta of the ^ Dhárasi Pilaka " * as well as the series contained in three sets of the great 
Mahayana Canon (Ka-gyur), in the Encyclopedic Commentaries (Tan-gyur), and in numerous 
€ texta, mostly in duplicate or triplicate. 

^ Dhkdrayf’ Cult in Buddhism, ils Origin, Deified literature and Images: Ostasiatischen Zeitschrift, 


1915. 185 198 
Í Of the Pali Paria several have been translated b 

y ‘Collected Writings ” edited b 

eel ae summarised from 4 

















A. B. , Colambo, 1908. Of DhAdrast a few have been 
by R. L. C Nepales Buddhist Literature" 1883), by Max Mller (Usata. vijaya D) ; R., Hoeenle 
Mahd-mayürt in MS."). From the Chines, a fow by 8, Boal (Üniena) ; by 1 Sacred 
of the Hast. XXI); and a list of others contained in the Chinese Tripitaks B. Nanjio 
(epi à Ot the collections,the titles of several sre given b ay Coan Eod 14 
-Asiatio Hesearokes XX) and mors folly by J. J. Schmidt (Indes, Bt, Pelersb 1848), ind for part 
of those in the W. Thomas (Sédhanas in * Museon, '" Louvain, 1803 avd Dr. P 


F. W. 
Gn. his Catalogue he Danone Odletion, Pate tous), Bren tha CE IE Miller has 
teenslated a few (Utgurica, IT Berlin 19011.) ) ioo 
. 3 u Tibetan collab the Lhasa Mission,” Asini Quarterly Revioo 1913, 80-113 The collection 
wes between the libraries of the India Office, British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
iuen Tetang’s Records (Boal) IL 165, Waiters, do, IL, 160; Kern's Afanual Indian Buddhism 40, 
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The texte which I have selected at present are with one exception (No. 6)* now published 
and translated for the first time and relate especially to the Garuda, which is characterised in 
the title by ita ‘beak.’ That monstrous bird, which incorporates a sun-myth aa well as a 
thunderstorm-myth, from ite widespread prominence amongst primitive people in remote 
antiquity, presumably was regarded as the supreme spirit in prehistoric times. It is the Phoenix 
or Feng of the Chinese in ita combat with the dragon-spirits (the ndgas of India) who withhold 
the rain ; itis the gryps of the Greeks and the roc or rukh or simurgh of the Persians. In the. 
ancient Indian Buddhist soulptures at Safichi and elsewhere it figures prominently in 
antipathy to the nágas, and in prooees of being absorbed into Buddhist mysticism. Whilst 
into later Brahmanism it has been incorporated to form the oar of Vishnu and as the symbol 
of victory to surmount the standards and banners dedicated to that god by the Imperial: 
Guptas and other would-be Chakravarta emperors. In No. 2 the appearance and functions 
of the bird are described. 

By No. 6 important light is thrown upon the genesis and evolution of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, the so-called ‘Queen of Heaven’ and ‘Mother of the (celestial) Buddhas.’ 
The identity of Tårs with the goddess Uyuise-Vijaya was pointed out by me long ago. Now, 
in this Dhérani Tar] is identified with Durga (who also bears the title of Vijaya) and 
Kali and most of those other ‘Mother’ she-devils of pre-Vedic times, who have in later 
days been imported into and incorporated with Brahmanism. She is moreover especially 
identified with the Garuda under the title of the “ Female Thunderbolt-Beak,” Vajratundi. 

In form, these Dhárasis or spells are generally given the shape of the orthodox Bud- 

s&ira. They purport to have been recited in the usual way by Ananda at the ‘ First 
Council,’ the place and circumstances where they were ‘ delivered ' ia usually mentioned ; and 
the words of the spell are often put into the mouth of Buddha himself. The inoantatory 
formulas, constituting mantras or spells-proper, are in a crude style of Sanskrit, with recurring 
cabalistic ejaculatory words, such as are also found in Brahmanical mantras. 
1. The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak. 


Vajra-lohatunda Dhárasi. 
[Indis Office Tibetan texts (Waddell Collection) No. 17 Vol. Z. (19). No. 261i in my ue 
* Tib. MS. loc. cit.] 

Om! In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya vajra loha-tusda ndma dhfrayi: in the 
Tibetan speech Phags-pa rdorje gnam-lohags kyi moh'u [or “ The noble Iron-Thunderbolt- 
Beak of the Sky.'*] : 

Salutation to Buddha and all the Boddhisattvas! Thus have I heard. The Blessed 
One having gone into'the country of Magadha passed through ‘ the mango-grove.’ Leaving 
the mango-grove he sat down in the rock-cave of the Indra hille. Then Sakra the most power- 
ful of the gods together with the [gods of the] directions, came to the outaide of the place 
where The Blessed One was and saluted the feet of The Blessed One. Then Brahma and 
Visho and Indra (Sakra}and the four great kings [of the Quarters] thrice circled around The 
Blessed One and besought him saying:—O Bhagvan we, all assembled, beseech you to 

5 A fragment of this DAdra^i from the Sanskrit has been pore with translation by Dr Hoernle 
from’ e Sten MS. in J. R. A. 5. 1911, 461, eto., and a full lon of another Stain MB, is I understand 
to be published in the final Report on the "Expedition Resulta. An Uigur version of the same 1s translated 
into German F. W. E. Müller, Uigurica IL 1911, 50. . 

1 For er descriptions of this bird- from Buddhist sources with illustrations, seo my article on 
“ the Dharanf Cult” above cited, pp. 187-181. 


T “ The Indian Buddhist Colt of Avalokita and Tare,” J. R.A, S. 1894, 83, No. 4.. 
8 Indra-saila-guhd in the RAjgir Hills. 
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zapture the heart? of the Nagas to disperse their thunderbolte so that the malignant 
Nagas may not destroy the harvest, with manifold despoilation. Turn them aside, the wind 
and hail of the clouds, that they do not destroy everything, that the flowers and fruits and 
the harvests be preserved from injury. We beseech you to utter the spell called “ The Iron 
Thunderbolt-Beak of the Sky." We beseech The Blessed One for the welfare of all beings 
to bestow upon us this gift | 

The Blessed One [then] spoke thus to Brahmé, Vishgu and Indra, and the Four Great 
Kings [of the Quarters], Honourable Sirs! for the welfare of all beings I shall utter it as a 
blessing [like one 1] of the noble truths. Then Brahma, Vishou, and Indra and the four great 
kings heard the mantras of the dAára si [as follows ]: 

Salutation to the Three Holy Ones ! 

Salutation to Buddha Sákya-muni, to all the completely perfect Tathagata Arhante. 

Salutation to all the great Magical powera!? for compelling the calm of the glorious here- 
after.11 

Salutation to the highest in the three worlds. 

Matha matha pramathd (twice). jvalsta bhikrita vajra jvaya jvaya ; Mahdvaya viryapara- 
Irama. kojara jaya, pramabhavavwma, pramasare! Bho bho någa dipa dipa! Bhiswaramadha 
gramadkane namur-bhanan sphotayana wh Awh phat phaj!... dic. «tc. Haniw sarva- 
dusMana bhasvoddya hridaya mahyeiare jiladitri sudaradura hanahana kai phat . . œe. 

This what you have just now heard is ‘The glowing! Iron Thunderbolt-Beak of the 
Sky.” It will break all the malignant Nagas, and convert evil things into sweet perfumes. 
Tt will madden and destroy [evil] . . . &o. 

At the same time, he called forth by name [the following spirite to receive his commands : 
The Néga-king of the ocean Miáteüga, the Nagaking [known as] the ' Hooded One’ 
(OMaira), the great ‘ Enchanter.’1 Ten billions, one thousand millions and one hundred 
thousand saluted the feet of the Bhagavan who, after those Nâgas had formed an outer 
£asembly [said unto them] “ Guard ye all the beings of the world (Jambudvipa) the flowers 
snd fruit and harvests, the trees, leaves and branches! Free them from wind, hail and 
excessive drought! Make timely rain to fall! By your own vow, by the vow to your 
tutelaries and to the Tathagata, guard these for ever henceforth! Each of you becoming 
entirely perfect in mind do no injury to man” . . .&¢,, &o. 

3. The Red-eopper Beak. 
[India Office. Tibetan text (Waddell Colin.) No. K. 17. Vol. Z. (18): 
No. 265 in my List]. 

In the Indian speech [this] is called Arya ghadsa prataà bhanda-ghdi4 kada britachakhadh- 
ay4'; in the Tibetan speech 'p'ags-pa zais-gi moh'u dmar-pos gd«g-pai phyogs t’ams-chad gaon 
por byed-pa íes-bya-baí grads [i.e. “ The Dháraot of the noble Red Beak of Conper, who expels 
tae mischief in all the directions.’’] 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Dudhisattvas! Salutation to all the noble ones (aryas) | 
Salutation to all the Buddhas of the directions, to all the Bodhisattvas and hearers! Saluta- 
tion to the Blessed One. Tathagatha Arhanta, the completely perfect Buddha, Sugata the 
fearless one whose worda discipline humanity, the most high one, the leader of gods and men | 

Or spiri: "he ‘heart,’ or ‘essence,’ Tib. skin-po Seoondarily it means sajra or thunderbolt, also the 

dijon ob Mi'u-po. 
veia Apes iul [ot rpc rol oa der m The word which I have trans- 
lebed ‘compelling,’ namel: Sn ee and frequently 


umd in magical operations (of Cf Tact, Tb, Dia Dia, 
R * Bar-ba, e DM ecu. 
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Salutation to the faces of the thousand Buddhas! Salutation to the illustrious Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt (Vafrapést), 1 

This speech was thus heard by me :—The blessed One was ‘seated at the hermitage of the 
reed-grovel! by the sheet! of lotuses on the bank of the river Ganges,!° in company witha 
great retinue of monks and novices. 

At that time all the people were overpowered by disease caused by the någa (dragons)? 
and prayed [to Buddha] for the terrific supernatural power of the noble Red-oopper Beak, so 
that the eight plagues of the hot countries should not increase their fury,!9 carry off, upset, 
anok up the blood and flesh (of the people) ; that tho angry flood of consuming fiery waves 
might not descend [further]. [Here part of the Shaman’s operation in exoroising the Nagas is 
indicated. ] 

By throwing the iron-nail1® the paralysed limbs will despatch their accumulated stupe- 
faction to the cemeteries. By throwing up the seed® the diseases of the eight great Nagas 
will be ejected and the stupefying wounds over the earth be purified. 

He [‘ the Beak '] has the head of the Garuda bird with a body of oopper.#1 He feeds over- 
head, He hasa beak of copper 990 fathoms long. He devours anyone of the four races of 
Nagas. He craves for blood and hail? and water. He stares fiercely with red eyes. He 
ortinches [even] the gods. He laps up the marrow of things. He sends suddenly? uloerous 
diseases. He subdues the foundations of the three worlds. He scatters the poison of fearsome 
disease». Below. he strikes widespread panic into the lower hells ; above, he sinks down 
the highest of beings. He splite down the six thousand kinds of plague. He lays low the 
thousand kinds of N&gas of the interior [of the earth], For these reasons there is [amongat the 
disease-causing Nagas] fear of his appearance and re-appearance. 

Then Vajrapáni besought the Blessed One, the benefloent ascetic, [saying] * O Sugata, 
pray have compassion on the six classes of beings, pray set them free from their disease and 
distress | Pray set them free from the disease of passion, pray kill the ftre of anger, pulverize 
the rook of arrogance, clear away the darkness of ignorance, the poison of disease, deliver from 
the thousands of disease-demons 1" f i 

Thus having supplicated, [the Buddha], in compassion seeing [the distress], acted at 
heart, [Seeing] Vajrapani miserable and the torments of the fleroe disease, the state of the 
bodies of all, the [disease-spirits] breaking [their] promises and vows had tormented by sickness 
and enfet£ered with the thread of passion [Buddha-exclaimed], ** Come all [diseases spirits] ! 
swiftly come near here! Ishallexplain. Beadvised.”  Thusheoommanded. 

Then through Vajrapáni's [request 1] there arrived near, distressed at the commands 
of the Victorious One, to attend the presenoe of the Victorious one, the eight classes of the 
Raksa-mother fiends?’ [also ! he or they] called “ The swift-goer of the depths, the middle and 

M Jam-bubd. =Skh nala. There wes a hermitage of this name on the Ganges near Vaicili ~ 

13 Or ooverlet : «1-ke'ba—8kb, kumba (f^). 

M Litcrally ‘possessed of tho eight limbs or arms,” which the Dictionaries stato is the Ganges 

Y XMdee-nad. defined in the Dictionaries as ‘dimas caused by Nagas;' also leproey, kutja, 

3 gnad kr'o-bo. literally *furioua 

1* Johapa-Lyi gzer == Skt, kila, a form of Indra's bolt, B tig, also ‘ lines’ or ‘spota,’ 

% Jn Jewish mythology Bram is symbolic of irresistible weapons Den. 2, 30 ; Mio. 4, 18; Zech, 6, 1. 

2 Chu’-ser, may also mean ‘yellow water’ or ‘putrid water.’ 

2 Bur-du. which may also read ‘by (his) bolts.’ 





H The construction bere is involved and obscure; and Buddha is not een M wee 
intentionally so. in order that the of so bloodthirsty a being should not be directly to the 
placid Buddha 


D Lha-memerin, literally = god or spirit + mother (or not) ` fiand (rdbaw), can read ‘the fiends mne 
are not pods ie (Asur^) ; but the eight mothers rikani form a well-known group. 
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top," the race of the Brahman Naga Vasuta.25 Thus spoke Vajrapayi to the | whole] race of 
the Brahman Vasuta Naga. “ Who am Ito... make useless speech? Iam alone! You do 
not hear even me! You do not attend me, the mighty one . . possessed of swift energy.” Thus 
he said. Then Vajrapéni reflecting in heart [what he should do] said '' You who are 
the lords of the earth, what ahould I say to you?” [Then the Nága replied :] ‘I am the 
king of the Nagas, and am called * Vasuta’ the gem of the Brahmans.*” To me belongs all 
poison. . . {here follows five leaves describing the various diseases &o. caused by Nagas, 
and the spell appears to be disclosed by the Naga king himself in these words:] These 
were the words commanded :—Om Hru Hri Hri Ah Tathagata nága-hridaya. tathagaia namah 
dhamaya. tathagate raja eri lhanana, budya budiya, raja itala pari parilira, nagalm yarbada 
povamdha svaha ! Guha rája-la eváhli ! wis hii! . . (&c. &e.) 

By this fortunate talisman*?* of the noble one, the sharp Red Copper Beak, may the 
[evil] power of the six classes of" Vasuta’ be swept away 1.. Then straightway the vanquished 
rave of the Brahman [Naga] is turned aside. i 

This Dhâraaîi of the ‘Red Beak of Copper’ is translated by the Indian abbot Jtána 
Deva and the Tibetan Bande Cho's-'grub, and the translator (-iuterpreter) aKa-ba Bha-po.20 

3. The Thunderbolt-Beak. i 
Vajra-tuada DArasi. 

[From Ka-gywur-rGyud, Calo. edn. (also India Office 1), Vol. M. fols. 426-466: Csoma, . 
Analysis p. 540-7 St. Petersburg ed. 754 W., fols. 27-50 : Sohmidt, Indez p. 107, also in gZus 
(Dhrasi Section) of latter, 937 W., fola. 38-79]. : f 

Om! In the Indian speech [this is called] Fajra dusía^" nama någa samaya; in the 
Tibetan speech rDo-rjei mcA'w zés-bya-ba klei-dam tiig-go—{that is The Nága's vow called 
* The Thunder-bolt Beak."] T 

Salutation to the Omniscient One! At that time The Blessed One?! was staying at 
the great city of ‘The Striding Servant (1)’ © 

Amongst the great retinue [there] assembled [were] Takshaka [king of the Naga Ser- 
pent-dragons] and the rest of the Naga retinue, also gods and a great retinue of men assembled 
for the welfare of living beings. Seeing these, he [The Blessed One] thought that he would 
completely fulfil the hope of all by explaining tho religious means of doing virtuous aote. At 
this time in that city was a Brahman named Visnu a rich man enjoying great wealth. Proud 
in the possession of fine clothes and many goods and chattela [yet] was he not blessed. The 
sacred Vedas and the Brahmans were [his] means of crossing to the other shore [of existence] 
These began and ended merely with mantras (spells). By respecting these apells the Nagas 
were summoned ; by burnt offerings [was summoned] the Fire [ ! god]. When the harvest 
of this Brahman ripened it began to be destroyed by exasperating rain. He said I forgot for 

95 This title suggests Kubéra, who was lord of the Vasu spirits, and the rebast wero latterly placed 
under him; but he is not usually described as a Naga himself, yet in the Jatakas ho is given control 
over ndgas, In later Brahmanism the chief of all the Naga kings is Vasuki. 

1 Bram-ze-rin-poohe’. , *5 Oka's-pa literally ‘implement,’ oc woapon. 

*5 The last-named, who is called in one copy of, this text, Ka-ba, appears to me to bo the same as the 
Ka-ba l'albotsegs (or Srf-Kûta), wbo was a pupil of Padma Sambbava, circa 719-802 A. D,; seo my Bad- 
dhiam of Tibet p. 31 fn, 8 No. 17; Also Griindwedol’s Mythologie 40,55. Several of his works are in the 
Great Commentary, Tangyur, mdo Section, Vola, 117-124, 

M This is obviously a corruption of the copylst—the Dictionaries give Linda as the Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Tibetan moA’u, a beak; and the correct form is given in the colophons, X Bhagavan, 

n Gyog-’dor, literally servant + thrown off or forsaken or striding ; ^ possible restoration by. the Sane 
krit-Tidetan lexicons is Urana + ddsa. ` 


a 
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obtaining victory over this to utter the excellent spell and therefore the rain has begun to fall ; 
80 remembering the astrological formula he summoned the Néga [and] performed the burnt 
offering of fire—mixing together sessamum and fruits, and the mustard grain, butter, salt, he, 
made the burnt offering. Thereupon the Ndgas merely appeared [but] were not subjected. 

He praised the bolt [of Indra P? and struck the head of the Naga, and splitting it he enjoyed 
the pleasure of weakening the downpour. Thereupon the Néga quivering with great rage and 
fury, instantly by the swift power of a Ngga forsook his [former] body and changed tempo. 

rarily in a vapour of dazzling light to destroy [his assailant]. When this great spirit was des- 
cending like a shroud to destroy the body of the Brahman, the latter unassisted by his men 
was unable to make the burnt offering of fire. Helpless, in order to escape, he besought The 
Bleeaed One as a protecting mother to save him. Falling at the feet of the Blessed One he 

prayed saying: ‘O Bhagavan, save my life I beseech you from destruction by the enraged 

Néga! Willyounotsave! Save, O Bhagavan, Save, O Tathagata!’ Then The Blessed One 
spake. unto that great breathless Brahmin: ‘Fear not great Brahmin, Iahall be your pro- 

tector, and saviour and friend,’ and having thus spoken and saying no more, he sat down. 

Then Vajrapani, the great general of the Yakgas besought The blessed One, saying :— 
* Grant this prayer O Bhagavan, so that the harvest be not destroyed by wild?* Négas, also for 
the sake of [our] complete happiness.?> in the future. Your instructions are necessary for all 
living beings. In what way should we act in such an alarming emergency? O Bhagavan 
what is to be done to benefit the harvests, to protect them perfectly, to increase them to the 
utmost, for the complete protection of the fields against the hostile Nagas—we beseech you tell 
ust? 

Then, the Bhagavan answered Vajrapani the lord of esoterism and said :—'' Vajrapaui, 
the angry heart of the Nága causes it to do angry deeds. The Dháram called the 
* Thunderbolt Beak’, the heurt of the Tathagata, the Arhant and most perfect Buddha, is the 
remedy. That I now declare [unto you]. By this speech the injury will be swiftly stayed and 
all the harvest be completely protected &o., £o." 

Thereupon Vajrapigi, the great general of the Yakyas spake thus: ‘The Bleased One 
is the healer of all living beings. We beseech him in kindness to utter the words of the mantras 
of this great DA4ra'i. Then the Bhagavén in kindness said [the spell]: Namo Bhaga- 
vate sarvd Buddhana namo Bhagavate Sdkyaréjaval! Où jala jala giri giri bhavana, dipata 
néga-kula paisana, do. de. dic. Naga dindharini hum BE phaj jalini phat phat phai 
pha evaha |” 

(The subsequent pages go on to enumerate the various speoifio ills and diseases, demons, 
and animal pests against which the spell is efficacious, and also details the necessary offerings 
to be made. The only other reference to ‘ Beak,’ which I have observed is ‘the following, 
** the owl and the rat and the various kinds of long-beaks and swarming pests shall not como 
forth on the muttering of this spell." It ends by restating the title correctly as Vajra-inada, 
and adds that it is the thunderbolt-heart®° for allaying the harm done by Ndgas to the harvest. 
In the colophon no name of author or translator is mentioned.) ' 

(To be continued. ) 
3 Tib, pwr-bu. This is the name of the large nail of wood or metal used to stab demons. My 
Saaskrit-Tibetan Dictionary gives ita equivalent es Efl and ‘iaku’ and the former manifestly is intended 
for Mila * bolt, pin or lanos, from Rito bind (Wilson's Skt Diot, X82); and the latier is obviously corrupt 


tor saba = the thunderbolt of Indra, Wileon 5. D. 848. 
H Literally *untemed.' 9 Or ntredya. 95 Or‘ easonoo ' sRi-po. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADUBRA., 
‘ By V. RANGAGHARI, MA, L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 36.) 
SECTION VI 1500-1530. 


The Empire under the Tuluvas, 

We have already seen how the great Tuluva regent Narass Naik deposed the Emperor 
Eájuva Immudi Narasimha and established a new dynasty on the throne of Vijayanagar. Men 
of great capacity and industry, the monarchs of the Tuluva line took prompt steps to bring the 
various provinces and feudatory states under the control of the central authority. It is true 
taat Narasa Naik died within a year or two1? after his exaltation to the imperial dignity ; 
kut even within this short space of time, he made his name a real power throughout the 
Empire. His eldest son and successor, Vira Narasimha, the Busbal Rao of Nunisz, ruled till 
1309 A.D. According to copper plates and inscriptions, he was a virtuous emperor who made 
gifts at various places, such as Riméivaram, and Srtrangam; but according to travellers and 
caroniclers, a weak and incompetent sovereign, whose repose was constantly invaded by 
ether external or internal enemies. Free from the dominance of the strong personality of 
Naresa, the feudatories of the various provinces showed signs of disaffection and indepen- 
dance, and defied the central authority. Many of the Kanarese chiefs of upper Karnata or 
Mysore, for example, became overbearing. The Musalmáün governor of Goa openly made war 
with his suzerain.® The chief of the small, but strategically well situated, feudatory 
sate of Ummathûr in Mysore rebelled, and after a victory over the Emperor, made himself 
irdependent4! at Terkandmbi and the surrounding country. Taking advantage of these 
troubles, the Gajapati king carried his arms into the empire, and seized the fortresses of 
Kondavidu and Udayagiri. The sultans of the Trans-Tungabadra region naturally exulted in 
tkeir immunity from chastisement and opportunity for aggression. 

The Empire under Krishna Dóva Haya 1509-1530. 

Tt was under such ciroumstances that the great Krishna Déva Raya*? came to the throne. 
It is beyond our province to give a detailed account of the greatness, the magnificence 
and the achiovements of this remarkable man. Nowhere in the world’s history do we 
find a more striking example of a king who deserved to be king not because of his 
inheritance, but because of his kingly qualities. Soldier and statesman, administrator 
ard conqueror, poet?^ and patron of arts and letters, Krishna Déva was undoubtedly the 
grsatest monarch that ever sat on the Vijayanagar throne. The works of Akbar seem to fade 
inzo insignificance before the glories of this monarch. Numerous are the romances that have 








P In tho latter part of S. 1424 4, e., 1502 A. D. : See Arok, Sur. 1008-00, p, 171. 
2 Ep. Carna, VI ; Arch. Surv. 1908-00. 


1 Teri-anambi js Gundlupet Taluk of A[ysoro. The Kongudéea Rájába] also mentions the growth of 
wer of this chief at the expense of the Empire Bee Ep. Car. III, 95, which sa that a hiat named 
Malle Tja was so aggressivo as to extend his toeritory as far as Penukonda. Inscr tions 678 nad 270 cl 
1928 point out that Narasa Raja Udeyar held territory as far as Tirumuranjampûndi in Cofnbatore in 1499 
A, D.: (poo alao Bp. Rep. 1900). 
2 Ho was about 20 when he came tothe throne. the son of or Nagala; a quesn ót inl inferior status, 


Krishna Déva was considered by many to be illegiti His predecessor ed to deprive 
Ve 198 Me, Khe Stet tame soa o wells antiguiics;"Virtocingarm. Š sof Telugu Pear 


H Eg. Krishna nie himself composed’ the re er Pi 
He also patronised man, writers and came to be known as Bhaja (Be (Bee "lives of Puen 
Pods, Arch. Sure. 1908.09, pP. YD. 185-180. alec Ep. Ind. I, 870-1; Ibid 398-402. 
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gathered round his magic name. Numerous are the tales, embodying facts as well aa fictions, : 
with which poete and writers have, for centuries, loved to associate his beloved person, 
Poets have praised his poetio genius, scholars have admired his acholarahip, kings his . 
kingoraft, priests his piety, artists his taste, and the historian his towering personality in ` 
the history of Hindu civilization. Even to children his name possesses a charm. The hero of: 
a hundred nursery tales, he is, with his friend and “ father," Bá]uva Timma?! Appáji, their 
friend, their companion and their hero, Even to-day when the round of tales goes around ` 
the domestio hearth of the Hindu home; when the children, old or young, gather around the '. 
smiling old man and ory for the good old stories, heard perhaps scores of times, of the beloved f 
“Raya, and of the more beloved “ Appéji,” whata sunshine is therein their faoes | how '* 
poignant their grief when the son of Nágala was condemned by his cruel brother to be 4 
deprived of his eyes! What joy when he was saved by Appaji and the eyes of sheep were: 
presented to the tyrant | How interested when “the great emparor’s personal habits, his ' ' 
gymoastio exercises, and his morning pursuits are narrated ! Krishna Déva Raya, in short, ' i 
is the national hero of the Ándhras, and more than any other sovereign, made the Telugu ° 
sovereignty over south India a reality. “Immediately after his acoeesion, he adopted effectual , | 
measures to reimpoee the yoke of the empire on those who had defied?" ita standard. He first | 
reduced the powerful Ummathdér chiefs of the Mysore-Kongu marches, who, as we have 
Already seen, had grown turbulent in the time of Vira Narasimha, The pride of the | e 
Gajapati?? was then humbled ; not only were the fortresses of Udayagiri and Kondavida ;, 
once again brought under Vijayanagar, but the Gajapsti dominions invaded, and the: 
Gajapati king had to humbly acknowledge the supremacy of Vijayanagar. The king.of, 
Orissa then felt the puissant arms of the great emperor, and a pillar of victory in the heart of 
the Kalinga country remained, ever after, a melancholy reminder of the military aggreasion 
of the Telugu over the Uriya ; and when the defeated chieftain was compelled to give his. 
daughter?’ in marriage to the conqueror, he had to rue the proud and indiscriminate’, 
contempt in which he had held the family and powers of his adversary. 
Krishna Deva Raya’s foreign Polley. : 
An even more successful exploit of Krishna Deva was the conquest of the’ Raichür | 
duabi* from the Muhammadan, and the invasion and occupation of Bijüpür itself. The, 
country of the 'Adil Shah was overrun, the fortress of Kalbarga?? was destroyed, and the! 
Vijayanagar emperor found himself the arbitrator in the internal politics of Bijápür and: 
Ahmadnagar. Never before had the enemies of Vijayanagar trembled so muchas in the 
days of Krishna Déva and never had Vijayanagar ruled over such an extensive territory. ad 
While the emperor was engaged in these exploits in the north almost throughont his reign; 
he ‘did not forget the comparatively tranquil South. : 
His power strongly felt throughout the empire. i 
- flere, -thore was no corner of the extensive land which stretched from sea to' - 
sea and from the Krishna to the Cape whibh escaped his vigilant control. The large number 


ES Te MEE MNEIFZAGAA CINE MERE COEUR EM UC M E E TUE 
E For a connected account of this celebrated man, based on epigraphical records, see 4; oh. Sure, 
Muri s Ta ‘The literature concerning him and his activities is j 


m 


in the of Sivasamudram ; the also refer bo tt. 
ical and other authorities in connexion with this have been ably cited 
Mr. Krishna Bá£tri Surv. Rep. 1908-00, pp. 176-179. d w 
Y Arok. Sure. 1908-9, p. 179 based an lon and Telugu and Tamil literature. 


9! Bee Bewell’s Forgotten Empire for àn elaborate discussion of tho date of ihe Raishûr siogo and 
ee oc Dr) I mo AT o 1000; "y. Rep. 1007 ; Nunia aooount ; Boott's Dekken I, 280-40 


» Boe DCN aid f Mack. M38., 1882, p. 87. 
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and the wide range of inscriptions?! go to prove this. In the distriots north of 
Madras, in the region oovered by modern Mysore, in Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, 
the Aroote, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly,—in the whole of South 
India, in fact, including Mysore and South Bombay, the marks of his sovereignty are 
apparent. In South India he distinguished himself chiefly by his temple architecture and 
by his religious endowments to almost every Vishgu and Siva temple, The temples of 
Chidambaram, Tiruvain&malai, were especially benefited by his magnificent labours. The 
thousand-pillared mantopam, the sacred tank, the eleven-storeyed gópwra, the car of 
Viniyaka, the central shrine, the gold and silver jewels, the gold pinnacle, cornice and 
doo-ways, and the other glories of the Tiruvahi&malai temple were due to Krishna Déva’s 
liberality?*. The lofty and imposing northern tower of the Chidambaram temple, again, 
was his work.** “The high towers of most of the temples of the south,” says Mr. Krishna 
Saétri, "must have been built in the time of Krishna Riya, as also the picturesque and 
extended addition known generally as 100-pillared and 1000-pillared maniapás. We 
frequently hear of a R&ya-gópur&m, which means the tower of Rayar (i.e., perhaps Krishna 
Rays). It is not possible a£ this stage of epigraphical research to say how many temples 
were benefited by Kriabna Rá&ya's charities. It may be presumed that his liberal hand 
was practically extended to the whole of the Empire." 31 In 1617 he remitted?* 10,000 
varaids of the imperial revenue to the Siva and Vishnu temples of the Chéja country.2¢ An 
inscription of 1528 at Piramalai says that the Emperor’s power was felt in the island of 
Ceybn. 
The Southern Viceroys between 1500 and 15380. 

A word may be said about the viceroys of Vijayanagar in the south and the indigenous 
Paicyan dynasty during the period of thirty years covered by the reigns of Narasa Náik, Vira 
Naresimha, and Krishna Deva. It has been already pointed out, how, after the usurpation 
of Narasa Naik, the Saluva Emperor, Immadi Narasimha, sank into the position of a subordi- 
nate viceroy, and ruled in the basin of the Kavéri and Vaigai—S.Arcot,Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore, Immadi Narasiwha had the mortification to observe himself relegated to oblivion by 
Nareaa’s son, Vira Narasimha, in 1502. The relations between the two are unknown, but 
there is clear evidence to prove that the former lived at least till 1505.47 In the years which 
followed, the SAjuves continued torule over the Kavéri and part at least of the Vaigai 
regions. From his headquarters at Tiruvádi, one Eellappa Vira Narasimha Náyakar, who 
has been styled in &  Chingleput reoord;* “Ubaya Pradhfni,” and occupied 
& very prominent place in the counsels of the Empire, gave various grante from 
1515 to 1680. “In S. 1444 Sellappa Vira Narasimha Nayakar restored, apparently 
on his own responsibility, a grant to a temple at  Tirumaiyam in the 


IL In Salem X. g. an ines, of Karptram Udaya Tel "no Senden fm apran (near Salsi) 
ahowsthat Sela Nadu was under him (see. The ioc. 1908 1903 
TB aroos ha bodlt- ds Nh DPT SEE UN ) His inso. are id 
(116, 117, and 118 of 1897) ; of 1901) 8. o) at Tiruvann&malai (Jp. 
13 ae lere id (146 of 1903); 35 o£ 1905 thas 
resco of aM Vr ora te yeaa en ie ae Tadikombu near X (4 of 
eger of otrenan, elg a Kondaiya Dêva Maha Raja, son of Bonna Râjaiya. 
3 Arch. Surv. 1906-9, p. 181; Jp. Rep. 1900, p.-27, (574 of 1902, eto, 
3 Ineo. ee eet 1892. H Aroh. Surv. 1908-09, p. 186 (footnote). 
9 Ibid. p. 182. 


M This gift has been recorded in the temples of Tiruvaühn&malai (B. Arcot), Sendamangalam (B, 
Aroo$) Kannantr (Irichi), Trichi, eto. 


N Arch. Surv. 1908-00, p. 172. . 
M Ineo. 333 of 1909, of & 1450 records a gift for the merit of Krishna Déva at Achsrapikam. 
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Pudhukóttsi: state? t) “Two: inscriptions. from Tirupattür. dated; 8, 1432, Feien x 
the sanie: chief A? ;-Froin ‘these -we understand that, Siluya /N&ik was a. z very powerful ., 
and.oonBpibuous./magnate of Krishna. Déva Ráya. So powerful way he, that- hé seems, Bs 
have: entertained ideas, of, treason, and „to. have been-looking anxiously. for, the death nf un) 
Krishna-Déva, so- ithat;he,could declare himself independent ; and when Krishna Déva died e 
in 1580, he: actually declared hirabelf;. independent, and „excited, thereby, one ofthe moet a! 
formidable rebéllions, in. Vijayanagar history, a-: ‘rebellion ; ;*hich . had-important. effects. om.. 
the history of 8. India, and; which indirectly led, „a8 We ‘shall spe in the, next, ee thet. m 
establishment: of the Naik drhasty in. Madura.. . E Nee ee he me eee ce ; 

-The Karnâtaka Rijia’  Cavistáracharitra*! gives a ‘different acoount, ofthe d part. 
of the Empire under Krishna Dàva Raya. It says that the affairs of the- Karnataka were verfi d 
much 'tinsettled, that thé;chiefs were. turbulent, and that. an. imperial army of 100,000: men. 
had:to‘bersent to oonquer-and compel the. payment of tribute, and, allegignce, -, The, operat 
forces Gommanded-by ithe Sird&rs;Vyappe Naik, Tuppakki Knishnapps Naik; Vijaya Raghavay, v. T 
Naik and Venkateppe Náik, proceeded to. Seritigapatam and enforced tribute fram: alt thes r) 
chiefs of that region; Vyapps then:descended into the lower. Carnatio and arrived at-Vilur by: t 
way of Ambar. Heroithe numerous chiefs of Chittàr and Tondamandalam met, him and salatir." 
‘ed the"ifhperi&lflag. Making one:Pennurutti Venkata Reddi; the Faujdar. of, this region, -~ 
in aocord&noe'witlithe Rájà's orders; Vyappe then resumed his. march and-arrived: at Jinji, w 
Heré-thié kings óf'the land between that place and Jayankondaché|apuram saluted him and - i 
paid obeisance. Vyappa then despatched his colleagues Vijaya Rághava Náik and.’ ' 
Venkatappa Naik to the sonth to collect tribute from the:Chóla; Pátdys; and the Chéra 
realnib)': Thede°génerals: visited, in the course of their triumphant career, the cities Gf 

jore; Triokiriopoly, Madurmand Tirunagiri, and excited so much,fear inithe minds of. thé. US. 

6hiefsànd governors. thet they hastened to acknowledge the Emperor. The whole of. the... 

r Carnatic now'fórmed.part.of.the Ráya's Samastháns, and brought in,an ado, a 
revenüe of thfeé ororés to the imperial treasury. V-yappa divided the whole country into: three: 
divisioni, sach of which brought.in & crore, and .was ruled by a;vigeroy. ; He himself stayed «- NEC 
at Jiji "ToNVijay&' Raghavae-he.gave Tanjore, and.to Venkatappa; Madura and Tirunagiri;:; v! 
Vyappe! '&nd His’ Jiéutenantt Topp 'kki! Krishn&ppe Naik bad. the- country: north: ofi the. 5,77 
Coleroon tinder thein? Vijaya Rághava had the: Kávàri region, and: Venkatappa, the: Waigal. est 
and ‘the Tiribraparni “basins. : Each: looked after his province, and;.ocollected.-tribute.. 
from! thé’ Ióoal rulers. ' The’ Chronicle pid on to deserjbb;the actions .. d achieves . 2i 
mentë of thé vloeroys of Jinji in detail... Toa dud TU y edy ore npr as 

We cantiot say how far this account: is correct. But Meis nora to makerus think: roi 
that itlis not’ oorreót,"- -The division of-the-Empire for purposes of good administration is not no 
unnatural; and:Krishna Deva might have sirthärised euol w Provsdyre: o. TII E 

Cee s 1 qu tee The, Govertions’ èt, Madura apo bt tds gems wer gee. cds 


Salt 3 E "uota 

"A pule n Ms gin "EE gts : 

iia Hipage adio gonata Vipéroy of “Madara” "ad: pide velly, Wiat “ab ak thc” es 
relation”? bétwpdit,* pipt “in and -Bajara l Naräsitnha ‘Naikeen’ 4. Was: he. his. subordinate) 9/2 i 


y^ ubt! ii ay inea (HUE 
or was he dac to Vijaya kigiar “Naik ic de „ip, diffie "dE à te aby ib a. ‘a 
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of the Mackenziot* MSS, saysthat between 1500 and 1535 there were, a number of 


. Naik governors in Madura. These were Tenna Ngik who rüled'from 1500 to 1515 ; 
zt Narasa Pillai? 1515-1519; Timmappa Náikar, 1519-1524; Kottiyam K&maiya Naik, 


"m 


t 


1024-1520; Chinnappe Náikar, 1526-1030; Vijaya Naika,+4 1580-1836 ; and Vi&svanátha 


. Naik, 1535-1545. : What was the relation .between these. governors and Venkatappa 


Naik 1 "Was he:superior to'them allt ‘If eo, how..long washe in that position, All 


(n these es Aro diffüoult;to answer. ‘Further ' opigraphioal "Hiscoveries alone can 
Ss UN US 2 ; 


1 


FÉ s the loai ktips in tio same Period NL TEE 

Kt is oertain that’ while Sáluva Naik, or Venkatappa Naik, was represénting the imperial 
interests in the districts of Trichinopoly and Madura, the indigenous rulers cdntinued to'rule 
as his subordinates: "In Trichinopoly, for instanoe, ond Channsiya Báliya Déva ruled about 
1630 and acknowledged the supremacy of Krishna Deva, and gained’ distinotion by his 
gifts to the god and goddess at Urniyar: It seems that this chief looked on Sá]uva Naik 
with suspicion, if not hatred, and proved himself, as we shall gee later on, & no mean enemy 
3f his, Coming to the south, the. region around Madura was under-the immediate rule of the 
Vánada Révars, Still. further south were the Páüdyan rulers of Tepnkási, who olaimed a 
'30minal supremacy over the Váriada Ráyars, but readily paid allegiazice to: Vijayanagar 
. and ‘its ‘representatives, ' We, have already seen how, at the time of the udirpation of 
Narasa Naik; ' "Alagan ‘Perumal, Parakrams was ruling in Tinnevelly, - ' He continued to 


: ` govern during the reigns of. Vira Narasidha. and Krishnadéva, . He died jn 1516 and. pd 
: ` Jollowed by the joint kings Abhirama Parakrama and Ahavarama, the first sovereigns of 
: Pudhukóttai plates.*? - These held power till 1538 when one of the UOS ITAERBDUE ia vt 
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the dynasty, Jatilavarman "Srivallabha, ‘ascended the throne. ' 
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and the troops of Achyuta were completely routed. For an explanation of the latter part sse Chaps. TIL. 
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` The Death of Krishna Deva 

In the year 1530 Krishna Déva Rays joined his fathers, leaving a void in South Indian 
history which could hardly be filled by any other statesman. His death was a blow to the 
Empire from which it never recovered. His brother and successor, Achyuta Raya, was not 
wanting in capacity, but the moment the eyes of Krishna Déva closed, there was a universal 
rebellion in the Empire, and Achyuta Raya had to go to the south and quell it. It was this 
formidable rebellion that indirectly led to the establishment of the Naik dynasty in Madura . 
but in order that the condition of Madura and the south in general may atthe time of the 
establishment of the Naik dynasty be well understood, it is neoeesary that the civili- 
zation of South India in the period of Vijayanagar supremacy must be described. I shall 
therefore proceed to sketch the features of South Indian civilization inthe next section 
and then describe, in the next chapter, the events of Achyuta Raya’s administration which 
ultimately led to the Naik Raj in Madura. | 


BOOK NOTICE, 


Tus GARDENS oy THE (AT MUGHALS. ByO.M 
Vues Sruarr. London, Black, 1918. 
Tums is a notable work for two reasons It 

breaks new ground and has been written by the wife 

of a young officer of a British Regiment serving 
temporarily in India. In the lattes respect it supphes 

a welcome answer to the complaint that English 

Indies obliged to reside In India for a while take 

no interest in the country. 

This ia no butterfly book, but & serious attempt 
at the history of modern Indian gardening as 
introduced from further North and West by Baber 
and his successors, and at comprehending the symbo- 
lism in which the Indian lady of to-day enshrings her 
garden. There are minor mistakes in it, of cours, 
for the writer is young and has had perforce to look 
for information and guidance to more experienced 
persons, who have not always guided her aright. 
But this fact need not trouble the reader. If he 
is experienced, be oan put the errors straight for 
himeelf. If he is not, they will not affect him 
The main fact for both classes of readers is that 
this book seriously starta a lino of enquiry well 
worth following up by those who would know what 
is in the minds of the natives of India, while they 
ve out their daily lives. ~ 

The fact of the author being & woman gives 
ber an advantage that no man, however experienced 
and learned in things Indian, could have, Gar- 
dens are everywhere naturally attached to dwellings 
in euch a way that the women oocupying the 
houses can have ready and continuous socees to 
them. Bo she has been able to make friends with 
the wives and other female belongings of the owners, 
and find ouv at firsb hand from them what their 
gardens mean to them, and how their contenta 
and forms have come to be preserved. All this 


enables her readers to get at the inner life of the 
people : always veluable information. 

The author is rather severe on modern Britush 
taste in gardening as being inapplicable to India, 
whereas the formal Mughal garden and ite sucoes- 
sors are fully suited to situation and olimate, 
The present writer cannot agree with this view 
altogether. India is a vast country and there are 
conditions in places to whioh the modam English 
system seems to be admirably: surted, while in 
others, especially in the and, dusty plams, the 
formal Walled system seems to specially succeed. 
What does appear to be faulty taste is to mix up 
the modern British system with the Mughal, and 
to attempt, os is sometimes done, to combine both 
within the same four walls Tho irreaistiblo ten- 
dency in all Oriental countries s to follow the 
governing powers, and there is no doubt a danger 
under British rule of all the formal Indian gardens 
becoming Anglicised to their damage. If the author 
succeeds m giving native ladies a pride in their form 


will have performed a work of permanent usefulness. 
In view of the severe controversy bound to arise 
over the ordering of the new Delhi this book is 
moat opportune. Gardens on a great woulo will be 
necessary and both British and native sentiment 
wil have to be considered. This book will supply 
much necessary information on the latter point, 
whioh would not otherwise be forthooming. I must, 
however, point oub that tho Mughal System to be 
beautiful and successful is “ millionaire ” gardening, 
and if followed on a cheap scale is bound to be the 
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“ DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS, 
Translated from the Tibetan. 
BY L, A. WADDELL, OB. LL.D, 
(Continued from p. 42). 
4. The Black Iron-Beak, 
Loha Kala-twada.2™ Tib. 1 Ohags mehu nag-po. 

[Ka-gyur Gyud. Caloutta (& LO. 1) Hodgson Coll. Vol. M: I. O., Tib. texts. (Waddell 
Coll.) No, K. 17. Vol. Y. (21), No. 264 in my list : Ceoma, Ae. Res. XX. 540 (8).] 

This purporta to have been recited by Ananda in order to procure rain, eto. It is to 
coerce a large number of ' great Nága-kings,' who are specified by name. 

b. The Thunderbolt-Claw. 
Vajra-Ratirw. Tib. rDorje sder-mo. 
(I. O., Tib. Texts (Waddell Coll.) No. K. 17 vol. Ji. (81), No. 260 in my list]. 

It is addressed to several * Mothers,’ and other she-devils who are specified by name. No 
translator is named. 

6. The White Umbrolla-one of Buddha's Diadem, 
Usia Siüdiapatra Aparajita. 
. The great Turner-away (of Evil). 

[Tibetan: Ka-gywr rGywd, Calo. (& L O. 1) Hodgson Ooll. Vol P. (18) fol. 181-188 
224-229; Csoma As, Res. X X. 519 (18) ; St. Petersb. Vol. Ph. (14) fol. 213-224. Dkérasi Sect. 
W. 188-188: J. Schmidt Cat. 162; L O., Tib, Texts (Waddell CoL), Ká-gywr as above. 
Sanskrit :—Raj. L. Mitra, Nep, Budd. L4t, 227; Btein, Turkesian MSS., Hoernle, J.R:A S. 
1911, 401 ff: E. 4.8, Hodgs. Coll. No. 77—Uigur ;F.W.K. Muller Uigwrioa II., 60 ft. —Chinese; 
Bun, Nanjio, Cat. Tripitaka, No. 1016 (1)] 

“In the Indian Speech [it is called] Arya tathágatossipa sitdtapatre aparájila?? mahà- 
pratyaagira paramsiddha nama dhéragt: in the Tibetan P'ag-s-pa de-bs in gkags-pai gisug-tor-nas 
byua-bai gdugs-dkar-po-ohas gz'an-gyis mi-t'ub-pa p'yir-slog-pa che'n-po mck'og-tw grub-po xes- 
byas bal gruis i.e., “ The Dhárati called The Noble White Umbrella One, invincible against 
others who sprang from the diadem of the Tathagata to &ocomplish39 perfeotiy the great 
turning away [of evi. P’ 

Salutation to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and Noble Hearers and Pratyeka 
Buddhas | Salutation to the Blessed One, (Bhagav&n),'? the invincible queen of the diadem ! 

This word'was thus heard by me. The Blessed One was seated in the storeyed temple 
of the gods of ‘ The Thirty Three ’ with a great congregation of monks, a great congregation of 
the Bodhisattvas together with Sakra, the ruler of the gods. At that time, the Blessed One 
seated himself on a low cushion, and at that low level entered into the deep meditation called 
* the perfect Vision of the Diadem ' (Usatea vidariana).41 





* Ono version reads ‘ dufia.’ 

™ Tho masculine gender here, as well as in the Tibetan translation of the title, presumes, I think, a 
Torm antecedent to the delflostion of this spell as a female goddess. 

H grwb-pa, the Tibetan equivalent of the Banskrit siddha means to eocomplich by yoga-me&bods 

@ This is masculine, 

£ In tho list of ‘religious steges ' (dharmapaycraya) enumerated in the Mahéryutpaiti (No, M4. 82 
Bt, Potersb, edn. p, 81) is mentioned Utntta-vícarmurdAnah samadhi provera, 


t 


fl. 50 EAT? TÉTHR INDIAN ANTIQUABYs, č ? iran gt, 


Not lopg after hewasseated in that mem Ue words of ans pacers spell issued 
from the middle of the diadem o the Blessed, Qne, nesa 


‘ Salutation to the Buddha, the Law,48 the Oongtegation ! Salutation to the series of the 
seven All-perfect Buddhas, fie donlirdgntion. of ‘Bodhisattvas and the hearers (erávaka), Saluta- 
tion to the great embodied Bodbidatbvás, Maitkeys dad the rest | 
Eb Salutation to tHe sainta (drhakia} of the Worldyto those who have ‘ entered the stream ’ 
(of saintahip, srautipanng),.to £ the. sainte who y vi teanmigrete only once (eakridégdmin) | 
113959 einn o "A eee guihjened gaps of : the present tegel SR 
tino gode (Dara lo the ume power ali, pall nho. hola 
the ple ude be me rll ere "on 
Dun MP the blessed Rudra, t tthe low of Ung (ihe tamer away 
of, or from, diffloulties),«5 also to hargel i 
Salutation to the blessed Nutivage:i ‘in his forms doing great deeds ! 
Balotation to the blessed: Mahakala dwelling ‘iniithe fearsome b arce city in the 
cemeteriekard:the/ o9 pa-0f Mothers Guing eiergetic doedspthe'Slored ones 1.0 1: 
oA .Rlütefüdi otis Hna ofthe blessedTatha gata’ 1éxciloM ? Jat9vos ot bee- p i ri à! 
Salutation to the line of the blessed Thunderbolt, the blessed Jewel; the blessed -Eleph- 
antis the blessed Virgins Kumárá) the blessed Nagas! sz] set © 
Salutation to the blessed, king E e weapons, the completely perfect 
Saint the Tathagata, Buddha] | — 5. 
the hjpmed Sentpletely Brot sattt Fatiligata Buddha Amitabha l 
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To out asunder all the [hostile] spells% of others ; eL oe ie RSS cans 
To turn aside all untimely“? envitonmenta ;** ema: Par ee fate es use 
To save? the animated beings from all fetters*4 and from accidental death»; ™ ow 07^ 
To turn aside all hostilities*® and evil dreams and evil pects. Saad gies tov 
To frighten away the injuries of yakwzs and raksga); s ve eg Senec) 
To frighten away the hosts of 80,000 malignant'démons 5€ | "^ Se pe an Seb 
To cause happiness throughout the 28 lunar constellations'; ! «4° * ee Vest faa, potah, 
To turn aside all enemies and dangers and hatred ; EMEP RE AISA SIN 
To frighten-aw&y all ovildemotis; MITAD DE; maa ia rne slot cus aj P C. 
To turn aside fire and flood. Oba aab e ente lush scare mi T 
She is the saviour (Tara)? from all fear of hermfil-things l * ‘+ £- cs 08 adio israr TE 
The great terrible destroyer (Ugl&)95-is she; Haud gunt othotsi(npatijitay L^" zu 
‘Very. fierce’ (Chay q&)89 is.she;' with/great might |! ^: 07 s! = doo seuat ess dna dT 
Very fiery, with great shining brightnees( Maríci) / unen oger i eii agaid valen fle 
Of great whiteness, & white'oneis she,'olad in a garland ‘of fainga: esis Modazinurrr ia 
The noble Tárá, with the-frowning brotrs (BÁribwhi (1J)) («D so on aus cara ado wida on T 
The renowned one known ai T'he:garlanded with thunddrbolla oP victory KH more 2C e 
Her outward mark of the lotus is the inark of the thunderbolt p 0112» von Ili ot borea. 
The garlanded one, invincible against others (Apardjitay U^ ) 77700 us cadt doesesc o M 
With thunderbolt-beak (Vafra:iusdi) [yet] the shape ofa behuléonh dimkel 91 du yu 
Placid (Sivá) is she, adored by all the gods ! AES oc we 
garlanded ibe fled air aio i47 f£) 
D sie ee MN : cim 6iu] basai na fe aas 
-Noble Tard groát in might, uio th thidndér:bolt'onohbining othar ditas i e To tonno oeng O 
S The thunderbolt maid, the upholder of the raoe | ! bengtizals 1:06 «t ona oT? ads xo 
! B6 jewelled with thé-juloe'ot th»/saitron flawet |! 291 5n? ei cdiabnradd Jew foy CIS 
The famous thunderbolt diadem of Vairogana | — ' eR oe nS 
May all this troop àf thy injiti farina, protoot our own eirol did the [Budáhist] doctrine 
and all living beings 1' uon p» fyc petet Se std, 0) o0 snae l 
[Here follows the especial incantation or spell, the Dhaidh- opi a wk PT i 
is a shorter form of the above prayer for proteotió with flle déiditionat oa baliétio Wü] | 
Oia sarva tak&patormisa wilatapairé had hri kri iod. DOR M MEC 
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Para pisabhaksasakari &c. 

Sarva dusiana pradustana, cc. 

Sarva yaksa raksa graká ngm vidhvasi sanakari, dec. 

Sarva para vidya che damakari, dc. 

Chatwra-sitinass graka sahasrá wa vidhva, de. 

Asiaei-Hindh& naksatra na pras&dhanakari, dec. 

Asiavi saxi makágraAá nasi Vidkvai, do. 

O White umbrella-one who issued from the diadem of the Tath&gata, the Blessed One ! 

The greater averter [of harm] the diadem-thunderbolt, 

The great mother possessing a thousand hands, 

The great mother with & thousand heads, with millions of eyes of unchanging fire, 

The great vast thunderbolt by whom, in the cycles of the three worlds, we ourselves and 
all living things will heoome blessed, 

The thunderbolt always gaping, poeseased of eyes like glittering gold. 

The white one with the gait of the thunderbolt [and] eyes like the Buddha. 

The thunderbolt like the light of the sun, holding a thunderbolt like the moon. 

Learned in all these various [mystic] forms and spells | 

We beseech thee to protect us and all living beings | 

Ow risigasa pratésta sarva lath& jatosniea stiéiapatre hdd druh, Stédbhanakari, dc. 
raka ma svdha. 

O greet averter, the thunderbolt diadem, the White Umbrella-one who issued from the 
diadem of the blessed Tath&gate | 

O great owner of a thousand heads and a hundred thousand eyes ! thy distinctive name 
of the ‘ Fiery-one ' is never changed ! 

Thy great vast thunderbolt is the terror of the three rotinues of kings, of ourselves and 
the [other] beings ! 

It is the terror of everyone, the terror of water, of poison, of destructive weapons, of the 
hosts of foreign armies outside the frontier, of the famine, enemies, descending tongues, of 
untimely death, earthquakes, meteors ! 

It is terror more than the punishment of kings | 

It is & terror to the gods and ágas, to lightning, to the Garuda of. the skies, to ferocious 
beasts of prey, the harmful spirits of the gods, the devils of the någas and aswras, the wind- 
dust-devils, gandharva [ . . &o. several other classes of spirits are named]. 

Instead of the pricka of these démons let us obtain happiness. 

Feed [us] with wholesome fresh food, with plenteous food, with red amalaka fruit,53 and 
meat and the fat of the land | 

Feed us with harvests of lifeless animals | . . [here various foods are specified]. 

Arrange for us the spells for doing all these things 1 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger®? (favourable conditions] for our grain | 
Arrange we beseech thee for this on a vast scale | 

Bestow on us by the thunderbolt-dagger the spells necessary for performing these works 
by the aky-going fairies [dákini], by Brahma, Indra, Nâråyaņ, the Garuca and its associates, 
Mahbakals, the Aroope of [divine] mothers, human skeletons [spectres t] and vanquiahers of 
dreams, [also] for performing the deeds of a naked asoetio,** [Jaina] the deeds of a Buddhist 


p ONOONO eA ann nena 
& Myrobalaw emblica. © P'ur-bus gdab-po, N Din-ebyon gédir-bub, 
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monk,°5 of an arkanta freed from sensuous desire, of the followers of *'the creator of living 
baings’ [5.e. Brahmans], of the following Vejrap4ni, of the male and female angels, of all 
the Sainta, of all the gods | 

Bestow by the thunderbolt-dagger the power of the Gandharvas (?)88 

Salutation to the White Umbrella-One who emerged from the diadem of the Tathagata. 
‘The Bleesed One [who is] the means of performing deeds like those of the Buddha and all the 

We beseech you to protect us and all living things . . [Here follows an invocation to the 
goddess as ‘ the terror of. . .' 8T‘ To destroy (evil) ']. 

O à a siténa lárka prabha ephuta-vika Süátapatre! O jvala. jvala, khada khada, hana- 
hana, daka daha, dhara dhara, vidhara vidhara, ts'inda ie inda, bhindabhinda, Mah kud, phaj 
pàaj, svåhâ! He he phat, Ho-ho phat, Amogháya phai, Apratihatágya phat. Varadáyat* 
vcrapradáya, praiyasgirá ya, aewratidrü-vasakaráya, Varavidra-vanakaraya, Sarva devibhayah 

Serva. náge-bhayah. 69 

[Here follows the series of Spirita good and evil to each of which servas is prefixed and 
bsayah phat is affixed, namely rakge, bhute, prete, piíatee, knymande, pütane, katpitane, 
skande,unmáde, o'ch'aye, apasmáre, oetar&ke, dákinf, revat$, yam&ya,sakuni, mátigane, skam- 
bı kamman, apalatnavake, kantrane, gandharve, asure, kinnara, garude, mahorage, yakge, 
darlaihghite, dugpraksite, jâre, bhaye, upadrave, upasarve, krityakarmagike-khorda, kirana 
vetáde, clochapredaka-sarvadasochardita, durbhugte, tirthike(naked Jains)8rar’mane, patako]. 

Sarva Vidgádhara phai | Jiyakara madhukara sarva arihasádkase bhyo vidyédarye bhyah 
paai! Chaturbhyobhaginiye [The four fear-causing sisters 1] phat! 

Sarva Kaumári vajra, Kulandhari, vidyacarye bhayah pha! I 

Sarva Makápartyadgirá'? bhayah phat, Vajra Saskhala praiyaigiréyai phaj 11] Mah&ká- 
dya máiri gara namaskritàya, Prabmanaye, Vieravaye, Mahetvaraye, Randaraye, Mahakélyé, 
Cimundys,? Kumary$, Vârâhyyá, Indraya, Agnaya, Yasméya, Varusáya, Marutya, Saumáye, 
Itana, Káladasdya, Kéloréirs, Yamadandé, Réiré, Kápályée, phat | ' 

Adhimukii ímasána vasidys / 

OX stoh, bandha bandha, rakya, raksa, mash sváhå / 

We beseech you to protect us all, the sinful as well as the worthy . .. May we become 
tke first born for a hundred years, may we see a hundred thousand lives free from trouble 
bz yakeas™? and other demons may we obtain wholesome food in plenty . 

If the White Umbrella-One [be invoked] then the "Thunderbolt-Diadem, the great turner- 
away [of Evil], will save from death, wild beasta, accident. r 

O White Umbrella-one [the product] of all the Tatnagatas and Buddhas destroy [all evil]! ` 
Caus all the kings of the Nagas, Anante and Sabkapála and the great Mah&kála to shed seg- 


8 Mgoreg. © Literally ‘the eaters of human offerings. ' 

€ Tt appears to read bhyid, whioh is not intelligible; possibly it is intended for a dewivasve of the 
Sanskrit bhaya ‘ fear. ' 

98 After cach of these titles comes phat, which I omit far brevity, 

This is baayah and not bhyak end clearly shows the word =‘ fear’ Sod thet te eter xc, yon 
-ocours in several places, is presumably an error. 

This implies that there are several forms of Mahtpratyarhgtré. 

Ul Brom the following titles I omit paf for brevity. 

TI T5 is interesting to find thas Camunda is identified with Sitdtepatra (i. e, Tard), for this &venging 
focm of Durgi was, like Sitktapatra herself, sent forth as an emanation from the head, 

T This prominence given to yabsas suggests an early date, 
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sonable rain, to yield seasonable masses of cloud, seasonable loud-voioed thunder! Be near 
. to us in all dangers. Help us to perform the duties of a follower of the Buddha during the ages! 
May the contenta of this [book] through [the grace of] Buddha and all the Bodhisattvaa. 
be of use to gods, men, titans, (asuras) and angels (gandharvas), to ourselves and fellow beings ! 
Praised be the word of the Bleased One, and may ite meaning become fully manifest! ` 
The DAárasi here contained is named The Noble Invincible White Umbrella-One, which 
issued from the diadem of the Tathagata to accomplish perfectly the great turning-away 
“iof Evil." 
[End of the Dhárani] 


As postscript there are five pages containing a further list of Indian demons and diseases 
and other evils for which the spell is efficacious, inoluding the following :— 

* Tongues of fire, itching and ulcers, emaciation, cough, difficulty of breathing, insanity, 
poisonous drugs, curses, fire-water, fever, death by enemies, untimely (accidental) death, 
‘unworthy ' beggary, scorpions, worms, leopards, lions, tigers, the black bear (dom), the red 
bear (dred), wild yak [possibly buffalo], water-devil.’ It concludes with this prayer :— 

“ Against all these evil swarms we beseech you to protect us” ! 

Against all these may you be pleased to perform the binding spells (mantras). 

O brilliantly shining one be pleased to bind evil! Be pleased to perform the vidyámantra 
spells against all others [oounter-spells 17] ! 

Be pleased to fix their bounds ! ;— 

Tadyathá om anale khasama . . . vaire, Some inii, dénte visade vire, Devi-Vajradhari, 
Vandhani, Vajrapiat phat... . 

May it protect us! Svdhd / 

Ou Vajraptsi bandha Vajrapdtenamama sarpa dusiam vindyakad phat svdhd I” 

Keep it near your heart ! i 

Whoever having written this overpowering queen of magio spells (vidya-manira) named — 
‘The White Umbrella-One,’ the great averter [of Evil], which issued from the diadem of the 
Tath&gate, on birch bark, or oloth, or on tree bark,'* and fixes it on his bodyT* or on his 
neck or causes it to be read [then] throughout his whole life he shall not be harmed by poisons, 
by fire, by water, poisonous drugs, ourses . . . &o. &o. 


(To ba continued.) 





N Biá-ium or tree + bark, It is restored by the Tibetan lexicons to the Skt. valbal, which in Wilson's 
Banskt. Dia. (p. 766) is defined as ‘the bark of a twee, garment made from bark,’ In the Banskrt. 
soripte in Stein and Hodgson oollections, the word is kalbe, which Dr, Hoernle translates as‘ pasto ’ 
(loo, oit. p. 476), though he suggests it may be in error for valka, which the Tibstan version I find shows 
(and as Dr, Hoernle admits) is the correct form, See text m following note. 

T Lus-du. The Sanskrit versions have kdyagate, which Dr. Hoernle has translated as ‘paper,’ bub 
the Tibetan taxt indicates clearly thet this should be kya, the body, 

The Sanskrit text as grven by Dr, Hoornle is :—~ 

- bhéjo-naire vd vasra vå 
Kathe wd kéyagais và honthagata wd bhhited dhértyeryata. 
The Tibetan text with its literal wanslation is :— 
gro-ga oom, ras arm, WA tuk tu briete, 
f. s, biroh-bark, ot oth, œ tee salkz-berk upon  baving written 
ius sam mgui-du bags eom blog-parbyed ta, 
body or neok on fixed or  o&used do bo read H 
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NOTES ON THE.GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO QUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Dz. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY, 
(Continued from p. 26.) 
CHAPTER II. 


. PHONETICS. 

$1. Old Western Réjasthin! possesses tho same phonetical system as Apabhrames, with 
the exception of initial pand medial ss, whioh in the former are dentalized much as in Jaina 
Máh&rüsgtri. Poesibly Old Western Rajasthint had also the j-sound, which is common to both 
Gujarati and Mirwáürt, though in the MSS. there is no partioular character for it. Other 
sounds, which are not distinguished from one another in writing, are: 4 and 4, ò and b, anws- 
edra and anun Isika, kh and s. Anusvára and anundsika are both represented by a dot over, 
the akyara, and kh by the same character q, which is used to render the ș sibilant of Sanskrit. 
in iatsamas, of course, all Sandirit sounds may occur. The consonant y was generally 
pronounced as j both in tatsamas, especially when initial and in tadbhavas, when not 
euphonio. Occasionally y is written for j, as in : yamana (Cal. 16) for jamasa < jimata, youd 
gogya (Indr. 43) for jovd yogya, yugalid (Adi C.) for jugalid, eto. 

(a) Single vowels. 

§2. Ana of the Apabbrames is generally preserved in Old Western Rajasthint, except 
in the cases following : i 

(1) In initial syllables or in medial syllables, mostly when preceded or followed by a 
syllable having a long vowel, a is frequently turned toi. In Prakrit this was the case only 
when a fell before the accent of the word (ef. Pisehel, Op. cit., $$ 101-103). Old Western 
Rájasthünt examples are : ` 

Idad (P. 504, 506, 508) < indatl (F. 783, 74) < Ap. andal <Skt. andakam ; 

kachivaii (Dd. 8) < káchavaü (ibid.) < Ap. kacchavaii < Skt. bueetanspot s 

kimada (AdiC.) <Ap. kaséda- < Bkt. kapáia- ; 

kimha-(Da4.) « Ap.* kakti < Skt. katham-apt ; 

giu (Cal. 9, 96, Kal. 44) < Ap. gai < Skt. gat4h ; 

jiniw (Bh. 23, Adi. 35,96) < Ap. jatu < Bkt.” janitah (=fatat) ; 

jiM, HM, eto. < Ap. jaht, tah < Pkt. jamhå, tamhá < Skt. ytomdt, tdomdt ; 

tijai (P., passim) < Ap. tajai (Pihgale, i, 104; ii, 641) < Skt. tyajati ; 

dohila (Dd.) «*dálaha < Ap. dullaha- < Skt. durlabha- ; 

sévija (P., pasim) < *sévaya < Ap.sávaa- < Skt, geápada- ; 

sit (see $70, (0) ) < Ap. sahl < Skt. sékdm, 

Other sporadic examples are: Ilakd < Alaké (F. 659), iti < ati (Vi, Oil), kaütiga 
« kawuka (P. 125, 126, 158), Hart < kumárt (Vi. 38, 48, 50, eto.), kritri < kyatriya (K&nb. 
23), khiza < kapa (AdiC., Vi), gita? < ganat (Indr, 64), pAiba < pátaka (F. 783, 75), 
eilama < Arabio salóm (Kênh. 20).16 

In Modern Gujaraté i has become a again, ex. : kamdda, sdvaja, taje, etc., but in Mår- 
wrt the tendency to substitute $ for a has been preserved. 

Sh es ee Op, at 


Hke: diina < 148, 167), C « ete, í Is to be 
e poris d ‘anya (Ba. 05,13, ), Ceiba <Ognakya (Dd, 2), 
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(2) When falling before or after a labial consonant, a is often turned to w For an ans- 
logy In the Prakrit see Piachel, § 104. Ex. : 

Ubkayakumára (Cal. 96) < Abhayakumara ; 

pură sai; (P. 680) « préAhwsai; < Ap. pfMnai; «kt. prághwrsakah ; 

puhara, pulura (P.) < Ap. pahara-<Skt. prahara- ; 

pubutay (P. 165, 108, 084) < Ap. "pakuti « Skt.* prabMitaka, p.p. from pra-L-bA4 ; 

buhatari, buhutari (seo § 80) < Pkt. bdhatiari < Skt. dofsaptati ; 

musdna (Up. 55) «Ap. masaga- «Skt. emagóna- ; 

mithatay (Adi O.) < Ap. mahantaii < Bkt.* mahantakah ; 

muhuri (Vi. 20) « Ap. mahuri <Skt. madkurt ; 

satpal< Ap. samappai, samappe <Skt. samarpayali, 

Rarely a is changed to & under the influence of another w in the syllable immediately 
preceding or following. Ex.: Gurwda«Garwda (P. 840 ff.); dwrdera«dardwra (P. 539, 
542), puudkiu « paidkiu (P. 432). 

(8) Rarely a is amplified to ai and this mostly when two or more syllables ending ina 
follow each other, Éx. : karahu karaiw (F 002), balhat# «kahai! (F 788, 24), gahalgah, 
<gahagahi (F 1783, 27), gathaigana <gahagana (F 722, 10), sakaisa cha ho'tdlisa <sahasa 
chahatélisa (F 722, 41), mairi « mari (Yog. ii, 26), patri < pari (=paral, see $ 75) (Yog. iv, 36, 
47, eto.). 

In Modern Gujaritt we have e, ex.: sahenil, sehevü-csahavi, and in Márwiür af, ex. 
emhaisa « sakasa, rashoiit <rahati. The two latter examples are from the N&saketa-ri bathót 
for which see Rivista degli Studi Orientals, Vol. vi (1018), pp. 118-130. 

(4) Initial a is very frequently dropped. Ex.: 

chai « achai (sce § 114) « Ap. acckat «Bkt. rechati (Pischel, 8§ 57, 490) ; 

ghijhad (P. 015) Ap. *ajfhagfhad <Skt.* adhyadhyakam ; 

tanad (see $ 78, (4) )<*parsad < Ap. appanad <Skt. *átmasaka ; 

tlisa (Adi C.) < Ap. aitditea-< Pkt. cattdlisam <Bkt. catotrinsat ; 

nal <anai (seo § 108) « Ap. arral <Skt. anyám ; 

bead (P. 974) « Ap. avaccal <Skt. apatyakam ; 

rahal (see § 71, (6) )<arahai<urahkal< Ap. *ora-<*ovtra- «kt. apérd-; 

rina (P. 58) « Ap. arassa- <Skt. aranya- . 

For the Prakrit of. Pischel, Op. cit., $ 141 ff. 

(5) Medial a, when falling between two oonsonants of which one is b is sometimes 
dropped. Ex. : eval (Up.) <chavai, denhdra (Ibid.) <deqahina, iimhi-ja (Adi O.) «tima-Ài- 
ja, kihváral (Dac.) « *beha-vfraM (seo $96, (2) ). 

(6) Euphonio a is inserted in the following cases: (a) between oonjunots, (b) before 
conjuncta in which the first element is s, (c) after terminal f. Ex.: garabha<garbha’ (P 788, 
72, 77), janama <janma (Re. 84), paradhéna <pradhina (E, 788, 36), mugati --mebii (Ry. 85, 
astri <strt (F 795, i, 28) ; ghodd-tanta <ghodé-taxt (Kênh. 40), jégia<jagt (Its. 60), pasamevta 
226); «pasamevi (Rs. 1), matia<maif (Rs, 7), milta-ni <mili-né (Be. 03). 

(7) a preceded by d& or followed by Ad is lengthened. Ex. : 

vichaséAéra (Yog. ii, 9)<vichanahdra < vlichanhéra < *vlcharhéra<vichanahfra (soo § 

185) ; 

méhfras (F 580, F 722) <mdharad (aee § 83) « Ap. mahdrai (see Pischel, § 434). 

$8. Medial 4 of the Apabhramca is occasionally shortened. In Prakrit this was the 
case only when d fell before or after the accent of the word (see Pischel, $$ 79 ff.), but in Old 
Western Rájgsthánt the shortening of @ takes also place when a long vowel ooours in the 
syllable preceding or following, Examples are ; 
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ayt (Adi C.) « dja < Ap. ajja-i «Skt. adyd’pi, 
jamat (P. 854, 807) < Ap. *jámdta- «Skt. jéméirka-, 
paral (seo $75) « Ap. padrat <Skt. *prakérake»a, 
bimdaad (P. 576, 078) « Ap. *bymánad <Skt. *dvimánakbam , 
vínávai (P. 948) < Ap. *vitndvai « Skt. *vijdpayati, 
săi (Bayt. 8b) « Ap. sadi <Skt. oatfws. 
For a in substitution for & before a double consonant simplified, see $ 43. 
$4. Apabhraqça $ is liable to the following changes in Old Western Rájasthant : 
(1) tis weakened to a. Ex. : 
Andra (F 722, 18) «Bkt. Indra, 
aai < tari (pee $ 94, (1) ) < Ap. aisai; « Bkt. yddroakaA (Pisohel, 3 81, 121), 
ágals (see § 101, (8). ) 
«* fgili (poo $ 145) < Ap. *aggille < Skt. agrile, 
eta, keia'i (seo § 03, (1) < Ap. etiiu, ketfiu  Skt.* ^ 
ayattyah,* kayattyah (Pischel, $ 158), 
karavati < karival (pee $ 134) < Ap. karevvali <Skt.* kareyyakam Cruel $$ 254, 570), 
kuhani (Cri.) «Pkt. kuin! (-kárparah, Dect^, ii, 62), 
ja «fi (seo $104) « Ap. ji < Pkt. je, jeva «Skt. eva, 
tragm (Rs., F 002) <iriant « Ap. tiam <Skt. trim, 
parana (Dd.) < Ap. *parisai, *sei > Skt. pari sayati, 
pharasai (Qrà.) < Pkt. pharisai (Ho. iv, 182) «Skt. sprodts, 
ida! (see 971, (5) ) Ap. “aimatial, simitia? <Skt.* »imitiakena, 
Bukamasi (F 788, paseim) «Skt. Rukmi. 
(2) iis amplified to ai. Ex. : 
gasw (QAI. 10) « gw (see $2, (1) ) < Ap. gas « Bt. qaidà, 
pratai (Dd. 1) «Bkt. prati, 
bastáltsa (F 602, Adi C.) <bitdlisa (Bee § 88). 
The case here is analogous with § 2, (3). Modern Gujarat! has e, as in: bztd[tsa, and 
Márwüy ai as in : paid < pid, vaisai <visat (Nisaketa-rt kathá). 
(8) iis amplified to #. Ex. : 
rahitia (Dag. viii) <Skt. rahtta-, 
sahtiia (ibid.) <Skt. sahsia-. 
The two examples above are the only I have met with. An instanoe of an SUPGEQUE 
cage. in which a is amplified to ai, is . raioit4 «Skt. racitam (F 688). 
14) dis lengthened to f. Ex. : 
drfoast (Dac. iii, 3) < Pkt. darisa-<Skt. ddarga-, 
Zahi-i (Bh., Xog., Sast.) < Ap. *kahi-t, °-vi <Skt. kasminn-api, 
aht (seo § 98 (2) ) < Ap. dahi «kt. *adakasmin or *ayakasmin (af. Pisohel §429), 
EK AA (Adi. 13, 4T) < biAd (see § 98, (1) ) < Ap. kaht < Pkt. kamhd «Bit. kasmi, 
mai (see $ 115) < Pkt. satt < Skt. nd’ ets. 
In the last three examples the lengthening of i ieee explained ad talus hoot adus 
about by a metathesis of quantity (see § 48). 
(3) + is changed to ya. The cases, in which this change may take place, are: a) when 
a medial ¢ is preceded by a, asin: 
payas éra (P. 246) < paisára, abstract noun from O.W. R., Ap. paisai «Bkt. pravioati, 
vagara (P. 508) < Ap. vara- < Skt. vaira-, 


Hf Another explanation of bimanod, which had previously occurred to me, is Ap. *bimusay (cf. 
Piehel $ 381) Hit deigusakom. 
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vayardgi (F 616, 126) « Ap. vamági < Skt. vasrígin. 

and b) when & terminal $ is preceded by a long vowel. This is especially common in 
poetry, when the terminal i falls at the end of a word. Ex. : 

doya (P. 57) < Ap. *do-3 < Pkt. do-vi « Skt. dvav-api, i ; 

kahivdya (P. 123) < kahivds (pee § 140). " 

Rarely ya is written for + when the latter falls after a consonant and before & vowel and 
still more rarely when it falla between two consonants. Examples of the latter oase are chiefly 
confined to the MS. F728, where they are very common and it is thereby olear that they 
are to be looked upon aa a mere writing peculiarity of the MS. Examples of both cases are : 

dya (Adi C.) «dii < Ap. dei <Skt. *dayati (=dadatt), 

lyat (ibid) « lis « Ap. lei <Skt. *layati (2445), 

vyahdnad (Vi. 73, P. 522, 6277) < vildxad (P. 323) < Ap. vikdaad « Skt. *vibhdnakam, 

yama, kyama, iyama (FE 722) < ima, kima, tma (soe 3 98, (3) ), 

vyarüu (F 722, 63) « viru < Ap. virdan < Bkt, virdpakak, 

vyand (F 722,64) < Skt. vind, 

surya (E 722, 60) <susi, imperative 2nd sing. (see $119). a 

$5. Apabhraņça w is retained except in the cases following : : 








Vy 


(1) u is frequently weakened to a, mostly: when another # (d, au) coours in the syllable i 


following or a long vowel in the syllable preceding. The formes case is also common ; in 
Prakrit (see Pisohel, $ 123). Ex.: : 
araha (P. 479) « wraha^ (Adi C.) < Ap. a sotra-< Skt, apérd-, i ! 
aléka (P. 675, 685,) < Skt. uléka, — - 5 ! 
astra (P., Ratn. 234) < Ap. wssóra- < Skt. utsdro-, ET * 
olagu (P. 105) < Pkt. oluggo (Dect?, i, 104 = aevaka), il 
karisa (neo $121) < Ap. karisu (Ho., iv, 390, 4) < Skt. *karisyam Pischel, 8 83, 851), i 
jetala«, teialan, eto. (see $ 93, (2) )<Ap. jettulai, teitulas (of. Ho., iv, 485), . 
tad (pee $ 88) < Ap. tukit <Skt. * tvakam (Pischel, $ 421), 
tdharai (see § 86) < Ap. iuhárañ (soo $ 48) <* inha-kérail (Pischel, § 494), 
ranajhanavad, verbal infinitive (P. 94, 197) < Ap. rusujhuni, onomatopoetdo substantive 
(Ho., iv, 368), ‘ 
afhamadi (P. 694) « Ap. sammuhall «kt. sammukhakam, j à 
‘hatan (see $ 113) < Autan (Mu.) <Aliai « Ap. honta <Skt. *bhacantaka, H 
hai (seo $ 118) « Au « Ap. Aou «Bkt. bhavafu. , 7 
(2) wis amplified to ax, Ex. : J 
hold (Rg. 71) « Aud < Ap. hiá < Bkt. bad. ` ' 
' (8) initial is dropped. Ex. : : : " 
basa. (Dd. 2) < Ap. uvaisai < Skt. wpavicati. à 
In tho following example, » previously to being dropped was weakened toa: p 
raha! (see $71, (6) ) c araha? (Mu.) < urahat < Ap. * avára- < Skt. apíri-. Do. b 
$6. Old Western Rijasthant à is oocasionally changed too. Ex. : di p 
toha-i (Bh. 78) <tEha-i (P., Kal., Bh.) (aee § 86), ——— 
dohila (Dd., F 576 < *délaha < Ap. dwHlaha- « Bkt. durlabha-. 
After the analogy of the latter is formed sohila (F 576)<Ap. sulaka- « Skt. "s 
The equivalence of 4 with o is incidentally evidenced by Hemacandra, eütrai, 178 of his Pra 


. krit grammar, where it is stated that Sanskrit wpa-may contract either to 4 or to o in Prakrit, 9 
The same interchange of and o oocurs in Jaipur! (see L.S.I., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 38). CE the: 


analogous case of f = e, $7, (2). 


Ll ý 4 


Pd 


^ 
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$7. Old Western BAjasthán! has both a long and a short e, as Apabhre'pçaand Gujarud 
and Mirwéy!. Asin writing no distinction is made between sand 3, I shall tranaliterate both 
by e, save in a few particular cases, where it is important to know whether e ia long or short. 
Generally e is long in tatsamas and short in tadbhavas, but there are many exceptions to this 
rule as shown by Old Western Rajasthan! poetry as well as by the evidence of the modern 
d-aleote. Cf. the list of words containing a short e given by Sir George Grierson, p. 344 of L.8.I., 
VoL ix, Part ii. In Old Western Rijasthant poetry e in one and the same word may be 
s«oounted short or long only fo suit the exigencies of prosody. Thusin P. we find: jéha 
(100), tha (25,100), j4 (21), t& (68), 524 (270) and jtha (25), izha (23, 38, 59), 5? (100), ¢* (100) 
jv: (62). 

Apabhramca e undergoes the following digan Old Western Rájasthtni : 

(1) eis changed to i. This process had already begun in the i dE a stage, but was 
oHefl y restricted to the case of terminal e (Cf. Pischel, $ 85), Ex. 

amas (see § 84)  Àp. amke <Skt. asme (—vayam), 

ima, kima, jima, tima (see § 98, (3) ) —Ap. e?a, keda, jea, teta, (Pischel, $ 201), 

karijyo (Bh. 44) < Ap. *karejjahu (seo § 120), 

kariwati (Kal. 5) (see $ 134) < Ap. karevvad < Skt. *kareyyakam, 

dii (Rg. 18) < Ap. dei « Bkt. * dayats (—4dadts), 

lis (Adi. 11) < Ap. lei « Bkt. *layati (—lái), 

bi (see § 80) < Ap. be < Skt. dve, 

hoije (Kal. 42) < Ap. * hoejjahs (see § 120). 

In Gujaraté i is further weakened to a, ex. : karajo, karav@, or brought back to e, ox. : 
Sra, kema, amhé, bá. Itis therefore probable that tn some of the cases, in which Old Western 
Rajasthani has $ for Apabhramga and Gujarati e, the former vowel stands simply to indicate 
4. In Old Western Rajasthant poetry, original e is often preserved, mostly when a long mdira 
is required. Thus: karê (P. 250, 255) for kari (seo. $3118) « Ap. kari, karé (Pischel, $ 461), 
kasv (P. 96) for kariii (see § 194), bé for bi, &ma for ima, eto. 

(2) e. is changed toi. This was already the case in Apsbhrana, as is evidenced by the 
two examples: vint<Skt. vem and kha<Skt. lekAd, cited by Hemacandra, sútra iv, 820 of 
his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western Rajasth{nt i appears to be often written for £, in the 
same way as 4 is written for &.-—Thus : valé (Adi ©.) for vali,- (Up.) forf, an emphatic 
pa-tiole (see § 104). Similarly in poetry we find tma, ima, for sma, kéma «ima, kima, 
Sika, tiha for jéha, têka, ete. In the following prose-passage a form with f is used by the side 
of s form with ô, which clearly means that the two vowels are easily interchangeable : final 
prekérai koi grhastha pidá na pámat, téna3 prokdrat....(Das.i, 4). * In which way no house- 
hoder suffers, in that way....’’ Of. the common interchange of f and 6m Northern colloquial 
Gujarati (L. S. I., Vol ix, Part i, p. 329). ] 

(8) Initial eis dropped. Ex. : 

havai (VI. 18, P. 600,) < ehana (seo § 04, (3) ), 

$ Mad (Cr&.) <havadd <ehavadd (see $ Od, (4) ). 

$8. The case of o is very eimilar to that of e. Though Modern Gojarft! and Marwart do 
not possess a short o, yet Old Weatern'R ijasthint possessed it much in the same way as Apa- 
bhramga. Take the following examples from P.: bð (171), jë (188), joi (125), jàgt (131), 
iwrch (465). Examples of Apabhrapca o having become w in Old Western Rájasth inf are : 

hui (noe $113) < Ap. hoi < kt. bhavait, 

hatas (seo ibid.) < Ap. hontad < Skt. * bhavantakah. 
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(b) Vowels in Contact. 

$9. Apabhramca aa is never allowed to remain in hiatus in Old Western Rajesthin!, 
but is either contracted to 4, as in the oblique of nominal bases in -aa (see $ 62), or eaphonia 
y is inserted between the two a, as in: rayara< Ap. raata- « Skt. rataa-, vayata « Ap. vaara- 
« Bkt. vacana-. 

The only case, in which aa is suffered in Old Western Rájastháni, is formed by the -a4 
termination of the second person present indicative, where aa, however, is not original, but 
derived from Old Western Rajasthani ai (seo § 117). 

Apabhramca a4 and da are as & rule contracted, ex. : 

&nAálaá (Adi C.) c Ap. wsAaádlau «Bkt. wesakélaka, 

para! (seo § 75) < “paral < Ap. paáras « Bkt. * prakérakera, 

rå (Qal. 110, 124,) < Ap. rda- <8kt. rája-, l 

but in the case of da contraction may be as well avoided, euphonio y or v (see $$ 28, 84) 
being inserted between the two vowels. Ex. trdya, péya, jévai, eto. 

£10. Old Western Rajasthan! ai remains ss & rule in hiatus, both when original and 
when resultant from Apabhramoa -aÀs. Ex. : 

paisai (Y og. iii, 123) < Ap. paisai <Skt. provigak, 

kanha? (noc $ 74, (1) ) < Ap. kagzaAt « Bkt. * karsasmin (karne). 

Notice, however, the following exceptions : 

(1) œi is simplified to i. Ex. : - 

ant (Dd. 5) «anas (see 5 100) < Ap. assa! <Skt. anydns, 

int (Cra.) « irai (seo $89) < Ap. * enahi<Skt. * onasmin, 

kari chi (Pr. 3) < karai chai (see 5 118) « Ap. * karai acchai «Bkt, * karati rechati, 

jisaü, Head, eto. (ooo $94, (1)) «Ap. jasad, taisal<Skt. yddroabah, tddrcakah 
(Pischel, $$ 81, 121), f 

hosi (Cal. 61) < Ap. hosai (Ho., iv, 388, 418, (4) ) < Skt. * bhopyati (mbhavigyati). 

(2) aiis assimilated to si. Ex 

eki-i (P. 490) <eka-i, 

kadnit (Kal. 4) « karira! (see § 01) < Ap. kararas, 

kahisii (Cri. ) < kaMaai (pee § 121), 

tii (K&nh. 101, 102) «taf (see $ 86) < Ap. tal « Bkt. tvagd, 

pari (Crf., Kal. 82) < parat (see § 75) < Ap. paérae < Skt. hpi T TEN 

biithad (Vi. 130) <baithad < Ap. uvaitthad < Bkt. upavisjakañh, — 

bthaniil (Vi. 8) < bihantal « Ap. b(hantas < Skt. * bAteaniakena (cf. Pischel, § 501), 

mi (P. 410) < máhai (see $ 74 (7) ) « Ap. majjhaM < Bkt. * madhyasmin (= madhye), 

Musi (F 663) < busai (peo § 121) < Ap. hosai < Skt. * bhosyati. 

(8) aiis contracted tof. This change seems to have taken place through the intermedi- 
ate step it described in the foregoing paragraph. (Cf. $ 16). Ex. : 

afi (Adi 0.) < *45i-i« jai < Ap. afjai<Skt. adyd "pi, 

irijad (geo § 82)  *iriijad < *iraijas or *traijad < Ap. iaifjad < Skt. trtiyakah, 

lag! (ooo $72, (9) ) « * lagi « lagai < Ap. laggahi < Skt. *lagnasmin (—-lagnz), 

Mif (eee $72, (11) )  *Mitis < Mitai < Ap. honiahi < Skt. * bhowawtasnin. 

. (Of. the case of Maráth!, in Hoernle's Comparative Grammar, $19). 

(4) atis contracted to e. This change is already met with in Prakrtt and Apabhramea (af. 

Pischel, $ 166), and in Old Western Rajasthant it oocurs only in the termination of the 
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instrumental plural (Bee § 60) and of the precative singular(see $120), where it is no doubt very 
cid. Ex. : 

core (Kal. 9) < Ap. coraht < Ekt. *corabhis (—corais), 

ganije (Bh. 21, P. 664) « Ap. * jarejjahs. 

$11. Old Western Rajasthini a remains in hiatus, except in the cases ibid 

(1) as is simplified to u. Ex. : 
karu (Bs. 10, 18) < karau (see $ 119) « Ap. karahu « Skt. * karatha. 

buna (Adi., Tndr., Yog., oto.) « kausa (seo $91) « Ap. kavaxa-(Pisohel, § 428), 

outhy (Yog. iv, 197, Oil. 25) < cautkail (see § 82) « Ap. ca/itthau «Bkt. catwrthakah, 

esipai (F 788, 68) < sapai < Ap. samappai « Skt. samarpayait. 

(2) aŭ is changed to tw, Ex. : 

boli (Dag. ix) « bolad (see $ 117). 

(8) ai is asaimilated to ww. Ex. : 

kiftna (Up. 215) « ka&ga. (eo § 91) « Ap. kavata-, 

puudhis (P. 432) <paudhiu, 

in which latter example a has possibly passed into u under the influence of p. See $ 2, (2). 

(4) ai is contracted to 4. Whether the reason of the contraction lies in the ad being 
first assimilated to «w (as in the analogous oase of ai $t») or in the u being accented, I am 
not able to say. Possibly, in some cases prevailed the former reason and in some other cases 
prevailed the latter. Thus im the example : 

mi (Vi. 77) (see $ 83) < Ap. mahu «Bkt. máAyam (Pischal,§ 418), 

the passing of aë to & might be assumed to have been effected through uu, and al the 
more 80 a8 there is a labial, whereas in the example : 

hf (see § 83) < Ap. haf < Skt. ahakém (Pischel, § 417), 

the contraction of añ to d seems to have been brought about by the w being accented. 
Other examples are : 

(Dag. i, 2) < &pasapad (see $ 92), 

kana (Adi. 8) < kadna (Boe $ 91) « Ap. kavana- (Pisohel,$ 428), 

bol (F 715, i, 8) « bolat (seo $117), 

sf sali (see $ 70, (5) < Ap. sahi <Skt. sd bám. 

(5) a& is contracted to d. The intermediate step may be supposed to have been aa, the 
waakening of ağ to aa being evidenced by the MB. Kal., where the -aŭ termination of the 
sezond person present indicative is often substituted by -aé. Ex. : 

kan (Adi O.) (see $61) < *kanhal < Ap. kannah®, 

kar’ (Adi C., Sant.) < karañ (see $ 117) < Ap. karahù < Skt. *karamas (—kurmae). 

This contraction is amongst the peculiarities of Marwari and Eastern Rájasthánt and it 
igutterly foreign to Gujarat! proper. 

(0) avis contracted to o. The case here is exactly identical with that of ai>e, see § IO, 
(4j. The only example available is formed by the termination of the second person plural of 
tke precative, which is :-1j0, -jyo < Ap. -ejahu este 

$12. aé is contracted to 6. Ex. : 

antru (Yog. ii, 88)< Ap. arxaaéru < Skt. sanyakiryah, à 

bets (Da-., X) < *betas < Ap. * bitlaahi, plural instrumental from bittaa- (seo § 60). 

$13. aiis contracted to ô. Ex. : 

pôli (Ratn. 5, 111) < Ap. paóli < Bkt. pratoli. 

In the example above, however, o might likewise be explained as a contraction from 
à «do, and all the more so as P. 100 we have paiiltá for polid. 
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$14. diis contracted to 4. Ex. : 

anert (Kal. 84) < Ap. *anaaerads <Skt. *anyakdryakans. i 

For other examples of plural neuters seo $58,(8). An exception is formed by Apabh- 
ramga bf: (<S8kt. kéné), in which $ does not combine with d, but remains distinct, it being 
generally lengthened to f. See kär and kti, § 01. 

$15. ia is contracted tor. Ex. : 

ami (Rg. 56, F 715,1i, 12) < Ap. amia- < Bkt. amria-, 

ekendri (F 802, 1) <Skt. ekendriya-, 

jam& (P. 854) < Ap. jéméia-<Skt. J4m4:irka-, 

divi (Yog. ii, 87) < Ap. *divia «Skt. dipikd, 

disa (P. 129) < Ap. *diasa- « Skt. divasa-, 

diha (P. 416) < Ap. diaha- « Skt. dévasa-, 

paídas (Adi. 87) « Pkt. *paiadao (of. pašam, Degi”, vi, 64), 

pii (Dag. ix) « Ap. piai< Skt. pibati, 

haíia8 (P. 8) «hazyadat (E 715, passim) < Ap. Aiaadad « Skt. *hrdagalakam. 

$16. i+ is contracted to f. Some examples of this change have been already given § 10, 
(3) above. Others may be derived from the-i-termination of the conjunctive participle, which; 
as I shall show further on, is but a contraction of the locative ending -4$ of the past participle 
in -iu (see § 181). Ex. : 

mehalt (Bh. 70) < *mehalis < *melhat < Ap. melius, ^ie (Skt. mukte). 

$17. ‘ais contracted to f. Ex. : i 

kahli (E 715, i, 10) < kakai < kahiyai « kahijai (see § 130) < Ap. kahijian < Skt. kathyate, 

Modern Gujarat! bi < Ap. bia- <Skt. bija-, 

maritu (Yog. ii, 20) <mériydiv < Ap. márijjaniu <Skt. *máryasa?. 

In the following example ia is changed to ta : 

kariai (Adi O., passim) < kariai < kariyai < kari jai (seo § 136) < Ap. karijjai « Skt. kriyate. ` 

$18. «ais contracted to d. Ex. : 

cfu (Bh. 48) < Ap. cvau < Bkt. eyutakah, 

j&jtyas (Dd. 1) « Ap. juanjuats (Ho., iv, 422, (14)) «kt. * yugamyugakab, 

mitu-(Yog. ii, 97, Adi. 85) « Ap. muad « Bkt. mriakah. 

$19. da is contracted to ¢. Ex. : 

jú (neuter) (P. 254) « Ap. jáa- <Skt. dydia., 

já (feminine) (P. 424 ff.) < Ap. jda, jad < Skt. yikd, 

rúdaŭ (Adi, 85) < Ap. radar <8kt. *répafaka}, 

Adw (see 8 113) < Ap. Adas <Skt. bhútakah. 

Occasionally, however, the two vowels are allowed to remain distinct, as in: rdyadad 
(E 716,i,11) and Mai (Dd.) For the latter example, the form Await is also met with (Dd., 
P? 322), whereby an analogy is afforded to the case of ia ia mentioned § 17. 


(c) Anusvara and Anundstka. 
$20. In Old Western R&jasth&n! MSS. no distinction is made between aonundsika and 
anusvdra, the bindu being employed for both cases alike. So we cannot decide whether such 
forms as W, "aut, etc. should be read jam, kadraim, namely with anusvdra as in Apabhranica, 
or jd, kainat, namely with anundstka. But itis highly probable that the bimdw representa 
anundsika throughout, except of course in iaieamas, where it stands for anusvdra or the 


a 
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various class nasals. The passing of anusvira into anundsika had already begun in the 
>rakrit and Apabhramea stage. Prakrit Grammarians state that in Prakrit and Apabhrames 
>oetry the terminations °¢, fé, ^x, eto., can be &ooounted both long and short $e, 
the terminal nasal may be optionally treated as anusvdra or as antndsika (seo Pischel, $ 180). 
Slemaocandra, süiraiv, 411 of his Pr&krit grammar, states that in Apabhrames the termi- 
mations °S, °$, "fi. "€ are ‘commonly,’ (pr4yas) pronounced as short and from the 
examples quoted in hia grammar we can see thatthe same is the oase with the termi- 
nations “wy, 'K and d. It would therefore seem that terminal anusvéra had already 
passed into anundsika in the Apabhramga and if we judge from the evidence of the 
~erses quoted by Hemacandra, where nearly all terminal nasals are anundsika and only a few 
ones anusvira, we feel inclined to believe that the former represent the rule and the latter the 
exception, 1.6., that in Apebhramqea terminal anusvdra had actually become anundsika in the 
erdinary language and had survived only in poetry, where it continued to be employed 

whenever a long syllable was required. 

In passing from Apabhranca to Old Western Rajasthan! anusvôra and anunésika are 
treated aa follows : 

(1) Medial anusvéra is changed to anun4sika when the preceding vowel is lengthened. Ex : 

stoaral (P. 388) < Ap. samcarai < Skt. samcarats, 

sabhala: (Kal. 85) « Ap. sambhalai (Cf. Ho., iv, 74) « Pkt. sambharai (of. Pisohel, $ 818) 
<Skt. same marais. 

(2) Medial anusvdra preceded by two vowels, which contract into a long vowel different 
fom 4, may be dropped. Ex. : 

j¥jayad (Dd. 1) « Ap. juamjuan < Skt. *yugamyugakah. 

(8) Medial anundsika is generally retained. Ex. : 

kara (Dd. 1) « Ap. *kZara-, *k1ára- < 8kt. kuméra-, 

kasri (Vi. passim) < Ap. bilári, küvári < Skt. kumdfri, 

In the following examples, medial anundsika has been transposed : 

is (QàL 72) < Ap. thas < Skt. *atháme (wmathine), 

bAdi (Or&., P. 318) c Ap. bAi <Skt. bhdmi. 

(4) Terminal awusvára or anundsika of the Apabhrames is generally retained under the 
form of anundstka in Old Western Riajasthgnt. Ex. : 

iA, HAS (seo $$ 90, 98, (1) ) < Ap. iaht (Ho. iv, 355) <Pkt. tamhd <Skt. tasmát, 

panit (Dac. iv ) < Ap. pdriat < Skt. paniyakena, is 

rükhat (Kal. 30) < Ap. rakkhad <Skt. *raksakam (1 See Pisohel, $ 454), 

vila (Adi. 22) « Ap. vallahaha or "haha <Skt. * vallabhasdm (tpallabhindm), 

M (‘xe § 83) x Ap. hall Skt. ahakam. — 

Occasionally, however, it is transposed, as in: 

kli (goo $ 01) c Ap. kái <Skt, hans, 

and it is dropped, when falling on two vowels, which contrast into e, aa in: 

dine (P. 685) < Ap. dinahi « Skt, "dinabAis (—dinais). 

(5) In the following example anundsika is changed to m; 

kimha-i (Dac., passim) < Ap. kth1i, kaht-vi<Skt. batham-api. 

(0) Euphonio anundsika is commonly added to medial 4, chiefly when the latter is 
fcllowed by the nasals », n, mor by A. Ex. : 

puri sa (P. 3), vlna (P. 48), ntma (P. 521), 

vrTkma 1a (P. 26), mihis (P. 573). ] 

(To be continued, 
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MISOELLANRA, 


ETHNIC ORIGIN OF TAMRALIPTT. 


Bincx the time of Lassen it has been accepted by 
Indianists that ' Timralipti' us a Sanskrit word, 
that it is connected with tmra (ATW). Asa 
matter of fact the word has nothing to do with 
témra or any other Sanskrit word, 

A form nearer to the original I find in the 
Deta-buméra-charita, vix, Démakpia ! In Dánalipta 
the principal member Ddma? is only a little ramoved 
from the anginal (Tamil) Dramida.? The variations 
of Lremida are the Bkr. Dravida, and the Pali 
Lento asin the Makdeoysa, "Tür(nitha drawing 
aa usual on some old authority grves Dramila, 

The second member -ipta or -ipti is clearly non- 
Eanekrrtio, Its original form ie best preserved in 
the Peli -ith of its Támal-ith, In Tamil atk or -tii is 
a nruter-feminine ending. Hindu writers applied 
the rules of Prakrit philology and restored tw into 
-pti l 





The olassioal form of Dramija in Tamil is 
Twandidas The Rir. TAmral’—(o. g,, Támral-ipti 
of the Mah4-BA4rata), and Téma? (e, g. Tá&malipti 
of the Brihat-Samkitá) are derived from tho 

The original forms of T'àmralipt& and Dámalspea 
would thus have been : *Tiramidate and ^Dromia- 
#i, Both forms seem to have been current, the 
former being classical and the latter, popular,” The 
expression rendered into Bkr. would be *Drawadikd 
or *Drdvdibt, 


Both members of the expremion, the base 
DamaF or Tamal snd the ending -iti or dii, are 
Dravidian, This is sufficient to establish that 
Timalitti was originally a Dravidian town, founded. 
by tho Dravidions before the Gangetic delta and 
Orissa were colonised by the Aryans. 

K. P. Javaswar. 
Oaloutta, 





BOOK NOTICE, 


Mvupninjzsssa by Visaxnapatra edited by Ar- 
xuxp Hituxszanpr, Brestav 1012. Indische 
Forschungen in Zwanglosen Heften berausgeg. 
ete, von ALrgxD HittapnamptT, H. 

Tas Mudrárfkshasa is one of the best Indian 
plays, and it occupies a somewbat peculiar posliion 
within tho dramatic Irterature of India It is a 
Wa’ eke and conforms to the rules laid down by the 
authors on rhetorica, The main interest, however, 
centres about the dramatical conflict in the minds 
of the acting persons and in the imtrigues spun by 
tbe leading actors, The principal plot is, as prescribed 
by Bharata and his successors, prakAydia. Acoord- 
ing to the De£arüpávaloke (I, 68) it has been taken 
from the Buhatkethé, In support of this statement 
Dhaniks quotes a stanza from the Biihatkathá, 
which actually oocurs in Kshemendra s Bribetkathá- 
roaf&r! I, ii, 216. There ia however some difficulty 
about this statement, which is not found in all 
xmanuscriptel, Keshemendra's tre was the 11th 
omtury, and the author of the Daéaripévaloka 


1 Laseon, Alt, I. 145, 





lived under king Mufijs in the 10th. Moreover, 
there is not mich in the Mudrairikshass which is 
taken from the Brihatkathd. The events narrated 
there form the frame into which the plot of the 
play has been woven, Bo far as we can judge, the 
main intrigue is the work of the poet himself. T$ 
is not, however, poesible to judge with confidence 
about this matter. We know that various tales 
about the downfall of the Nandas and the rwe of 
the dynasty of the Mauryas were popular in Indis, 
Some of them have been preserved in the Katha 
saritelgara and the Brihatkathtmafjarf, others by 
Hemachandre in his Pariéishte-parven, and others 
by Dhugdhiáj& in his commentary on the Mudi4. 
rükshasa, published in Telang's edition of the play. 
That these traditional tales have been largely 
circulated can also be inferred from the fact thas 
they have been incorporated in the Ajkhakathás of 
the Mahdvihdra and the Uttaravihdra in Oeylon,* 
and some of them have even influenced the folklore 
of Europe.’ So far as we can see, however, the 


2 Ch. VI, m 


3 Caldwell, Gr. of. Dra; Lange, 2nd ed., Introduction, p. 18. 
* Caldwell, p. 125. of. the Canarese neutor-feminine -Ùx (p. 125), and the Telugu -f, an infectional 


imorement of neuter singular nouns (p. 160 ) 
* Caldwell, Intro, p. 13, 


BEL d areca survival T'dmaluba would prove that the pronunciation with T' waa more popular 


exoongst Aryans. 
1 Bee Hall, Vasasadatto, Introduction, p. 55. 


3 Ct. Geiger, Dipovamea und Mahdvamea, pp. 42 ff,; Tumour, The Makdwanso, pp. xxxviii ff. 
" Bee my paper in the Norvegan journal Maal og Minne, 1913, pp, 1 ff. 
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events which form the principal contents of the 
Tiudrårâkshasa, Chàakya's intrigues with a view of 
bringing Raksbase, the minister of the last Nands 
king, over to the side of Chandragupta, are not 
cealt. with in these popular souroes, and even the 
rame of Rákshase seems to be a free invention by 
the author. 

We have accordingly .to acknowledge that 
Visskhadatte has freely invented the principal plot, 
Mo waa possessed of greet dramatic skill and the 
hitrigue is extremely cleverly thought out, In 
Lael the Mudrirükshase comes nearer to the ides 
ct a tragedy than any other Indian play, Our 
sympathy is, the whole time, with Rakshasa in his 
£ght against Ch&pakya's intrigues, and our interest 
in the development of the action ceases when the 
former is defeated, According to our ideas the 
rataral end to the whole would have been thet 
Rakshese should become a victim of tho misunder- 
standings created by Obüpakys, or that he should 
Leve. rushed against the enemy or committed 
suicide, or something of the sort. Then we should 
Fave had a real tragedy in Indian literature, and, 
Lmay add, a tragedy acoarding to modern European 
motions, The struggle of the central figure, the 
honest and farthful Rákshase, is not broken in vain 
sitempts to brave the blind forces of fate, as in the 
Creek tragedy, but the fight :s fought between the 
Geyoted servant of a fallen dynasty, who trusts 
Lis trends and is beloved by them, against the 
traditional master of political intrigue, Rékshass 
is of course also intriguing. He could not have 
been an eminent minister of state according to 
Todian ideas without that. But he does not live 
and breathe in intrigue as his adversary. On the 
contrary, we have the impression of an honest and 
soreightforvard man, who only occasionally takes 
to intriguing in order to satisfy the requirements of 
tae Nisidetra, The conflict i the Mudririkshass 
ic therefore the same as in the tales of the 
Fafichatantra and similar collections which aim at 
i-aching tho advantages of shrewdnoes and ver- 
suidlity in all walks of life, even against honesty. It 
ie therefore quito in keeping with the general ten- 
dancy of the play that Ohdgakys achieves his aim 
ir every respect. 

The Mudrí&rikshass is accordingly a miW drama, 
ezidently Intended to show the advantages of poli- 
tinal traing according to the Ni#‘detra, Though 
ici many respects impresses the European critic 
ac different from other Indian plays, and almoet 
asa modern European play in dts development of 











general notions, This is of interest, Those scholars 
who maintain that the Indian drama is borrowed 
from the Greeks have paid considerable attentions 
to wach pointa in which the Miichohhakafika, whioh 
has often-been supposed to be the oldest Indian 
drama, agrees with Greek plays, The Mudra. 
råkshasa, where the agreement in general ideas 
with, later European plays is, to my mind, muoh 
greater, warns us to be very careful in such oom- 
parisons, It not seldom happens that we are more 
struck by the similarity between India and Europe 
than by the difference, and in mich oases we are 
apt to suppose that one of tho two has been 
influenced by the other. But often we find thao 
there are rather two different lines of development 
which have led to similar resulte, and I think we 
are usually on the safe side if we carefully examine 
whether such details which we would like to 
explain ss due to foreign influence, cannot be the 
result of an independent development. In the 
case of the Audrårikshasa there cannot, I think, 
be any doubt. The whole atmosphere is éntirely 
Indian and not European, though we are constantly 
reminded of European ideas. The whole question 
about the posible connarion between the Indian 
and the Greek play cannot be decided at the hand 
of such considerations, The oldest Indian plays we 
know, the A«vaghosha fragments published by 
Professor Ludera, do not remind us of the Greek 
siage at all. To judge from the Prikyit, the 
Miichchhakatika is considerably later, The drop- 
ping of single stope between vowels is already taught 
by Bhareta We do not however know how old' 
Bharata is, and we do nob know how far we oan 
rely on the printed text of his treatise on Prikcyit 
phonology. It seems however impossible to amame 
that the dropping of such consonants beoame tho 
rule before the third or perhaps the fourth century. 
In Pali end in Paií&ch! they are retained, and 
thia is, I think, a sign of the priority of these 
dialects as compared with the ordinary Préákrita, 
Bhdea, on the other hand, uses a Prak;it which has 
already reached the secondary stage, and he is 
older than the Myichchhaketik,‘ and than Kélidéss. 
It is impossible as yet to arrive at certain ohrono- 
logical resulta, [L seems to me, from the point of 
view of the Prakrit, that we oan only fix the 
chronological order between these works. The 
Brihatkathiof Gunddhya is probably ab legat one 
century older than Bhdaa, and so are the plays of 
Aívaghosha. If Professor Lidere’ and Dr. Marshallt 
are right that Kanishka and A:vaghosia belong to 


tbe plot, it is therefore entirely Indian in ita] the second century A. D, it is hardly possible to . 
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date Bhise before the third or fourth, and conse- 
quently the AfvichchAabatikd cannot well be older 
than the fourth. At all events, the Mrickchhakafkd 
cannot any more be considered as the oldest Indian 
play, and the arguments.in favour of the Greek 


hypothesis which bave been drawn from rts sup-. 


posed similarity with the Greek comedy oan no 
more be maintained. 

This hypothetical dating would of course have 
to be changed if In. Fleet were right in assuming 
that Kanishka belongs to the first oentury-B. O, I 

myself long beld this view, but I have found 
it necessary to give it up after Profemsor Liders’ 
and Dr. Marshall's disooveries I alec think that 
it is necemary to assume thab Kanishka is later 
than the Kedphises kings in order to explain a 
statement in the Ohiness sources, which seems to 
have been hitherto overlooked. We hear! that 
after the conquest of India by Kedplhuses I, the 
Yue-chi became exceedingly rich and flourishing 
and wert everywhere deagnated as " Kings of 

Kuei-khuang. '' Now this title "Emg of Kuei- 
shuang "is nothing ele than the well known 
Shaonano shao Koskamo, whioh title begins to be 
used by Kanishka. When the Chinese inform us 
that this designation only coame in use after 
Kadphises, and when Kanishka is the first to use 
it, the only possible inference is that Kanishka is 
later than Kadphises. 

I therefore think it probable. that Bhàs is not 
eerlier than the third century. I should even be 
inclined to think that the fourth century is a still 
more likely date. Tho wish in the bAoratecákya of 
the Bélacharita, the Dütavükya and the Svapna- 
vieavadatia that the King may become the sole 
ruler from sea to sea between the Himålaya and the 
Vindhya, leads us to think ofa state of affairs in 
Indis which was not brought about before Sammad- 
ragupta s conquests. If this theory proves to be 
right ib constitutes a land-mark in the history of the 
Indian drama. Now the late Professot Speyer in 
his excellent Studies about the — Kathésoritsdgara? 
has tried to show that also the Mudrérékeshass 
belongs to the fourth century A. D. The atenza 
xcu Dad ee e T 
khydyika I, 40. Now, the TantréKhy&yikà wr 
‘weed’ by Hie Antec. ue romple whose work win 
the souroe of the Kathdsariteigara and the Brihat- 
kethdmafijart, and tbe atanza in question must 
have formed part of that work. Professor 
infers that ib also formed part of the B)ihatkathé 
of Guy&jhya. I do not think thas this conclusion 





ur 


can be adopted. For I agree with M. Lacto 
that the source of the two Kashmir recensions of 
the Brihatkathé was not the old work of Gun&jhy 

but & later work, compiled in Kashmir, ly 
about the seventh obntury A. D. The fact that 
the stanza occurred in the Kashmir Bjlhatkethá 
which was made use of by Somadeva and Kshe- 
mendra does not accordingly cerry us beck totg 
very ancient time. If it belongs to the original 
Tantrikhydyike, ib is of course much older. B 

then it will hardly be posible to assume, as does 
Professor Speyer, that ita author was Vistihadatfa, 
It must then have been borrowed by him from the 
Tenirükhy&yike, or from the floating stock of nis 
verses which have been current in India from the 
most ancient times. I agree with Mr. Keith!! that 
it is impossible to draw any chronological inferenoe 
from the occurrence of the stanza in the Mudri- 
rükshasa and the Tantrakhydyika. Nothing woujd 
be more natural than that the autbor of a mis 
drama like the Modrérékshasa waz indebted to the 
nii literature proper, 


Professor Speyer is inclined to suppose that the 
Chandragupta named in the  bhcratendbya ‘of 
ModrQrtkxbasa may be some prince of that 
nams who belanged to the dynasty of the Guptas. 
He who is oulogixed in that final stanza as a suooess - 
ful protector against the threatening Mlechehhas 
may be Chandragupta I, the founder of the new 
and national dynasty, who lived in the 
or his glorious descendant Chandragupta II e$ the 
end of the fourth century. It would be no mabter 
of wondering at, if the brilliant exploita, especially 
of the first Chandragupta who subverted a secular 
domination of “barbarians” in the N. and N. 
W. partsof India, had prompted the unkown poet 
Vií&khadatte to “ glorify a similar establikhmént 
of & mighty national , Monarchy by the namesake 
of his king and by his famous minister, ” 

I have myself thought of a ximilar solution of the 
ohronologioel question. And in this connexion’ I 
have noted the curious fact that the begmning of the 
Mudrér&kshase in the excellent manuscript M is 
nándy-onts tatah proeikik sütraddral jusi as is the 
cem in BhAsa's plays, while m other plays and in the 
remaining manuscripts of the Mudrartkshass the 
remark taish praviéatt sáütradAdraA comes after the 
introductory stanzas. The arrangements wherewith 

the Büiredhára& recited the introductory tangis 
id clearly a ees, of Bhiea’s, Compare 
Harshaoharite v. 
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Other authors however did not in this respect 
icilow Bhása. If now tho reading of M is the original 
oae that would tend to show that Vi«Akhadatta 
was probably one of the immediate successors of 
Bhás, and that be siuok to his arrangement with 
tke introductory stanzas. 

There cannot, moreover, be any doubt that Virá- 
knadatta has, to & not inconsiderable extent, imita- 
ted Bhåsa, and more especially his Pratijfidyangan- 
daarbyara. The solemn vow made by Yangandhar- 
dzuna, his use of spies and persons in disguise, the 
carious use of & kind of argot in order to convey a 
hidden meaning in act IIT, and even minor details 
wach as the comparison of dependenta without 
ateotion to a wife (Kalatra) in X, 4 [of. Mudrtr. I, 
13], and many other details in Bhiel’s play 
eanstantly recall similar features in the Mudrûrâks- 
basa and add strength to the supposition that 
Vitdkhadatta was an immediate sucoeesoz of Bhisa. 
Ent then the king alluded to in the bAarataeékya 
cannot have been Chandragupta I, must have 
been Chandragupta Il. 

It may be objected that the whole tendency of the 
Xndrárákzhasa militates againss the assumption 
that it was written in praise of a king Chandragupta, 
Qur sympethy is the whole time not with 
Chandragupta and Chånakya, though we admire 
the latter, but with Rékehass and the defeated 
dynasty. It is only by tho force of circumssenoes 
teat Rakshase is brought to adopt the case of the 
Mauryas. If wo were to think that the Mudrardkshase 
ie written at the hand of actual events it would be 
wore natural to assume ihat the author's patron 
had fought the king of Magadha. Now this would 
wait the hypothesis based on the reading Rank- 
v«rmd instead of Okandraguptal in the bhoratavdbya, 
O»curring in some manuscripts, advanced by Mr. 
Telang in his edition of the play, and adopted by 
most scholars that the author's patron was the 
Maukhari king Avantivarman whose son married 
tho sister of king Harsha of Kannauj. Their oon- 
temporary was the Gupte King MAdhavagupta, 
whose father Mahisenagupta defeated Susthitavar- 
man, who was probably a contemporary of Avanti- 
varman, and there must have been frequent wars 
buteen tho Maukharıs and the Guptas of Magadha. 
On the other hand there was also more peaceful re- 
lations between the two families, and two Maukhari 
qens wear names which show that they belonged 
tr the family of the Guptas, vis, Harsbagupts, the 
queen of Adityavarman, and Upagupti the queen af 
laaravarman. If we assume that Adityavarman 
was an ally of Susthitavarman, who was defeated 
br Mahésenagupta, tt is conceivable thet Adit, a- 
verman was concillated in some way by Mahásena- 
grupta, just as Malayaketu in the play is reinstated 


U Œ. Gupta Inscriptions. pp. 14 f. 
D Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. YT, pp. 212 ff. 
u Ibidem; Vol. V, pp. 25 ff. 








in his kingdom by Chandragupta. Hillebxandt! 1 
hes also drawn attention to the fact that Graha- 
varman, the son of Avantivarman, was killed in 
Rajyavardhana's expedition against the Hüpas, and 
be agrees with Dhruva and others in assuming that 
the Miechohhas mentioned in the bharatoedkya were 
the Hüpas Attention has also been drawn to the 
fact that the Mudrürükshuse must have been written 
before the destruction of Pataliputra, because that 
town plays such a groat rôle inthe play. Now 
thi, argument would naturally lead to tbe conclusion 
tha. Professor Speyer's dating of the play is the 
right ane, because PAfaliputra ceased to be the 
Magadha capital at a comparatively early date, and 
in the Afudréárdkehasa it is throughout treated as tho 
natural capital, On the whole, therefore. I am 
inclined. to follow the late Professor Speyer with 
regard to the date of the play. The reading Ranti- 
varmá was perhaps introduced on the occasion of & 
later representation. 

Professor Jacobi has advocated4 another dating of 
Vii&khadatie He is of opinion that the Mudri- 
rékshasa shows traces of imitation of the poet 
Rainikara, who lived under king Avantivarman 
of Kashmir in the 7th century. He also draws 
attention to some striking parallels between | details 
in the Hudrérdkshaea and Kalhaya's tion of 
Avantivarman, and atthe hand of the astronomi- 
cel data mentioned in the introduction of the 
play he osloulates that it was acted the 
2nd December 880 A. D. Dhruva, on the other 
hand, maintains that Retndkera has imitated 
Visskhadatta, and he also draws attention to such 
cases, where the Mudrürikshasa seems to have 
been imitated by authors older than Ratoikara. It 
is almost imposible to judge about such casos. 
We never know whether there are direct loans or 
common loans from @ third source. The direct 
allusions to the Mndrårâkshasa in Indian literature — 
mentioned by Dhruva are still lees decisive. The 
stanza Patohatanira (ed,, Bühler). III, 188 cannot 
be dated. Nor is ib possible to come to a decision 
about the date of the Chan!akau&üka, in which 
there is an allusion to the Sludririkshase Of 
greater importance is the fact drawn attention to 
by Dhruva that there did not, in the days of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir, exist an independent 
king of Sindh, while the Sindh king is men 
asa mighty ally in the play, and further the way 
in whioh Visdkbadatta mentions the Kashmir ki 
Against such a late dating as suggested by Prof. 
Jacobi it is also possible to draw attention to ‘the 
high respect with which the Buddhas are mentioned, 
V,6; to the recurrence of the stanza II, 18 in 
Bhartribari's Nélataba 27, in the Pafichatanira, and 
in the Vetdlapafichavithdetl, where it is probably 
borrowed from the Mudrárákshasa, and to other 


13 ZDMG , xxxix, 181. 
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minor detalis Wison's view! that tho Mudrá- 
rakshasa was written in the eleventh or twelfth 
oentury has now only historical interest. Ib was 
based on the assumption that the Aleohohhas men- 
tioned in the bňaratantkya were the Musalmine, 

Who the author of the Mudrárükahase was, wo 
know not, His name was Vicdkhadatza, and he was 
the son of the Maharaja Bháskaradatta, or, acoord- 
ing to most manuscripta, Prithu, and the grandson 
of the feadstory (Samanta) Vabtetvaradatte. 

We do not know any of these persons Wilson! 
thought it posmble that Piithu was identical with 
the Chahamana Piithvirája of Ajmer (12th century), 
but that is of course excluded. Hillebrandt! seems 
inclined to identify Bhaskaradatta with Harsha’s 
friend king Bhiskaravarman of Kamaripa. Ac- 
cording to the -Harshacharita, however, Bháskers 
varman was the son of Busthirevarman Mjlgínka 
and the grandson of BSthiravarman Now this agrees 
with the information derived from the newly dis- 
covered copper~plate grant of Bháskaravarman 
which has been brought to light by Padmanitha 
Bhattacharya. We only here learn that Bthirevar- 
man and Busthirevarman are mureadmgs mstead of 
Bthitevarman and Susthitavarman. It is then pro- 
bable that Susthitavarman, the father of Bhiskera- 
varman, was the king defeated by MahAsenagupta. 
Dr. Fleet s supposition that Susthitavarman was 
a Maukbari has hitherto been generally adopted. 
Now that we know of a Susthitavarman whose 
time suita the case, it will be necessary to change 
our opinion. We know tbat Bháskaravarman was 
the contemporary of Harsha, who again was a 
contemporary of MAdhavagupta, Now it was Ma- 
dhavagupta’s father who defeated Susthitavarman, 
and the KAmarüpa king Susthitavarman was the 
father of Bhéskeravarman. There 1s then a perfect 
accord in the chronology, and there caunot be 
much doubt that Mah&senagupta's adversary was 
the KAmarüpa king Susthitavarman Brf-MrigAnkse. 
Now it is tempting to assume some connection 
between the Msukhars and the Kamartpe kings. 
Both dynasties use names formed in the same 
way. It has already been suggested thet Avanti- 
varman may have sided with Susthitavarman in bis 
war against AlahAsenagupte, and the chronology is 
in favoür of such a supposition. On the other hand 
it seems impomuble to reconcile the genealogy of 
Vií&khadaita with that of the KArmarüpa kings, 

We cannot therefore my who the author of the 
Mudrárákahasa was though it is highly probable 
that he belongs to the Ganges country and lived in 
the fourth oentury. We know of no other work by 
him, but the Mudrárékshasa iteelf has long been 
known and admired. It has almo been published 
several times Professor Hillebrandt however is 


u Lo; p. IB. 





the first to give um & really critical edition, with 
full materials To judge from his review of Telangs 
edition®, hia edition was planned more than thirty 
years ago, and the Mudrárikshase has evidently 
been in his mind during all these years. In 1905 he 
published an edrtion of all the Prakyit verses,” and 
now follows the complete edition, with exhaustive 
apparatus critious and an index of Pralcit words 
It m an exceedingly careful work Professor 
Hilebrandé bas given ua It would have made 
the book still more useful ifhe had added an index 
of pratikas. It very often happens that we 
have to identify verses, and such indexes are 
extremely useful  Thisis however a minor oonsi- 
deration, and I prefer to think of all we have got 
in thle new edition, 


There are of course many minor details where it is 
possible to have different opinione Thus I am 
very doubtful about the restorataon of the Pråkjis 
forms required by the rules of the grammarians. 
This is more especially the oase with the Magadht. 
The Prakrit grammarians are all comparatively late, 
and iheir rules about Mégadht are probably to some 
extent artificial Profemsor Hillebrandt has corrected 
throughout so as to bring the Prákj:ta into agwo- 
ment with the grammarians, and he has done so in 
an excellent way. It is perhape the only possible 
thing to do, and in the case of faurasent and Mahi- 
ráshtri our knowledge is so far advanced that we 
can do so with some confidence. But rt is more dif- 
cult to be confident in the case of Magadht, about 
which dialect we are still very unsatisfaotorily in- 
formed. The use of a comparatively correct MAgadht 
in the fragmenta of plays preserved in later insorrp- 
tions does not prove much for the older plays, now 
that we know that the Praék;it grammarians cannot 
be so old as some of us were onoe inclined to think, 
It is also posible to find individual cases where one 
is inclined to disagree with the editor. Thus I would 
read jdndds and not jdsedi in the Baurasent, or oleo 
I would also read 440s instead of jdadsi. I would 
substitute 4 and nota for am when it is short; I 
would not allow Saurasent in verses, at least not if 
the Mahf#rash{ri forms occur in some of the manu. 
scripte; I would read sussdum instead of sunddun, 
p. 13, L 10; Maed or M44 for weeds, p. 18, L 5, and so 
on. It is possible to disagree about tuch questions, 
and to think that the editor has erred. But the 
principal thing is that be has grven the full mate. 
rials so that we oan judge for ourselves in every 
case, And his methods are so sound that we usually 
feel convinced that he le right. Of misprints which 
have not been corrected I have only noted Sindhu- 
shind foc Sindiesinó, p. 140,1. 6, and karaad for 
barta, p. 177, L 5. 

Brax Kowow. 


X ZDMG., Vol. xxxiv, p. 181. 


15 Bee Bijoya, Vol I, Calcutta 1320, pp. 625 ff, and Radha Govinda Basak, Dacca Review, 1918,June 


D Gupta Inscriptions, p. 15. 
c" Zur 
Phil-hist. Klssse 1906, Hefi 4. 


© ZDMG , Vol. xxxiv, pp. 107 ft. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE FIRST ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL MISSION TO PATNA, 1620—1621. 
EDITED BY SIR R. O, TEMPLE, BART. 

Prefatory note. 

[I have reoéntly edited volume IL, of the Travels of Peter Mundy, 1 1608-1667, for the 
Hakluyt Society. This volume covers the years 1628-1634 while Peter Mundy was travell- 
ing to and from India in the interests of the English East India Company of that date, 

He spent partof the year 1632 in a commercial expedition to Patna, and ashe made 
several references to the previous commercial mission of Mesara, Robert Hughes and John 
Parkàr to that place in 1620-1621, I had reason to examine the whole of the proceedings of 
those two men while there. 

In Appendix D of my volume on Peter Mundy's Journals, I have given a brief acoount 
of the work of Hughes and Parker and in Fosters English Factories (1618-1621) there is & 
concise account of their doings, But in the course of my enquiries I had to collect together 
and edit all the original documents left behind, relating to the time spent by Hughes and 
Parker.in Patna. They are of considerable value, as illustrating the kind of work the 
picnéers of British enterprise in Indis had to do, the manner in whioh they set about it, 

' the conditions under which they lived, and the qualities required of such men, It is there- 
fore worth while to reproduce the original correspondence in this Journal, 

Hughes and Parker are exhibited to: us as ‘typical commercial pioneers, level-headed 
bárgainere, quick to perceive where trading possibilities lay; brave, imperturbable, venture- 
sorie'men, loyal to their employers; men whom neither difficulties nor dangers daunted, 

Incidentally, the interesting fact came to light that even in those days the value of the 
subsequent great trade in Bengal (tasar, tussore) silks was foreseen and that much trouble 
was taken to introduce them into European markets, Among other things, Hughes tried 
to send talking mainés to England in 1620, In a letter to his superiors at Agra he writes of 
“a cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas, which wee have bought to bee sent to the 
Company and intreate you carre may bee taken for theire convayence to Surratt,’’] 

L 3 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Faetory. 

Paia 18 July 16%), Lovinge Frends, Mr. Kerridge etta, After longe expectation and 
no olrtayne news of Mr, Younge! and his companies aproche neare Agra (the yeare spend- 
ihge sofagt),it was ‘thought needfull to dispeede mee for Puttana ; and havinge accorded 
upc a computed some of monnyes for some presant investment, "with bills of ex 
for 4,000 ru [pees], I departed Agra the 5th June and (thankes bee to God) arived 
in safitye the 3rd presant, havinge bind on the waye 20 dayes, in which I outran 
Jehanger courses [Jahangirt kos.) Presantlye upon my arivall I procured aooeptance of my 
exchanges, and hope of good payment, theire date beinge expiered ; of whose currant per- 
formance, when received, I shall advise to Agra. 

I have since my comeinge virited the Governor Muckrob Con [Mokarrab Khán], whoe 
seer1es wonderous plesant for our arivall here, and waa as inquisitive to knowe what goods 
T had, bro ith mee ; wherunto I as exactlye anawared that at presanb I had nothinge, 
but that what fu should come fitinge his circare [sarkér, government, establishment] 


1 Aba Consultation hell in Surat on the find Jan. 1620, rt was decided that John Young should 


* amiet Mr. Hughes in Hogregorepatezaia [Eijtpur Patna] or where else the amberteos are made," Fosters 
Mngileh Factories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 182, 161. a 
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hee should have the first sight of, wherwith hee seemed well contented, and hath given order 
to serche out for a house for mee, but as yet cannot finde anye oonvenyentenoughe, yet 
hope shortlye to bee well seated, thoughe I feare not rent free. "The Nabobe is desierous 
of some cloth and hydea, for which I have advized to Agra for what theye can spare, or 
maye lye there unvendable ; also tapestrye, clothe of tishoo [tissue], velvette, embrodares, 
fethera, or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten, and hath desiered me to write you to 
procure him some from the expected fleste, of which if you may spayer anye, doubtlese theye 
wilbe well sould, and your selves knowe him to bee aa free in payinge as in buyinge. 

I have made some enquirye into the commodityes here to bee procured and by you 
required from England. ‘And first for olothinge (as I have bine enformed, for I have not 
had tyme yet to make anye experiences), the usiall custome of buyinge the amberty? cali- 
coes at Lackhoure [Lekh&war] (which is the pelte [peth, penth, market-town] or fayer for 
that oommoditye, and is a towne 14 oourse from this place) is as follows: theye are dalyo 
brought in from the neighboringe gonges [gawj, a village] by the weavers, from whome they 
are bought rawe, of length 13 ooveds Jehangery (which is one-fourth longer then the elahye 
[Wahi gas, 83 in.] of Agra), from which the buyer, of an antient custome, teares of 1} or 
2 ooveds, and soe deliverse them marked to the whitster, whoo detaynea them in 
whi and starchinge about three mounthes, the charge whereof is neare upon 3 ru[pees] 
' per [score], and the abatementa and disturyes [dastiri, commission] in buyinge them 
rawe from the weaveres * per rupye or 25 per cent, In this manor, by reporte, dalye maye 
there bee bought 50,60, and some dayes 100 peeoes. Almost in the like nature are theye 
sould here in Puttanna, beinge likewise brought thence by the weaveres, but readye whited 
and oured, and the same customes and abatements as in the ountrye ; and by computation 
here mayə bee provided within the space of three or four mounthes, soe bought, and of 
tho broadest sizes, called referconyes [safar-khani], two or three hundred oorge. 

Of aahannes [sahan, fins sheeting] and hammomes [Aamm4m, towelling] theire are bat 
fewe at presantin towne, Theye are brought from th» lower partes of Bengalla in amalle 
paroells by Puttanes [Patháns] Other sortes of choutare? cloth are not here to bee gotten, 
unlesse 8some fewe rahmoutes.! Waat of theise sortes shall come to towns, I shall not slip 
anye oportunitye for theire proouringe, for the yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it will not 
permite anye convenyent investments to beo made at Leokhoure in th’ambertyes rawe, the 
“tyme beinge soe ahorte for theire dispeed hence, and theye soe tedious in whittings. 

Of rawe silke of Bengalla I have sent musteres [samples] to Agra, and have entroated, 
after perusiall [inspection], to send them you joyntlye with this my leter. In the peper No. 1 
are two skeynes of the first and second sortes, which is the sortes cheflye by the Companye 
required, and by us provided [at] Agra, which at presant ia here to bee bought (wounds 
of into skeynes of a coved longe) for 5} rupees gross the seare of 844 pices weight per seare, 
from which is abated 17 per cent, keseure [basar, diminution, discount] and disturye, and 
will falle out net not above 4} rup[ees] the seare of 344 pices weight. In the paper No, 2 
is two skeynea of the third and fourth sortee wee uslalye buye in Agra, not wound of apatte, 


t Amberty, amberteo ambartree (Hind!, awritt, imratt, amir! imart), a name applied toa stout oloth 
of N. India, See Travels of Peter Mundy, ed, Temple, IT. 141 n. 

3 The word is chawidh, chauidhd, chautdM, obaxtdt, lit, four folde, a coarse double-width cotton oloth of 
two lengths. 

1 This word clearly miana a kind of chomédA or wide, coarse cotton cloth, bub I am unabie to trace 
it in any vernacular, unless it is a mistransoription for réwat, réot, neat réost. 
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zor want of tyme, and is here worth at presant, to bee wound of as the former, 4$ rup[ees] 
gross per seare, out of which the prementioned disturye abated, will cost 8 rup[ees] 9 
annyes [åna, anna] net the seare of 34} pices weight per seare, Theise are theire presant 
rises, betwene which and that wee buye in Agra you will perceave a great diferance in 
price for theise four sortes, to saye, one-third of the sorte No. 1 and two-thirds of the sorte 
No. 2 hathe cost us together in Agra neare upon 5} rup [pes] net the seare of 30 pices, which 
here halfo on[e] half th’other maye bee bought for about 4 rup[ee]s net the seare of 84} 
pices weight per seare; and I am promised at about theise rates to have delivered in from 
she silkwynderes 10 or 15 m [aun]ds per mounth, and doubtles a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee . procured, but then wee must venture out some monye before hande, which I 
resolve upon, findinge sufitient seouritye for performance; and herupon have advised them 
ot Agra to dealst farther in its investment there, which per computation is at’ least 35 per 
cent. derer then here it maye beo bought. Serbandy* silke, the heat of Mucksoude [Makstdá- 
bad Murshidabad] and Sideabanude [Saidébád], from whence theise sortes are wounde of, is 
at presant here worthe 100 rup[ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres per maunde and 343 
pices per seare, from which is abated the savoye [saiwéi, an excess of a fourth] or 25 per 
cent. ; soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per m[au]nde net. The brokeridge as well 
on this as on all other sortes of silke is, by the Nabobes comande, but 5 annes of a rupye 
per cent. from the buyer and 10 annyes from the seller ; but the brokeres doe usialye take 
one-half per cent. from the buyer and one per cent. from the seller. For brokeridge o£ | 
clothe theye can olayme nothings as deue from the buyer, onlye his curtizeye ; but from the 
` Seller theire right is half a pice per rupye. 

I shall here provide some quiltes of Sutgoage [Satgàon], wrought with yellowe silke, at 
reasonable rates; and have already halfe a soore in possession, and am promised more dalye 
as theye come to towne. 

There are some Portingalls at presdnt in towne, and more are latlye gon for theire 
. portes in Bengala; into whose trafiqe I have made enquirye, and gather that theye usialye 
bringe vendable here all sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne, and aome jewelleres 
ware ; in lewe wherof theye transporte course carpets of Junapoore [Jaunpur], ambertyes, 
cansacs [khásoa] and some silke. The Mogoles [Merchants from Upper India or Persia] and 
Praychaes® are here like bees, whose cheefest provisiones are mandyles [maadil, turban- 
cloth], girdells [kamorband], layohes [alécha, Hácha, silk cloth] and doupattas [dopatia] ot 
Malda; also a sorte of thine cloth called caymooonyes [kéim-khént]™ of Beyhare [Bihar], 
snd are muoh like unto course cassaes, 14 coveds longe and four-fifths of a coved broade, of 
0, 50, and 60 rup[ee]s per courge. Theise are bought for transporte to Lahore, and thence 
for Persis ; samples wherof, and of all other commodityes here to be provided fittinge that 
trade, I purpose to buye some smalle quantityes of eatch for a tryall. And also ambertyes 
is a prinoipall of theire investments, for the Sonipétinge wherof theye bringe hether either 
tedy spetya [specie] or exchanges. 

I preye adviz whether th‘ ambertyes you mention to bee provided Tawo are ment 
és from the lome, Vibo entis y railings, ono, Hee ibid onyen 
£tarche, 


ia * Mr, Foster conjeckures thst this word ie the Sanskrit préchyo, used like pérbiya to indicete an inhabi- 
‘tant of countries to the castward. Beo Naghsh Factories in India, 1618-1621, P. 195 a. 
T Bee Mr. Foster's note on this kind of oloth, op, oit, loa, cit. 
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The general! transporte of goods from hence to Agra is by Carte, but now in the 
seasone of the raynes the wayes are soe deepe that no Cartes Cen passe, and therfore for 
necesitye whatever goeth hence is laden onoxen. It wilbe the prime October at soonest 
before the Carts can stir henoe, whose freight to Agra is Cómmonlye 1j and 1j rupe. per 
maund and goeth not under lese then 85 dayes. What goods maye here bee provided 
betwixt this and the begininge Ootober ahall, God willinge, bee digpeeded hence about that 
tyme, which wilbe the soonest, 

[ have written to Agra to dispeed John Banggam with some goods advised for which 
lye unvendable there with the first opertunitye, for that this place will requier an assistant 
or two, for that it promiseth plentye of Commoditye and doubtles will to good purpose bee 
established a factorye, I have also advired for 5 or 6009 rupe. more to bee forthwith remit- 
ted hether, for th’ exchange here is cheaper by 1} or 2 per Cent, then there, for th’ intrime 
Iam promised at intrest for 3 per Cent. 

At the foote of this my letter you will perceave the presant prizes of sondry Commodi- 
tes as well vendable here, as that here maye bee provided, which with the prescribed I 
entreate you acepte untill fature experyence maye Imboulden mee to enlarge. Untill when 
with hartye Commends and prayers for prosperitye in our Joynt affayeree, I take leave and 
rest, &c.8 . 

The present valleues of sondry Commodities as well Vendable ` 
as to bes provided tn Puttana, advised to Surat and Agra, 

` Broade Clothe good redd, worthe 15 rups. the Jehangir Coved 

Elyphants teeth, the beat worth 80 rupe, per md. of 40 sera per md. and 33 pices per er, 

Seamorse [walrus] teeth, worth 10 rups. per seare 37 pices — 

Bulgare hydee, worth 18 rups per payer » 

Quick silver, worth 31 rup. per seare 

Vermilion, worth 34 rup, per aare : 

Lead, worth 9 rup, per maunde i ; 

Tyne, worth 38 rup, per maunde 

Amber beads, worth 2,3 and 4 tenkes [ténka] per rup. 

Corrall, no setled price, but acoordinge to ite goodnese 

Saffron, worth 16 rup, per seare 

Swords, knives, fine wares, eto., no price Currant 

[The remainder of this list is illegible] 

The Nabobe would faine have 3 or 4 Cases of emptie bottels, He was impertinent 
[importunate] with me and would not bee satisfied but that I had brought some with mee, 
goe that I was Constrayned to give him the 8 small bottele out of my standishe [inkstand, 
bottle-stand]. Hee required many other thingee, which in regard theye are not to bee had 
] here omite, and not havinge eloe at presant rest &o.? 

II. j 
Robert Hughès to the Surat Faetory. ` i 

Paina, 6 August 1620. Good Frends, Mr, Kerridge ette, My last of the 12th last month 
by waye of Agra advired you of my arivall here, and what eloe the then poore experience 
of this place enoouradged mee, & Coppye wherof (to avoyde repitition) I send you hérewith, 

5 Factory Records, Patas, L, 1-4 Í . , t 
3 Factory Records, Patna, L 1, 4. 
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referringe you, and havinge now made some experience of what my formeres gave you 
hopes of, it rests that I advixe you therof, 

I have bine dealinge with the weaveres of Lackhoure (Lakh&war) which bringe th 
Ambertyes to towne, from whence in smale paroells I have bought about 16 Courge [kori, 
score] from 1 to 6 rupe. net the peece, and allmost all of the broadest sizes. The raynes 
is some impediment to theire provision, for that the weavers by reson therof Com not to 
towne, as wontedlye, and there are greate store of buyers abroade, which hath somwhat 
inhansed the Commoditye, Also there are latlyé Come up diverse frigitts of Portingalls 
from Sutgonge [Satgion] whose merchants buye up all theye can laye hand of, If tyme 
would have permited some investments to have bine made in the Country, it had bine the 
best and Cheapest Course to have bought them rawe [undressed] from the weaveres and 
have put them fourthe to whitinge, but the season for theire dispeed hence to Come to you 
tymlye to send this yeare for England is soe neare at hand that this yeare it was impossible 
to. get them ready, For the future, if you resolve that quantityes therof be provided it 
wilbe needfull that this place bee furnished with monnye.in such season that no tyme bee 
lost, for that theye are teadious in whittinge ; as also it is requisite that for what provisions 
shall heare bee made bee at Agra before the raynes to take the first oppertunitye for Con- 
veyanoe with theire goods, which will bothe save Charges and regayne tyme, s 

Lackhower afords greate quantityes of fyne clothe, to saye of four, five, six, eight to 
,ten rupes per peeoe, and by bespeakinge them and deliveringe monyes out before hand the 
-weaveres will make them a full Jehanger coved [Jahángiri covado, cubit] broade, which is 
yeard, halfe quarter [i e., about forty inches] English (which breadth, as theye saye, they 
cannot exceed, to have them olose wrought), but of what reasonable lengths wee shall 
desier them, 

For your list of goods required this yeare from Agra, you specifle th'ambertyes to bee 
all Course at or under 2 rupe. per peeoe, Wherefore in your first praye advirte how you 
stand afeoted to the fyne, Theire breadth are generallye neare upon an elahy [áh], 
20ved and broader then your narowe baftas of Baroche [Broach]. 

Of Sahannes theire come none to towne, Diverse boates are shortlye expected from 
she lower partes of Bengalla, which by reporte bringe quantitye. I have bought for 400 
-upes in tusser stafes of Bengalla,!? of halfe silke, halfe. ootten ; and of Biountpoore laychee 
[Baikanthpur aldchah about 16 courge at 12, 10 and 16 rupes per courge, Theye are 5| 
coveds longe and somwhat more then } broade, some patternes wherof I send you herwith, 
Theye are fitt lenghets for petticotes, cheape, and doubtles will sell in England to good 
profitt, Theye are made five course hence, infinite quantityea, and are generallye bought 
up by the Mogolles for Persia; by beapekinge them (if theye give Content) wee maye havo 
them made of what lenghets and breadthes wee shall desier, 

With my former I sent you musteres [samples] of Bengalla silke and theire prices, since 
which Ihave made further serche therinto and herwith send you other samples by mee 
wounde of from the Serbandy [cocoon], of whioh I bought a maunde for a triall, and wound 
is of into seavene severall sortes, wherby I finde that theise 4, to saye the second, third, 
fourth and fifthe will stand us in about 4} rupe, net the seare of $44 pice with all Charges 
of wyndinge it of defrayed ; and the 8 other sortes, to saye the first, sixth and seaventh, 
rated at worthe here at present to bee sould for readye monnye, the first at 43 rup. per 
asaro, the 6th at 1j rupe, per seare, and the 7th at $4 rupe. per seare ; soe that the Chea- 


33 Tasar, a coarse silk. Beo ante, vol. xxix. pp. 339 f. 
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pest aud surest dealinge is to buye the serbundye and wynde it of my selfe and theron have 
resolved, havinge bought about 6 mds.. more, And at present have thirty men at worke 
theron, purposinge to increase them to. hundred, and if you aprove therof and the price 
(which is j cheaper then in Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke 
. in the house all the yeare, wherof I praye advize your oppinionee, for to buye it from the 
Cottewalle [kotw/l, nawab’s agent] it- will cost t.or} of arupy dearer, and yet. not soe 
good stufe ; and the first 6th-and 7th sortes, beinge sent henos to Agra, will sell here for 20 
.psr Cent. more then it is worthe -heare, which Course will much ease the price of the rest. 
And: I purpose also to dye and drese soms‘of the Course sortes into sleave [floss] silko 
ram Pe to bee sent for England as samples. It will wast the į in the dresinge, and 

» Charge herof be about JA of a rupye the seare and will not stand in above 2j rup. per 
E id 

I have taken a house in the greste basare, neare unio the Catwalls choutrye [ohoultzy, 
chabáirá, office]; the rent 6} rupes per month. I have not herde from Agra since my: de- 
parture thence, but expect John Banggam with some goods and monrieyes formerlye advised 
for.. Halfe my former exchange are runn out, And I hope to have the remaynder speedilye 
invested, in Ambertyes, of which commoditye the partes about Laokhoure ‘afords such 
quantitye that (by th» weeveres reportes) daly 1,000 peeces aro taken from their loomes ; 
and without question you maye have 50,000 rupes yearlye invested therin Hf you aprove of 
the said sortes, Your order wherin and in the silke provisions forthe aprochinge .yeere I 
shall expeote. And not havinge eloe at present, &c. &c. 














rup. an. 
The Verourd [bardward] or proportion wound of from a sere of serbandy. 
raw silke, containing 344 pices weight the sere: .wounde of into seven 
severall sortes, and Cost net ,, RCM Ayes ael See ee See — duo Sr UD 
more for the Charge-of wyndingeit of — ... — ... — FH CT To 
nee P rup. an. 
8} pices wt. waste or lose in the wyndinge it:of rated at ... — ... — ... — ... 00 00 
6}. pices wt. shekesty* or the 7th sorte at 144 anns, per sere is., ... ° ... 00 (34 
4 pio wi. Cettaway! or the 6th sorte at 14 rupe. per gere i$. .., — ... — ... 00 02i 
24 pice wt. Girdi* or the first sorte at 4% rup. the sore is., "i 00 061 
Bux the 2d, 8d, 4th and Sth sorts (of which this inolosod ia the 
sample) rated at 4| rup: net per sere .., 0 ee s. s. us. OL OBS 
84] pice wt. rated together and costa rup. net —«..,, e. 08 04 


and is asit is worth here at presant, Rb which pikes, “within Ar more or jeame the 
- Beare, quantityes maye bee.provided wound of acordinge. to this, sample and of tho 
.lenghths of thoiso, skeynes.15 





U The 0. B. D. defines peeve NEM Msi) capable dt being separsted into smaller filaments for 
use in embroidery ; floss silk, 


"OH Shikasta, broken, irregular (threads). - 
3 Kahwdt, impertoot, discoloured. 
M: Giri, round, i e; even quality. 
B Factory Records, Paine, L, 4-6. 
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III ? 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 

Paina, 3 Seplember 1620." Kinde Frends, Mr. Fettiplaoe, etts. After longe expectation 
aad desier to here from you, Yésterdaye I received yours‘of the 9th August... ... 

I peroeave that you take notice of what I writt Concerninge the provision of Amberty 
Calliooes and your opyniones jump with what I have bine latlye large unto you Conoerninge 
that Commodibye in thelre future inveetmenta to bee made at Laokhoure. . I once thought, 
aad indeed fullye purposed to have made some small tryall there this yeare, but meanes and 
menos promises faylinge kept mee from them spight of my teethe [in spite of my efforts]. 
Eowsoever, I doubt not but to have the monnyes you now sent Imployed therin here in 
Futtana tyme enough to bee dispeeded hence by the begininge of th'eusuinge mounthe and 
these with the cost of my provision to bee with you in Agra by the prime November, 
whereof more hereafter. ` 7 

“You have disoouraged mee in the silke provisions of which I had and yet have [great] ` 
h3pes to doe much good therin, of which I sent you second samples [hence the] 6th August, 
and therin was large of the setled Course I have taken for providing in the Condition required 
by the Companye, and I am suer at Cheaper rates then theye aprove of, to send fourth with 
what quantitye poaeiblye maye bee prooured, whioh imbouldned mee the rather therin, so 
that I have encreased my Cor Conna [karkhéna, workshop] to almost a hundred workmen, but 
hare will stop untill I here further from Surrat, I ‘have delivered them mony out before- 
hand,which now can hardly bee recalled, and therfore they must worke it out; 10 or 12 mds, 
serbandyea wilbe the most I shall wynde of for this ye&re, which will not beo much, yet I hope 
such & sample as shall Confirme its future provision, ita price beinge Considered; neither (I am 
sure) were theye at Surrat Ignorant of its price in Agra when in their letter, which arrived 
a litell before my departure, theye desiered what quantitye possible might be prooured this 
yeare, I have bine large unto thém therof, and expeote theire order for the future, My last 
s&mplee I hope you have sent them, 

For quilts of Sutgonge $ have not exceeded above a dozen, nor shall not ad therunto 
manye more, unlesse such as promise good Content. Th [ose] alreadye Lought I have trymed 
up with silko fringe, tassella, etts, and lyned them parte with tafetye, parte with Tessur 
[éssar, tussore]. what goods I have ina redinease I am paokinge to regayno tyme. I 
peroeave at what rates your exchange runna, which is much lower then here. I ofered 4 per 
Cent. to have taken up some smalle matter of Byrumdas Chebill Sansye [Bhairon Das 
Chibillà Sh&h],but could not procure it, soe that you maye thanke Shame[Shyam, Shim] fór’ 
his Cassmana[khédsnoma, letter of introduction], thoughe his letter of Creditt was of no 
Veliditye. I have not to doe with Pragdas[Prág Dás]his sonne, havinge long since cleared 
with him. He is almost Craokte[bankrupt],theire havinge latlye Come hondyes [Aundi, 
bil of exchange, cheque]on him for alack of rupes,and reporte of his fathers troubles in 
Agra. In your occasiones to remitt monyes by exchange, you maye bee bould to deale with 
Ok&mseyes [Ch&ndsahai Sháh's**]sonne, whose father is the Currant dealler [generally accepted 
agent] of Puttana. 

The Ambertyes you mention to bee provided browne[unbleached] must of neoeasitye 
beo refered until the next yeare, and then(as you saye) theye must bee waght out of theire 


M Seo infra, letter of 3 March 1621 whero this name is given in full as ""Chaunseyshaw", Chindssha: 
Sokhi : 


t 
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mandye;!! or elce hapilye theye will rott before they arive in England, which Course I all 
waise endevored to take and:shallendevor my utmost therin, and in all other sortes of that 
clotho aocordingo to your direction, bothe for its length, breadth, starch and olose workinge. 
lt tcemes Mr. Younge and his Companye arived with youin safitye, and since have 
bine dispatohed for Lahore. I expected Mr, Banggam to my assistance, in, whose roome 
you mention Mr, Parker to bee longe since dispeeded and with him the goods I advized 
for, of whose aproche I yet here no newes. When hee cometh I shall take notice of the 
partikulers, which wilbe welloome to our Governor, whoe hath bine and is in expeoto of 
some toyed aswell as rich Commodityes, After Mr, Parkers arivall and, reoeypte of your 
Invoyoe and examination of the goods, I shall ; give. you Creddit, as well for, them as for . 
the 200 rupe. delivered for theire expenoe on the waye, and shall expecte more monnyes 
forthwith to bee remitted to keepe us still in action, wheraf I praye consider and what it 
is to gayne oportunitye, Andso much in answer to the pérticulers of your letter now, 
received, wherof I may oonolud for ought Ihave done since my last, Upon the arivall of 
Mr. Parker I shall enlarge, or in th'intryme, it necesaitye requier. Untill when, with a 
hartye Commend £o, I have enquired after spicknard, but at present here is none for our 
tarnas. It comes out of the Northe Cuntry in the could wether and will not bee here to be 
gottene this 2 or 3 mounthes At the soonest. ? A l 
IV. ; ! 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Paina 4 September 1620. [Identical in substance with the letter ot 3 Sept. to Agra, 
The following are additions]. I yet here no newee [of Mr, Parker]althoughe hee hath bine a 
mounth on the waye, nor shall not expecte him yet this 10 dayes for that the oountryes afe 
so overflowne that I feare his Carte with much difioultye will finde paasadge. What goods 
hee bringes will come to lato for theire propeed to bee this yeare invested, 

I prayo remember our governor with what fyne goods and toyes you maye spare of 
what you expecte in this fleete. Heo is verye ornest with mee to procure him some, And I, 
have promised to write you in hia behalfe. Heo groweth rich, and no feare but that he will 


paye well and a good price. 1° 
. V. 


Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. E 

Patna 14 September 1620. Mr. Fettiplace ette, My ‘last was of the 8d preeant by a 
sherafes [sarrá/, money-changer]oonvayence which advixed you of the receypt of yours of 
the 9th August and therwith the second bills of exchange for 2500 rupe, of theire acceptance 
aud what eloe that instant required, since when, I praye take notice. This your expresse 
santo hether the 10th presant ‘by whome I received yours of the 28th August, and therwith 
bills for 2500 rups. more, and the second bill for parte of the 3000 sent before, all which are 
well accepted and no feare but of Current payment. About 2000 rupe. of the first exchange 
T have already received, as having occasion therof before it was dewe, The remaynder within 
this daye or two wilbe also received, of which ther ia no feare. - 

I take notice of Pragdas hia breakinge [bankruptoy], thoughe I hope it’s no damadge to 
ua. Iam suer I have sondrye tymes advized you of my clearings with his sonne here for those- 
exchanges I brought on him, which I hope is eufltient to cleare that doubte and assure your 
solves I shall not bee backward in réceavinge in the monye of theise exchanges wheh dewe 


N Månd, máne, mándd, mánrt, mándi, ménrt, any greasy ‘dirt, also used for starch, : 
B Factory Records, Patna, 16-7. W Factory Records, Patna, I, 8-9, 
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Two dayes since came hether one of Mr. Parkers servants, whoo brought mee a letter 
from him dated in Aughmull surraye[ Arn wákanthá]?*? 2 deyes Journye shorte of Bannarse 
[Fenares]. Hee writt mee littell save hia troubles on the waye, and the damadge the goods 
have susteynde by the raynes ette., which in 2 or 3 dayes more I shall expecte him with his 
letter, Hee sent mee the first bills (which nowe aro of no Importe) as also the Invoyce of 
what goods you have sent by him, for which when received (and what moneyes elce 
reoelved from you) I shall give your Account Credditt. 

I take notice of the olause in the Surratt letter, and doe endeavor my utmost for 
provision of Ambertrees and what eloe maye give content, and doubt not but to have 
what monyes you have remitted mee wholye invested by the fyne [end] of this preaant 
mounthe, neither shall I omitt the first opertunitye for theire dispatohe henoe to bee with | 
you with what expedition possible, I have detayned your bearer the longer in hope 
Mr, Parker would have arived, that therby I mought have had wherwith to have bine larger, 
bus therof now uncirtayne, I thought best to dispeed' him, for that you earneetlie requier 
advice of the Exohanges receypte and acceptance which is as prescribed, wherunto I have 
no3 gughte elce materiall to add save my hartye commend &c.?1 

VI. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to The Agra Faetory. 

Paina, the 6th October 1820.31. Very good Frends Mr. Fetiplace ette. Our last unto you 
was of the 14th September by retorne of your expresse which brought your last bills of ex- 
change. Therin wee advized you of theire acceptance and now intreate you take notice that 
wee have founde satisfaction bothe for those and all your formers, save only a reat of Champ- 
seyes [Chándsahal Shih] which as yet is scarce dewe, 2° 1 may bee about 600 rupe, Ina 
postecripte of our last 33 wee also advized you of the then presant arivall here of John Par- 
ker with the goods mentioned in your Invoyce sent therwith, which havinge examined, wee 
fince to fall out Just in quantitye, thoughe in quality they were somwhat damnified on the 
wave by reason of th'extremitye of fowle wether theye met in theire passadge. Yet 
the most parte therof, to saye the broadcloth, kersyes, hydes, swords, and small wares wee 
have delivered into the Nabobs Circare[serkar, court, establishment] and theye have past his 
view, but aa yet wee have not founde Ieasure to come to a price for them. Our quicksilver 
wee have sould (but not delivered) for 4j rupe. per seare of 37} pice weight but have not 
bine offered for our Amber beads above 10 rups. the seare of 14 pice the seare, wherefore 
detayne it in hope of a better market. 

Wee have finished our provisiones for this yeare,which consist of 1976 peeces Ambertyes, 
60 pos. sahannes and hammomes, 12 courge of Tuasres 22 quilts of Sutgonge [16 Coprge 14 
pos. Biountpore Layohes (Baikunthpur aláchaA, silk cloth)** ] 270} seres Bengall «ke [600 
rupes in Malda wares for Persia], besides diverse other goods for damples, of all which wee have 
sent you an ampell Invoyoe hereinolosed, wherunto for theire pertiokuler cost refer you. The 
totall wherof Amounts to 7500 rupe., and our remaynes in Cashe, silke wrought, otte may 
bee about 1200 rups. Tho rest of your monye remitted is disbursed in Charges etts. 

= The "Ahumobol oa Sara” of Mundy (Travels, ed. Temple IL, 115) and the *'Aoomal-sera?" of Rennell 
(Bergal Atlas now represented by Amwákantha (Indian Atlas). Factory Records, Patna, I, 9. 
7 A letter of the sme purport was also written to Surat ox this date, It oontains ome slight 


sddidons These have been added to the Agra letter and placed between square brackets. 
3 Not extant, M Added from the letter to Surat which is omitted. 
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The forementioned goods is all packed in 26 belles laden on 4 Cartes and was dispeeded 
hence under the conduct of 10 servantes the 4th presant, whoe by agreement are to bee with 
you in Agra within 30 dayes, to saye by the seoond November. The transporte hence of 
the goods to Agra hathe cost us [somethinge more then the ordinarye freight henoe, to sayo]25 
2 rups, the Jehanger maund.?? Theye oontayne in all 81 maunds, for which wee have paid 
the Carters here 153 rupe. and have delivered them our bills on you for 8 rupe. more, which 
wee intreate you paye them, if theye arive with you within theire tyme lymited, otherwise 
detayne it, for theye not acomplishinge with us acoordinge to agreement theye are to have 
but 1j rups.2? the maunde, the price now out [reduced] of the Caravan which goeth in 40 
dayes. Of theire performance wee praye advize us, that scoordinglye, if theye faile, wee 
maye have redresse here from the owners and theire suertyes. 

The balle of silke no. Q. consisteth of Girde, Cattawaye and shekesty, which wee send 
you purposlye to sellin Agra. The rest is allfor England, of which ther is a small bale of 
&leaye silko [packed up with the cannister of Lignome alloee],9 drest fram the Outtaway and 
shekestye and dyed into severell Colleres,a sample wherof wee send you by this bearer 
and is all Cuttaway, save theskeyne of watohet [pale blue] which is shekeatye. The crimson 
is died in Lack and all the rest of the Colleres Carrarye [koróri, fast, ingrain]. After your 
perusiall, if you please, you maye send it with the goods to Surrat for theire view. 

Wee have delivered into the hand of our servant Dyalla [Dy&l&] 16 rupe. to defraye the 
charge of the goods on the waye, wherof wee charge you. Wee had sent Abdel Caryme 
['Abdu'l-Karim] with the Cartes but that hee is lefte micke at Leokhoure, where Mr. 
Parker hath bine since his cominge and invested about 1000 rupe. there amongst the weavera 
in white clothe; also 25 ps. browne (as from the loome) wee have sent to Surrat for samples. 
[Packt up with the rawe Ambertyes have wee ment 8 peeoes Camsukes [kam-sé Aà, w- 
finished cloth]whited onlye without starch and 10 ps. with sfaroh, all provided ab 
Lackhoure]. *? 

Wee have paid our servants whion went with the goods 4} rupe. per poe. [tapiece] for 
theire Journye. Wee entreat you retorne Dyalla with the newes of theire arivall, and when 
you oonoceave them to aproche neare, send out one to meete them... .. 


Wee expeote no more monye for this yeare pest, for a tymlye dispatche hath left us 
gomthinge in Cash which, with the proceed of our goods, wee purpose to begine our provisone 
in the rawe clothe of Laokhoure in the ensuinge yeare .., The silke wound of [off] you will 
peroeave to falle out in price as formerlye advized and b di expected; For its future provi- 
sion wee shall not bee over hastye, onlye worke out our monye delivered the silkewinders, 
wherin their can bee no losse but gayne in ite present sayle here , ..Here hath bine nothinge 
as yet efected save investments ... Wee intreate you deliver Abdell Carymes wyfe 4 rupe. 
more... With ant godda weelhá ve sent & cupell of pratlinge birds called mynnas Emainá], 
which wee have bought to bee sent to the Company, and intreate you oarre maye bee taken 
for theire convayenoe to Surratt. At the foote of. our Invoyce you will peroeave theire 
cost, [also a muster (sample) of Lignome alloes of which here is quantitye, and oost 14 rupe, 
the seare of 38 pices weight].** 

S added rrom the letter to Surat. 

N The Jahángtri man, the royal man, was rather heavier than the commercial ‘mannu, and weighed 
fifjlbe. in Mundy s time. See Travels, ed, Temple, IL 237. 

1 The letter to Surat says they were to forfeit 1 of their freight if they exoeeded the limited time, 

9! added from the letter to Burat. 
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For what goods lye by you ded, if you send them hether, doubtless theye will finde 
good sayle. The bone lace?? is so well licked that the Nabobe requieres all the rest, which 
wee entreate you send by the first conveyence, with what sword blades, knives, ebte. you 
can spare™, 
VH, 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Faetory. 
Patna, 81 October 1620. Mr. Kerridge, ette. Our last unto you was of the 6th 


pregant . . . Since the dispeed hence of our goods wee have gould into the Nabobs 
Circare allmost all the goods Bent to us from Agra, vit, . . . brocade cloth . . 
redds . . . greene . . . yellowe . . . Bulgare hydes . . . Cereyes . , 


besides diverse other brayed [damaged, tarnished] wares to good profitt, in all for 
2400 rupe. for which wee have got out a Berate [bardi, order for payment], and are in 
speedye expectation for our monyes, which once received I purpose for Lackhoure, whether 
Mr. Parkér is gon before with 900 rupe. to make enterance into the rawe Ambertyes, the | 
tyme beinge now principall good for theire provision and no buyers alreade. We intend 
provision of none but the broadest sizes and are promised of a full Coved broade which 
comes littell shorte of an Englishe elle. Wee shall expeote your order what sortes and 
quantityea therof to bee provided for th’ ensuinge yeare as also for other Commodities this 
place may aforde. And for that tyme is pretious and the whitiuge of th' Ambertyes teadious, 
wee purpose out of hand to invest all the monnyes wee have in that Commoditye, and for 
the future wil expecte from you or Agra. Our provisions of silke wee have almost let 
falle, untill wee here how you aprove therof, Diverse letters have wee written you since 
our Comminge into theise partes, anaware unto none wherof have wee received, but live 


in hopes.*1 
vor, 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 

Patna, 11 November 1620. Lovinge Frends, Mr. Kerridge, ette. It is not manye 
-dayes past since I received yours of the 5th September, answere to myne from hence of the 
12th July . . . By what I then writt you concirninge provisions of Amberty Calliooes, 
. you rightlye aprehende the qüantity to bee but small, I had that information but from 
reporte, which since hath not proved much contrary. Here in Puttana where buyinge them 
atthe best hand, to saye from the weavers which bringe them readye whited to towne in 
small paroells, I could not with all my endeavors atayne to above & thousand peeces, where- 
fore was foursed for the preeant to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlyo 
bought in Lackhoure and partlye from other marohante who bought them there rawe and 
whited them themselves, which Course tyme would not permitt us to take, commung 
hether soe late in the yeare, and wee perceaved for what the weavers bringe readye to towne 
is onlye to serve the Bazare, And merchants that make theire provisions abroade will 
not sell here for halte a savoye [saw1i]32 profitt, but transporte them for Agra, Lahore, 
ette. where they make a far greater gayne, So that itis the extraordinarye profitt whioh 
induóeth merchants to furnishe Agra with that Oommoditye, from whence doubtles you 
wilbe this yóare suplyed with & good quantity, in that wee understand theye have 





B Bobbin lace, usually of linen thread, Bee O. E, D,a v. Bone-lace. 
| M Factory Records, Patna, L, 10-11. 3 Faxory Records, Patna, I., 1a 
R aaiodt means 11, 4. o, 4 or 25 p. o. profit, Bo “halfe, a savoye " would mean j or 135 p. o, profit. 
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bought all came to hand, though question at what rates,as havinge not herde of theire 
.bargayne. Those I provided here, bought from the weaveres, was accordinge to custom 
of the buzare, bothe for price and allowance, which is asavoye percent . . . and 
makes 20 per cent. difference or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rupes gross wee payed 80 
net,3 whioh ig the 4 aneys or y, distury [dastéri, discount]. . . . Now for the future 
provision of rawe Ambertyes at Lackhoure (which must bee our Course if you intend anye 
greate investments therin), theye are bought there in Infinite quantityes browne from the 
weavers, and of all sizes and prizes, of which there is 8 sorte, viz, rasseyes [razéi]34 zeffer 
oonyes [zafar-kAdni] and Jehngeres [jaÀémgiri], The rasis are generallye course narowe 
bredthe, of about our halfe Jehanger Coved Broade, and fewe or none above 2 rupees net 
the peeoe. The Zefferconyes are $ or at most 1 broader then those from 14 to 6 rup. the net 
peeoe. And the Jehangers the broadest of the 3 sortes, whereof som are s full Jehanger 
Coved, but those very fewe, fine, and high prized, from 3 to 12 rupe. net per peeoe. In 
lengehta these are about 13 coveds and therin litell diference betwene either of the sortes. 
And theise are all the sortes of Ambertyes Laokhoure yeldeth, of which if you intend 
provisions in all of them, 20000 peeoes maye yearlye bee provided browne, but then wee 
must have the ye&re and meanes beforehand to bee perpeatually doeinge therin for that 
their whitinge (as formerly advized you) is exoeedinge teadious and troublesome, thoughe 
put forth as bought, and theire charge in cureinge them more or lese, aooordinge to their 
finenea and breadth, some 24 some 3, and some 3} rupe. per courge, besides sope etta. But 
“herin maye bee bothe some tyme and charges gayned if you aprove to have some of them 
caumsoucks [kam-stkhd, unfinished] and onlye washt out of theire grease or mandye 
[mendi] and no sterche ; but to send them you rawe as from the loome, wee are cirtaynlye 
perswaded theire thred will rott before theye come to your hands (and therfore intreate 
your exprese order therin), and was the principall resone wee sent you so fewe this yeare, 
which were only 25 peeces for samples; wherby you might judge of the cloth, beinge rawe, | 
and know it’s longht, breadth and vallue, all whioh it selfe expreascth. The disturies 
[dastári, discount] in buyinge it browne at Lackhoure is as the merchant makes it. Some 
out of[f]a savoye [25 p. o.] some halfe a savoye [124 p. o.], some a rupeye per peeoe, 
and some buye it for nett, which is all to one efecte, for what allowance soever you deducte 
it is inhaunced in the price, and therfore no setled custom, everye one acordinge to 
his fansye. The custome of tearinge of the reza [reza, sarap or fragment] from the length 
of the browne amberty is more benifitiall to the mercharit here, by ita sayle aparte, then 
the length of the remaynder oan advantage by its seeminge fyner, and is at least ten per 
cent.;35 which in theire gaynes theye accompt not of, but allot it to the defrayinge theire 
charges and curinge of the rest; which custom wee neither have nor purpose to follow, 
but to white the intier peoe as bought from the loome. Theye are not all of one exacte 
length, but some come out shorter then others by a coved, and generalye maye beo 
13 coveds Jehanger longe, or of Puttanna, betwene which and the coved of Lackhoure is 


pc ———À—— M MARRE 

= They paid, however, Re 5 too much. Discount of a amot would bo 25 p. o. not $0 p. o. This is 
shown by the atetement * which is 4 anaya or, distury,” i, e., 4 annas in the rupee orf. disoount-25 p.c. 
* Four aneys or^" a also Interesting as showing that tho rupee of &aooouns in Patna in o. 1020 was of 


16 annas and not of 12 as usual in Bengal at that period 
H Rasdt, ordinarily a quilt, coverlet; here applied to narrow breadth cloth. : 
3 This statement means that the reca was usually 10 p. o. of the whole plece and constituted a species. 
of dassount, like our own 13 to the baker's dozen,” 
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some small diferance, the country coved beinge the longer by allmost a giery (girth, Jy 
oi & gas] or 4y. In buying the browne cloth the buyer payeth no brokeridge ; but in 
the sayle of the clothe the brokeres inhanceth five picea in eatohe peece of what price 
s5ever ; wherof the brokeres share two pices, two pices the Governor or Shekdare [shkdar, 
rsvenue officer] of the prigony [pargana, district] and one pice they retorne back to the 
merchant; which custome is very large, and wee shall endevor if possible to reduce it to 
lease, And this is as much as I can advise you bothe for quantitye and Custome for 
kuyinge the Ambertyes either here in Puttana or at Laokhoure. 


What I was enformed concerninge the provision here of Bengalla silke, wounde of as 
cur masters requiered, my letter of the 6th August acirtayned you bothe for price and 
quantitye, with which J sent you [thereof] musteres and &dvized you of the constant course I 
had taken for it’s provision at the best hand, but our frends at Agra upon your advice 
unto them not to proceed further in that investment wholye discouraged mee which was 
th’ occasion I almost let f[all my] determined purpose therin, yet with the rest of our 
goods have sent you & good sampell, which both for goodnes and price you will peroeave 
io exceed what hath bin provided in Agra, the diference of them advized you; so that 
i; cannot but prove a profitable commoditye in England, and for the future if you shall 
determine on anye greste provisions to be made therin, I cannot prescribe or advize of a 
better course to attayne quantitye therof at cheape rates then for our selves to buye the 
silke rawe, as it oomes in serbandy [cocoon] from Bengalla, and wynde it of here in. 
Futtanna into the condition the Companys ayme at; and in that nature have now sent 
you from henoe but hope at somewhat better ratte then that was, for that the serbandy is 
Istlye much fallene in price, of whioh sortes fittinge England I can acirtayne you the 
provision of 30 mds. per mounth, which as yet is the most I dare afirm to, and that will 
requier & good some of monye to keepe us Continually in Imployment, and if but 
300 maunds per Anno at 4 rupes the seare of 334 pice weight (at which price wee maye 
without doubt furnishe you from hence) will requier at Leaste 50000 rupa. for it's perfor- 
mance, wheron I leave you to conclude and determine. And if you shall desier sleave 
silke of the best and principall sorte, it will cost us drest and died unto severall Colleres 
4 rupe. net the seare of 33$ pices weight. What wee now sent for a sample was drest from 
the coursest sortes of the serbandy silke, which is much inferior in goodnes to what naye 
here be provided in quantitye. And thuse have you my opynion and advice of the two 
mayne propes which must uphould this a factory, and theye not to be provided in anye 
quantityes without a continual! residence. 

For other sortes of calico cloth, as s&hanes and hammomes, wee perceave them not 
tc bee brought hether in anye greate quantities, but a continuance here maye doubtles 
provide some, but to what nomber I cannot saye. For tusser stufes, 40 or 50 corge yerlye. 
And wares for Persia (of which wee have sent you some sampels) greate quantities of all 
scrtea; 100,000 rupes speedilye employed therin. Lignom aloes, also good quantitye, 
waerof likwise wee sent a sampell of the ordinarye sorte knowne here by the name of 
simmulye [samaleh]3* . . . Of this oommoditye there is here of diverse sortes snd 
prizes from 20 rupes per maunde to 40 and 50 rupes per seare, 
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% Watt, Dict. af Koonomio Prodwots, s. v. Aquilaria Agallooha, gives tho three kinds of this wood as. 
gharki (the heaviest), nbn gharkt or samaleA4-a'ld, and samaleh (the lightest or commonest sort.) 
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The Caymeconyes [kéim-bhéni] of Beyhare [Bihar] I with you acord to bee a 
commoditye fitter for Persia then England, yet as fit for Barbary or Turkey as anye other 
place, . . . 
Of Sutgonge quilta wee sent you this yeare a pack . . . and all of them bought at 
such reasonable rates that wee expecte good muszera’’ for them from the Companye. 
Theye are not made here, but brought from the bottom of Bengala . . . Other sortes 
of quiltes are not here to bee gotten of any kinde. 3 

The transporte of our goods from hence to Agra at 1j rupe. per maund is no dearer 
then usialye all men paye for theire goods which goeth in Carravan and are 40 dayes on the 
Waye. e v 

In our last wee advized you of the saile of some goods into the Nabobs Ciroare and to 
what vallue theye amounted. Since which wee have received parte of the monyes and 
hope within 2 or 3 dayes to cleare that busines. The poore rest of our Cash hath since 
bine invested at Lackhowre in the broadest sorts of rew Ambertyes; and they all delivered 
out to whittinge. Wee have bought about half a score maunds serbandy silke and are 
agayne ‘setinge a foote its wyndinge of, and want but means to goe throughe for some 
good quantitye of that Commoditye and our country provisiones of browne Ambertyes, 
both which is now to bee efected to good advantage. And therefore if suplye in som good 
some arive not from Agra the sooner, wee shall endevor what possible on Credditt, beinge 
sorye for [tto lose] the least opertunitye which promiseth advantage. 

If your encouragement from Persia shall induce you to enorder provisiones of Banarse 
mandiles [mandil] it is from hence but a step tuether, where doubtles wee may furniahe 
you with more varietye and at farr better rattes then Agra can aforde. And so intreatinge 
your speedye order for what quantitye goods you shall requier from hence and means for 
their accomplishinge &o,38 

IX. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 

Patna, 30th November 1620, Right Honnorable: Our humble dewtyes promised ette. 
Your Worships in your last yearea letters dated the 15th February and 6th March, 1618 
[16b@], sent by the Charles, Ruby and Dyamond, earnestly requiringe quantity of 
commodityes fittinge England, and theire provisiones to bee made in such places as givo 
best hopes, as well for attayninge quantitye as also for theire proouringe to best advantage for 
price, condition etto., amongst sondrye other nàwe,imployments thought on by the 
President and Counoell in Surratt, after dispeede of the Lyon the last yeare for England, 
theye enordered some axperience to bee made in the partes of Bengalla, for that by reporte 
it promised good store of oallico clothinge, rawe silke, etto., the commodities by your 
Worships most desiered ; for which cause theye appoynted Robert Hughes to bee sent 
from the Agra factory to Puttanna, the chefest marte towne of all Bengala, apoynting him 
likewise an assistant then in Surratt, but afterwards gent up for Agra in companye of 
Robert 'Younge; whoe beinge longe detayned in Ahmadavad, for want of company wherwith 
to proceed for for Agra, spent a g a greato parte. of the yeare 1 there ; , Wherof wee havinge notice in 





. | H Tho word is apparently P.' marra,’ lit, a place of seed produce : henoo used mistakenly by this 
writer in the sense of produoe, profit. "S Factory ‘Records, Patna, I., 13-16. 
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Agra, the tyme spendinge 80 fast, and the waye betwene Puttanna and Agra somwhat 
teadioug, it was thought requisite to dispeede Robert Hughes before and th’ assistant to 
follywe him upon advice of the necesltye. And havinge acorded upon a oomputent some 
of monnyes for some presant trialls, with bills of exchange importinge 4000 ruppes, hee 
derarted Agra the 5th June, and after 29 dayes travell arived here in Puttenna the 3d July, 
where havinge prooured acceptance of his exchanges, and made some inquisition into 
the hoped good here to bee efected, and upon good information beinge acirtayned that 
this place to good purpose might bee established a factory, hee fourthwith advised Burrat 
and Agra therof, and intreted the sendinge his assistant and by him some English goods 
which in Agra laye unvendable, with more suplye of monyee, to prooeede in provision 
of vhat goods might posiblye bee compased tymelye to be sant henoe this yeare for Surrat 
anc England ; of which advize and information the Agra factors approved, and in place of 
Jokn Bangam, which waa proceeded with Robert Younge for Lahore, theye sent hether 
Jobn Parker, and by him the goods advized for, whoe came hether about the midst of 
September; before and since whose arivall what wee have efeoted in our provisions, ettc., 
we will preceed to give Your Worships notice. [Here follows & list of the goods provided 
at Patna for which see previous letters], All which goods weare dispeeded hence for Agra the 
4th October, exceedinge well packed and fenced with wrappers, cotton woll, waxoloth, und 
what eloe requisite for theire preservation both by land and sea. 

The severall atufes now sent you . . . if theye give Content and prove vendable in 
Ergland, greate quantityes therof maye yearlye here bee provided, as likewise the quits. 
wrought with yellowe silke, fethers, and Lignom Alloes, which are all but for tryall ; and 
therefore the two mayne propes which must uphould this & factory is Amberty Callicoes 
ana rawo silke, neither wherof are to be provided in anye quantityes without a continuall 
residence, for that theye requier great tyme, carre, and dilligence, th’ one in the proouringe 
them whitted, and th’ other in it’s wyndinge of, and maye not be efeoted to anye 
pucpose under a yeares tyme, wherof wee have bine large to Surratt, and expect theire 
reeolutions how to prooeede. . 

The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in Puttana, cominge up with 
theire friggitte from the bottom of Bengalla, where theye have two porttes, th’ one 
called Gollye [Hügli], and th’ other Pieppullye [Pipli], and therin are licenced by this 
kirge to inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in, greate multitudes, 
and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallacka and Cochine. The commodities theye 
usiallye bringe up hether is for the most part tyne, spices, and China wares, in lewe wherof 
theye transporte ambertye callicoes, carpets, and all sortes of thine cloth, which theye 
dic into redds purposelye for saile to the sothwards. This cittye stands upon the river 
Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes theire friggitts with such dexteritye that in five 
or 3ix dayes theye usiallye go hence to theire portes, but in repairinge up agayne spend 
thrice the tyme.5? 

(To be continued.) 








9! Factory Records, Patna, L. 16-18, Certain paragraphs of this letter have been omitted aa they 
voctein information previously given. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
: ` WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 


BY Da. L, P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 63.) 
(d) Single Consonants. 


Apebhramce consonanta, in passing into Old Western Rajasthint, undergo the changes 
following : 

$21. g is occasionally aspirated to gh. Ex. : 

saghalaŭ (P. 829) « sagalaà (P. 267) < Ap. *sagalas <Skt. sakalakah. 

saghari (P. 604) <ségari (P. 598) < Ap. *sdgaria « Bkt. sdkarikd. 

In dgha/i (P. 584), from Apabhramca agga-, gh is possibly the result of g having combinod 
with the locative suffix- kai (see § 147). The original form would therefore be *4gahad. For 
the analogous case of p> phsee§ 26. Forg>gr see $31. 

$83. j is occasionally changed to y. In many cases this chango is only apperent, for 
in the writing the two characters j and y are often interchanged and there is no doubt that 
they were pronounced much in the same way, t.e., aa j (see $ 1), but in some other cases it 
would seem that an actual weakening of j to y took place, d.e, between vowels j gradually 
lost its force as a consonant and came to be used as a mere euphonic element like the yagrwis 
of Jaina Prakrit. Ex. : ] 

kakti (F 715, i, 10) < kahiyas (Qrà.) <kahijai (Adi C.) « Ap. baMjjai « Skt. kathyate, 

véniya (Dd. 5) « * v£nijasi < Ap. vánigjad < Skt. vdgiJyakah. 

$33. Initial a is always changed to n. Cf. the case of the Ardhamágadhi and the 
Jaina Méharigtri, where dental n is always substituted for cerebral s of Prakrit and 
Apebhramea, both when initial and when doubled in the middle of a word. Thus in Old 
Western Rajasthint we have: 

navi (Cal. 45) (see § 108) < Ap. rani < Skt. né’pi, 

ndthad (Adi. 2) < Ap. nalthad <Skt. maslaka k, oto. 

$24. iischangedto : in the following : 

mA tat (see § 71, (5) ) < * nimdtaT < Ap. * nimattat « wimillas « Skt. nimittakena, 

Modern Gujarati ealo « O.W .R. etalas (see $ 98, (2) ) < Ap. eitulas. 

$35 z is occasionally changed to p and vice versa. Ex. : 

jagapegvara (Ra. 67) < Skt. jagaiecvara, 

jipavad (Ja. 3, Dd. 2) «4itacad (ibid.), a denominative infinitive from jita- « Ap. *jdüta- 

(Ct. Jaina Mihardstri jita, in Jacobi's Awsgew. Ers, in Mth, p. 18, 6) «Bkt. jiti, 

tanai (see § 73, (4) ) « * paza < Ap. appa rai < Bkt. *ítmanaka, . 

potas « popa? (gee $ 92). 

Cf. the case of Sanakrit éima-, which in Prakrit appears under the two forms appa- and 
atta-(Pischel, $8 277, 401). For t> ir see § 31, 

§26. p is occasionally aspirated to ph. The case here is somewhat analogous with § 2], 
only from the two single examples available it, would seem that på has been brought about 
by ø combining with an À in the subsequent syllable. Éx. : 

Mod. Guje éphanie <O.W.R, 4pakasi[ya]t (Dac. iv.) (nee § 92) < Ap. appa sa- < Skt. démana-, 
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éphara3 (Adi. 55)<épaharad (Dac. v, 19)« *éparaAa& (so $147) « Ap. wppara- «Ski. \ 


See $38. Forp»pr see $31. 

$27. m is changed to Lin: 

loai (Xog. ii, 67, 111, Indr. 1)< Ap. *mussai « Skt, *mecryaté (—tdmurnéii). 

$28. Euphonio y is inserted before a, 4, when the latter are preceded by another vowel, 
in much the same function as the yaer«ti of Jaina Prakrit, Ex. : j 

kyara (Kánh. 10) < Ap. * kára- < Skt. kwméra-, . 

joyai (P. 158) < Ap. joai « Skt, dotate, 

fy? (Adi O., passim) «té (aeo 600) « Ap. *tekaAa, 

nayara (P. 10) < Ap. saara-<Skt. nagara-, 

rayat (Ba. 52) < Ap. raasi < Skt. rajani, 

haya (Adi. 87) < Ap. Add <Skt. badtah. 

In some MBS. it is however omitted, thus : - 

kara (Dd. 1), #4 (Adi C.), bħaviara (Ra. 1), Add (Kal. 11), eto. , 

Euphonic ¥ is also inserted, though rather rarely, after o, ^, mostly when these conso- 
nznte are followed by a, 4, after j, when followed by o, and after kA, s to give the sound of 
Ssnakrit ks, 9, Ex. : 

cyári (seo $ 80) < Ap. cári < Bkt. catvári (Pischel,$ 489), 

ayépia (P., passim) «Skt. nápita-, 

karijyo (see 5.120) < *karijo < Ap. * karejjahu, 

samkhyepa (F 585) < Skt. samksepa-, 

. eyfpa. (P. 559) « Skt. cápa-. 

For other examples of the change jo>jyo of. the case ot the relative pronoun in the 
4dialecta of the Rajasthant. 

$38. ris occasionally changed to d and vice versa, Ex. : 

hed (F 715, i, 14) < ker (see $73, (2)) Ap. kerad <Skt. * béryakan, : 

batstrai (Dag. iv)« ba sddai (Adi C.) (see $141, (8)) « Ap. *uvaisddai «Bkt. *wpavigáyali 
(—upavecayals). 

Cf. the common interchanging of dental rand cerebral in colloquial Northern Gujarat 
4L.8.I., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 329-380). 

$39&. ris changed to lin the terminstion-álai <-drai<éiai of the causal, Bee 
$141, (3). Z i ; 

$80. ris occasionally elided, when falling between two vowels gf whioh the seoond is 
4. Ex.: 

oliu (Mu.) <*oilad < *orila (sce $ 144) < Ap. * orillad, *avärillaŭ <Skt. apáriltkak, 

pailad (Mu.) « *parilai (see $ 144) < Ap. * parila « Skt. * périlákah, 

satra (Cal 118, Up. 28, 29, 41, 44, 50 etc.) * <sarira < Ap. sarira- «Bkt. garira-. 

$31. Euphonic r is occasionally inserted between an initial single consonant and the 
following vowel, much in the same way, as euphonio y after c, n, j (8566 § 28). The consonanta, 
to which r is more commonly added, are: g, i, $,bh,s. The same tendency is to be observed 
in Apabhramca (see Pisohel, § 268). _Old Western Réjasthint examples are * i 
` giròkdli (Xog. iii, 67) < *grokali < Ap. *gohali <Skt. godha-, 

grahai (P. 290) < Ap. * gahai<Skt. *graAats (—grhadts), 

trübi (Indr. 28)< Ap. *tambü <Skt. témram, 

irina (866 $80) Ap. Hast <Skt. wins, 

trija (eco § 82) < Ap. taiijai < Skt, irtiyakah, 

trisa (neo $ 80) < Ap. tied, team < Skt. irimgat, 

trata’ (Bh. 74) < Ap. tuliai <Skt. tratyati, 

trodai (F 788, 77) < Ap, * iodai « Bkt, * irojais (Pischel, $480), 
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ello lle: 
prémai (Mu.) « pamai « Ap. pfpai « Skt. *prápati (—prápnoi), 

práluxax (Adi. 61) « Ap. pfAuta <Skt, préghwrakah, 

"I Ed 1v) « Ap. Jaina Mh., Ardhamig. bhdsadi<Cauras. peasant eRe Ti aes 

Mod. Guj. sardsa (fem.) «:O.W.R. *sardai< Ap. *adni <Skt. gant. 

Tt will be seen that in many of the examples above r is the survival of an original rin 
the Sanskrit. In era (Day.) « Ap. etra- (of. sias, Pischel, $268) we have an instance of 
euphonio r added to » medial consonant. 

t83. Tis occasionally changed to n and vice versa. Ex. : 

ndnhad (Dac.) « Pkt. lanhao A Skt. glakgsakah, 

nildda « Pkt. sildda-< Skt, lald!a-, 

Mba (Up. 30) c Ap. nimbu < Skt. nimbá, 

Mod. Guj. lilii <O.W.R. nili (Indr. 20) < Ap. aill <Skt. nilam, 

In the MS. Up. we commonly meet with Wkhai instead of ordinary n! kÀai (38, 105, 
189, 149 eto.) For analogous examples in Prakrit see Pisohel, § 260. 

$38. Medial v is hardened to b, when by apheresis of a preceding vowel it beoomes initial, 
Ex, : 

baisai (Dd. 2) < Ap. wvaisai < Skt. upavizatt, 

bdoad (P. 874) < Ap. acaccati < Skt. apatyakam. 

The latter word is the regular form of Gujaratt bacot (Hindi baocá), the origin whereof 
had been hitherto wrongly traced to Sanskrit vatea. 

$84. Euphonio v is inserted before a preceded by another vowel, much in the same way 
as y ($28), only more rarely. Ex. : 

jávai (E 122, 254) <jdai (Adi O.) (seo § 116) Ap. j4$ « Skt. yáti, 

jovata (Adi 0.) « Ap. joana- < Bkt, yojana-, 

pivai_(F 535, iv, 8) « piai (see $110) < pii (Dac. ix) < Ap. piai «Skt. pibats. 

$85. Medial v falling between two vowels is occasionally elided. Ex. : 

8wi sai (Gast. 109) < Pkt. swvinao « Bkt. svapnatah, 

When v is followed by a, the entire syllable va is elided, Ex. : 

Kánhade (K&nh.) < Ap. Kanhadeva- «Bkb. Krssadeva-, 

Jayasimghade (Vi. 59) <Skt. Jayasimhadeva-, 

deharal (P. 334) < Ap. devagharaŭ <Skt. devagrhakam, 

Cf. the case of Prakrit in Piachel, § 149. 

£86. Medial v accompanied by anundsika passes into m and tho anundsika is dropped, Ex ; 

ima (see § 98, (8) ) « Ap. eda < Skt. eva, 
bimdda (Adi C.) < Ap. kagdda-<Skt. kapdta-. 
In the following vis retained, anunásika only being dropped. Ex. : 
k4dawa (Das. v, 4) < Ap. kaddada-<Skt, kardama-. 
$87. (1) A falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and forming part of 
a termination, is generally elided and the two vowels are either contracted or remain in hiatus, 
Ex. : 

karaht (P. 582) < Ap. karahaM « Skt. * karabhasdm (—karabhéném), 

#4 (Ratn. 18) < Ap. kaM Pkt. karshád « Bkt. basmaz, 

joi (Bh. 44) < Ap. jsaM <Skt. *jdnasi (=J ndei), 

jivo (3831. 93) < * jivad < Ap. jivaho, vocative plural, 

nayase (F 783, 71) « Ap. saaaahs « Skt. *nayanabhis (—nayanais), 

mi (aco $ 83) < Ap. mahu « Bkt. malam, 

In old poetry, however, A in a termination is occasionally retained, Ex, : 
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gaytha (Vi. 45) < Ap. gadha <Skt. *gatdsdm (megatdndm), 

gunthé (Vi. 70) « Ap. gumhi <Skt. *gusebhis (—gurats), 

bápaka (Vi. 140) < Ap. bappaha (see Degi”, vi, 88), 

manahi (Hs. 29) « Ap. manahi « Skb, “manasmin. 

In the plural oblique forms 513, trii, cih (aee $81) and savi% (soo $ 06), the A in the 
termination is always retained. In the case of Apabhramca kaht, jaht, taht, h may be 
optionally retained or elided, as in the example kë quoted above. 

(2) A falling between two vowels in the last syllable of a word and not forming part of 
a termination is generally retained, Ex. : 

naht (see $548, 103) < Ap. nåhi <Skt. na-M, 

páM (seo $ 72, (8) ) < Ap. pakkhe < Skt. pakse, 

bhamuhi (P. 564) < Pkt. bhamuká <Skt, *bhruvukd (Pischel t£ 124, 200.) 

Two exceptions are formed by : 

stil (Beo § 70, (5) ) < Ap. sah3 < Skt. sAkam (Pischel, § 206), 

caûda (see § 80) < Ap. caiiddaha-< Skt. catwrdaga-, 

in the latter of which, A has been dropped along with the followinga. The same is the 
3aso with the other cardinals from 11 to 19. - 

(8) A falling between two vowels in the middle of a word is generally retained, except 
n the later stage of the language, when it is occasionally elided. The only instenoo I have 
roted of the latter oase is : 

pailad (Adi C.) <pahilad (peo $ 88). l 

This prooese, which was but at its start in the later Old Western Râjasthânt stage, is 
nowadays found to be largely spread in Modern Gujarátt, especially in the Northern colloquial, 
and in Márwári, where elision of medial A has become almost a rule. 

$88. Euphonío À is occasionally inserted between two vowels, to avoid hiatus. Ex ; 

kunahal (Dac. iv) « * Ex1aai « *kaünaa!l « Ap. *kavanaas, 

chehadaf (Dag.) < Ap, cheadad «Skt. *chedagakam, 

prékat (Yog. iii, 180) < *práka! < Ap. práaà (of. práw, Ho., iv, 414, (1) )<Skt. “prdyakesa 

-préyena), 
| guharad (Xog. ii, 70, Adi C., Gil.) < *euasad < Ap. sutasad <Skt. avapnakam. 

Insertion of an entire syllable ha seema to have taken place after pain: 

dpahasi (Dac. 1. ) (see $$ 26, 02) < Ap. appana- < Skt. dimana-. 

Prefixing of A ocours in : 

hawa (P. 184) < Ap., Skt. eva. 


(e) Compound Consonants. 


$89. Apabhramea consonantio compounds are of two kinds, to wit : a) compounds formed 
by & consonant doubled, and 5 ) compounds formed by a consonant preceded by anasal To 
-hese might be added c) compounds formed by a consonant followed by r, but these undergoing 
no change in Old Western Rajasthint, we need not take them into account here, 

$40. Double consonants of the Apabhramea are as a rule simplified in Old Western 
Gujasth&ni and the preceding vowel is generally lengthened. Examples for each class of 
sonsonants are ; 

(1) gutturals : 

mikuna (P. 422 ff.) < Ap. makkira-<Skt. matkwsa-, 

lákhaà (P. 293) < Ap. *Iukkhas (of. Ardhamtgadht Iukbha-) <Skt. rátsaba, 

ûgamai (Bs. 29) < Ap. uggamai « Bkt. *wdgamats. QM 
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(2) palatals : . 

sacavai (P. 297) « Pkt. saccavai (Ho., iv, 181) < Skt. satydpayati (Pisohel, $ 559), 

Léch (Rg. 55) < Ap. Lacchs <Skt. Laksmi, 

aja (Dd. 8) < Ap. ajja<Skt. adya, 

dajhai (P. 21) < Ap. dujjhai<Skt. dubyate. 

In the termination of the precative plural jj is optionally simplified to jy. See $$ 28, 120, 

(3) cerebrals : 

vála (Ord.) < Ap. vatid (fem.) <Skt. varimd (nom. n.), 

dtthan (Dd. 6) « Ap. dithau <Skt. drefakah, 

pachddai (F 783, 65) < Ap. *pacchaddai « Bkt.* pracchardah, 

kádkai (P. 303) < Ap. ka-idhai <Skt. karsati. 

Cerebral double * having a peculiar treatment, it will be well treated of eee 
under $ 41. 

- (4) dentala: 

pátali (Dd. 7) < Ap. puttali « Skt. puitali, putalsk4, 

adega (Dac. V, 90) « Ap. uddega- < Skt. udvega-, 

eidhas (F 585) < Ap. siddhaŭ < Skt. etddkakah, 

(5) labials : 

ána (Dd. 2) < Ap. appai, appei < Skt, arpayais, 

réphadai (P. 63) < Ap. rapphadan (of. Pkt. rappho — valmikah, Dect^, vii, D, 

cibhada (P. 252) < Ap. cibbhadi «Skt. cirbhati. 

(0) aemivowels : 

ghdlai (Dd. 10) < Ap. ghallai (-—ksipats, Ho., iv, 334, 422), 

dával (Dd. 7) < Ap. dave (cf. Deci?, iv. 6). 

For R> see £ 42. 

(7) sibilanta : 

visdea (P. 284) < Ap. vissdaa-< Skt. vigvdea-. 

$41. Cerebral double x of the Apabhramea is simplified into dental » in Old Western 
Rájasthánt, Ex. : 

ünayu (Dac.) « Ap. wsead «Bic wanaiah, 

chinan (P. 352) « Ap. chasnas «Skt. chasnakab, 

såna (fem. ) (P. 146, 172) « Ap. saand < Skt, samjad. 

From this change one might be induced to assume that Apabhramcsa #2 was first 
changed to nn and then simplified to n, whereof an analogy might be afforded by the Jaina 
Prakrit, in which initial s and medial ar are always dentalized. But there is evidence point- 
ing out that, in some cases at least, the passing of a3 to n was effected through 1À- »À. The 
differentiating of nn to *5 had already begun in the Pihgala-Apábhramgs, where we come 
across such forms as: dishaü, lisha (i, 128) for regular dixpad, “linaad (soo $ 120, (3) ). 
The case here is very analogous to the differentiation of H to IA, which is explained below. 
Old Western Rájasthán! further changed gA to nA and treated the latter aa a single consonant. 
The same did Old Eastern Rajasthani and Old Western Hindi and out of désAas, liahad made 
dinÀau, and linhad. To the Old Western Rájasthünt tendency to change nh to nA we have a 
testimony in the termination -anAra of the noun ot agency, which is derived from -asaAára 
through -asAcra (see $ 136). The nexus nå has further survived in the postposltion kankaf, 
for which gee $71, (1), and in: 

bani (Qal. 15) < Ap. binni « Bkt. *dveni. 
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$42. Through the same process as rn seems to have gone Apabhramea U. Differentia- 
Hon of Ẹ to I& is already found in the Jaina Máhárágtr! in the examples: mélhiyds < melleydi 
and mélhevi « mellevi ocourring Bhavauairdgyacataka, 47, 6645, both of which are referable 
to the verb mellai of the Prakrit (see He., iv, 01). Old Western Rájasthün! has likewise 
melhai (P. 343), whence also mehalai (Bh. 47, P. 504) by metathesis of A (see § 51). Another 
‘Did Western Rájasthánt example is: 
vulhasa: (P. 440) < Ap. ullasai « Skt. ullasati, ` 
§48. Double consonante are simplified without compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
reding vowel, when the latter is followed or preceded by a long or accented syllable or 
tomes immediately after another vowel. Ex. : 
dchai (Boe § 114) < Ap. acchai « Bkt. rechdti (Pischel, $8 57, 480), 
anal (Beo $ 106) < Ap. anat < Bkt. anydni, 
nera (Adi. 27) < Ap. assaerai <Skt. * anyakéryakah, 
úpănaŭ (F 724) « Ap. uppannağ <Skt. uipannakah, 
oligu (P. 105) < Pkt. oluggo (see Dect?, i, 164), 
cabthad (DA) < Ap. caitthad <Skt. caturthakah, 
nipájai (F 535) « Ap. tippajjai < Skt. nispadyate, 
patha (Adi. 17) « Ap. pa:ttha <Skt. pravisiakaá, 
mith dlat (see $$ 101, (1), 145) < Ap. *matthaalahi <Skt. *mastakala smin, 
vükhd»ai (Ora.) < Ap. vakkhána <Skt. vydhhydnayati, 
hoije (see § 120) « Ap. *hoejjahi. 
In some few cases, however, there seems to be no apparent reason for the vowel remain- 
ng short, aa in : 
miiha, majha (see § 83) < Ap. majjhu « Bkt. máhyam. 
$44. Double consonants are retained in the following cardinals : 
3, trinni (Xog. i, 15, 34, 60) < Ap. tivi « Skt. tripi, 
27, saitávisa (F 063, 22) < Ap. sattdvisa- < Skt, saptavimoa-, 
28, a[théfvisa (Pr. 29) « Ap. afthévisa-<8kt. aslavimea-, 
88, atthatrisa (ibid.) < Ap. agffattisa- « Skb. astatriasga-, 
58, chappan (Ry. 63) « Ap. chappansa-< kb. * eaypaiicat (Pischel, $ 445), 
64, cadsagths (F 758) « Ap. caveat < Bkt. catwheasti, 
12, bühattari (Adi C.) < Ap. bdhattari < Skt. dedsaplati, 
98, a(thánd (ibid.) « Ap. * a/f&ánai <Skt. aetánavati, 
in the ordinal: 
chatthai (Rg. 17, 49, 56, F 002) < Ap. cha![haü <Skt. sastakbah, 
and in the noun : 
Mod. Guj. baocii (Belskre's Guj. Dict., p. 825) < Ap. avaccal<Skt. apatgakam, 19 ; 

. P. 874, however, the regular form b4cad is met with. 

* $45. Consonantio compounds of the Apabhramea, formed by a consonant preceded by the 
` corresponding class-nasal, pass into Old Western Rijasthint by changing the class-nasal to 
cnundsika and at the same time lengthening the preceding vowel. Ex. : 

räka (P. 151) < Ap., Skt. ra&ka-, 

siga (P. 63) « Ap. eiága « kt. qriga-, 

pica (see $ 80) « Ap., Skt. pa&ca-, 

15 Edited in Giornale della Sootatá Asiatioa Italiana, Vol, XXIL (1900) pp. 179-211, and Vol, XXIV, 


41911), pp. 405-416, 
B (Qf. also Mod, Guj. eaoos, for common O.W.R. vical ($ 75). 
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Harald (Adi. T8, F 585, ii, 4) « Ap. antarall<Skt. antarakam, 

käpa (P. 310) < Ap. kampai « Skt. kampate. 

An exoeption is formed by the -nia- termination of the present participle, which uu 
the nasal altogether and does not lengthen the preceding vowel (Bee § 122). 


$46. In tateamas the conjuncta of Sanskrit are generally kept unchanged. The only 
exceptions, which I have noted, refer to ks, which is occasionally represented by khy (see § 28), 
and to ja, sy, which are occasionally interchanged as in the two examples following : 

jMisikria (Yog. ii, 66) <Skt. nydsikrta- , 

nylna (F 729, 2)<Skt. jadna-, 


(f) Metathests. 


$ 47. Cases of metathesis, i.e., of transposition of one element or interchange of two 
elements in the same word, are very frequent in-Old Western Rájasthünt, much as they are, 
indeed, in Modern Gujarit! and Mirwiy!. I shall l group the examples I have collected under 
four heads, to wit : a) metathesis of quantity, b) “metathesis of amundsika, c) miptaiese of 
vowels, and d) metathesis of consonante. 

$48. .Metethesis of quantity occurs in the examples following : 

aM (P. 558) (see § 89) < Ap. éahi< Skt. *adakatmin, 

Mori, Kiri (Vi, passim) « Ap. kwiéri <Skt. buredri, 

nathi (see 8115) *náil « Pkt. satthi< Skt. nd'sti, 

naht (seo §103)<Ap. ndhi cBkt. ná-A, 

mákarasi (soo § 83) < Ap. mahdrai «Skt. *mahakárakah (Pischel, $424), 

sahá (Beo $96) « Ap. shhu<Skt. gagrat (Pischel, $04), 

sohémant < Ap. eohamásil <Skt. cobhamdnam. 

From the above it will be seen that in bisyllabic words the iy quantity is transferred 
to the ultimate vowel, and in words having three or four syllables it is tranaferred to the anti- 
penultimate. The accent seems not to have been of very much account here. It will be 
further noticed that out of the four examples of bisyllabio words quoted above, three are formed. 
by words, the ultimate syllable whereof was originally A followed by a short vowel, a fact which 
certainly accounts in some part for the metathesis of quantity, A generally tending to fall out 
when followed by & short vowel at the end of a word. An exception, however, is in the form 
following : 

kh (Adi. 18, 47) <bihd (poo $591, 98, (1) < Ap. kaha < Pkt. kamhd<Skt. kaamst. 

$40. Metathesis of anwndsika occurs in : 

kli, kli (seo $ 01) Ap. kái  Bkt. king, 

gaytha (Vi. 45) Ap. gadht<Skt. *gatdsfm (—gaténém), 

mihai (P. 212) < *májkal < Ap. majjhahi<Skt. *madhyasmin, 

in all of which examples the anwnåsika is transferred from a short to a long vowel. 

$50. Metathesis of vowels occurs in : 

tubai (see $ 110) « Ap. *taid-hi «Skt. tato-M, 

thika’ (pee $72, (4) )  "thabiu < Ap. thakkiu «Skt. *sthakyitah (of. Pischel, $488), 

pisa. (AdiCO.) «pam (see § 110) « Ap. puru <Skt. punar, 

vinaja (P. 46) <Skt. varij, vasijya-, 
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haidad (P 8) < &aiya at (Y 715) « Ap. Maa-lad «Bkt. * Ardayalakam, 

haku (Up. 198) « Ap. A£a& < Skt. bA&taka1, 

hiva (§ast., passim) < havi « ehavi (Boo $ 04, (8) ). 

$ 51, Metathesia of consonants is in the great generality of cases affected by 4, which 
poeseseses a strong tendency to be thrown back before the foregoing syllable. The same 
. tendency À already possessed in Prakrit, and several illustrations thereof have been collected 
by Professor Pischel, $ 354 of his Prakrit grammar, In Old Western Rajasthént, however, 
tais peculiarity of 4 is much more marked, & fact, which is quite consistent with the way 
im which intervocalio A is pronounced in standard Modern Gujarati upto this day.2 
Examples are : 

&pharaà (Adi, 55) « *ápakara: < *éparakax (see $147), 

dihà daŭ (P., Yog.) « *dihaa das < Ap. diahajad <Skt. *divasatakah, 

dohila (Dd.) < *dálaha < Ap. dullaha-<Skt, d«riabha- , 

pakiravai (Dd. 6) < Ap. parthavai, ^vei <Bkt. * paridhápayati, 

mehalai (Bh. 47) < Jaina Mah. melhai (seo $42) Ap. melai, 

válulu (Yog. i, 55) < Ap. vallahu <Skt. vallabhas, 

8fhamaài (F 602) <sémahak (Cr&.) «- sámwAas (Up. 108) c Ap. sammuhad «Skv. camus 
kaakah, 

Aral (Cra.) <raAai (see $771, (8) ). 

The reverse tendency seems to have been possessing A when originally initial in a word, 
This was already the case in Prakrit, as is shown by the examples draha <Skt. hrada, rahassa 
<Skt. Arasva and lukai <hulai, quoted by Pisohel, § 354. For the Old Western Rájastháni 
l may quote: 

draka (Dd. 8) < Skt. hrada-, and : 

thal (P. 70) <hata'i (see $ 113). 

In Márwájt we have : chai <Auvat, 31 

Quite exceptional are the forms evahad, kevakai, eto, ooourring in Sasi, for ehavad, 
kchavail, § 94, (3). 

Transposition of consonants diherent from À occurs in : 

gamd (for gama 1) (Mu.) < *mága (*m “gt 1) < Ap. magga- (maggah? 1) <Skt. m írga-, 

bhdyaga (P. 635) < *bAdgaya « Skt. bhégya-. 

For the metathesis of r in double causals seo § 141, (4). 

(g) Samprassrana, 

$53. Samprasárana is very frequent in Old Western Rájasthin!, both in tadbhapas and 
ic tatsomas. A fow examples are the following : 

abhintara (P. 320) <Skt. abhyaniara- (of. Ardhamagadhi abbhintara-), 

gaikha (P. 352, Adi C.) < *gavătha < Ap. gavakkha-<Skt. gavdksa-, 

desáura (P. 142) < Ap. desfvara- «kt, degápara- , 

dhailad (Up. 95) A Ap. dhavalai < Skt, dhavalakab, 

namai (Rg. 32) < Ap. nacamaii < Skt. navamakah, 

bhavi (F 535, ii, 21) < Skt. bhavya-, 

vivahdri (P. 41, 44) « Skt. vyavahérin, 

aupana (F 715,1, 19) <Skt, svapna-. 

; (To be continued). 
9! See LIT., Vol, Ix, Part II, p, 830. 
n Of, OK Balswirt rakasana<Aarasans (R. O. Mail, 1T), ^ F 
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“ DHARANI,” OR INDIAN BUDDHIST PROTECTIVE SPELLS. 
Translated from the Tibetan. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D 
(Continued from p. 54.) 
7. The Flaming Diadem. 
Usgisa jvala. 

OA! In the Indian speech [this is called] Áryoesisa jvala néma Dhárasi ; in the Tibetan 
speech * P’ags-pa gisng-tor ' bar.-wa £es bya-bai gruns. 

Salutation to The Three Holy Ones! Namas samanta buddhan&m, apratikatagasanéma hh, 
Ow! kha-kha, kh&M, khaki, hdd, hai, joala, prajvala prajvala, tisiha tigthaitt sarvadurani 
mitdusa svavana sânii kurá eváhà. 

This indeed is the spell’of the thousand Buddhas, it is the famous ‘flaming diadem’, 
This famous luck-bringer makes all one’s deed to be blessed, whether they be of different 
kinds [good or bad 1], whether they be hundreds of thousands, 900, or fivefold. Evil dreams 
and evil omens'? are made harmless. Whoever mutters?’ it merely once has [harm] cleared 


away. The howta of obstructing demons" are rendered powerlees and utterly destroyed. 
Life and future happiness become increased | Mangalaa!/ (O happiness !) 


8. The All-Vietérious Turner-aside (of Evil) 
Vijayavati-pratyai gird (Dhérani]. 
[From K4-gyur rGyud, Hodgson Colln. Calo. (also I. O: 1) Vol. P. (18) No. 51 fol. 389-302/ 


Csoma An. p. 524-51, St. Petersb. Vol. Tab. (18) No. 730 fol 220-227: Schmidt’s Index 
p. 101 ; I. O. (Waddell) Tibet Colla, No. K. 17. (34).] 


OA! In the Indian speech [this] is called drya vijayavavavatina'? nåma pratyaxigirá ; 
in the Tibetan speech 'Pa'ge-pa p’yir-zlog-pa rnampar rgyal-ba-chan : [that is, ^ The Noble 
All-Victorious Turner-Aside or Repeller), 

Salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the guardians who strive after the weltare 
of all living beings! Salutation to all the Sidhanas (rituals for compelling virions of spell- 
spirits)! Salutation to all the holders of spells (maniras)! Salutation to Buddha, The Law 
and The Order | Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahásattva Mah&karuna*? and the 
illustrious Arya Avalokisteévara. All these were saluted by Vijayavati Pratvamgirá, who 
throws off life-deetroying. agencies and ourses, pecifles the ghosta of the dead and excessive 
misfortune, dissipates fear [at the hands] of kings, fear of robbers, fear of fire, fear of flood- 
water, fear of dékinip-reta, pistcha, kumbhanda asiéraka, apasméra, putana,®! fear of losing the 
track, fear of the cremation-path fear of those beings who walk in the darkness of. the night 
and in the daylight. She makes them harmless and of a good disposition or entitely disperses 
them, repels all enemies, paoifiee all upsetting and obstructing demons. She cleanses 











Te meson kan. T balas, T bgeg-s — Bit, gaya, 
N This is obviously oorrup? for vijaygvatt, the form in the St, Petersburgh text, and Schmidt p. 101, 
which is also the form given in the Sanskrit Tibetan Diosionaries. 


bed Thin is an epithet of Avalokite, although here differentiated trom thaivü'vinity by ‘and. * 
© Classes of evil spirits, 
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oorrpletely from all sin, from sluggishnees in speech, the stiff in speech beoome charming in 
address and expreasion’2, Salutation to the Bodhisattvas, Mahásattva Mahükaruga and 
the illustrious Arys AvalokisteSvara. 

The essential spella$3 which will accomplish these [objects] are as follows:— Om dhara 
(repeat 7 times), dhiri (seven times), dhuru ( eight times). Protect us against fear, harm, 
destruction of life, curses, protect us! Sara (seven times)! Siri (seven times) | Surw (seven 
times)! Mara (seven times)! Muru (seven times)! Protect us from all disease, protect us ! 
Hilt (eight times) 18 hulu (eight times) | kils (nine times)! mils (sight times)! £ei-I5 (nine 
times)! teulu (9 times)! Repel all demons ! O à visara visara kahpa ka ipa naíana naiayana sayal 

Against wrathful and malignant enemies whom you desire may come no nearer, make 
' burnt-offerings and employ the above spells and afterwards repeat them once more. Svahd/ 
This will close the eyes of foes, close the ears, nose, tongue, bind the body, mind, and all the 
members, large and smallit will bind. Sphuta, sphuta, sphu‘a sphotaya (three times) | 

To clear away all destructive influences and curses, syppreas every evil under every 
circumstance. JSarvairw dma, turw ( four times ), SváAé | Protect us against fear and all kinds 
of harm, destruction of life, curses, ghosts and apasmára. Protect us!  Svdad. 

To oleanse from all one’s sins—as prayer to cleanse: Tsara Toara sv6hd / mara mara 
svdki, Siri siri svahé, kuru kuru eváhà, dhuru dhuru sváhá ! 

For men deeirous that harm shall not inorease or that they be not befogged or stranded 
in sclitude, or enraged or deluded, that they may turn aside all demons(bAé/a), and all ‘seizing’- 
demons (graka) and all diseases so that they do not drive people insane, do not befog the mind, 
stiffen, frighten, at all frighten, dismember, overpower, Sváhá / Nile (three times) / Kete sudhd 
piti (three times)! Kele eváAá lohite (three times) | Kebe svdha mavadáte avadáte avabhata ! Kee 
svâhi iveio £velo vastudháraaiye eviká / Turn aside the power of all demons! Cleanse us from 
all an, Svah4! Increase [good] deeds(two times), increase our good-luck and prosperity, increase 
-our [good] deeds ! SeaAé | Protect us against fear, harm, onset of sickness, sli [evil f ] births 
and destruction of life, and all curses, and all disease-demons and all si, and all evil planets 
Rar qut evils and all visible and invisible harm! Protect us, 'SvdAá | 

“ This [spell] named The All-Victorious Turner-aside (Vijaya Praiyamgiré) produces 
viotary,85 Whosoever on their neck [hangs] this [spell] enfetters [evil] and thus becomes oer- 
tainly the victor. The unbleased path of troublous dreams, sin, enemies of all kinds, robbers, 
fire and kings all these cannot harm. Whoever on their neck (hangs ]this [ spell ] enfetters 
[evi]; then the water-floods cannot carry him off. Sins become cleansed, every virtue 
beoomes swiftly increased, illness is banished by profitable gain. The [book on the] noble 
Vijaya pratya-sgird, so named, is finished. Mangala à!” 





The Tibetan text of the Sitatapatra or Mahdpratya igira Dharani is easily accessible, 
as in addition to ita occurrence in the Ké-gyur Canon, and in the Dhérani Pitaka (Mdo-maa 
gruAa), it is also frequently met with aaa separate manual. The ‘ Red Copper Beak’ however, 
being leas common and as yet un-known in its Sanskrit version, I here append its text, trans- 
lated in Roman characters from the printed oopy in my collection, in the India Office 
Library, K. 17 Vol. Z. (18). Its translation I have given at pp. 39-41. 


~ E Impliee the attributes of the Vedio Vaoh, the goddess of speooh, the prottoype of Barasveit, 

= Mila-manira, 

M This spell with ‘ Hi ki mih’ is evidently part of the great peafowl charm against snakes 
ascribed in simpler forms to Buddha, See my art. DAtrast Cult., loo., od. 

Œ Literally ' causes victory to arise.’ 
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: 3 Tarr or ‘Tas Rap Corrag Bmax.’ 

Om || rgya-gar-skad-du arya ghadaha pratyah bhandhagh&te kedabrite teakhadhay& 
bod-skad-du 'p'aga-pa zats-kyi-moh’u dmar-pos gdug-pei pyogs t’am-chad gnon-bar byed-pa 
sea-bya-bal gruns || 

Saia-rgyas daù byaü-ohüb sems-dpé t’am-chad-le p'yag'-te'al-lo || "p'ags-pa t’ams-chad-la 
p'yag-‘ta’al-lo |'pyogs-be behu b£ugs-pa! sahs-rgyas t'am-chad-la p'yag-'te'al-lo byat-oh’ub- 
sems-dpài ch'ogs-rnams dad ían-t'os sde dai bhud-du | behas-ba-rnams-la p'yag ‘te’al-lo | 
*bohom-ldan'-das de-biin gíegs-pa dgra-bchom-pa yai-dag-par rdsogs-pat sais-rgyas rig-pa 
daù z'abe-su ldan-pa bde-bar gsegs-pa | jig-rten-ma k’yen-pa| akyes-bu ‘dub-bat ka’ lo- 
agyur-ba | bla-na-med-pa | Iha dai mi-rnams gyi ston-par gyur-pa* | sais-rgyas stoh-gi fo 
bo-chan-la p'yag-’t’sal-lo | dpal-p'yag-na-rdo-rje-la *pyag-'t’sal-lo |]. 

"Di skad bdag-gis t’os-pa dus gohig-na | bohom-ldan-'das ‘dam-but-te’al padma-mdsee— 
byed sa-k'ebe-paí gnas| ch'u-bo y&n-lag-brgyad-daü ldan-pat'gram-na béngs so] la-bor 
dmag-tu med-pa dai t'abs gohig-go | dge-sloü-gi  dge-'dun-oh'en-po dat t'abe gchig-tu. 
brugs-so I|. i 

De-nas 'pegs-pa za&üs-moh'u-dmar-pot dhos-grub drag-pot las-la dbañ-mdsad-pa mdse~ 
nad t'ams-ohad-las. geol-ba| 'tog-pe| slog-pa | 4a k'yor-pe| k'rag-'jib-pa | drod-yul-ba j 
gňam-pde brgyad-la gnad k'ro-wo me-mche’d-pa || rba-k’ol-ba | k'ro-oh'u k'ob-ma 'bab-tu 
'jug-pe | lohags-kyi gzer-’debs-pa | yan-lag bekums-ps mtéá-b£i sdud-pa dur-kr'od-da rgyug- 
pa | klu-oh'en-po brgyad-la nad gtof-ba | nam-mká-la t'ig 'debe-pa | sa-la grube bxi-ru dags 
pa| zaüs-kyi lus-l'a bya-k’yui-gi mgo-bo yod-pa| klad-pa-la xa-ba| zaüs-kyi-moh'u ‘dom 
dgu brgya dgu bohu yod-pa | zas-su klu-rigs b'zi za-ba | skom-du ch’u ser dah k'raq geol-be | 
spyan-rtes dmar-la adah mig-tu bgrag-pe | lha-ba mur-ba | rkaà-la bla | dag-pa ro-mags kyi 
nad lhog-bur-du gtoii-ba | k'ams gsum £e-la gnon-pa | rfian sgras'jige-pat dug 'tul-ba | mar- 
la dmyal-bat gdar-le 'grugs-pa | yar-la srid-paf stei-du p'ugs-pa | gfian-rigs druq-stoh geog- 
pa-la 'gyar-ba| klu-rigs stoi p'rag k'oü-Bal-be | de-lta-but 'jigs-paf ch'a-Iugs-ohan dan yañ 
tabs gohig-go | ; 

De-nas bóhom-ldan-'daa dká-tu'b | mdsad-pa-la | dpal-p'yag-na-rdo-rjee gsol-pa | bde-bar- 
gsegs-pa’-gro-bu drug-la t'ug-rjes gruti-du gsol | ion mdos-pef-nad-las t'ar-bar mdsad-du gsol | 
'dod-oh'ags-kyi-nad-las t’ar-bar mdsad-du goal| xe-sdad-gi-me-bead-du geol] ha-rgyal-gyi 
brag siil-du gro | gti-mug-gi-mun-pa beal-du gsol | gdug-pet-nad-laa bagral-du gsol | gdon-stog 
'prag brgyad ch’chu rtea b'zi-las bagrel-du geol| Zes-Zus-pas t'ugs-rjes grigs-na gnad-ba 
mdsad-do | dpal-p'yag-na-rdo-rje ion mons-pa-ohan-daü | nad gdol-ba-chan-gyia mnar-ba 
lus fiams-pa t'ams-chad dai dam-las 'das-pa | dam-t'sig iams-pa | nad-kyis gduis-pa | sred- 
pat srad-bus behins-pe | t'ams-ohad-la &og-ohig| df gan-du myur-bar éog-chig| nas bsud- 
do | gdams-so | z'ea-bká staal-to | 

De-nas p’yag-na-rdo-rjes lha-ma arin-sde brgyad-gyi gam-du p’yin-te i rgyal-bat bka-la 
fon | rgyal-bat aku-la btos | myur ba mar bar 'den ses-byas-pas klu va-su-ta bram-set rigs- 
lA | p'yag-na-rdo-rjes üasu-yin ch’a-med-dam byas-pas| ia-la ch'a-med-do | k’yod-la a-ni 
mi jian-no | mi ltoe-so | ha-ni stobs-chan yin-no| kyan-par-chan yin-no| sugs-ohan yin-no | 
nat-la k'or-rnams kyah stobs dai Idan-pa yod-do es xer-ro| p’yag-na-rdo-rjes kyod-la nus- 
pe chi yod-byas-paa | has k'yod-la ka-rláns fig gtad-gis sdod-chig-ser-te| p'yag-na-rdo-rje 


r 
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rais te'd-du 'dug-bas | glu-ba-su-tas ka-rlaia bun-pa z'ig btad-bas | p'yag-na-rdo-rje-la éu- - 
t'ug t'ng-du byui-io. > 

De-nas p'yag-na-rdo-rje t’ugs-rtog skyes-te | k'yod-na jo-bos-chan gig 'dug-pa ji skad 
bye-ba bas | ha ni kIni-rgyal-po bram-£e rin-po-che’ Va-su-ta zee-bya-ba yin-no | ña-la dug- 
rnem-pagla . . . [here five leaves from fol. 3b to 8b] des bká stanl-pa | 

Om brim hrí hrah åh tethágatá | nágahridaya | tethágata namah dhamayé | tathágate 
rajasrtihanana | budya "budya raja tiala pari parilira| n&gabu yarbeda povamdha sváhá | 
gute rajalasvthahrim hrf| . . . [3 pages to fol. 11a]. 

'p'ags-p& zaós-moh'u dmar-po rno-bef dpal-dadi-chas-pa | va-su-te rigs-drug dbaa-du 
sdud-ped | de-nas kyai bram-xei-rigs rdul-du rlog-par byed-paà || 

Zabs-moh'u dmar-poigzui s rdogs-rgya-gar kyt mk’an-po dafiana de-va dai bod-kyi bande 
ch'os-grub daù lo-tsa-ba aka-ba bha-pos bya tíal-du begyur ohiü rus-te gtan-la "pab-ba5 || 

The passages which I have enclosed between two asterisks, contain I find the Tibetan 
translation of a portion of a hymn in praise of Buddha in the first chapter of the Lalita Vistara 
almost word for word and in the same order of sentences ; this hymn has unfortunately been 
om-tted by M. Foucaux in his edition of the Tibetan version of that text. It was probably 
one of the early rhymes of the Buddhists and may possibly occur in the Pali Tripitika ; for 
Dr. Kern has found (Man. Ind. Buddhism p. 15) that the Lalita Vistara contains whole 
paseages identical with the Pali Scriptures. Some of the epitheta indeed are those claimed 
by Buddha himself in his first sermon at Benares (Cf. Oldenberg ‘Buddha’ p.129). The 
corresponding sentences in the Lalita Visiara I here extract from Lefmann’s text p.3:-— 
Bhayavaiah korti fabdaloko loko abhyudhato arhan samyaksakbudho vidyAcaraxasudpannah 
sugaio lokavitparah purusadamyasdérathih iasla devána h ca mamuyata ca budho bhagaván 

Analysis of the details of these spells must be postponed for the present, The vivid piovure 
of tae Garuj& asa paramount storm-deity of Nature speaks for itself, whilst the popular 
terror against disease and drought demons is reflected in the rampant Nags worship dating to 
pre- Vedic times. 

The dramatic birth of the Spell-goddees (‘“The invincible One of The White Umbrella 
The Turner aside of Evil ”) from the head of Buddha forms, I would point out, an exact parallel 
to tke Greek myth of the birth of Athene (the helmetted Minerva, algo a ‘ Turner aside of Evil ' 
and sustodian of the thunderbolte) from the head of Zeus. 

a ee se ora eee 








MISCELLANEA. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED COPPERPLATES | &oopper plate grant has, been discovered ab a 
GRANT OF BHASKARAVARMAN village called Nidhanpur in. Parganah Pafiche. 
OF KAMARUPA, khapja in the district of Bylheé, which was imsued 


. | by Bhlekarasvarman from sb Karyasuvarpa. 
Tao name of Bhiskaravarman, the friend and TA aek uerb dn oe 
contemporary of Harshavardhana, is noe unknown the third is now missing; so that at prosent share 
to th» readers of Hei-yw-oM of Yuan Ohwang or are only three plates, the first, the second and the 
the carehacharita of Binabhatte, Very recently fourth containing insoriptions of four pages, both the 
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sides of the second plate being written. It is stated | oocur in the Harehacharita (Uchchhedsa VII) ot 
in the last verse thai ‘he original plates had been | Bánabhabje: there the genealogy ia as follows :— 


burnt and so new plates were issued with insorip- 
tions written in characters differing from the 
former, The seal with which the plates were found 
tied bears witness to the destruction of the original 
plates by fire as it has been bent and shattered, the 
inscription in it all obliterated and the figure of the 
elephant—which was the seal-mark of the ancient 
kings of Kimarfipa—has also been rendered very 


Bhiti Varman 

Ohandremukha Varman 

Sthiti Varman 

— Varman alias Mrigirka 
(Q. Byhrhadevt) 


| 
Bhiéskere Varman 


indistinct, Apparently, though the plates were The discrepancies are small and negligible— 
renewed, the seal was not thought worth renewal. and they were due apparently to Bága's oereloas 
The most important information thet we get | Sotes about what the ambasador of Bhiekara- 


from this grant is the names of the a&noestors of 
King Bhüskaravarman, The followmg is a tabular 
statement showing the names, but from this the 
names of the mythological kings Narake, Bhaga- 
datta and Vajradatte have been omitted : 

Pushya Varman 


ads Varman 
(Queen ae 


Balavarmen 
(Q. Ratnavatl) 


Kalyana Varman 
(Q. n duds 


Ganapai Varman 
(Q. Yajfiavast) 

| 
Mahendre Varman 
(Q, Suvratá) 

l 
NérAyana Varman 
(Q Devavatt) 


| 
Mahabhite Varman 
(Q Vijidnavatl) 
| 
Chandramukha Varman 
(Q Bhogavatt) 
z 
Bthrta Varman 
(Q. S 
Susthita Varman alias Brt-Mrig&nka 
(Q. Sy&madevt) 
Tea e eters 
Supestuhihite Varmen 
It is interesting to note that the names of the 
four immediate ancestors of Bhéskar& Varman 


varman had seid to king Harshavardhana, or to 
the errors of the scribes who copied the Harsha- 
aharia. There can be no doubt that jhe names 
es found in the inscriptions are correct, ae they 
were written under the immediate superintendence 
of the king himself. 

Two very important points arise in connection 
with these inscriptions: (1) when and how 
Karpasuvarpa oame under tho sway of the king of 
Kimartpe : and (2) was Sylhet within the political 
jurisdiction of Kkmearüps. 

T have discussed these points in deteil elsewhere! 
and the conclusions arrived at are: (1) Karpasuverga 
beoame a pari of tho territory of Bhiskeravarman 
when, after the death of Harghavardhana (in 648 
A. D.) the former rendered material help to the 
Chineso invader Wang Hieun Tsi In crushing Arjuna 
(or Arupisva) who chad usurped the throne of 
Harsha: and (2) Sylhet which had a separate 
existence as Shih-H-cha-to-lo mentioned by ‘Yuan 
Ohwang, did not form part of the kingdom of 
Kimartpa; the plate where the record of locality 
of the grant wes expected having been lost and there 
being instances of discovery of copper plates far 
beyond the locality of the grauta, it ommot be 
nzmwerted from the mere aosident of the. find, thas 
the land granted by these plates belonged to the 
distriot of Sylhet, 

These copper plates bear the most ancient record 
hitherto discovered in Assam: and as they oontain 
the names of kings who—essurming at the rate of 
four in à qentury-—reigned from the middle of the 
fourth to the middle of the seventh century 4 D., 
iheso plates are most important documenta to a 


Bháskare Varman | student of the ancient history of Assam, 


PaDMAWATHA BHATTACHARYYA, 
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(Continued from page 69). 
X. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Paina, £9 December 1680. Good Freinds, Mr. Fettiplace etta. Yours of the 27th 
November is come to our hands, wherein wee perceave of the receipt of our formers and 
that our goods sent you hence came in convenient tyme with saftye to accompany youre 
for Surat, wherof we are glad . . . We will give your accompt oreditt , . . for 
the 83 pce. bone lace sent by Shek Onasums [Shekh Ká&sim's] man . ,. . Wee 
peroeave of your purpose to retourne Dyalla [Dy&l&] our servant with some goods, [ The 
remainder of the'letter concerns the price of raw silk at Patna; the reduotion in the cost 
of winding if the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 6th sorts are wound together; and the stoppago 
in procuring both silk and cloth owing to want of funds]. 

Wee have now but to, reatin expect of monye, newes of the fleets arryvall and the 
retourne of our expresse which brought you our letter for England to convey to 


Surat.4° 


ee ee 





XL 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to Mr. Franeis Fettiplace eto., in Agra. 

Paina, $9 December 1620, Our good freinds, Two dayes since arryved here Dyalla 
who brought yours of the ultimo November and the goods therein specified . . . nor 
have wee more herewith to adde, as havinge done nothinge since our last (which was 6 dayee 
past by a Bazar Cossid [kásid, messenger]), as nott havinge monyes left, and therefore 
must lie idle untill you furnighe ug.*1 

XII. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Surat Faetory.. 

Patna, 81 January 1621. Lovinge Frends ; Maye it please you take notice that atter 
longe expectation and desier to here from you, the 24th presant wee received yours of the 
prime Deoember . . . In [our letter] of the 11th November wee answared yours of 

. theBth September, therin endevouringe your better satisfaction for the hoped good of thie 
and the reasone which induced us to conoeave it a meete residence, which was 
strengthned by the plentye of Commodities it affords, bothe for England and Persia, 
réferinge all to your determinationes . . . Wee have bine longe in expectation of 
suplye from Agra, which ia not yet come, the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes ` 
tyme whecin much good mought have bine done in this plaee ; and if for what here shalbe 
provided you requier to bee dispeeded hence befere the raynes, theye must bee gone hence 
by the prime Maye at farthest, unto which is but 3 mounthes, and yet wee haveno meanes 
wherwith to prooeede . . . 

In our last wee wrought [wrote] vou what quantitye of ailke and oalliooes a yeares 
tyme and store of monyes would compasse by the course wee have taken ; the former not 
here to bee provided in the condition the Company requier it from the dellers [dealers] 





Do 
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therin, for that theye are soe poore and begerlye that theye cannot furnishe us without 
trustinge them with monyes beforehand, which course wee dare not atempt, theye not 
beinge able to give securitye for performance. The unacustomed wyndinge it of into so 
manye sortes in this place is a sufitient reason why not so well performed as in Agra and . 
Lahore, whore theire use therof for weavinge of tafites, etto., requiers it. And for the 
originall or serbandy, thousands of maunds is allwaise to bee bought in Agra, thoughe not 
at such eaaye rates as here or in Bengall, and if what alredye provided shall induce you to 
animate us futturlye for anye large provisiones therin, our selves know not how to prescribe 
a better course for ita procuringe in quantitye at esier rates then formerly advired you, 
unlee you would send into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to tho 
cittye of Mucksoudabad [Maksüd&bá&d, Murshidabad] where it is made, which would bee 
worth bothe labor and charge, for wee are asured that there it maye be provided in infinite 
quantityes at least twenty per cent, cheaper then in anye other place of India, and ‘of the 
choysest stufe, wounde of into what condition you shall requier it, as it comes from the 
worme ; where are also innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and labor cheaper by 
a third then elce where. But until your farther resolution therin wee shall endevor 
acordinge to your order the provision of what quantitye therof meanes and tyme will 
permit, as also of sahannes and such sortes of amberty callicoes as you advixe of. For 
other provisions, thoughe in th’ intrime wee receave suplye from Agra, wee shall defer untill 
your farther injunctions. 

Wee . . . thank you for sending our English letters. Your detayninge them sc 
` longe in Surratt before theire dispeed was not soe prejuditiall for our replye therunto as 
was your messingers dezayes on the waye, who (it seemee) betwene Surrat and Agra spent 
almost 40 dayee, and from Agra hether!5.43 

XIII. 
Robert Hughes to the Surat Factory. 


Patna, 3 March 1621. Our last unto you was answare unto yours of the prime 
December, dispeeded hence the ultimo January, and two dayes since was received your 
letter of the 15th January, replye to our formeres of the last October and 11th November, 
wherin wee perceave what you apprehende of the sortes Amberty Calliooes Lackhower 
produceth, as well for theire lenghete, breadths as prizes, wherin wee also peroeave you to 
bee mistaken in the lenghet of the Jehanger Coved, you mentioninge it to bee but 32; 
Inches, wheras Elahye [déhi] of Agra is full that lenghet. And the Jehangery coved of 
this place no leese then 40 Inches which wants not much of our English ell and makes 
greate diferance bothe in the length and breadthe of our Ambertyes. So that governinge 
your selves by the shorter coved it could not but give you just oocasion to conceave the 
n&rowest sorte unfiting either for England or transporte, as likwise the ‘broader sortes 
to come shorte in theire lenghets and breadthes for the use of sheetinge. shirtinge, etta., 
whereas rightlye apprehendinge them in their trewe lenghets and breadthes, questionles 
would have animated you to a better opynion of them. And wee doubte not but the well 
makinge of the Clothe (wherin it exceeds either Samanes [samáma]:? or your Baftaes 
[bà fia] will make it of good esteeme in England And wee shall endevor what possible the 
provision of onlye such as for breadthes and lenghets, price, etta., maye bee well approved 
of, purposinge our Investments onlye in the two broader sortes, to saye, Zefer Conyes amd 


@ Factory Records, Paina, L, 20-21. ü A fine cloth made at Bamdna, now m Patialé State. 
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Jehangeres and those to beo, the Zefer Conyes all under 2 rupe. per peece and the 
Jehangeres of all prizes to 8 rupe. per peeoe, the quantities of eatoh you determine to 
enorder wee will acoordinge to your promise, expeote, and in the meanetyme proceede 
therin, and in silke ao farr as our meanes will permitt, havinge now received some suplye from 
Agra, Vis., in 6 bills exchange 6003 rupe. . . . [We] have sent to Laokhoure to Mr. 
Parker 2500 rupe. to bee doeinge there in the browne olothe, and have paid some debte for 
silke bought on Credditt, And now wee have monyes, purpose to laye in 50 or 60 mds, 
serbandy ware, so that until your farther order, our provisions shalbe onlye silke, 
Ambertyes and Sahanes, if to bee gott 

Muckrob Con [Mukarrab Khán] is by the Kinge recalled from this Government, it 
beinge given Sultan Pervize [Parwiz], whoe is shortlye expected. 

The yeare is allreadye so farr spent that it is impossible all our provisions should bee 
dispeeded to Agra before the raynes. What maye bee provided betwene this and the 
prime Maye shall then bee sent you, and the rest with the first oppertunitye after the 
raynes are spent And sce not havinge eloe &o.*4 

XIV. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Faetory. 


Patna, $ March 1621. Mr. Fettiplace &c. The last of the passed mounth came 
hother . . . yours of the 15th ditto, wherinclosed I received 6 bills exchange 
Importinge the mentioned some of 5003 rupe. the which are all Currantly [generally] 
&coepted and doubte not but of as good satisfaction, theire owners being reported for 
Currant [accepted] dealers . . . havinge taken up parte therof, Viz., of Sunder Mydas 
[Sundar Mayadas] 1000 rupe. and have cleared Maun Muokon [Mánmukand] their bill of 
500 rups. Basesar Mera [Bisheshar ? Mall] hath a good reporte which is the best of his 
sufitiancye I can yet advire you . . . Chaunseyshaw [Chándsahai Shah] hathe a sonne 
in Agra with whome if you deale in this kinde you maye rest confident of good satisfaction 
to bee here made by his father whoe in our experience is the Currant delar of Puttana 


Wee . . . apprehend what you advize of the sortes of Course silke sent you for 
salle in Agra. Wee cannot mervell that those sortes are in so littell esteeme at presant, in 
regard, since theke dispeede hence, th’ originiall from whence theye are taken of is fallen 
in prioe almost 30 per cent, Wee are ofered for our Shekeetye a rnupye net per sear 
to sell it here, and thinke to put that sorte of at about that rate rather then trouble you 
therewith. Onlye our Cuttaway and Gird wee will detayne untill your farther approbation, 

Wee conceave Surrats order for th’ investinge the presant monyes sent. Theye are 
stranglye mistaken in our Jehanger Coved . . . the misconceypte wheron theye groünd. 
theire opynions maye not bee our guide, and therfor . . . wee will proceed accordinge 
to our owne judgment in our Lackhour investments. 

Th' exchange' hence to Agra beinge to our presant advantage I have ventered takinge 
up 2000 rups. more upon you at 1i per Cent. Josse havinge received here of Maun Muekon 
[Manmukand], sherafes [sarréf] 1,0021 rup. muryes [for nuryes, rari, newly-coined], to bee 
dy you repayed in Agra unto Cassy [Kasi] and Baseser [Bisheshar] in 2,000 rup. honds 
[Aundi, bill of exchange] . . . the bill . . . is written at 40 dayes Bandy mudet 
[band-i-mudat, term for settlement] y Th’ occasion the exchange hence to Agra 
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is of late so fallen is for that Muokrob Con [Makarrab Khan] hathe delivered out 3 lackes 
of rupe. to bee repaid him in Agra. Now beinge both in Cash and Credditt, I promise 
farther not to trouble you untill your answare hereunto, feringe leet I mought bee more 
bould then Convenient. Yet if your suplyes from Surratt have enoouraged you, you shall 
doe well to strengthen us with 5 or 6000 runs. more out of hand, for whioh wee shall have 
.8peedye Imployment . 

Tho Parda |parda, tapestry curtain], Looking glase, 2 poee. moheres [mohair] and 
280 pices weight amber beades I delivered into Muokrob Oons Ciroare and am promised. 
[payment] . . . Hee departes hence (by reporte) within theise eight dayee, and 
already Perveze his servants have umull ['amal authority]. Seaventeene poes. of the 
bone lace I have sould Shekassame [Shekh Hasan] for 216 rupe., which is received. The 
rest of the laco remaynes, Most of theire papers were lost before oome to my hands, so 
that I was fayne to guse [guess] at theire partikuler prizes . . 46 

XV. 


To the Agra Factory. 

Patna, $1 March 1681. Lovinge Frends: My last unto you was answare to youres 
of the 15th February . . . since which have I received the second bills [of exchange] 
by Guarshaw [Gauhar Shih] your expresse, whome I retorned with pertickuler answare 
the 13th presant nou And now let mee intreate you take notice of what hath passed 
with us since . . . I have at sundrey tymes Caried and sent to Mr. Parker at 
Lackhoure 4000 rupes which is almost all invested in the browne Ambertyes of those | 
partes . . . which (as bought) are put out to whittinge and now havinge more 
meane will suplye that place with what parte therof maye bee spared. I have bought 
about 80 mds. serbandye silke [at betwene 70 and 80 rups. per md.]** and have workemen 
‘in. paye to winde it of, and aa you strengthene us with meanes, shall aooordinglye persist 
in that, investment, for in aught ele of this place wee medell not, untill receave order 
from Surratt, savo in ashannes and hamommes. Of the latter I have bought about 
6 corge, and as such sortes come to hand shall ingrose them. 

In my last I advized you howe I had cleared with Muckrob Con for those thinges 
delivered into his olroare, to seye, for the parda or peece of tapestrye,47 300 rupes ; as 
muoh for the greate looking glasse; 50 rupes for 2 pieces moheres ; and 280 rupes for 
280 pices weight amber beedes. Hee is at present removed from hence and gon for 
Helabaze [Allahabad], and doubtles will for Agra; whoe if come to you, I praye demaund 
of his sonne, Shek Alaboxe [Shekh Allah Bakhsh], 18 rupes for two Bulgare hydes 
delivered him. And thus have you breflye th’efecte of what hath passed with us in our 
afayeres since my last. And now I entreate you take notice what likwise hathe hapned by 
disaster. The 24th presant, Leinge Saterdaye; about noune, at the west parte of the 
subarbes belongings to this citye, at least a course without the wallee, in th’ Allum gange, 
[Alamganj], a tirable fier kindled, which havinge consumed al those partes, by the fource 
of a stronge andye [ámdAi, a dust-storm], brake into the citte and within the space of two 
greese’? came into the verye harte therof, where our aboade is ; whoe beinge enviorned 





*5 Pactory Records, Paina, L, 38, 24. Added from the letter to Surat which follows, 


41 Parda means a heavy curtain; the “pesce of tapestry ’’ most have been for use as a curtain and 
not as a wall-hangirg. 


*5 Ghart, a native hour, about half an English hour, so “ two greese " would mean ona hour. 
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with neighboringe choperes [chhappar, thatched roof] (wherof indeede the whole cittye 
consistes), it was no more then tyme to looke to our owne, which were not many, yet more 
then in ao Littell a warninge could bee conveyed of, althoughe I wanted not th’ assistance 
of almost a hundred of my workmen then at worke. But where the contrary element was 
wantinge, it was littele bote to contend with the furye of thother; and therfor gave 
waye to ite voyolenoe of fourse, to save that whioh most requiered ayde in this nesesitye 
which was the mayne of our maisteres goods then under charge, which by “good helpe [ 
conveyed by a back waye into a stone house neare adjoyninge. But before it was entirlyo 
efected, a choper before.my chamber toke fyer, and in an instant was consumed, as also 
the chamber itselíe and all that therin was, save my accompts and monyes, which with as 
much difloultye as dainger I atayned ; of ought eloo not anye signe lefte of what it was ; 
wherof belonginge to the Companye in a chest was theise pertickuleres —the “remaynder 
of the bone lace, 16 peeces ; the amell [enamel], safron and one peeoe mohere, with some 
verouerds [baráward, proportion] of silke taken, and other trifells stendinge in the 
tankes 49 which with all that was once myne and the litell houshould stufe wee had, was 
entierlye lost. The rest, throughe Gods providence, had an unexpected deliverance. From 
hence it prosesded estward unto the verye soirtes of the towne, where, wantinge more 
combustable matter to mayntayne it selfe, was constreyned tostinke and goe out, havinge 
lefte behinde Htell save ruines of olde walles, etto. The infinite losses of all men by this 
disaster nre almost incredible to bee reported, besides men, woemen, and children registerde 
saítaes [sati, burnt alive] upwards of three hundred. And so much lett suflze for relation 
herof, 

The 28th presant came hether your exprese . . . with yours of the 16th March 
and therinclosed 4 bills of exchange importinge 5000 rupe. . . . Two of the bills sent 
.on Sunder Mudas [Sundar Máyádás] was instantly aoksepted, but the third importinge 
1500 rups. I had much adoe to put upon them, for althoughe it was written on them, yet (as 
theye saye) not by theire shawe [ekahé, banker] but by one Calyane [Kalyán] of Agra, 
in whose afaires it seemes formerlye theye have had some trust, but his gamoshtye 
[gomáshia, agent] latlye beinge gon hence for Agra-with his goods caused them to make 
question of restitution, yet after much arbitrament this morninge theye ackeepted it, 
which havinge doune, I instantlye, to avoyde sutter jogrees [saité jhagrá, quarrels about 
bonds] caused them to paye in the manye, absatange for the tyme, which theye have donc. 
but have not taken in the bill, for that upon’advice from Agra in case that should theire 
prove difloulte theye purpose to Nat Care [nakér, dishonour] it and use our Cusmona 
[Eis nima, letter of credit] for recoverye of the debte theire from the said Calyane 

Itis much to our disadvantage that you writte your bills at so longe a date of 
peyment, wheras written at twise seveno dayes berbust [berbast (custom), sight] and send 
no worse Cassads [ksid, messenger] then this (whoe camo in a leavene [11] dayes, theire 
would bee much save in the deheig [dahyek, discount]. 

The exchange thence to Agra is at presant but 1} rupe. per Cent. lose betwene the 
tasye siokaw [!ása-sikká, newly coined] and the hondye [kundi] rupee, and but that 
you have promised sepdlye [t speedily] more suplye by exohaage from you, on occasion . 
wee would have taken it up here, which would have bine more profitable. . .. , 5t 


— HH ———M———M an 
v This sentence means that the portion of the silk that had been wound off, and the ooooons still in fhe 
tanks wero all destroyed, 
' @ Rupees remitted by bill of exchange. E F'asory Recor’s, Patna, 8, 34-25. 
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XVI. 
Robert Hughes to che Agra Factory. 

Paina 11 April 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr. Biddulpe and Mr. Fettiplace, My last 
unto [you] was of the ultimo last mounthe . . . since which on the 7th presant came 
hether this berer with your last of the 25th March, wherunto in answare, 

Inclosed I received second bills for the prementioned 5000 rupe, and fower bills more 
Importinge 3000 rupe, are all Currantly aokoepted, The bill of Mollas [Malla] fora 
thousand rupes is written at twice seaven dayes berbust [sight] but all the rest at 41 dayes 
after theire date, . . 

I sprehend what s entende wee should doe with our course sortes of silke taken of 
for the serbandy aad will endevor it, if not better hopes for ita sayle at Agra, the charge 
of transporte, etts. oonwidered, but the prizea as rated in our last Invoyoe you maye not 
expeote to bee now obtayned, for that the tymes are otherwise, Th'originall from whence 
theye are parted beinge (as often advized) a savoye [sa«o£i, 25 p. o.] fallen in price uver 
what it then was, and so proportionablye theise Courser sortes. In your next I praye 
advize us of theire trewe value with you, for therby will wee governe our selves either 
for ita detention or sayle here, for by Merchanta that purposelye come from Agra to make 
theire provisions in theise sortes wee are informed that Agra vends greste quantityos 
therof, and at much better rates then here if oan bee sould, : 

Since my last wes have done littell save prosecute our silke and Amberty Provisiones, 
wherin wee over alip no oportunitye which maye bee to advantage and are in dalye expecte 
for what eloe Surrat shall enorder, that tymlye wee maye make entrance therin, Wee 
shall not expeote more monyes from you untill you have pupsovenon from Surrat for our 
further suplye which cannot bee to soone, 

Wee have ventured 500 rup. to Mucksoudabaude [Maksfidabéd, Murshidabad] 
for samples [of] silke of the sortes wee provide, rather for experience of that place then 
the neoesitye, therof, beinge encouradged therunto by good liklyehood of principali 
commoditye and at much easier rates then theise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two 
monthes, which when expired and returne made wee will advire you more of the event, 

Sultan Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled imployment, it 
would not bee enconvenient that you sent us somthinge wherwith wee might make 
cauamans [kAds mma] with him, and (if so-stored) somthinge for salle, it would bee a- 
furtherance to the rest of our busines to make frends Nherotinos Mankrob Conse departit; 
wee are altogether destitute,53 

XVn. 
Robert Hughes to the Agra Factory. 


Patna, 19 May 1621. Lovinge Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. Yours of the 20th Aprill 
eame to our hand the 14th presant wherin wee received bill of exchange importinge 8000 
rups. . . . All save the two bills of Maune '"Mookonde [Manmukand] were written as 
you advized, twise 7 days berbust [barbasi, sight] è 

Wee have likwise received a Coppy of the list for what goods are required by Surrat 
this yeare, and shall endevor our utmost for theire satisfaction in what theirof theise 
partes afordes. Upwards of 4000 poes Ambertyes (of the sorte preadvised) are 
alredaye provided, which wee will endevor to inlarge to what quantitye moro tyme 





8 Puaoory Records, Paina, L, 37-28. 
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and meanes will permitt, as also for silke in the Condition theye ayme at, thoughe 
doubte wee shall come much shorte in the quantity:, the yeare beinge already so farr 
spent, and but barre [barely] 3 months lofto us for th’efectinge this yere provi- 
siones to bee dispeeded henos with the first opertunitye after the raynes, which wilbe 
about the seazone our last yerea goods went hence; and therfore to avoyde farther 
trouble then, what goods wee have readye wee have despeeded towards you, and are as you 
may perceave by a briefe invoyoe therof here inolosed. They were this morninge laden on 
two Carta and have made theire first Mansull [manzil, stage]. Wee have paide in parte of 
theire freught 744 rupe. and have given the Carters a bill on you to receave 8 rups, more 
in full therof [if] theye deliver them you in safe and good condition, and are in all 17 balles 
qt. [containing] 52 mds. net, hired at 1} rupe, 1 tuke [taEká]5* per md, net, the Currant price 
of the Carravan theye goe in Companye with, and maye bee about a hundred Certes more, 
Notwithstendinge, for their better safgard, wee have sent you Dyalla our servant and 6 
"Tierandases [#randés, archer, guard] more, have paid them in full of theire Journye, and 
have delivered Dyalla 10 rupe. to defraye theire charges on the waye. . . > 

You will perooave that wee have sent you all our coarse silke, havinge not founde here 
buyers for such a quantitye, which if you put of as you advise them to bee worthe there, 
theye will not come to a bad market. Howsoever wee thought it more convenyent to send 
it you now then to detayne it untill after the raynes, in regard there is hopes you maye 
putit of tymlye enoughe to have it's prooeede agayne resent to bee this yeare invested, 
which after the raynos wilbe to late, and by that tyme wee shall agayne bee furnished 
with a greate parcell to trouble the market. 

It seeme you have received but littell fine goods from Surratt which althoughe not 
enordered for preaantly, yet a trifell would at instant have stoode our busines in some 
steeds if wee mought or maye yet expeote it from you, for from Surrat it will come to late 
. to further our this yeres necemitye, and for the next wee expecte not.54 

XVIL 
To the Agra Factory. 

Patna, 2 Juns 1621. Good Frends, Mr. Biddulphe etts. . . . Maye it please you 
take notke that the prime presant came hether this bearer with yours of the 18th Maye, 
and therinclosed second bills for the 8000 rupe. last sent and eight other bills of Exchange 
for 8000 rups. more with a transcript of our late beloved frende -Mr. Fetiplacos 
‘Testament, for whose Lose wee are hartilye Contrite, God grauntus all whom hee hathe 
lefte behinde to bee assiddualye myndfull of the waye he hathe led us, that wee maye with 
the more Comforte be prepared to followe him when the Lord shall caule us. 

Wee apprehend Surrate resolution for the desolvinge this factory (our this vein? provi- 
sions beinge accomplished), and wee will as neare as possible endevor to follow direction, 
as well for efectinge theire disieres in the Commodities of theise partes as for our speedye 
dispatche therin, for the sendinge hence our Investments with the first and convenient trans- 
porte, which will not bee (as often advertized) untill the raynes are spent, to sye about 
the prime October. And wheras you deaier Robert Hughes his presant repaire for Agra, 


® The hiring price was therefore 1 rupee 12 annas and a takd. The oopper takd {nob the silver, 
which was ^ rupee) was 2 or 4 pice (paisg) and the pico was a quarter anne ; so one fakt would be worth 
from s half to one anna. Da agree Nearer AT an anna, which makes tho hiring price 
to be R. 1 124 as. P 
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neoessitye ans:vares that the heate of our present busines and Mr. Parkers indisposition of 
helthe [whoo almost theise 8 monthes hathe layne daingerouslye sicke of the blody fluxe] 5° 
will not permit it untill the last of the raynes, tnlese it please God speedilye to strengthen 
Mr. Parker whoe hath not theise two monthes, nor is not at instant in case to mannadge 
theise afaires which lie disperst, Yet you maye not doubte of our utmost diligence to the . 
hastninge our beinge with you. 

You shall not neede to send anye further suplye of.monye untill farther advice; th’ 
exchange from hence at presant is somuoh to our losse that wee shall withhould drawinge 
bills on you untill neceestye urge it. 

Our Lackhowre Investments are exceeded to upwards of 5000 poes. fine and course 
Ambertyes, which quantitye wee hope at least to trebell by that tyme wee shall with 
convenyency bee readye to dispatche hence. 

The Princes ( Prince Parwiz) arivall here with ao greste a retienewe hath made this 
place to narowe for his entertaynment, which hathe caused the removinge diverse, as well 
merchants as otheres, from theire sboades, whose housea hee hath liberal; ə bestowed on his 
servants; amongst which couppelment wee are displaced, and have bine theise ten dayes 

»wandringe to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe but with grase [grass], to debar the heate 
and raynes, now in excesse; which havinge now attayned throughe the helpe of Mr, Monye 
[by paying & high price], wee endevor agayne the plasinge our silkwynders, in which 
imployment you maye not expeote us thi» yeare to exceed above as much more ag alredye 
have, And wee hould it sufitient, beinge but a triall, so you cannot but conoeave the 
necesitye of frends, and us destitute wherwithall to make them.99 , 

l XIX. 
To the Surratt Factory. . 


Paina, 2 June 1621. Good Frends, Mr. Rastell ette. . , Inall wee have received . 
from them [at Agra] for our this yeares investments 29,000 rupe. besides the prooeede 
of some sailes here, Theyo advize not of anye more monyes theye purpose to sende us, 
as thinkinge what alreadye sent sufitient to keepe us imployed the littell tyme now left us, 
but wee hope to drawe from them  searonablye to bee invested at least 10000 rups, more, 
for that theye advize Mr, Younge hathe littell hopes for th’ aocomplishinge th’ one halfe of 
the narowe clothe you expecte from thence, which defaulte wee will endevor to salve by 
enlarginge them here. ` 

We formerly also advized you of the dispeede henoe for Agra what goods wee had then ` 
readye, which were 13 bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes which were sent hence the 18th 
last monthe."7 


XX 
« To the Surat Faetory. 
Lackhoure, 3 August 1621. Loving Frends, Mr, Rastell etta, . . . 3 dayes past 
came to my hands yours of the 8th June . . . whereby I perceave you . . .. 
requyer ample arc sndden replye to the points of your present received, whioh , . . I 


shall endeavour, 
And first i wonder at your hopes for soe sudden a dispatche in our Investments, 
Consideringe you are not ignorant of the late supplye of monyes for its effeotinge sent 








5 Added from the letter to Surat which follows 
& Factory Records, Patna, L, 29-80. : VI Factory Records, Paina, L, 30-81. 
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us which beeinge allmost spent before the first mo [nyes] came, and haveinge formerly both 
amply and frequently advized of the seasons for transporte of goods hence, which if before 
the raynes must be tho latest in Maye, and if after, it ia not to bee expected that caryage 
can possibly be gotten untill October, here beeinge noe other convayance to Agra but by 
carts, which by reason of the rottenes of the wayes in the season of the raynes passeth 
nott. And what of our provisions in the first season was ready, wee gave Conveyance 
to . . . and with the first opportunity will proceed with the complete transporte of 
our full investmente which will be (at the soonest) about the fine of th’ ensewinge month. 

In our lynnen Investments we have endeavoured to follow the honble. Companys and 
your orders, whereunto we have unyted our owne experyence and Judgments, haveinge with 
noe little labour and toyle at present attayned to the provizion of 476 Corges or 9500 pees. 
upwards of the $d. wherof are all at or under two rup. nett the poe., as bought browne from 
the loome, and are the desired breadthes, to say, the second sorte generally knowne by 
the name of Jafferchanes [zafar-khéni], which both for length and breadth will parallel, 
if nott exceed, your narrowe Barroch beftees, The remaynder are fyner, broader, and hyer, 
pryzed, to say, from all pryzes from two to six rup. the peece, samples wherof, as well 
browne, white and starohed. we intended to have sent you undemanded, whereby you 
may guesso at our penyworths [profit], and accordingly resolve or desist from further provi- 
rions thereof. 

In regard you have called us away from hence with what convenient speede may 
possible, of force hath caused the lettinge fall of our silke provizions, especyallye for the 
cleeringe and gathoringe up of our reete with the silkewynders, soe that we shall not much 
exoeed what we have allready dispeeded to Agra, neither have we met with any more 
solians since we advized you of the 12 corges last bought. 

Some Lignum Alloes we have provyded for try&ll in England, of severall sorta and 
pryzes, from 2 to 10 rups. the seare of 33 pices wt. in all to the valew of abonte 400 rups., 
and now are lookinge out for musters of what other commodities which in our judgments 
these parts may affoard fittinge either England or Persia, for provizion whereof John 
Parker is now in Puttana, unto whose postscript I partly referr you, my selfe haveinge bene 
here in Lackhoare allmost these 6 weekes to fynish these provizions and gather up our cloth 
at the washers, which this month I hope will be all come in, and packt ready to transporte. 

Mr, Biddulphe lately advised us to mak provision of the gumlacke mentioned in your 
list, which we conceave (considderinge the great freight from henoe) will cost itte worth 
in Agra ; notwithstanding, some wee will provyde, though butt for & future tryall, The 
best ia worth at present 44 rupa, nett per md., and the Caryage from hence to Agra will be 
half soe much more, whereof we have advized to Agra to th’ end they may provyde the 
greatest part there. The Amber beads sould Mockrobchan [Mukarrab Kh&n] at soe good 
rates was more by Aooydent then through any great esteeme they are in these parte, which 
those we reveived there, as many more from Agra, which for want of vent yettlyeth by, 
beeing in the Bazar worth nott above 8 or 9 rups. the sere of 14 pices, which by reportes 
they are better worth in Agra, which hitherto hath caused theire detention in hopes of & 
better markett, but now we shall endeavour to put them off at pryoe Current, rather then 
Cary them back, 

Att my first oominge into these parte, Among the sondry other Commodities, I enquyred 
after the vent and esteeme of ourrall [ooral], but could not learne it to bee & commodity 
worth the transporte from Suratt, it not vendinge in any great quantity nor the valew 
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truely knowne without sight of the sortes, which oocasioned but a spareinge advice thereof, 
yett incerted it in my list of the valew of sondry other Commodities then sent Mr. Kerridge 
and Company. Yett for your better sattisfaction Y have intreated John Parker to make 
further inquyery thereof, from whome you may be pleased to expect inlargement in this 
poit. . . . 

- Haveinge advized you of thescope and effect of my present aboad here, have nott 
whereof to enlarge. . . . 95 

XXL 


Jonn Parker's “ Posteor!ptum."' 


Paina, 7 Augus 1621. . . . Ofthe price and esteeme of ourrall in these parta 
" I have enquyred of the merchants which deales most in that commodity, who, as 
they say, never saw unpollished ourrall brought into these parta, which ifI mistake nott, is 
the sort you seeke vent for. In other places it is much spent to burne with the dead ; which 
bere they use nott. And for pollishinge or outtinge it into beads, heer are nott workmen 
that hath skill therein; and therefore noe commodity for this place. Pollished currali will 
geli bere, but in small quantity ; and at what pryce I cannot informe you, the quallity there- 
of beeing soe different. Currall beads is very well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof wil yearly vend, to say for 50 or 60,000 rup., ab or about the 
pryzes tollowinge, viz., those of 12-beads to a tanke [tankd=—4 máshá] at 6 tanks fo? a rup., of 
6. a tanke at 2 tanks for a rup., of 4 to a tanke at 1} tanks per rup., of 3 to a tenke at 1} 
per rup., and soe acoordinge to theire bignes.5° For the sale of our remaynder of amber beads, 
we must nov governe our selves by those sould Mockrobchan, those beeinge all choice beads 
which you cannot but judge will somewhat disadvantadge the sale of the rest. Besides, those 
sent hither were for the most parte of the 2 worst sorta, which, as wee were informed in Agra, 
were the sorte most vendable here, and questionlesse are, acoordinge to their valew, butt 
the best sort will sell for more mony though nott for more proffitt ; therefore it is nott much 
[wonder] that those sould in Agra were sould at for good rates, they beeinge one with 
another as received from Suratt, besydea was helped with the best sort which was chosen out 
of the parcell sent hither, I have shewed them to dyvers merchants sinoe Mr. Hughes his 
; beeing at Lackhoare, butt cannott attayne to above 9rup. the sere, at which rate rather 
then retourne them for Agra would putt them off, butt it is nott a commodity which yeilds 
ready mony, and by reason of our sudden departure I dare nott trust them out, though 
should be promysed payment within ten daies. For the future sendinge of which commodity 
locannott anymate you, it beeing a commodity that will nott sell in any great quantity, but 
in small paroells, as for 100 and 150 rup., whioh will nott goe far therein ; soe a small anantity 
will furnish a great many of these merchanta.. 
I have not yett provyded the gum-lacke, nor elce for musters, the merchants, brokers, 
shopkeepers etto, of the oitty beeing all in trouble for mony which the Prinoe requyers them 
to furnish him with ; Soe that none dares be seene to sell a pyce worth of goods. But 





B Factory Records, Paina, L, 31-32 
5 Taking the Joweller's másha ab 15 grs, Troy, then the meaning of this statem ent is that small beads 
of 5 gra. sold ab 72 foe the rupee ; béeds of 10 gra. ab 12 to the rupee ; beads of 15 gre. at 7 to the rupee; 


beads of 20 gra, at 4j to the rupee; and so on. This statemsnb shows that the smal 5 gr. beads wore 
muoh commoner than any other sort, 
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now he beeinge gone Ishall soone imploy the small matter intended therein. We have 
at present about 4000 rups, in cash, 2000 whereof will run oatin expences, charges, and 
transporte of our goods. The rest I shall endeavour to disbourse accordinge to Mr. Hughes 
his direction and myno owne disoreseion, .. . © 


XXIL 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the Honnorable Company. 


: Paina, 14 August 1621. Honnourable and right Worshipfull . . . Our last yearoe 

letter dated the ultimo November , . . The Oergezone of our goods therein mentioned 
and sent hende came both safely and seasonably to Agra, and from thence goods was dis- 
peeded for Suratt, whioh and the whole Caffalo [tá fla] was most unfortunatly robed and 
spoyled by the Decans Armye,?! for which we have just cause to be sory, soe shall rest till 
time shall procure your Worshipps & full restitution, which we hartyly pray for, and hope 
it will prove as suocesafull as the losse was disasterous. 

Wee haveinge the last yeare made some small tzyall into the Commodities of this place, 
and accordingly advized thereof to Suratt, we had theire approbation for a this yeares 
Contynuance and promise of speedy suplye of monyes for the effeotinge some good Invest. 
ments, as well in silke as Calliooes. Butt the late arryvall of the last yeares fleet, with 
dyvers other hindrances and Impediments in Surat, oocasioned us unexpectedly to remay- 
ne here untill March last before they had meanes to remitt us monyea as pretended, in 
which interim we endeavoured the saile of dyvers brayed [damaged] goods formeriv ré 
ceived from Agra, which haveinge effected, to the valew of 4000 rups., the proceed whereol 
beeinge reoeived, we incontinently imployed it, parte in Bengala silke and parte in Amber 
„yo Calliooes. In fine of March*4 we received from Agra our first supplye in bills exchange 
for 6000 rupe., and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in all bills for 82,000 rups., 
and therewith the transcript of a list from Suratt, which enordered the provizion of 100 
mds. Bengala silke, and 20,000 poes. Amberty Calliooos of Lackhoare, with further 
promise of meanes for itte accomplishinge. Butt it seemes them selves beeinge streightned 
at Suratt, they could not supply us as determyned, nor effect what once enordered for want 
thereof. The monyes sent us we persisted to itta investment, which we have now brought 
allmost to a Conclusion, and haveinge hopes of a Conveyance from Suratt by retourne of 
the last yeares shippe from the Red Sea could not omitt to advize your worshippe thus 
breifly thereof. Forasmuch whereof as we had attayned unto by the beginninge of May 
last, we then sent for Agra, and was 18 bales Bengala silke, whereof 6 containing 18 mds. 
12 soares of the sorts requyred by your Worshipps and Suratt, throwne of here into 
Bkeynes of a yard longe ; the rest was of the courser sortes taken with that from th’ origi- 
nall or eerbandy sent for saile in Agra, wherewith likewise went 3 bales containing 13 
corges Amberty Callicoes and & bale containing 5$ corges Hamoms [Aomeim], the which 
goods . . ,. is arryved there in safety. Since when wee have proceeded to thy invest- 
inge our monyes last sent us, and have at present attayned unto 470 corges or 9400 poes, 
Amberty Calliooos . . . Wee have likewyse endeavoured theire whitinge, which is 





8 Factory Records, Patne. 1, 82-33, 

41 In 1620 hostilities were in progress between Jahfngtr’s foroes under Prince Khurram and the rulers 
of the Dakhan under Malik "Ambar, 

@ Should be February, see ante, letter of 8 March 1621. 
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nowe allmost fynnished, haveinge caused 400 corges thereof to be starched, as the ordynary 
custome of theire cureinge is, and the remaynier beinge 70 corges, we have whited 
unstarched, and yett shall endeavour the makinge them up 10,000 poes., which will be the 
uttmost our remainder of Cash will permitt in this investment. In other sortea of 
Callicoes we have nor oan doe little, Sahan cloth beinge scarce and nott such quantityee 
thereof made, or brought hither, as your worshipps happyly have bene enformed there is, 
of which port 12 Corges is all we could, by much seekinge after, yett procure, and cost 
78 rupe. nett the corge of 20 poes. 

In regard of theire absolute order from Suratt to repayre with our this yoares provixi- . 
ones for Agra, it hath caused us the letting fall of the further provision of Bengala silke, 
which without a Contynuance here is nott to be provyded in the condition expected by 
your worshipps, soe that our this yeares provixiones thereof will not exceed above 25 mds. 
of the sorte fittinge England. And although a far greater quantity was listed us by the 
Council at Suratt, yett sinoe (as it should seeme) whatt allready is provyded is thought to be 
inpugh untill further tryall thereof, This intended to be sent you we hope, both for price 
and goodnee, will come your worshipps well to passe, and yeild in England expected proffitt, 
beeing as good and better cheape then the sample last yeare sent, 

Wee have soe deeply waded into vur Calliooe Investments that at Instant we have [not] 
remayning in Cash (besides to beare the charges of the goods transport to Agra) above 2000 
rups., wherewith we ae vo endeavour the provizion of some gumlaoke, stuffs ette. of Bengala 
for musters both for England, Persia, or the Red Bea, which being accomplished, we will 
hasten our dispatch towards Agra with as much Convenyenoy as the season of the yeare will 
permitt, and lay out for Oaryage to convoy our goods, which until the fine of the next month 
is nott here to be procured, the raynes beeinge soe vyolent, that in time thereof noe Carts 

betweene this and Agra, and other Conveyance or meanes of transporte here is nott. 
otwithstanding, we question nott but our goods shall arryve in Agra ae last yeare season- 
bbly to accompany theire this yeares Caffalow [kéfla] from thence to Suraté. . . in the 
mesno tyme we shall nott omytt our uttmost dilligence in the proeeoutinge our present and 
what future affaires may bee comitted to our charge. 3 . . . : 


XXIII 


William Biddulph and John Young at Agra to the President and Oounell at 
Surat. 


Agra, 22 August 1621. They will obeerve the orders as to the placing of factors, and - 
have recalled Hughes from Patna, leaving Parker in charge there until Young arrives,%4 
XXIV. 
Robert Hughes and John Parker to the factors at Agra, 
Paina, 18 September 1621. Good Freinds, Mr, Biddulphe etts. The last night came 
hither your expresse with yours of the 19th August and the perticular pointe in your letter 
from Suratt, which we have well considered, and apprehend, theire order in all things, which 








€ Factory Records, Paina, 1., 38-35. 
€ Foster, Enghsh Factories in Inia, 1618-1681, pp. 260-261. 
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[if] it had come sooner might have bin followed; butt now we having eleered (in effect) al 
our busines here, and att Instant are upon departure towards you, Robert Hughes affore 
and John Parker followeth with the Carta, which we hope accordinge to Agreement will sett 
out within 4 or 5 dayes more at farthest, Theire procureinge hath bin aa well difficulte as 
Costly, we payinge 2 1 rupe. per md, Jehangere weight from henoe to Agra Carravan Burbust 
[barbasi, i.e., customary caravan rate] and hope they will be with you Aocordinge to our 
former Advyce by the last of the ensewinge month which will be the soonest, and therefore 
referr itt to your Considderations whetber to detayne your goods aoe longe or send a latter 
Caffalo. The raynes hath bin so extraordyngry this yeare that extraordynary Charges can- 
not any way further our goods Arryvall, and therefore of necessity must attend untill the 
wayes are passable. Wee expect Thomas Haukeridge [Hawkridge] tomeet John Parker, 
and soe for present Robert Hughes beinge on departure, he referrs you to John Parker for 
larger advyoe, and hastyly comenda you to the Lord, restinge &o, 95 


XXV. 
John Parker to the Surat Fastory. 


Patna, 17 September 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Rastell ette., You may please be adver- 
tired that 4 dayes past came hither an expresse from Mr, Biddulphe etta. in Agra who brought 
us Coppy of certaine pointe in your letter of the 14th July to them, soe well concerninge this 
factory as others, which arryveinge with us but the night before Mr. Hughes his departure, 
he had not tyme to answere, and therefore I pray acoept of this breife replye till conveniency 
permitt us to give you more ample sattisfaction and larger relation of our this yeares 
Imployment which Mr. Hughes at his cominge to Agra will (queetionlesse) endeavour, to 
whome I partly referr you, 

We apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place with factors, and my 
stay here untill Mr, Youngs arryvall to discharge me, which before Mr, Hughes his goeing 
was considdered of, and should have bin observed if had come sooner, butt having aed 
(in effect) all our busines, the Carts hyred and are promised they willlade within 3 of 4 
dayes, haveing noe reet in Cash, nor any imployment to occasion my stay, thought better to 
hazard your sensure in derrogatinge from your order then to putt the Company to the charge 
of (as we conceave) my needlease stay, which when you Considder off and rightly apprehend, 
I hope will be sce charitable that wee doubte nott to appeare blamelesse, And though the 
“way betweene this and Agra is nott very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free of taxes, as 
you may peroeave by the transporte of our last goods from hence, which cost 14 rup. per 
carte, and since other merchants have paid 200 [(sic) 20] rup. per carte, soe that it is nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman acoompany the goods, by whose presence the greatest 
perte or all may peradventure be saved, which I shall endeavour, 

Mr. Hughes departed hence the 13th current and went by the way of Lackhoare, to 
hasten away the cloth bought there to Mobulepoore ^* which is theire place of ladinge; and 
appointed me to make what hast I could and send away the goods here to meet them, which : 





® Faoory Records, Paina, L, 35. 
“ Mahab Altpur, near assuré [Musowreb], the Mohubalponr of the Indian Atlas, sheet 108, od, 1857, 
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haveinge effected, to goe for Lackhoare to imbale four or five fardells yett unpacked and 
olere some small matters there, and thence to proceed in company of the goods with what 
speed poesible for Agra, . . . 

In our letter of the 3d passed month you were advized the some of our Investments, since 
when we have done little butt gett in the cloth from whittsters, and bought 50 mds. Gum- 
lacke of the 3 sorte requyred, a fow Malda wares for musters of commodities fitting Persia, 
some Ambertres of all sorte and prizes for your perusiall, ette, stuff of small vallew for mus- 
ters, Wee had provyded the whole 200 mds. of lacke requyred, butt feare we should nott 
gett caryage for itt, which by reason of the princes remoove, and the Abowndanoe of raynes 
fallen this yeare is nott easily procured, yett have obteyned promise of Boe many Carta as 
we shall need (which will be about 18 or 20) and hope of the Cartera dew performance, The 
freight costs deare, to say 21 rupe. per md., which could nott be avoyded to have the goods 
come in'season to Agra, and now the beginninge of November will be the soonest, make 
what hast may bee?", . . . : 

XXVI ; 
John Parker to the Agra Factory. 

Paina, 17 September 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulphe etts. By our joynt letter 
dated the 13th.ditto you will peroeave that Mr. Hughes was then upon departure towards 
you, who proceeded accordingly by the way of Lackhoare, and expeot dayly to heare of his 
dispeed thence, whome I purpose with the goods to follow &coordinge to hia order, with 
what Convenyent speed I may, or rather the wether permitt, for nor yett is ended the 
raynes butt dayly powreth downe in such quantity that I cannott gett an hower of faire 
wether whereby to send forth the gooda, which nowe is all ready for the Certe, and attend- . 
eth nothinge but the wether, which alteringe, I will take the first oppertanity . 

Your letter received by this bearer requyers little answere butt promise to make what 
hast may bee with the goods, whereof you may be ascertayned. For any thing elce needful 
your knowledge (except your Ooemid [kásid] make more speed homewards then outwards, 
who was 25 dayeson the way) Mr. Hughes I doubt not wil be with you sooner to 
relate.©8, 

XXVII 
John Parker to tho Agra Factory. 

[Lackhowre], October 1621. Loving Freinds, Mr. Biddulph ette., In my last of the 17th 
and postecript of the 21th paased month I advised you in what forwardnesse I then was 
and the hopes I had speedily to proceed towards you with the fruits of our imployment, . 
two dayes after date whereof I laded the Puttane goods from Mendroo Seray®® toward 
Mobulepoore, and my self came hi. her to dispatch the little Mr. Hughes left here to be 
effected, which beeinge longe since finished, I have bin idler then willingly I would have bin; 
for partly by reason of the longe winter’ (which yett is notended) andthe foulnesse of 
the wayee, I have nott yett found oppertunity to send away the goods from hence, And 
now at last comings to dispeed them, I fynd the packs soe heavy that they are nott port- 


» Faotory Records, Patna, I, 36-87, ® Faaory Records, Patna, I., 37, 

œ T cannot identify this sari, R 

" In fact, however, “summer,” This is a very curious expression for “the reins" as being the 
cool ist season. 
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able either on oxen nor by osharr [kahár, porter], though offer treble the freight accustomed 
betweene this and Mobulepoore, where the carta and rest of the goods have attended these 
15 dayes, and the wayes soe nntoward that in the beet season of the yeare they are unpass- 
able for carts, and camells are nott here to be procured at any rate, for whose burden these 
f[ardles] were intended. Yett Mr. Hughes before hee packt them agreed and gave earnest 
both for oxen and Cahars who then promised to acoomplish and have laded hence the better 
halfe, but few of them able to goe thorowe, have discharged theire ladinge, some in one 
place, some in another, themselves run away and left me to gather the goods togeather, 
which I feare will nott bee till parte of them be repackt, which will cawse great delay, 
Therefore, fearinge the worst, I thought good not to detayne your messenger longer, butt 
to advize you of the liklyhood of my tardy Arryvall with you to th’end you should Consid- 
der of detayneinge any parte of your provisions in expect of ours, which (tomy greife) I 
begin to doubte will come too late for retourne on the this yeares fleet. The Censure I shall 
inéurr there (by beeinge left here for there dispeed and Conduct) I must with patience 
undergoe, in eoe much as cannott be avoyded. All I can doe is promise to slacke noe tyme 
nor oppertunity in theire dispeed hence, nor theire passage on the way, which will nott be 
without extraordinary charges, which I seeinge the neceesity I shall the lease respect, though 
_ Will be noe more lavish then the occasion requyers. The expences J lye at is nott small, 
haveinge before Mr. Hughes departure entertayned almost 40 servanta for the more safe 
Conduct of the goods, whome E could not discharge, haveinge paid them afforehand and 
beinge in dayly hopes of settinge forward. 

Your letter of the 27th August I have rece'ved and should (to prevent the worst) have 
bin glad to have received the desirad firmaen [farmán], but beeinge it was not to be had, 
Y must hope the beat, and that now the countrey is soe quyett that I shall have noe nevess- 
itye thereof.71, 


John Parker. 
XXVIII 
William Biddulph, Robert Hughes, Robert Young ani John Parker to the President and 
Counell at Surat, 


Agra, £3 November 1621. Mr Hughes came to this place the 10th of last month; Mr. 
Yonge and Mr. Willowby arrived here with there goods from Semana the 12th same month; 
and Mr. Parkar with theire Pattana goods arrived here the 14th present.72 d 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
By V. RANGACHARI, M. A. L. T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 48.) 
OHAPTER I. 
Szonon VII, 
The Effects of Vijayanagar Conquest. 
Politleal Effects. 

Tua Vijayanagar conquest introduced a new epoch in the history of South India. It 
gave rige to a singular complexity in government, by causing an influx of Telugu generals and 
viceroys into the Tamil land. These Telugu generals came, it should be understood, as the 
supporters of Pagdyan authority against Mahammadan usurpation. They therefore did not 
interfere with the royal dignities and privileges of the restored Pagdyans. Nevertheless they 
tt ee tn nee eerste 


T Factory Records, Paina, I., $8. N Foster, Hnzlish Fastories in India, 1618-1621, pp. 335-336, . 
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were, from this time onward, the reel rulers of. the land, &nd reduced the indigenous mon- 
arohs to the position of mere figureheads, The pride and perhaps the prejudice—for the 
new viceroys belonged to other castes, spoke different tongues and came from another part of 
the country—of the Pán'yans might have disliked the presence of these, their allies or 
rather masters; but they could not but submit, for their own sake, with tame and willing 
resignation, to their dominance. The history of Madura, thus, in the Vijayanagar period 
is the history of a dual power, of two dynasties, one locally royal and the other extraneously 
viceregal. The people of the kingdom of Madura (whioh inoluded Tinnevelly and, in 
later days, Trichinopoly also), in other words, had two masters, the immediate one being their 
own king, and the more remote one the Vijayanagar agent. Aa has been already 
mentioned, the relations between the two authorities were, probably, cordial rather than 
strained. Self-interest and weakness necessitated a spirit of ready compliance on the part of 
the Pandyan rulers, while self-confidence and the posseasion of superior strength unconsciously 
led to the easy assertion of mastery on the part of the viceroys. At the same time, the vice- 
roys do not seam to have availed themselves of their position to interfere too much in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. Prosperity did not kill their prudence, nor did the allure- 
ments of power banish from them the virtue-of moderation. They evidently confined them- 
selves to the collection of tribute, the upkeep of the imperial army, and the remittance of the 
surplus tribute to the emperor. They, as was natural in their position, controlled the 
foreign policy of the king, and kept & watohful eye on his political acta and movements, 
his alliances and his enmities. They also helped him in the subjugation of local risings, 
in the encouragement of learning by means of endowments to Brahmins, and in the 
furtherance of all the arts of peace, But they hardly, it may be believed with Dr. 
Caldwell,#® interfered much in the internal affairs of the kingdom. 


Social Effects. Immigration of the Badugas. 

The infiuence of Vijayanagar was stronger on South Indian society than on South 
Indian government. It in fact created a revolution in the social history of the land, For 
it led to a considerable immigration of men and women from the Telugu and Canarese 
lands to the land of the Tamils. Centuries back, the political” skill and imperial 
statesmanship of the Chéla emperors had caused and promoted a large influx of Tamil 
soldiers,*? servants, officers and men into the Telugu land; and now, by an act af Providence, 
the reverse process happened, Already, the territory covered by the Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly districte, i. e, the two kingdoms of the Chéjas and 
the Pandyas, had received an influx of a few Canareso people during the ahort life of the 
Hoysala supremacy ; but this immigration of the 18th century was 18 on a comparatively 
small scale, owing the ephemeral nature of the Canarese dominion, as well as to the 
vehement opposition to it of the local kings and peoples. The Vijayanagar conquest was 
followed by such a large immigration from the north that the historian can hardly be 
deemed inaccurate if he describes that conquest as the conquest of the Tamilians by the 





4 Bee his History of T'innocelly, 
4 In the days of the Chéjs Empire, Beo the Madr. Hp. Reports for numerous examples, 
i Bishop Caldwell ascribes the construction of the Canadian A and the town of Palamkotiah 


tothe Oanarese immigrants of this period, See his Hist, of Ténneceliy ; also Stuart's Tinnevelly Manual, 
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Dadugast? or northerners as the Telugu and the Canareee peoples were called. The Háyas 
af Vijayanagar were probably Telugus, though their capital was in the Canarese 
country. The imperial civil and military services consisted largely, though not entirely, | 
of the Telugus and the Canarese The Viceroys were Telugu, their subordinates mainly 
‘Telugu, and above all, the thousands of followers who came with them were all Telugu, 
lor could it be otherwise. A Telugu dynasty supported by a Telugu army and service, 
o2uld not but sand forth, for its own safety, into every quarter of the empire, Telugu 
soldiers and rulers. Refractory chiefs had to be subdued by Telugu generals, and 
tributary vassals had to be watched by Telugu political Officers, The result waa, there 

came into existence a large number of Telugu colonies everywhere in the south 

Throughout the Tamil country, hundreds of Telugu villages came into existence, and 
"Telugu customs and habite, creeds and oults began to mingle in complex companionship 
with the Tamil ones. Many a strange festival and observance, many a household name 
and superstition, was brought by the conquering oolonists, and the civilisation of the 
Tamils became mixed up with the civilisation of “the Badugas.” 


The causes of Baduga colonization. 


The causes and circumstances of the colonization were not the same in all cases. 
Bome colonies had a military origin.‘ They arose from the campes of the northerr army. 
cempe which while on march resembled, in their size and their oomponent faotors, movmg 
ces, The presence of a large number of men, and of horses and oattle, necessitated, 
waerever the camp was pitched, the opening of shops and ihe formation of villages; 
sa to Bay, of the camp-followers. The frequency of military operations compelled the 
presenoe of engineers, masons, carpenters and other artisans, The Brahmins again, were 
indispensable as priests, as astrologers and as accountants. In this way wherever there was 
5 military encampment, there was necessarily a Telugu-Canarese settlement, consisting of all 
castes and classes of the community. The camp in time became, after the conquest, a 
permanent colony; and even when the army was ordered to another locality, the activities 
which it stimulated there were adequate enough to perpetuate the village that was brought 
ino existence by it. In this way many Telugu villages and even towns arose. Some 
co-onies had perhaps a different peaceful origin. They possibly arose from the men of 
pesce following in the wake of a northern viceroy who, however, was invariably a military 
commander also. But the vast majority of the Telugu colonies owe their origin, not so 
much to the State or the army, as to the valour and enterprise of numerous private 
Ad-enturers; and this is borne out by hundreds of historic MSS. They oónsisted, as a rule, 
of people, who followed the pastoral and otLer peaceful occupations of life. The majority 
of them were oowherds or peasants, some were soldiers and Sirdare in the Réya’s service, 
some minor chiefs, and some probably merchants and manufacturers, These men had 
nazurally among them many who had been rewarded by the Réyas with feudal estates, or 


* Vor an interesting article on the Badugts, see Chris Cot Mages. Vol X, 789-04 end 830-45. The 
Badugas who colonised the regions of Coimbatore and Nilgins ca. to be called * * Badges", The 
Bedugas were a race of gteong and muscular physique, and “ they were always very ready $o onliss m the 
&rn308 of the Rajas of S. India" The Vyayanagar sovereigns employed them largely, ss soldiers, gonerels, 
govacnors and vieeroys. Vijvanithe Naik was only one of those, For a description of the Badaga 
courons, oto, of the Nilgris, seo Grigg’s Nilgir Manual ; Thurston's Castes and Tribes ; Chris. Col. Maga, 
Yol LX. &o. 

n Wilks comperes them to the Roman colonws, Bee his Vgsore, I, 10. Alec Osidwell's Tinnesetty, p, 48. 
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pájayame as they were called in the Tamil country, for notable exploits and servioes rendered 
by them to the State. The distinction for which they received their reward may have 
.belonged to any department of life. Some were rewarded on aocount of their 
hardy physical strength and triumph over professional wrestlers, some on account 
of their skill in magic, others on account of their having distinguished them- 
selves as local chieftains or efficient soldiers. Howsoever it was, whether the 
newcoming Pédlygar5l was a wrestler or a soldier, a chieftain or a statesman; 
he naturally never came slone. When he migrated to his new home, he took 
with him, as the MS. chronicles mention, hundreds of families of his own kinship and 
following, of his own caste and creed. The fertile valleys of the Kávéri, the Vaigai, and 
the Tambraparni, the borders of the Western Ghate, the wild regions of Tinnevelly,—the 
whole of the South India from the Kávéri to the Cape became in this way spotted with a 
number of Telugu pélayams. These pálayams were based on military tenure. The 
Pélygar was to olear the forests, to build villages, to extend cultivation, to execute 
irrigational works, to, in short, rule over his estate, which of course was inhabited by his 
own countrymen and to a larger extent by the Tamilians of the locality. The Pólygar was 
thus in the position of & petty ruler. He had the hereditary right of succession vested in 
him, although the succession of & new Pólygar to his paternal estate had to be ratified by 
the central authority. He could tax his people, and had at the same time to maintain the 
police, and arrange for and preside over the distribution of justice. He could, with special 
permission (which was granted only in extraordinary cases), even fortify the capital of his 
colony. The ordinarily permitted fortification was of mud; but special exploits achieved 
on behalf of the suzerain power procured from the Réya or his viceroy in Madura the 
sanction to build stone-forta ax well The Pélygar lived in his palace; had hundreds of 
retainers, and held, during the Navaratri and other similarly important occasions, a Darbar 
or kolw as itis calledin Tamil. To the central authority, he had of course to pay his 
tribnte. He had further to maintain & stated number of troops, and wait on the Raya or 
the provincial viceroy whenever oalled on to do so, All official communication between 
the Ngik Viceroy at Madura and the Polygar seems to have been carried on through 
sthanapatis or agents, whom each Polygar had the right to maintain in the capital. 


The date of tne early Pajayams of Trichinopoly and Manapparal. 


It ig difficult to say, owing to the perplexing chronology and wild statements found in the 
ohroniolea of these adventurers, who, among these, came to South Indis in the 14th and 15th 
oenturiee, and who came later on with Viivan&tha, the founder of the Naik dynasty at 
Madura. But therois no doubt that many of them were immigrante of the earlier period, 
though they did not arriv» so early as some of the MSS. would make us believe. Taking 
the Trichinopoly district, for instance, which, as we shall see later on, -farmed part of the 
Naik dominion, we find that, out of the five pélayams®? (Turaiyür, Iluppi», Kulattür 
Peramir and Ariyalür) which belonged to it, three at least trace their founders to periods not 





ëL Aooordmg to Wilks, the term Polygar is a comparatively modern term introduced by the Telugu 
government of Vijayanagar in the place of Udayar, See Wilks’ Mysore, I, 21, footnote i 

® 'T'uralyür is even now the seat of a Zemfndárt, 18 miles N. of Midiri in tho Triohinopoly District, 
Jiuppür also i: » Zamindári, 26 miles B, of Trichinopoly. Kulatttr has become part of Pudukikókhai 
Peramir and Ariyalür are estates in Mu iri and Udsydrpdjayam taluks. For the description of all these 
places seo Trichi. Gasr. and for & translation of their MS chronicles woe appendix II on Trichinopoly 
pdlayams. A full reference to the bibliography of the history of these has also been given there. j 
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Ister than the beginning of the 15th century. The most important and extensive of these 
pélayoms, namely, Turaiyür, situated strategically well and piotureequely beautifully between 
the two hills of Kollaimalai and Pachehaimalai,3 was founded, according to one version, by 
two Reddi brothers, Agna and Süra, the alleged owners of a “Pallavolo eetate" in the 
reighbourhood of Nellore during the time of Krishna Déva Raya, and according to another 
HS it oame into existence between the years 1450 and 1466. The neighbouring 
gélayam of Artyalir, the chief of which was a Nayanar of the Palli or Vannian 
caste, was rounded about 1405 A.D. by two brothers, Rami and Bhimi, the 
tons of one Udaya Nâyanâr of Anagundi It is true that the chronological 
value of this statement is very much injured by the later statement in the MS 
that the exodus from Anégundi took place in the time of Narasinga Raya and 
Viévanatha Naik; for, of these the farmer is known to have died about 1490, and the latter 
came to the south, as we shall presently see, between 1530 and 1560; and in ascribing 
Loth these eventa to 1405, the MS certainly commits a blunder. But we may fairly 
*ssurne that the first immigration leading to the foundation of this pálayam took place 
ebout 1405, and that it was later on confirmed first by Nara.inga, and then by Visvanatha, 
when he established himself at Madura and organised the various pálagams so as to put 
them on a definite basis We have no reliable information about the foundation of 
Kulattir and Peramür by the Tondamán and Tirtekutti, Déva; but we have authority 
enough to believe that the Kamakahi N&iks of Hluppür (a place 26 miles south of Trichi) 
kelonged to a very ancient line though as the Pólyg&rs of Iluppür proper, their antiquity 
cannot be traced to a period older than 1660. The story is that Ilnppfr, together with 
the neighbouring estates of Marung&puri and Kadavür, which belonged to the division of 
NMahappáran*4 waa originally ‘one estate under a chieftain of the Tattiyan caste, and that 
the lluppür estate descended to one Vallavadu Kámákshi Ná&iken'" about 1650 A. D 
Coming to the Manapparai Taluk, we find that, &coording to one MS., there were eight 
pátayams, —namely, Marungépori under Pichi Naiken, Nattam under Lingama, Théhaimalai 
under Vasuvappe, Pijjaimujungi under Márti, Rámagiri under Sami, Viramalai under 
Kamaiya, and two others the names of which are not given, but the chiefs of which went by 
tie names of Lakkaya Naiken and Viranér Kami Náiken. It is not improbable that the 
{ast is simply a repetition of Viramalai under Kémaiya, in which case there would be seven 
pájayams acoording to this MB. Two other MSS on the other hand mention only six 
pilayams, and leave out the last two. One of these, however, leaves out Kamaiya Naik 
oi Viramalai and substitutes, in his place, one Ranga Naik of Kumérapalayam. All the 
tareo-MBS agree in regard to the five estates of Marungapuri, Nattam, "Thóhaimalai, 
Fi|haimu]ungi and Ramagiri. Now, of these, aa I have already said, Marungápuri, like 





9 The Kollaimalais lie chiefly in the NAmakkal and Atir idluke of Salem, and the Paohohaimalais partly 
ir. the Permmbelür and Mufirl tdiuks of Trichi and partly in the Atûr tdiuk of Salem. For a shorb but fine 
daecription, see Trichi. Gazr. p. 3-4, and for a longer one Salom anual. 

M The Mapappérai tAluk till 1856 was part of the Madura District, Iv was then transferred to Trichi 
Tistrict, Manappérai is no longer taluk head quarters. It is in the Kulitelai t@luk. Marungápur is even 
wow a Zemindazi 12 miles 8. of Manappéral. Kedavir also isa living estato, 28 miles B. W. cf Kujitalai. 
T3haimalai is an extinct pilayam the ruins of which oan be seen 14 miles B. of Ku!itelai Piljaimujung! 
ig tne same as Kadavir. Viramalai ie also in the Kulitalai tiluk and Kumérepdjayam in Salem Distnct 
13 miles N. W. of Tiruchengódu. MS. histories of four of these pélayame only are ovailable, and they have 
been abstracted and translated in appendix ILI entitled Mayappérai Pdjayame. 
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Iluppür, was an extensive estate till late in the 17th century. Muttiah Naik, common 
ancestor of Marungapuri, Kadavür and Iluppür, was a Téttiyan of Gooty. He emigrated to 
the south, says a MS, in 1284 A. D., but at the very next line it says, quite inconsistently, 
that he was a servant of Tirumala of Vijayanagar and a contemporary of Visvandtha 
Naik, who belonged to tho 16th century! We have no historial materials concerning 
Théhaimalai, and Viramalai; but we are somewhat better informed in regard to Nattem 
and R&magiri. The founder of Nattam, Lingama Néik, came originally from the 
neighbourhood of Chandragiri in consequence, it is said, of “Mughal” ravages—some time 
evidently previous to the establishment of the Naik Réj. Sami Naik of Râmagiri came 
from Gooty about 1420 A. D. in the time, it is said, of Nágama Naik, Chandra 
Békhara Pandya and Viwvanátha,—a chronological mistake which almost all the Pélygar 
memoirs commit, : 
The Pajayams of Dindigal and Madura. 
Proceeding to the palayams of Dindigal, we find the same disagreement among the 
MSS in regard to the actual number of feudal estates in the Naik period. One gives 24, 
another 23, a third 21, while the English records 95 mention 26 pélayams when the province 
came into the hands of the Hon. E. I. Company, The Chinnébas of Pajni and the 
Kongama Náiks of Ayakudi came to their respective estates in the train of Kottiyam 
Nágams Naik, about whom we shall scady presently (though the MB memoirs of these err, 
like many others of the serjea, in placing Négama in early 16th century), from Ahébilam, 
their native place. Tirumalai Chinnappe Naik of Virüpákshi founded his pélayam about 
1381 A. D., and his brothers, Appaiya and Errama, founded the respeotive estates of 
Kanniv&di9 and Idaysakójfai^". The MS history of the Kannivági chiefs, however, while 
recognising the close relationship between their ancestor and the ancestors of the 
Virdpakshi and Idayak6({ai chiefs, gives a different date for the settlement,—namely 1403. 
A. D. It further says that Appalya was the oontemporary of Chandratékhara Pándya 
_ and Kottiyam Nagama Naik, and oan thus hardly be considered correct in its chronology, 
It is curious that, while both the Virüp&kshi and Kannivadi chronicles say that Errama 
of 1dayakóttei was a brother of their founders, the chronicle of the latter does not mention 
this, but simply agserta that the ancestor of the family Vallala Makke was a servant of 
Nigama Naik and came with him to Madura in 1482, and settled at Idayakéttal. The Naik 
chiefs of Madür, Emakalapuram,*s Tavasimadai, Ammaiya Naikenfir,5® Külapps Náikenfirto 





W For a comparative statement of the 8 MSS in a tabular form wee Appendix IV entitled Dindigal 
p4layama. The MB chronicles of almost all these'are available and have been abstracted, translated and 
edited in Appendix IV. “Papi is the headquarters of a t4jub in Madura District, (Beo Madura. Gasr. 304-8) 
Ibis an extinct ptlayom, Ayskudi is 4 miles E. of Pajni, and unlike the latter a Zamtndért even now. 
Tt has now been. purchased by the Zamindar of Re&tyamb&di (Afadura Gar. p. 301). Virtpåkshi 
iw also an extinos pdjiyam 18 miles EL of Ps]ni on the bank of the Nang&njL It is not a Zamtndért. 
For the full references to the MB chronicles and translations of them see Appendix IV. 

P This les 10 miles west of Dindigal cloeo under the Palni hills, and is the largest Zemtndért in the 
district, Madura Gasr, 338-240 and Appendix IV., Section 4 

W The seat of s Zamftndért, 1 miles from Dindigal, on the northern frontier of Palni idéwb. Afadwra, 
Gasr, 302-3 ; Appendix IV, Section 5 

98 miles 8. E. of Dindigal (Madura Goer. p. 357); Tevesimalal ja near it (Ibid, v. 248). Boo 
Appendix, IV, Seotions 10 and 11. 

9 Four miles east of Nilakótti, in Nilakóttai Taluk (Ibid. 202-4). Appendix IV, Beotior 12. 

9 Niülakóttal rteclf. Ibid, 200-0. Appendix IV, Section 18. 
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Koopsiya Náikenür,9! Tottiyan Kéttai°? Gandama  Né&ikenfür,?? Bédhi Naikenir,« 
Peryaku|am,? Kombai,"° Kambam,°? Küdalür and .Hraiakka Náikenür*5 were all 
Kambala Téttiyans who migrated to the south with their families, followers -and castemen, 
either along with, or some time before, Nagama Naik, the father of the great Viívan&tha. 
The period of their settlement oan be roughly asaigned to thelatter part of the 15th and 
the former part of the 16th century. The same is “more or less the case with the chiefs of 

the Pá]ayams of the Madura division known as Distepps Náikenür,?? Doddappa Náikenür,!" 


Veljayakundam,’! Pujiyankulam,’? eto. 
The Pajayams of Tinnevelly. 


In and about the district of Tinnevelly, a large number of the pélayams were in Tami- 
‘lian hands, and were therefore miore ancient than those of the Téttiyans. The majority 
of tho Téttiyans owed their settlements to either N&gama or Visvan&tha. Naik, while the 
Tamilian Pólygare held their position from ancient times, primarily owing to their 
marsial valour. They belonged to the Marava and Palji castes, and were onoe 
evidently so serviceable to the country as to be rewarded with the semi-sovereign powers 
and privileges of feudality. The most important of them"? were the Marudappa Têvas 
of Ottumalai, the Tirtapatis of Singampatti, the Bajuva Têvas of Ürkàdu, the 
Vansiyans of Sivagiri and Elayirampannai, the Tiruvonétha Pagdyans of Battur, the 
Indre-Talaivas of Talaivan-Kóttai, the Valangaipuli Tévas of Chokkampatti and the Puli 
Teves of Neikattanéévval. The MS histories of these estates begin from legendary and. 
pre-historic times and narrate in detail the fests and adventures of the early chiefs. The. 
Pélygars of Bivagirl, for instance, are said to be the descendants of Biva. They, it is said, 
were originally pigs, but transformed by Parvati into great warriora! They then entered 
the >agdyan service, and helped Babruváhana in the defeat of his father Arjuna in the 





t- Ibid, p. 296. Appendix. IV., Beotion 14. 

© This is six miles W. 8 W. of Nilakóttal Madura Gaser. 298. No MS history of this estate is available. 

© A Zamindfrt in the 8. E oorner of Periyakulam Taluk. Ibid p. 317. Appendix IV, Beotion 15. 

© This is 15 miles B. W. of Periyakulam. ` Ibid. 313-8 Appendix IV Section 18. 

© The Taluk centre. The Zamtndár!referred to is that of Rimabadre Niiken of Vadagare, Appendix 

IV, Baotion 17, 

*- Four miles N. W. of, Uttamápllayam, aloso under the great wall of the Travancore hills, The 
pálayanm was resumed by the English, Ibid, 319-20, Appendix IV, Section. 18, 

© Bix miles S. W. of Uttamipájayam. Ita history is similar to: that of Kombal Ibid, p, 818-19, 
Appendix IV gives a legend about it, No MS history is available. 

® Four miles E. of Uttamfpéjayam In Periyakulam Téluk. A living Zamtndârt Ibid, 310-17. Appendix 
IV, Beotion 20, gives what is known about thia, 

95 In the Tirumengalam Taluk, A living Zamtndárt. Boe Madura, -Gasr. p. 880. Bee Appendix V. 

** Chief village of the Zem'ndári of the same oe ee Talok, Ibid, p. 826, and Appen- 

dix V Bec: 2. ' 

TL A Zamtndért, 8 miles N. N. E. of Madura, in Madura Taluk. ‘Bi, p A.. Bee Appendix V, Beo 3. 
"Tl Thirteen miles 8. B. W. of Tirumangalam. Ibid. p. 828 and Appendix V. Section 4 T have been 
able te got no MB history of Kaochaikattd. 

, Ti ‘The MS histories of all these have been translated and given in the appendix. Singampattl and 
‘Orkidu are within 3 miles of Ambásemuirem, Uttumalal or. Sri-kerelem-bidhor is about 15 miles from 
Tenkêsi, and Surandai 10 miles Telaivankottal, Noikettan Sevval, Bivagiri, and Séttor oan be visited by 
taking the road from. Tenkéal to Srtvilliputtir, Thair picturesque situations and viciedtudes I have 
desori»ed tp detail in Appendix VI. See aleo Chap. I. : 
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course of his A‘Svamédha campaign! They then received a pálayae st Tribhuvana!* 
wheré they lived : turies, till one of the chiefs killed two dacoit brothers on the hills 
of modern Bivagiri, was therefore honoured by the then Pandya king by being made 
a Pélygar of the very scene of his glory. His descendants ruled there continuously; and 
the chief, who was the contemporary of Vivvanátha Naik, was confirmed in his ancestral 
estate and dignity, like many other indigenous chiefs in their ancestral estates. The 
stories of the other Pélygars are equally wild and legendary though some are not quite 
,$o miraculous and incredible. Chokkampat(i,? for instance, traces ita history to an alleged 
Pandyan king of the 12th century at Tenkási called Sivili Maran’’. It is said that the 
first Valangaipuli Téve was a servant of that king, and rendered great service to the 
country in subduing a formidable rebel, who occupied the region covered by modern 
Chokkampatti and had successfully defied for long the king’s generals. The firat Polygar of 
Talaivankéttai owed his position, it is said, to a similar achievement. His heroism and 
skill enabled him to capture & terrible boar, which had committed immense havoc in the 
country and had eluded the attack of all the royal hunters. Examples of this kind may be 
multiplied; but it is unnecessary, as the detailed history of every pé{ayam is given in the 
appendices, and as a reference to them will enable the reader to gain the needed 
information about the subject. It is sufficient here to note that most of these Tamil 
chiefs of Tinnevelly claim to have ruled their estates from the time of the Mahabharata or 
a Sivili Rája; and there can be no question that, even though the antiquity which they 
claim is, as a rule, absurd, they were much more ancient than the Téttiyans who 
immigrated into the country in the 15th and 16th centuries, and were formally recognised 
as Pélygara by the generous statesmanship of Vi;van&tha Naik. Having been long in 
possession of the different parts of the country and highly valiant in arms, the Tamil 
Pélygars were, out of considerations both of expediency and necemity, placed by the 
founder of the Naik dynasty in a position of equality with T6ttiya!' chiefs, like Ettappa 
Naik of Ettiyapuram, Katta Bomma Naik of Pánchálankuruchehl, and Iravappa Naik of 
Nagal&puram, 
(To be continued) 


THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA. 
BY JARL. CHARPENTIER, Pr. D; UPSALA. 

Ix writing for the ‘Cambridge History of India, Vol. I., the chapter concerning the 
history of the Jains it has, of course, been necessary to me to try to ascertain the real date 
of Mahavira ; and, as it is impossible in the limited space assigned to that chapter to discuas 
fully the various facts concerning this moet important question, I have found it convenient 
to set forth here my considerations, upon which I have founded my opinion concerning the 
date of the founder of the present Jain Church. Moreover, no full disousaion of this theme 
has ever been entered upon since the time, when Professor Jacobi, in his introductions to the 





T! The famous centre of Baiviem, 12 miles scath-cast of Madura, 

T About 15 miles N. of Tenkési It is nova Hving Zamindári I have collected a number of M&S 
about f$ and I shall abstract them in the appendix. The palace ja now in ruins. 

"t Bivili Raja is a celebrated figure in the Tinnevelly traditions, To him are attributed a number of 
*emples (eg. tbe temple of Pajayam-kétiai near Tinnevelly) and other holy works, He wes evidently & 
king of Tenkésl, but nothing défnite is known about him. In later days Aiivire Rima Pánjya was 
known by this title, |. 

71 See Appendix VI on Tinnevelly pájayams. 
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editidn of the Kalpastira and to the Sacred Books of the Kast, Vol. X X IL—"works that mark 
a new epoch in the study of Jainism—established with undeniable evidence, at least 
very narrow limite for the age of Mahavira; and so it might not be without some utility 
to take up the matter once again. As my materials are in much the same as those of Professor 
Jacobi, most of my article will consist in summing up and furcher developing what has been 
previously said by him. And it will be seen that the result of r1» ‘nquiry is in full agreement 
"with the opinion on the date of Mahavira which he formed many years ago; but which 
seams not to have been taken up by scholars dealing with the .aatter since. 

In important treatises dealing with Jainism, e.g., Hoernle,—Proc. A. B. B., 1898, p. 39 
f. or Guòrinot BibkograpMe Jaina, p. VIL, we find the date of Mabávira's death fixed at 527 
B.0.; and the later author callsit‘la date la plus acoréditée,’ it being in fact in agreement 
with almost the entire tradition of the Jaina themselves. For it is well known, that the 
Bvetámbaras believe the death of their spiritual master to have ocourred 470 and the | 
Digambaras 6065 years before Vikrama ; and as the difference between these vwo dates is 
185 years, or just the same as the interval between the Vikramaera (57 B. 0.) and the Eaka 
era, (4. D. 78), it is quite clear, as Professor Jacobi points out?,—that the Digambaras have 
here confounded Vikrama and Sálivàhana, a confusion by no means of rare occurrence; 
Now at first sight this seams to be fairly correct, but when we examine the matter a ‘little 
mare closely it will be seen—as has many times been remarked by Jacobi and other scholars— 
that this statement is based on very slight facta, if really on facts at all. There are two main ` 
ponta which should be considered in connexion with the date 527 B. 0., vis. :— 

(1) The relations of the Jains concerning the 470 years between the Nirvéaa of 
Mehfvira and the accession of Vikrama in 57 B. €., and 

(2) The possibility or non-possibility of accepting 527 s. 0., as the right year for 
Mshávira's death viewed from the certainly esteblished fact of his being contemporary with 
Buddha, who died, according to my opinion (as I shall explain below) in 477 B. 0. 

Finally in the last part (III) of my paper I shall discuss the tradition represented by 
Hemachandrs and the conclusions to be drawn from it. 


I 
The Jain Chronology and its Foundation. 


Merutuiga, a famous Jain author, composed in V, Sath 1861=-1304 à. D. his work the Pra- 
baxdhaoinidmant and about two years later his Véiofrafreni, being according to Bh&u Daji? 
a commentary on his Therévali. In this work he gives as a basis for an adjustment between 
the Vira and Vikrama eras the famous verses, first quoted by Bühler* and after him 
dissussed by Jacobi :— 

jan rayarim kalagao. 
orthé tüthaekaro Makávira — 
tam rayatim Avamti-vai 


1 Older opinions concerning the date of Mahévira aro found in Hiee Anis. IILI, 157; M. Thomas wd, 
VILI, 30 f.; Pathak ibd. XII, 21 f. obo. An all tbeso discussions have been rendered obsolete by the 
worxs of Professor Jasebl, I need not dwell here upon them, _ 

1 Kalpasitra, p. 7. i 

3 Vide J. B. Br. R.A.S. IX, 147; othor works by Merutunga and references to modern Hierature con- 
cerning him are found in Weber's Oat, 11, 1044 : 

4 Ind, Ant II, 362, \ 
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ahisitto Pálago rágá [| 1 || i a: E : ie 
ediM Pålaga-ranno ` : i. 
.passavanxgoayaa tu hoi Nawdása l i ' ^4 
atihasayam Muriyüram , ET E : : 
tigan ciya Püsamittassa || 2 || Í ` ` E 
Balamitia-Bhanumitta : : (e : 
satihi variséui catta Nahavahane ` ; : ` n E 
taha Gaddabhilla-rafjam - jek | í cow s ri 
terasa varisé Sagassa cau | S] — M ge í ^ 
Palaka, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that ighin which thé Arhat sia Trtbe- 
kara Mahavira entered Nirvana (1) : d 
Sixty are (the years) of king Pálaka, but one hundred ‘and fifty-five arè (the yeare) of 
-tho Nandas; one hundred and’ eight those of the Pen and e those of Pisamitte 
{Pushyamitra] (2). a 
Sixty (years) ruled’ Balamitra and Bhânumitra, ios EE N Thirteen years 
likowise lasted the rule of Gerdabhilla, and four are the years of Baka (3).5 
' These three verses are repeated. in many commentaries and ohronological works, 
(Buhler), for instance in a pa! t&vali of the Tapigaccha (extending from Mahávtra to: the 
aocosslon of ' Vijayareina, V. Bam. 1732—A. p. 1685-86)* where are added two verses 
up the space between Vikrama and Saka, which do not interest us here." The only point of 
difference is the reading’ Nakavésa for Nahavahaxa in v. 8, but-this can be of no use to. us ` 
here;a4 confused and incredible asthe verses are, it seems still utterly improbabla, that the 
author should have placed the Great Satrap Nahapina before Vikrama. ul I 
' These versos contain—aa already remarked—e short acount of dynasties reignirig between 
the death of Mahávirs and the accession of the famous king Vikramaditya but their prove- 
nance is totally unknown. That ‘they ‘were not composed by Merutuaga himself or ‘any 
of his contemporaries is certain, becauso at that time the Jain authors had long ago ceased 
to write in Prakrit.’ They do not, of course, belong to the Jain canonical writings, and 
this makes it highly pro that they originated after the final redaction of the canon by 
Devarddhigauin (in 980 or 098 after Mahávira, i. e., A. D. 453 or 466 counting from 527 x;lo. ), 
and belonged to the older set of commentaries, the composition of which did undoubtedly 
begin immediately after—if not already before—the final redaction af the Siddhanta.' If 
the nominative Nahavahase ‘is authorised by the manusoripte—on which’ ‘point I oanhot, 
of course, have an opinion—this might bea sign‘of a oertain age; for it is absolutely oertain 
thatin later oommentaries, e. g., that of Devendra. on the Uttartdhyayana (from‘a.D. 1078) 
where the Prakrit is much older than the time of the /tk& iteelf, no nominatives in -e exist. 
But there is another fact, upon which a certain stress ought to be laid in connexion with these 
and similar chronological statementa of the Jains, and that ie that Mer all take the Vikrama 





3 ghe aa daria ataken foc Bulles Le * Published by Klatt, Ante. XI, 251 eq) i 

T Aoording to Pulo Studi Itdliani, I, 10 the Jain authors’ began to compose their work in Babel 
about a. p. 850 (time of BilAtka) ; but thie is by no means an ascertained date. E EM 

t I havo aon dia jak ax niieaanils beee ila Prikl Gases o wall wa een whe wage- 

wählte Bradhlungen of Professor Jaeobi. To make the point here discussed quite clear, I wish to site 

ds the tow pacpagia of ths text, wheré really naiuinatives in « coone (px 38, IL 17:34, p. 83 L 85-08, L 06 

and p. 34, IL 11-20) show a totally different style and probably belong to a canonioal work, whicH it is 

not possible far me to identify at present, y 
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era as having been in reality founded by a king Vikramaditya of Ujjayint. For Klelhorn? 
has long ago proved that the connexion of the era commencing 57 B. o, with a king Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjayini, who perhaps never existed, was not established till a very late 
date, the first mention of ‘ Vikrama Sa iwat’ being made in an inscription at Dhélpur from 
Say. 808—A.D. 842 ; and the oldest literary mentions of Vikrama in connexion with the era 
seem to be those afforded by Dhanapála's Páiyalacchi (V. Sahv. 1020-— a.p. 972) anl 
Amitagati’s Subhasita-samdoha (V. aiv. 1050— A. D. 904).10 If we take these facts into 
account, it seems probable that the verses cannot at least in their present shape be so very olt 
dating perhaps from the 8th or 9th century A.D. But this is rather a suggestion, and their 
main oontent —the enumeration of kings between the death of Mahavira and the commence- 
ment of the era beginning in 57 B. 0.—may very well have existed long before this era was 
in any way connected with the rather mythical king Vikraméditya of Ujjayint. 

As for the statements made in them, they are of a somewhat mysterious nature. Pálaka, 
King of Avanti, is here mixed up with the Nanda and Maurya dynasties and Pusyamitra 
of Magadha, and with several rulers of Western Indis, among whom Gardsbhilla is elsewhere 
stated to have been the father of Vikramáditya, and Saka a prince belonging to the non- 
Indian dynasties of North Western India. Jaeobl!! has already shown that the introduction 
of King Pálaka of Avanti into this list, which must from the beginning have been intended 
to give the names of the kings of Magadha, as Mahávtra belonged to that country, 
seems highly suspicious. Who was this Pálaka t No doubt, he is meant to be identical with 
Pálaka, son and successor of Pradyota, King of Avanti, and brother of Vásavadattá, quan of 
the famous King Udayana of Vatss.1? As this Udayana wasa contemporary of Mahámika 
and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in-law, Pálaka, may have suoceeded to 
the throne in atime nearly comoiding with the death of Mahavira But there is absolutely 
no connexion between him and the dynasty of the Sisunâgas, ruling in Magadha at and after 
the time of Mahivira. However, I think it posible that bis appearance in this list may give us 
a rather valuablo clue to the question concerning the provenance of these verses. For in their 
present shape they are, as mentioned above, late and composed at a time when the kingdom 
of Magadha had absolutely ceased to have any connexion with or interest for Jain writers; but 
from the fact that out of 470 years recorded not less than 293 are filled up by the names of 
actual rulers of Magadha, we might undoubtedly infer that they were derived from ol ler 
sources actually giving the right names of the Magadha kings. Now the list finishes with 
kings of Ujjayint, Gardabhille being one such, and his eon Vikramaditya being the most famous 
of them all; and, asthe Jains already in the centuries immediately preceding our era played 
an-important réle in the weet of India, and had many oonnexions with Ujjayint, they 
probably did not find it at all unsuitable to begin this list with a king of that famous town 
as well to end it with one. Moreover, we may perhaps rightly oonolude, that the connexion 
of the Jains with Magadha and Eastetn Indis really ended with the downfall of the Maurya. 
From the confused tales of the Buddhists as well as from other and more certain sources,3" 

9 Ante, XX. 807 ff. 


a as a SCA E 9953 or 904) of Sehmidt and Hertel Z. D.M.G. 59, 
297 ag. 





B This nm expremively atabed PE LTT dba io een i ts ous tae purs Ar uu 
Snare eee to Bhau Daji J- . B. BAAS, IX., vios in Sat one mentioned in the M rooha 


D Op. V. A. Bmith, Early History of India, p. 188 og. 
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we might think that Pugyamitra was zealously orthodox—or that at least they suffered 
considerably from the successors of these, and that they did notin reality know anything 
concerning the kingdom -af Magadha after that time.14 

Professor Jacobi! has tried a somewhat complicated hypothesis in order to account 
for the introduction of King Pilaka of Avantt into the list of the rulers of Magadha, considering 
Udayana, the brother-in-law of Palaka, to have been confused with Ud&yin, the son and 
Sucoeesor of Ajatasatru, and Pálaka to have entered into the list in this way. As I have ex: 
plained above, I do not think that Palaka belonged to the original list at all; but, if his pre- 
senoe there is to be accounted for in any way, I think another suggestion may be more easily 
adopted. It is stated in Kalpas. § 147 (p. 67 ed, Jasob!) that Mahavira reached nirvána while 
staying at P&vá (or Papa) in king Hastipílake's office of the writers’ (rajjd-sabAd). This 
monarch is mentioned also in § 123, where he is called Hatthipála, and Jacobi, 8. B. E. X XII, 
pp. 264, 269, has in both passages used the form Hastip&la. But the manuscripta give in both 
paragraphs alternativoly the form Hatthipéla and *pálaga, and the latter is taken into the text 
by Jacobi in § 147. From this itis clear, that he was styled Hastipdla as well as ° pálaka, s 
siroumstance upon which no special stress need be laid, because we have no reason whatacever 
for expecting anything else. Now it is both possible and credible that a Hastipála (ka) might 
in more unofficial language be styled Pálaka, and as this king stands in the closest connexion 
with the death of Mahavira, we might well suggest that he may have been said later to have 
been anointed in the same night in which the Prophet entered Nirvéna. This might in my 
opinion supply a reasonable cause for the introduction into this list of a certain Palaka, who 
was later mistaken for the king of Avanti well-known to the Jains in Western India.2° However, 
this king Pilake is for reasons already partly mentioned, and to be further developed subse- 
quently, of no chronological importance whatsoever for fixing the date of Mahfvira and for 
filling up the space between him and the commencement of the Vikrama ers. 

i present, the regnal periods assigned to the Nandaa (155 , the 

E cives: eid rai (30 vine gus T shall enter upon a more ae Hisce 7 
of these dates on, I shali now say some words concerning the kings, whose names fill 
up the last 117 years before the beginning of the Vikrama ers, t. ¢., about 174—857 B. 0. Thege 
are the following : , 

Balamiira and Bhónumira, reigning for 60 years. 

Nahavahaxa (Nabhovahana) reigning for 40 years. 

Gardabhilla reigning for 1$ years, 

and Saka reigning for 4 years. 

There is in reality not muoh to be said concerning this strange Hst pf rulers, and nothing 
certain. Nakaeahaxa, a name which Bühler and Jaeobl render by Nabkovakana, is a totally 
unknown personality ;17 and the only suggestion to be made is that he may have been 
^M Of the Jains had a in Eastern India in Khirevela, king of Kalipga ; but this proteo- 

tebe 


tion may have been of rather duration. The Jains do nob seem to recognise their obligation 
great patron even by mentioning his name, and his date is uncertain (cp. farther on). 

oh Sebel shee undoubtedly olan-ruler of the 

b ka) of Pava & . type of Buddhodana of Kapila- 
Br irr uplaggaéma, in, as far as I , mentioned nowhere elec in Jain or Brahmaenioal 

This shows clearly be ooni? cnly have been remembered bookugo MahAvirs passed away in 

fede dniuk And such an unknown ruler of course, very easily be confused with a faz bester known 
name sake. 

7T Ifthe varía lectio Nahavkna js in fact worth an and renders the name N the Batrap 
who seems to have flourished about a. D. 80-125 and in reigned between. 40 and 50 years, Het would 
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some petty ruler in Western India during the period between the downfall of the Maurya 
ampire and the beginning of the Vikrama era. Just the same may be said concerning 
Balamitra and Bhánumitre, although they. are mentioned elsewhere. For in the somewhat 

confused legend of Kalak&c&rya, edited by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.G.- 84, 247 aq., we read 

on p. 268 ag. that these princes, who were the nephews of Kálaka, ruled in Bharukaochs 

:Bharoch) and were friendly disposed towards the Jain Church. As this Kálaka played 

nocording to the legend the somewhat despicable trick of calling the Sakas into India to 

destroy his enemy king Gardabhilla of Ujjayini, this would place the two princes a short, 

Defore the time of Vikrama. Without trying to entangle the very confusing facta told 

about K&laka or rather the different Kalakas—of which there seem to have been at least 

zhree!5—I point only to the statement that there existed one Kálaka, who was the 28rd 

dhovira after Mahavira and is said in the supplement to the Kalpadruma!? to have 

lived 376 years after the Nirvéna, $.e., 151 B. 0. counting from 527 B.o. The pattéval of the 

'"apá&gacoha?? says that this Kalaka died 876 or 886 years after Mahavira, $e. 15b 

or 141 5. 0. ; and this would fit fairly well with the time assigned in the versus memorials , 
to Balamitra and Bhánumitra, as they sre supposed to have reigned together during 60 years 

or between 174-178—114-118 B. o. However, I attach just as littl importance to this 

coincidence as to the whole chronological statement of these verses. 

In the same legend concerning Kalaka the history of Gardabhilla and the Sakas is told 
et full length. There may be really some historical foundation for the stories told concerning 
this invasion of India by Scythian rulers before Vikrama, rulers stated to have been brought 
ia by a second Kálaka living 453 years after MahAvira, i. e., 74 B. O. or just in the year of 
‘Gardabhilla’s accession to the throne 17 years before Vikrama. This Gardabhi(])a is elsewhere 
eaid to have been the father of Vikramáditya?! and king in Ujjayini ; and concerning him it 
Fas been suggested, that he was identical with Bahram Gor, king of Persia A. D. 420-488, and 
again that he is in reality the same person as the satrap Gudaphara or Gondopheres, who 
' must have lived in the first century B. 0.32 But neither of these hypothesis is satisfactory, 
Gardabhil(l)a being always cloealy connected with the time of Vikrams, Now it must be oon- 
ceded that Gardhabil(l)aisarather strange Indian name*? scarcely to be accounted for, and 
seems very likely to be of foreign origin. AndI might suggest that it is at least as probable 
as the above-mentioned theories, that Gardabhil(1)a representa in fact a Greek name ending in 
qos, and that the person in question was perhaps a petty Greek prince or Governor over- 
tarown by the Scythian invaders, and had in reality nothing to do with the famous king of 
Ujjain. There is nothing against this suggestion in the fact, that the Gardabhilas are 
mentioned in Viggu P. IV, 24, 14 asa tribe or dynasty for they rank there together with the 
Yavanas, Bakas, Babitkas and other invaders, named as successors of the Andhra Dynasty. 
For of course these may have been named after the old Gardabhila, existing many oenturiee 
before, on account of some real or fiotitious relationship to him. 


(To ba continued.) 





i ues p: 250 i. 
"m ta Tha Kalpastira by Laksmfvallabha, who wrote a oommentary. on the Utará. 
ira in Samv. 


Klatt Anis. XI, 251. 
1 Vimu P.* (Wilson) 5, 892, Of. Weber, M Ih 252 
ean ica thane made by Wilford As. fee Be 147 ag, the second one was propounded 
by Prinss, Ante. Te aoproried By Lacan Ind. de “set T 408, 
B To be compared as as far as I can soe, with the old Gobhila and the obscure name Rebhils in the 
Aicchabatika, Of. Indog. Ferech, 28, 178 ; 29, 380 sq. 
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of Indian eris 1s so r obtainable that T am!’ 
whether Udit Singh and @buldm 


un&ble 
Bagh bong to the Agra Behool or nei The,’ 
i of thab school may be ascribed, 


His statement thas there were tolerabl 
popravena At OID w bem to me. eid I 
much obliged if any body oan produce a specimen 
of seventeenth century engraviog done by an Indian: 

Td, History qf Fine Art in India and Oejlon : 
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tradition also says that he was 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA 
BY JARL CHARPENTIER, P.D., UPSALA. 


(Continued. from page 123) 
ed pino Gardabhilla, As to Baka, to whom is attributed a reign of four year, 
ere he was overthrown by Vikramáditya, there are without doubt some hints of very 
reat interest and perhape of real historical value included in the confused legend of Kalaka. 
For the text states that K4laka, after having sworn to Gardabhilla tobe revenged, roamed 
boat till he came to the country Sakakils (Z.D. M. G. 34, 262), and in v. 63 of the Kálaká- 
oar, akathinaka itis said of the royal dynasty of Saka :— 
Sagaká&láo jenam eamágayá tena le Sagé Jáyá. 
* Because of coming from Sakaktla they were called Bakas. 


Moreover, we learn from tho same source that the governors of provinces in Sakaküla 
wer» called séhi and the king of the country, ‘ this crown-jewel in the crowd of princes’ was 
stylad Sékéeusthi. Now,l think Professor Jacobi?! was right in making Sakakila—Sakas- 
ihana, Yoxcorayf, and moreover reminding us of the name Yaxdpavact, motioned by Strabo XI 
8, 225 which really presenta a remarkable likene% to the Sanskrit word Sakakéla, And there . 
cannot be the slightest doubt, that the title Séh4nusdhé is only a modified transcription of the 
well-known legend on the coins of the Kushan kings, Shaonaso shao. So there must be some 
foundation for the legend told concerning Kalaka and the invasion of Soythians which he 
provoked ; and as I deem it rather improbable from the whole shape of the legendi* 
thai it relates to the great conquest of North-western India by Ooéma Kadphises, 
it may in fast contain a faint remembrance of some battle between Baka satrape 
and a Greek (1) prince (Gardabhils), which has later been localized in Ujjayini. A 
full account of the Saka princes who seem to have flourished in the first oentury 
2.0 may be seen in Duff Chronology of India, p. 17 sg., and it does not at all inyali- 
date the posatbility of this suggestion. The theory that the invaders were Persians and ‘that 
Sahinusdhi represente ‘ the king of kings’ ruling that country cannot be upheld, as itis‘ex- 
preesly stated that the invaders were Bakas, and not Persians or Baetrians. As for the title 
AShaonano shao, which I find in the Séhdausdhi of the text, itis true that it does not ocour on 
coins before Kani,ka ; but this is not material, as the legend arose apparently at a fer later 
date, and in that time the earlier Sakas and the Kushans might very easily be confused. 
Hovoever, it is interesting and certainly a proof of the text not being wholly valueless, that it 
has preserved these rather minute reminiscences of the Baka dynasties, 

I have tried to show, that the chronological list, on which the Jains found their aseump- 
tion of a period of 470 years between the death of Mahavira and the commencement of the 
Vik-ama era is almost entirely valueless. The line of rulers composed in order to fill up this 
time is wholly unhistorleal and oan by no means be trusted ; for it assigns the first 60 years 
-aite the Nirvéza to a certain king’ of Ujjain, who had abeolutely nothing to do with 
Mahávira, and for whose introduction into the list I have tried to find out reasons as above. 


a L c. p. 255. 

T Mura M yeópuioc yeyóvaos rv rouddey of robs "EXXsras dgadduerct r)» Barrpiavjr, Agios, kal 
Fusio, kal vóyapot, kal XaxáprwAon kal dpunudyres dw rie wepalas vow "lafáprov, rar card Ideas xal 
"Xo. avové, Sy kareiyor Ideas, 

5 In ihe KAlska i is not the ' of kings’ (sdkdgws4M) but only his satrapa (thé) who 
yide Dole, and ant Lit bis Sarih bea bo antec le ge DC E EE id 
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The following 293 years are filled up by dynasties of Magadha of undisputed historical 
character, and this shows clearly, that it was originally the kings of Magadha who were to be 
recorded here. And that is just what weshould expect, as Mahávira passed nearly 
his whole life in that country and in olose connexion with the two kings Bimbisára and 
Ajatasatra. As for the last 117 years before Vikrama, they are filled up by various kings or 
princes of partly different nationality, of whom we know with absolute certainty nothing more 
than that they never had anything at all to do with Magadha. 

Thus, we find that the statement of the Jains, according to whioh their last Prophet died 
470 years before Vikrama, or 527 B.O., reste upon a wholly hypothetical basis, and can nowise be 
trusted. I shall now enter upon the second part of my enquiry and show that it is whdlly 
inconsistent with the adjusted Buddhistic Chronology too, and ought, consequently to be 
absolutely abandoned. ï 


Buddhist relations eoneerning Mahâvira and the Jains—The date of Buddha's death. 

The investigations of Jacobi and Bühler have made it quite clear, that the Buddhist and 
Jain canonical writings speak of persons who are to a large extent identical, although some- 
times different names are used to designate them. From this it was rightly concluded by these 
two eminent scholars, that Buddha and Mahávira must have been contemporaries, must have 
visited mainly the same localities, and have come into oonteot with the same kings and other 
prominent persons of their age. Moreover, Jacobi has shown with absolute conclusiveness that 
Nigantha Nát(h)a-putta, often mentioned?’ in the Buddhist canon amongst the six heretioal 
teachers, who flouriahed about the same time as Gotama Buddha, must be identical with Maha- 
vira. And no one will nowadays doubt-that these two teachers were absolutely different from 
and independent of each other, although living at the same time and, perhaps, often enough 
having to face each other at their wanderings through Magadha.3* 

Passages in Buddhist canonical writings dealing with Nát(h)aputta and his followers have 
been admirably discussed by Professor Jacobi in S. B. E. VoL XLV., p. XV sq. But as hig 
main purpose was there to collect and explain the Buddhist notices of the early Jain creed and 
doctrine, and lees attention was paid to the historical facts posaibly to be extracted from 
these narratives, I shall here dwell upon some of these passages again. As the Pali Canon 
was, of course, brought into ite present shape at a time far posterior to the eventa related in it, 
it cannot always be absolutely trusted. But there seems to be rather strong evidence for 
thinking the main facts related in it to have really ocourred, as they are represented there. 

The well-known introduction to the Sémoafifiaphalasutia (D. N.I. p. 47, sq.), telling us, 
how king Aj&ta-atru of Magadha paid visite to one after another of the six heretical teachers 
Poraga Kasapa, Makkhali Goe&la, Ajita Kesakambala, Pakudha Kacoiyana, Satjaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigautha Nataputte to hear their doctrines, and at last discontented with 
all he had learnt took refuge with Buddha may be a little exaggerated, aa it is not very credible 
that Ajateéatru saw seven great teachers after each other in one single night3*. But the 
7" Pamages where NAHAjaputia je merely mentionbd withous anything being told abou him are for 
instances C V, V , 8,1; D N. IL, p. 150; M. N.I, pp. 198, 250; IL, p. 2ff.; ho is celled in Buddhist 
Banskrit Nirgrantho Jfatiputrah, e g. Divyávad p. 143; Maktvastu I. pp. 253, 257 ; IIL, p. $88. 


*5 The late L. Foer J. A. Sér. VIL, t. X11, 209 aq. held the opinion, taken from the Popasoastdant (v. 
J. A. 1887, p. 324 n.) that MahAvira never met B but this is apparently a mistake not to be 

n” eris NiE P Pici terine tef e the six heretical teachers once eene the ine ie Repos: 
LADEIA at Fhe sama Ens vira spent fourteen of his saras there aocoording to Kal 
$ But tho visit of Ajdtacatra ia mid in D.D. to have taken in the ful moon of Kértcies 
(about Nov. 1) after the of the rainy season. However, it seems possible that it may refer to the 
same evont, 


- 
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suai content of it is undoubtedly true, as much as we oan control the facts told concerning 
the doctrines of atleast two of the teachers, Goséla and Nataputta, by comparison with 
Jan writings.9? Moreover, the Jain writings, e. g., the Aupapditkastira § 39 sq., tell us of 
visits paid by king Küpiys or Koniya (Ajfüte&atru) to Mahavira ; and although there are no 
facts from which to oonolude that itis the same visit as that alluded to by the Digha Nikéya,** 
there are sufficient instances to prove that the imagination of Ajatekatru paying visite to 
Mzrhávira was quite familiar with Jain writers. 

In Majjhima Nikáya I, p. 92 sg., Buddha tells his relative, the B&kya prinoe Mahana- 
men, of a conversation which he had once had with some Nirgrantha aaoetios in the neighbour- 
hood of Rájagrha. These disciples of Mahavira praised their master as all-knowing and all- 
secing, eto.; and there is nothing remarkable in this, for the claim of possessing universal know- 
leCge was a main characteristic of all these prophets, Mahavira as well as Glosüla, Buddha 
as well as Devadatta. Moreover, there are other instances in the Pali Canon where Mahavira 
is >ralsed in the game way by his followers; so in Magh. Nik. I, 81, where Sakuludáyi in 
Réjagraha, ibd. 1T, 214 aq., where some Nirgrantha monks, and in Aagudara I, 220, where the 
Li»ehavi prince, Abhaya, in a conversation with Ananda in Vesali, eulogizes Náteputta in the 
sane way. But all these passages speaking in a quite familiar way of N&taputta, his doctrines 
ard his followers seem to prove, that the redactors of the Buddhist canonical writings had a 
raher intimate knowledge of the communication between Buddhists and Jains in the lifetime 
of Gotama and Mahavira, 

The passage in the Makávagga VI, 31, 1 ag., speaking of the meeting in Vesáli*3 of the 
general Siha, who afterwards became a lay-disciple of Buddha, with Náteputta has been 
discussed by Professor Jasobl in S. B. E. XLV, p. XVI sq. and also the well-known 
Upilisutta of the Maghima Nikaya (I, p. 871 ag.). Here it is related at oonsiderable length, 
how Upáli,who was a lay-follower of Nataputta, went to see Buddha ata time when the 
two teachers dwelt at N&landá*3 in order to try to refute him on matters of doctrine. But 
ths attempt had only a scanty result ; for Buddha soon converted Upáli, and made him his 
dicciple. So Upáli went back to his house in Réjagrha, and told his door-keeper no more to 
admit the Nirgranthas. When Mahavira afterwards came with his disciples to see him, 
Upáli declared to his farmer teacher the reason of his conversion, and eulogixed. Buddha, 
his new master. The text finishes with the following words: atka kho Niggasihassa 
Nétaputiassa Bhagavato sabkáram asakamdsassa taith eva usham lokitam mukhaio wggas- 
chai, ‘but then and there hot blood gushed forth from the mouth of Niggantha Ná&teputta, 
siroe he was not able to stand the praise of the venerable one.’ 

Much stress has been laid on this passage, as several scholars have combined it with the _ 
story told ın D. N. IIL, 117 sq. 200 sq. and Majjh. N. TI., 248 sq.** that Nataputta died in 





X Qf. concerning the doctrines attributed to Náteputta (DN. L 57 sq. ) Jacobi 8. B. B. XLV, p. XX sq. 
ani concerning Goedla (D. N. L 58 aq.) bd. XXIX and Dr. Hoernle's admirable treatise in Hasting’s 
Br oyclopasdia Vol. I., p. 259 aq. (alzo Undtsagadasdo App. IL) 

9l The Aupapditka Stira speaks of Küylya as residing in Campa, the Digha Nikdya places the meeting 
in 3&jagihs. The visis of Ajáta(atru alluded to in Urds. L $ 7 (quoted by Mr. Vineent A. Smith, Barly 
History p. 411.) refers also to Campå. Of this I shall speak later on. 

R The peasege is repeated in Ang. Nik. IV, p. 180 sq. 

BH In the § 122 of the Kalpasütra quoted above Mah£vira iz said to have spent fourteen rainy seasons 
in Rajagrhe and the suburb (bdhéribd) of Nalands. This was a famous place even with the Jaina, cp 
&, 7. Stirabpidaga IL, 7. (SBM. XLV, 419 ag.) 

* Of. Chalmers, J. R. A. S. 1865, p. 665 sq. 
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Påvå, while Buddha stayed at Samagéma in the land of the B&kyaa. It has been concluded 
from this, that Mah&vira died a very short time after the interview with Upáli59 I cannot 
here dwell upon the Buddhist record of Maha&vira's death, which I shall discuss later on ; but I 
wish here to lay stress on two facta in connexion with the tale of Upali, and the death af his 
former teacher. The first ia that, although the place where Mahavira is nowadays said to have 
died is a small village called P&papurt, about 3 miles from Giriyak in the Bihar part of the 
Patna distriot,35 it is quite clear from D. N. IL, 117 aq. &o., that the Buddhists thought it to 
be identical with the town Paiva, in which Buddha stayed in the house of Cunda on his way 
to Kusinárà ; for it is said to have been in the land of the Bakyas, and this is at a considerable 
distance from Rajagrha, where Mahavira had his interview with Upali. It will have been 
rather far to walk, if Mahavira had really been so ill sa to die soon afterwards. And as, 
according to the Kalpasdira §§ 122-128, Mahavira spent the whole of his last rainy season, 
nearly four months, in “ King Hastipálas office of the writers ” at Pava, he must have lived 
at least nearly half a year after the interview with Upali, if we could trust the story that he died 
$8 a consequence of it. And for the second, we are told absolutely the same story of hot blood 
gushing forth from the mouth concerning Devadatta in O. V. VII, 4,8, and that at an 
oocasion when he like Mahavira had real reason to be very excited. And in the old texte it is 
nowhere stated, that he died as a consequence of it, although later reports used: by Spenee 
Hardy and Bigandet seem to think #0.37 From this I venture to draw the conclusion, that 
Mahávtra'a death stood originally in no connexion with, end was by no means a consequence 
of his interview with, his apostate follower Upal. 

In the Abhagakumárasutta (M. N.I., 892 aq.) it is stated that prince Abhaya was asked in 
Råjagrha by Nigagtha Nataputte to go to Buddha, and put to him the question, whether 
it was advisable or not to speak words agreeable to other people. By this & trap was to be 
laid out for him; for if he answered ‘no’ he would, of cburse, be wrong, and if he answered 
“yea,” Abhaya ought to ask, why he had in such fierce terma denounced Devadatte and his 
apostasy. I admit, that too much weight should not be attached to this passage, as another 
closely similar instance occurs elsewhere in the Pali Canon?! ; but, as it can, by no means, be 
proved to be worthless, it seems to involve the conclusion, that Mahavira was still alive after 
the apostasy of Devadatta. This event is probably with justice thought by Professor Rhys 
Davids ** to have taken place about ten years before the death of Buddha himself. 

Professor Jacobi‘? has called attention to the fact, that Buddha and his followers are not 
mentioned in old Jain scriptures, which is rather strange, the heads of both churches being 








9" That Nateputte died shortly after the dispute with Upél is expremily stated by Spence Hardy, 
Mansal of Buddhism, p. 280 but from late sources. Op. Jacobi Kalpas, p. 6. 

9 Comp. Imp. Gas. of India, Vol. XX, p. 881. 

3 Qf. SBE. XX, 250 n. Another instance proving the same fact is afforded by the history of 
Saijaya, the teacher of Biriputta and Mogallána ; in the Mahdvagga I, 24, 3, he is said to have vomited hot 
blood, when his disciples abandoned him, but nbthing is told about his death, which cannot have occurred 
then, iff I am righb in my suggestion that he was the same person as the teacher B. Belasfhiputta. But 
Beal and Bigandet tell us, that he died immediately afterwards, which is, however, dires Sopra ger: by 
Bpenee Hardy, Mamail p. 202. Op. S. B. F. XIT, 148 n. 1. 

9 Vis, in Samy Nik. IV., 822 sq. where we are told that Buddha and Nátaputia were saying in 
Nilandé at the eame time during a serere famine ; when the latter asked his lay-follower the squire (gdimonsi) 
Asibandhakaputta (qf. ibd. p. 517. sg.) to go to Buddha ard ask him, whether he deemed it right to have all 
his monks there a$ that time devouring the food of the poor people. 

9 Vide Hastings’ Bnoyolopadia Vol. IV, p. 676. * Kalpas, p. 4- 
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contemporaries, and has drawn from this the conclusion that the Buddhists were of no great im- 
portance at the time of Mahavira. However, I cannot fully subsoribe to this oonolusion, the 
premise not being quite correct ; for the Buddhists are undoubtedly mentioned amongst other 
secta in some places of the SiddAánta.** Moreover, this may be partly due to the composition 
-of the Jain Canon itself. Undoubtedly Buddha was a rival of Mahavira, and a dangerous one, 
too, but he never played in regard to him the same part of a treacherous and hated enemy as 
did Gosála Mamkhaliputte, who went straight away from Mahávira and founded a new sect of 
his own, and, moreover, proclaimed himself to have reached the stage of a prophet (tirihakara) 
two years before his former teacher. To a religious congregation still in ite infanthood this 
may have proved a most fearfal blow, and so we must not wonder at all the imprecations 
which the Jain Canon lavishes upon this philosopher,42 whom even Buddha is said to 
have stigmatised as the worst of all evil-minded heretics‘. Bo Gosála may have been to the 
Jains of early time a far more important person than even Buddha. Moreover, the Jain 
canonical scriptures themselves, brought undoubtedly into their present ahape at a much later 
time than the Pali Canon,‘4 are wholly out of comparison with the sacred lore of the Bud- 
'dhiste. Far it be from me to suggest that any earlier stories about Buddha and his dootrine 
have been cancelled by the redactors—an hypothesis by no means to be upheld. But I desire 
to call attention to two faota, offering perhaps to some degree an explanation of what is 
remarked by Professor Jacoh : 

(1) The Drstivada is lost, and it may have contained —I cannot absolutely say that it did— 
something concerning the Buddhists, as it is clear already from ita name that it dealt with 
other dootrines.45 

(2) The schematistioal style of the present SiddAénta itself excludes to a great extent the 
possibility of finding in it such statements aa the one required, it being in my opinion only 
fragmenta—in some parte, to be sure, toa large extent worked out ina most abominable 
style —and register-like versua memorials detached or perhapa better preserved from what was 
the original canon. 

I cannot dwell further here upon this topic, which I hope to treat more fully elsewhere.t* 
I have merely wished to draw attention to some facta, which may perhaps account to a certain 
degree for what is remarked by Professor Jaeobl. I shall presently refer to some instances 
from the Buddhist scriptures ahowing the rather intimate knowledge which they seem to 
possess concerning the Jains. Most such passages—mainly dealing with matters of 
doctrine—have already been collected by Professor Jacobi; some few dealing with rather 
trifling things may be added as giving further proof, if needed, of the well-established faot, 
that Buddhists and Jains must have lived in close contact with each other during the first 
growth of both churchos, i. e., in the lifetime of their founders. 








3L Of. e. g. Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 883. 881 and §atraktdaga IL, 6, 26 og. (SBD. XLV, p. 4140q,). 

Of. Bhagavatt book XV summarised by Dr. Hoernle in his Upteazadaato, App. I. 

a Vids Ang. Nik. L, 88, 286. . 

H The previous existence of the fourteen párvas, the clreumetenoo thet the agas are incomplete, the 
D gjivtda being lost, and the blank denial amongst the Digambaras of the authority of the present Svetám- 
bara Canon are al facts potnting to the rather late origin of the SiddA4nia, as it is handed down to us. 

w To Professor Jacob! (8.B.H. X XTI, p. XLV ff.) the main reason for the lows of the 14 pérvas—which 
constituted the main pert of the Driépida—3 that they dealt with the doctrines of Mahivtra's opponents, 
but I do not think this suggestion quite acceptable. Another lows oredible explanation is offered by 
Weber Ind. Stud. XVI, 248 ; Of. also Leumann Actes du V Ie Congris des Orient, ILI, 559 

@ In the introduction to an edition of the Uttarddkyayanastira, which is in preparation. 
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That the Jains designate their spiritual masters by tho title arhat is well known, and this- 
title occurs already in the Edict of Kharavela, as far as I oan seeitin the expreasion : 
Yo samano vá bráhmaso vá arahá (ov. V. 8, 1),47 must mean a Jain, Moreover, ib should 
be noticed that the Pali Canon gives to Náteputte and the other five heretical teachers 
the titles gamin, gandcariya, garassa satihd (Samy Nik. I., 66) and titthakera, which are 
never, as far as I know, attributed to Buddha,‘® but are quite suitable for the Jain prophet ; 
for gana seems to have denoted in old times the sections of the Jain community, and to have 
been identical with the more modern gaccha, and Hrthakora is the most common title of 
Mahavira, which was claimed by Goeüla too. One might perhaps doubt a little, whether 
this really proves anything, since the same titles are used for all these teachers. But we 
must remember that Gosila, the moet important of all after Mahavira, was himself a 
former disciple of the Istter, and had claimed himself to have already before his teacher 
attained to sdintahip. Moreover, these two are mentioned together with Pakudha Kacofyana 
and Püraga Kassapa ina verse, which seems to be really old, in Samy Nik., TI., 8, 10, 6, 
a ofroumstance perhaps of some weight. And Buddhaghosa asseris expressly in the Sum. 
Vilás. I, 144, that Pakudha was ait&dakapatikAitto, $. e., forbade the use of cold water (like 
Mabávirs), and deemed it a sin to cross & river or even a poolon the road (nadim vå 
maggodakam vå atikkamma silam me bAinnan-H) ; another point of his doctrine has been 
discussed by Professor Jaeobl in SBE. XLV, p. XXIV sq.*9 As for Püraga Kassapa, his: 
doctrines, as expounded in DN. I., 52 sq., do not show any resemblanoe at all with Jainism; 
but it is perhaps nevertheless worth notice, that two ofreumstences seem to hint at a some- 
what closer connexion between Püraa& and Goeíla: in Sum. Vids. L, 142 is told a story 
explaining the reasou, why Piraya was a naked ascetic, and this story is undoubtedly similar 
to the legend oonoerning Goeála, ibd. p. 14450 ; and the well-known division òf mankind 
into six classes (Jdis), the black, the blue, eto): by Gosála is ascribed in Ady. Nib. LIT, 
883 to Praga, which is perhaps no mistake, but indicates that he really shared the opinion 
of Gosála. Moreover, Gosâla denied the very existence of karman (n’athi kammam oto 
DN.), and Püraga, seems to da much the same, as he asserts, that a man could commit 
murder and slaughter without running into any sin, and likewise do meritorious works 
without storing up good karman. His leading maxim seems to be included in the words: 
násli pépam ndsit pusyam. Bo it seams at least probable, that there was some degree of 
connexion between these four teachers, Mahavira, Gosíla, Pakudha and Pürapa, however 
they may have differed on some polnta of doctrine, and their adherents may well have been 
divided into ganas as Were those of the Jains.*2 

C The title arkat is extremely rere as a designation of heretics in the Buddhist scriptures; Of. Bhys 
Davids in Hastings’ Enoyolopædia I, 7774. 


4 Observo the difference in the Sdmasdaphalasutia (D. N. I, 47 sq.) between the attributes of the 
heretical teachers and of Buddha, which are hero seen in close connexion with each other, 


9 Op. Hoernle in Hastingy’ Bmoyolopadia I, 261 conoeening the relations between Pakudha and 


Goss. 

® This legend is given by Dr. Hoernle Usds. App. IT, p. 20 ; Of. Speneo Hardy Marwual p. 301. 

5 Qf. Bum. rait 183; Hr ae T. 262, valer pd edges Ar ad 
tne leiyd dootrine of the Jains in s theory of the Jains and Ajtviksa' 
* Bertam philologicum O. F. Johansson aen Upsala 101 p. 19 ff. 

B Toannot account for the two others vis., Ajita Kesakambala and Befijaya Beleijhipubta, Ajita 
soomus to have been a mere materialist, not only the existence of a soul but also every thought on 

lie. Tho assertian in the Duka Al Life of Buddha p. 108) that he shared the doctrine of 

Gosåla is not worth mush compared with the passage of the Digha Niktya. Sede paren 1 tiilak hele 
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That Mahévira was a naked ascetic is stated already by the 4cáráaga I, 8, 1 sg. In this 
respect he differed from his predecessor Pár;va, who had allowed the wearing of two 
garments.“ Gosila too was a naked mendicant, and seems to have laid'down nakedness 
aa & rule for his followers, the 4jivikas, whilst Mahavira probably let open to his disciple 
the choice between nakedness and wearing of garments. The Buddhist scriptures 
frequently speak of naked mendicants, and especially denote the ájivikas as such, e. g., 
Mahévagga VIII, 15, 8,°4 I, 38,11; 70, 2; OV. VIII, 28, 3; Niss. VI,2; Samy. Nik. O. 
8, 10,7 eto. But in some ot these instances the naked friars are only called itthtya 
(rthiba), and might well be followers of Mahavira. Moreover, in the report of the ‘six 
classes’ of Goeíla and Parana a difference is made between the ' sirgranihas of one gar- 
ment’, the ‘householders in white clothes, followers of the naked asoetige' (gihi odétavasand 
doelakasávaká), and the naked ascetios or éjivikas, which shows, that the Buddhists knew 
wall the different schools of their rivals. It is very often spoken of the acelas or acelakas, 
without further definition, and acela is a favourite word with the Jains In (Aag. Nik. I, 200) 
the nérgranihas are said to command their lay followers to strip themselves naked on the 
wposaha days. In CV. V., 10, 1, it is said, that a monk had a water-bow] made of a gourd 
and the people seeing him said ‘just like the firthikaa’. Now in dcáráága II, 6, 1, lit is 
permitted to the Jains to have bowla made of gourds55, and so this may really point to 
them’ and in M. V. IV, 1, 12, there are monks keeping the mégavraia or ‘ vow of silence,’ 
whioh reminds us of ' the Gotra, where the vow of silence is practised (mosapadam gottam), 
an expression denoting the Jain church in S#trakriaaga I, 18, 0 (SBE. XLV, p. 321). 

There are certainly other instances, too, proving the same fact, vis., that the Buddhists 
in very early times had an intimate knowledge of the life and institutions of their opponents, 
the Nirgranthas or Jains, but I shall not linger over the discussion of these passages. From 
what has been said above, taken together with the previous instances, supplied by Profeseor 
Jacobi and other scholars, may be concluded, that not the slightest doubt is any longer possible 
as to the fact, that Mahavira and Buddha were different persons, contemporaries anc founders 
of rival communities of monks. But, if we believed the Jain tradition to be right, when it 
asserta the death of Mahavira to have taken place 470 years before Vikrama, or 527 B. 0., we 
might well doubt whether this is possible. For the death of Buddha, the date of which was 
first, and in my opinion rightly fixed by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller, 
ooourred in 477 B. 0. ; and as all sources are unanimous in telling us, that he was then 80 
years old, he must have been born in 657 B.o. From this is clear, that if Mahá&vira died 527 B.o. 
Buddha was at that date only 30 years of age, and as he did not attain Buddhahood, and gain 
no followers before his 36th year, i. e., about 521 B. 0., itis quite impossible that he should ever 
have met Mahavira. Moreover, both are stated to have lived during the reign of Ajataéatru, 

D. Qf. for instance Uttarádky, X XIII, 18. J 

* In this chapter is a curious instance of coincidence between Buddha and Gosdla, which may un- 
doubtedly have been taken by them both from some Brahmanical source. For in $ 2 it is told that ina 
cortam night there rose up & odfuddipiko mahdmogho and rain fel, on which occasion Buddha said to his 
disciples: Yathd bMEkhave Jetavans vassatí evap catisu dipesu waseati, ovassdpotha bhikkhave kåyam, ayam 
pacohimaho odtuddipiko mahdmagho, O monks, ag well as in Jetavana 15 rains now in the four continents, 
Sirip yourself naked, O monks, for this is the last great cloud over all she four oontinenta.! This ‘last’ greek 
rain reminds us instantly of the ‘last tornado,’ ono of the ‘eight finalities ' (affa coramétp) of Quedla, of, 
Bhagavatt p. 1354 sq. and Hoernle in Hastings’ Encyolopoxiia I, 268. 

& Of. also Avpopdt, $79, VIL 
“ W In the same chapter monks are told to have had waterbowls made of sculls, which seeme oconte- 
quently to have been the use of 0.26 sects already in very carly timas, 
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who became king eight years before the death of Buddha, and reigned 82 years ; this makes it 
even more impossiblo to believe in the dates mentioned above. So either the date of Mahávira 
must be moved nearer the commencement of our era, or that of Buddha must be moved baok- 
wards. However, the date 527 B. o. is a traditional one, and the date 477 B. 0. only a oal- 
culated one, so perhaps some one might find it easier to doubt the correctness of the latter. 
Moreover, the year of Buddha's death has been in some researches of the most recent years 
moved some years backwards : to 486 or 487 B. o. by Mr. Vineent A. Smith and others, or to 
482-83 B. c. by Dr. Fleet. If this were really correct, there might be a poesibility—but not 
more—of the correctness of the date 527 B. o. for Mahavira ; but I do not believe in these 
alterations. I shall here once more examine the main facta for the caloulation of Buddha’s 
death, in order to give proof of my opinion, that the fixing of 477 B. o. as the year of the 
Great Nirvana by General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller was probably as near to 
correctness as we oan possibly attain. 

The real chronology of India begins with Chandragupta after the invasion of Alexander. 
But the date-of Chandragupte's acoeasion or abhisheka is by no means absolutely fixed, vary- 
ing between 325 and 312 3. C. according to different authorities. Moreover, the caloulations of 
the time between Buddha and Chandragupta in old texte are not of great weight ; and so Iam 
convinced—sharing this opinion with M. Senart Ind. Ant. XX, 220 sq. and Mr. V. Gopala 
Alyyer, ibd. X X XVII, 341 ff. amongst others—that it is only the inscriptions of Asoke that 
.can afford usthe possibility of obtaining a fixed starting point for the chronology. The 
suggestion of Buhler Ind. Ant. VI. 149 sq.; XXII, 299 sq.; Hp. Ind. TI, 184 sq. and . 
Dr. Fleet J.R.A.8. 1004, p. 1 sq., that the number 256 at the end of the Sidd&pur, Sahasr&m 
and Ráüpnáth ediote denotes 256 years elapeed since Buddha's death, has been completely 
refuted by Dr. F. W. Thomas, J. A. 1910, p. 507 sq., who has proved with undeniable evidence 
that this passage means that Asoka himself had been away from home 256 nights, when he 
had the edict published.5’ Incredible as the suggestion was before the appearance of this 
&rtiole—for it is not very probable that Ašoka should have denoted his spiritual master by the 
epithet vystha, never used elsewhere, while on the Lumbiní pillar he employs the well-known 
epithets Buddha, &&kyamuni and Bhagavant—it has now totally lost all chronological import- 
ance. But M. Senart had long before found the starting point in the 13th Eock-Ediot, where 
Asoka speaks of the Yona king Arptiyoka59, and the four kings beyond his realm, Turamaya, 
Amtikina, Maka and Alikasudara, and I follow him in this. Lassen Ind. Alt. IL, 264 sq, had 
previously remarked, that the kings in question are Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria (261- 
240 B. 0.), Ptolemaios IT of Egypt (d. 247 B. 0.), Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia (d. 239 n. o.), 
Magas of Cyrene (d. 258 5. o. ) and Alexander of Epirus (d. probably 258 B. 0.). Now the 
Rock Ediote were published when Asoka had been anointed 12 years, $.e., in the 13th year after 
his coronation ; and no one can doubt or has doubted, as far as I know, that in the Ed. XIII 
he speaks of theae five kings as alive. As he sent missionaries to them all, and stood, to judge 
from this, in a rather intimate connexion with them, it is impossible to suppose, that he should 
not have known one or two years after 258 B. C., that two of them were dead, one amongst 
theese (Magas) being, moreover, a olose relative of Ptolemaios; and the latter was one of the 
mightiest kings of his time, who had himself despatched the ambassador Dionysios to 


E The conclusion of Dr. Fleet, J. E. A. S. 1910, p. 1801 sq. based on the acceptance of the reading of 
Dr. Thomas is totally untenable, The 256 days are explained in the only possible way by M. Levi, J. A. 
191k p. 119 sq. ` 

® Of. Rook-Edict TT, where probably tho samm» kings are intended. 
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Biadusára or even to Atoka.39? So the 13th year of Afoka must fall after 201 B. 0., the 
accession of Antiochos Theos, and before 258 B. o., the death of Magas and, probably, of 
Alexander (if the last did not die even earlier). If, thus, the 18th year fell between 
26-258 B. 0., the year of the coronation must have been 272-270 B. o., and as Asoka had 
been, according to a unanimous tradition amongst the Buddhists, king four years before his 
coronation, his father Bindusira must have died between 276 and 274 B. o. 

This calculation is founded on the irrefutable basis of contemporaneous monuments. But 
now the Chronicles of the Buddhists tell us, that Asoka was anointed king in the 218th year 
after Buddha, after having put to death his 99 brothers.°° If this statement were to be 
trusted, it would with certainty fix the death of Buddha in 480-487 s. 0. But it cannot be 
taken as evidonce, because it is contradicted by another notice in these same chronioleg.01 I 
sha/l explain here what I think to be wrong in their caloulations. 

Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain tradition alike speak of king Bimbisüre of Rajagrha, 
anc his son and successor Ajatasatru, whom the Jains call Kfüniys or Koniys. And the oldest 
documents of the Buddhists tell us, that this Bimbiséra was the contemporary of Buddha, 
anc was put to death by his son Ajatasatru eight years before the Nirvana. This Bimbisára 
wae according to the Purayas the fifth sovereign belonging to the Saijuniga dynasty and 
reigned 28 years ; but the Dipavamea 111, 56-61 and the Mahévamsa IL, 25 ag. tell us that he 
wae born five years after Buddha, was made king at the age of fifteen, and reigned 52 years. 
This is however of no great importance, as Bimbisara died before both Buddha and Mahavira. 
After Bimbisára came Ájáteiatru (or Küniks), reigning for 25 years according to the Puráva, 
and 32 according to the Ceylonese chronicles. Buddha died when he had been king for eight 
yeaca, But here the coincidence, even in names between Brahmanical and Buddhist records 
ceases, for the Purdsa tells us that Aj&tesatru was succeeded by a king, called Harsaka or 
Darsaka, who reigned 25 years, and whose successor was called Udaya, and reigned 83 years, 
while the Buddhista call the suocessor of Ajatasatru Ud&yibhadda (DN.) or Udayabhaddaka 
(Dipav., Maháv.), and give him a period of 16 years, and the Jaina call him- Udéyin and 
attr_bute to him a rather long reign.03 

(To be continued.) 





THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
Bx V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T, MADRAS. 


(Continued from page 118) 
The Palayams of Kongu. 

The Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore) remais now to be noticed. The 
Madira MSS mention only three Palayams here, namely, Tali of the Ettala Naike, 
Talaimalai of the Ramachandra Naiks, and Dhárámangalam of the Ghetti Mudaliárs; but 
the Mackenzie MSS contain the histbry of more than a score of Kongu Pélygars,5 who 


9 Of. V. A. Smith Joriy Hisory, p. 189. 

= That this is refuted by the Hock-Ed. V., where Aéoks speaks of his brothers, was notioed by 
M. Benart Ind. Ant. KX, 256 sq. 

€ Tattach no mportence whatsoever to the amsertion of the northern Buddhists, that Asoka lived 
100 y»ars of the Nirvana. This is dii M M thë statement thit ee £00 eee fier Buddia, 
a suggestion certainly to be viewed only in connexion with the former one. 

€ This may have been his reel name, as avoushed by the oldest Buddhist and the Jain tradition. 

© Upon thie I shall deal further on. 

ee eee MEN local tracts, BES. IV, XVII, XVIII and XIX. They have been transir- 

ia Appendix VII and a reference to it will give an idea of the topography, tho history, eto, of the 

i-a, It is unnecessary to dwell upon them bare. 
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acknowledged the supremacy of the Náiks of Madura, The majority of these Kongu 
Pélygars were not Tottiyan Naiks, but Cenareee Kavundans. Comparative nearness 
to the Canarese country naturally exposed this province from very early times 
to Canarese invasions and immigrations, It was on &ooount of this that the establishment 
of the Hoysala as well as Vijayanagar supremacy wasearlier here than further’? south. 
It is not surprising therefore that when Viévanatha established the Naik kingdom of Madura 
and extended it over Kongu, he had to either suppress or conciliate these Kavunda 
chiefs, as he had to do with the Maravas and Pallis of Tinnevelly. The Kavundans were 
Canarese, but it is curious that their chronicles say that they were Vellilas of 
Tondamandalam. They assert that about “Kali 1100," a oertain Cháram&n Perumál 
married a Chôla princess and she took with her 8,000 families of these Vellslas as her 
followers; and that these divided the Kongu country into 24 Nádus, over each of whioh 
they placed a Kavundan. The chiefs served the Chéla, Pandya or Chéra kings as the 
political exigencies of the day demanded. Indeed they were not infrequently subject to 
Mysore. They had in this manner oooupied the Kongu oountry for centuries; and they, 
as we shall presently see, were conciliated by the Naik rulers of Madura. Jt is not possible 
to go into the details of the histories of these Kavundans, but a very brief reference to 
them may not be out of place, There was, in the first place, the able Vénu Udaya 
Kavundan of Kakavaédi;81 the Mannfdiar of Kédayfr, again, the chief whose ancestor 
Kángyan, we are informed, distinguished himself in the Kangyam Nadu as early as Kali 
5571 The Vallal Kavundan of Manjarapuram, again, whose ancestor gave his country the' 
name of Talai Nadu—"oountry of heads’’—from his habit of using the skulls of his numerous: 
opponents for ovens! There was the valiant Vánava Raya Kavundan of Samatttr, 
whose namesake and ancestor, Piramaya Kavundan, had dared, in order to get an interview 
with the R&ya in Vijayanagar, to cut off of the ears, horns and tail of the Réya’s fighting 
bull, and who, on account of hia proud refusal to bow to the R&ya, acquired the title of' 
Vagangámudi Kavugde Rayal The MS history of this chief says that Vaiyapuri Chinnóba 
Naik of Virüp&kshi was only a Véda relation and nominee of his! Another prominent chief. 
was the Kalingariya Kavundan of the village of Ottukuli on the Anaimalais, the 9th of 
whose line was soon to wait on Viivandtha Naik in Madura, and accompany him, like a 
faithful vassal, in the war with the five Pándyas. The Niliappa Kavundas of Nimindapasti 
had a fairly extravagant history. The first of them, it is said, served Kfna Pándya as 
a Sirdar and vanquished an *Oddiya" invader,—a feat which is attributed also to some 
other Kavunda chiefs. His descendant also was, like others, destined to acknowledge the 
Naik supremacy, and pay tribute. The most important of the Céimbatore chiefs, 
however, was the celebrated Ghetti Mudaliar of Dhár&mangalam. The MS history of his 
line says that, about S. 1400, two Mudali&r brothers, Kumára and Ghetti, were in the 
service of * the Karta’ at Madura; that the latter, a vain man, once admired himself by 
the use of the royal ornaments on his own person; and so fearing chastisement, left for the 





T* Beo the Kongudésa rdjdkka} which attributes the Vijayanagar conquest to 1848-9, 

© The date is of course absurd. The dates given by the Kongu Polygar memoirs are generally so. 
The chief of KAngyam, for example, is said to have lived in K, 557 and yet in the time of the Vijayanagar 
rulers! 

R For e full account of the topography and history of all these Pájsyams seo Appendix VIL 

8 This is the term generally used to denote the king or governor in the Nik period. 
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west, where the local chief of Amaravati, Kumara Véda by name, adopted him and, on his 
retirement, bequeathed to him the chiefdom of Dhürümangalam ! Another chief, Immadi 
Goppana Magnádiar,of Poravipaélayam, had a very respectable family history which goes 
baok to still ancient times. It says that, immediately after the return of Kampaņa Udayar, 
the restored Págdya recognized the then Goppana as a chief. “In coprse of time, the 
Págdysn kingdom became extinot, and the Raya’s power was extended throughout the 
south. The Raya then crowned Kottiyam Nagama Náik's son, Visvanatha Naik, as the 
king of the country east of the pass. Visvanatha when he came to Madura summoned all 
the Polygars and Mansabdars of the country. Goppana Magnádiar went, and saw him and 
obtained his favour.” The same was more or less the case with the Palava Réya 
Kavundans of Théppampat}ti, the Periya Kavundans of Ma:akür, the Chéliyanda 
Kavupdans of Sevvur, the Sakkarai Kavuudan* of Palayakóttai, etc. These Kavundans, 
-t should be mentioned, were recognized as feudal vassals by the later Náiks; but as in 
Tinnevelly, they were controlled by & number of Tóttiya chieftains whom Visvan&tha 
aither established or raised from obsourity to grandeur. Thus came into existence the 
Dave Naiks of Avalampatti, the Samba Náiks of Samachuvádi, the Bomma Náiks of 
Andipatti, the Muttu Rangappa Náiks of Métratti, the Chinnama Náiks of Mailadi, the 
Dimma Nåiks of Védapatti, the Rottha Nâiks of Sothampatti, the Sila Naiks of Tungévi, 
eto. Some of these were, asa reference to their histories in Appendix VII will shew, 
Polygars in the times which preceded the advent of Viévanátha Ná&iken in Madura, but 
-hey were definitely organized by him in the middle of the 16th century. 


The Castes and Creeds of the Immigrants. Tho Tóttlyans. 


It may be asked to what caste and creed the immigrants belonged. The majority of 
the Telugu colonists were Téttiyans, or Kambalattare. Both the chiefs who migrated to 
the south and became*? Polygars, and their main followers were Tóttiyans. Of a proud and 
“irile community, they connected themselves in their legende with God Krishna. They 
declared that they were the deacendanta of the 8000 cowherdesses of Krishna, a tradition 
which indicates, as Mr. Stewart’ surmises, that their original occupation was perhaps the 
rearing and keeping of cattle. Other circumstances also go to prove this. The names of 
their two most important subdivisions, Kollar and Erkollar, are simply the Tamil forms of 
tae Telugu Golla and Eragolla, which denote the shepherd castes of the ‘lelugu country. 
The subdivision of Killavars, again, is probably a corruption of the Telugu kilári, a 
berdman. The fact that the Téttiya bride and bridegroom are seated in their marriage 
ceremony, even now, on bullock saddles goes to prove the pastoral and*agrioultural life of 
taeir early ancestors. The extraordinary skill they display in the reclamation of waste 
lands is noticed in scores of Mackenzie MSS, which graphically describe the proceases of 
tacir emigration with their herds of cattle. Besides agriculture, cattle breeding and 





© Nelson uses the term Vadugaa to denote the immigrants. He subdivides them into Kavarers, Gollas. 
Feddis, Kammavérs, and Tottlyans or Kambe|as Of these the last three were agricultural. See 
hs Made. Manual, p. 80. 

H Madr, Census Hep. 1891 ; Thurston's Castes and Tribes. *: 
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fighting, the Téttiyans had other ocoupations?9 also. Almoet all of them, men and women, 
were magicians. Indeed many of the Polygar memoirs assert that many chiefs owed their 
dignity and estate to their skill in magio. They were, in the popular opinion, experte in 
the cure of anake-bites by magical incantations, and “the original inventor of this mode of 
treatment has been deified under the name of Pambalamman.” (Stuart). 

It is impossible to go into all the divisions and subdivisions, endogamous and. 
exogamoua,®¢ into which the Téttiyan caste became divided. In Madura they were in 
three divisions,—the Vékkili or Raja Kambalattar, the Thokala and  Erakolla. In 
Tinnevelly they were in six divisions. Each of these divisions again was further subdivided 
into septs. The Erakollas of the Pajayam of Nilakkóttai, for instance, formed a group of 
seven septs. There were similar groups in the Trichinopoly district. On the whole, 
there seem to have been, according to one MS, nine sub-castes or important ‘septe—or 
Kambalama as they were oalled—included in the comprehensive term Tóttiyan; and in the 
tribal council meetings, representatives of each of the nine Kambe]ams had to be present. 
Each of the Kambalams had a number of headmen. The Vekkilians, forming one of 
the Kamba]ams, had, for instance, three headmen called Méttu N&iken, Kodia Naiken and 
Kamb]i Náiken. The first of these acted as priest on ceremonial occasions such as the 
attainment of puberty, the performance of marriage rites and the conduct of the tribal 
worship of Jakkamma and Bommakka. The Kambli N&iken attended to the ceremonial 
and other duties relating to the purification of erring members of the community. The 
Kambajam was so oalled, it is said, “because, at caste council, meetings, & kambli 
(blanket) is spread, on which is placed a kalalam (brass vessel) filled with water, and 
containing margosa leaves, and decorated with flowers. Its mouth is closed by mango 
leaves and a cocoanut.” 

The Téttiyans* were, as a rule, very conservative and did nat yield to Brahmaniocal 
influence with ease. In the system of marriage after puberty, in the curious aystem of 
family polyandry which existed among them, in their preference of the Kédangi Naiken to 
a Brahman sor their Guru, in the custom of allowing the télé to be tied on a bride's neck 
by any male member of the family into which she is married, in the eating of flesh, 
eto., we see the signs of primitive forms of social organisation still offering resistance 
to the assaults of Brahmanism and its patriarchal influence and monandrous marriage-bond. 
In their marriage customs they resembled the other Dravidian classes, They had the 
custom of marrying their boys to the daughter of their paternal aunt or maternal unole. 





æ A fow, like tho KAttu Tôttiyans of the present day, were perhaps even then the dregs of 
Tóttiyan society, and led the indolent and easy-going lives of vagrants, beggars, and make-charmers. 
Bome were pigbreedera, and the lowest class were Ürmíkarans or drummers; some peons and retainets, 
eto, They of ooume were held in contempt by the higher classes, and there was no interdining or 
intermarriage between them. As a whole, the TOttiyans south of the KAvéri beliove themselves to be 
socially superior to those north of it, This is explained on the ground that the latter gave a girl to a 
Muhammadan in mariege. That is why they are said to address the Muhammadans with unusual 
intimacy. The legend shows that the southern Téttiyans were proud seceders from their northern 
brothers ín protest of their intermarriage with a Muhammadan, Bee Trid Gas,; Casos and Tribes 
p. 187; Madr. Gas. , i 

æ [t is curious that the Totiiyans did not celebrate marriages in their own homes, but in pandals of 
greon pongu leaves erected for the purpose on the village common. It is equally curious that on such 
occasions oven the wealthiest ate only cambu and horse-gram. The sacredness of the pongu is due to tbe 
fact that it was by means of the pon yu tree that they were able to cross the floods of & river during their. 
retreat from the pursuit of Muhammwadans. 
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But in the arrangement of such a marriage they ignored even the most ridioulous disparity 
of age. Not unoften a tender youth found himself the husband of a grown up woman,—a 
xircumstance which necessarily gave currency to primitive ideas of female morality, and to 
-he belief, characteristic of the caste, that a woman might, and indeed should, have, in case 
ahe did not desire disaster or unhappiness, marital relations with the father and other male 
relations of the husband.§? The same reason must be at the basis of the notion 
prevalent in the caste that a woman loses purity only when she chooses a lover of & 
different caste. The woman found guilty in this manner, however, was instantly put to 
death through the hands of the despised Chakkiliyan, Divorce among the Tóttiyans was 
easy and the remarriage of widows freely allowed ; but the widow who did not avail herself 
of the permission and committed sais with her husband, was highly respected and even 
deified. The ladies of the Téttiyan Polygarss* frequently committed sati on the death of 
their lords. 

In religion the Tóttiyans were chiefly Vaishnavites.*9 A reference to the Appendices will 
chevy that when the Téttiyan Polygars emigrated from the neighbourhood of Vijayanagar 
to the south, they carried with them the images of Ahóbila Narasinga Perumal, Tirupati 
Tenkat&chalapati, and other Vaishnava deities Many curious legends are given in the 
MSS about these deities. The ancestor of the Kannivádi Appaiya Naike, for example, we 
are told, neglected his tutelary god at first; but the deity managed to get into his notice, 
brought about an interview between him and the Pándyan king through the instrumentality 
cf a vision, and finally secured for him a Pálayam; and this of course led the gratified 
edventurer to build & temple to his divine benefactor, Wherever the Téttiyans went, they 
built temples, sometimes of stone, but generally of brick or mud, and dedicated them either 
to Narasimha or Venkatachalapati. They had also their own minor household deities, which 
were chiefly the manes of departed relations, satis, or vestal virgins. The patron deities 
cf the caste, Jakkamma and Bommakka, were women who committed sati. “Small tombe 
called Tipanjam-kóvils were erected in their honour on the high roads, and at these 
Cblations were offered once a year to the manes of the deceased heroines,’ Another 
Ceity, Virakaran, was derived from a bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger. 
Pattilamma was the goddess who helped the tribe during their flight from the north, 
Malai Tamburan was the God of the Ancestors. 

Closely connected with the Téttiyans were their domestic servants or Parivarams, 
who formed a separate caste, Some of them were called Chinna Üliyamm or lesser 
sorvanta, as they discharged the comparatively low kind of duties, such as pelanquin-beering. 
The Periya Oliyams or Maniyakárans had more honorable duties to perform, In their 
marriage customs, in the easy allowance of divoroe, in the toleration of the loose marriage 
to within the oaste, in the recognised right of the Polygar to enjoy their women at will, 
end in the severity of the punishment inflicted on thoee who went astray with men of other 
caste, they in every way resembled the Téttiyans,~ 





. " Nob unctien a family of several brothers had one wife,—-e custom sanctioned by the tradition of 
the Papdavas. Bee Wilks I, p. 85; Thurston'a Castes and Tribes ; Madura Gas., oto. Madr. Manu. I, 282. 

= Qf. the various chronicles of the Appendix, 

9! Nelson, p. 81; the Polygar Memoirs, eio. 

© Bee Madu. Qaar. and Thurston's Castes. Exoommuntcation was the punishment for immorality out 
stie oaste. A mud image of the offender was made and thrown away ouimido the village es a sign of 
soia] death. 
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The Reddls, 


Next to the Téttiyans, the Reddis?1 were the most prominent Telugu colonists, But the 
Reddis came without their women; and on account of their marrying Tamil women, they 
became very much denationslised. They are in consequence an almost different 
community from the Reddia of the North, They occupied chiefly the region covered by the 
modern Trichinopoly district, and also parts of Coimbatore and Salem. It seems probable 
that they immigrated intwo different waves. One of them married the women of the 
lower classes called Pongalas, snd so came to be known as Pongala Reddis, while the other 
married dancing girls and came to be known as Panta Reddis. Next to the Vel]alas in 
social rank, they oousidered themselves superior to all the other Tamil oastes, They aré a 
physically fine olass, inaustrious and well behaved. Their chief occupation has been 
agriculture. Owing to some special social reason they were very friendly to the Chakkiliyana, 
who were allowed to take part in their marriage negotiations, accompanied their 
women on journeys, and had the right of receiving alms from them, The Reddis were only 
partially open to Brahmanical influence. They wore the sacred thread, for example; but 
this they did only at funerals. They did not allow their widows to marry again; but 
their ideas of chastity were very loose, except in the oase of maids and widows. They had, 
again, for their deities, Yellamma, Rengaiyamman, Polayamman, and other such 
non-Brahmanical creations, for propitiating whom they indulged in certain very gruesome 

The Teluguised Saurashtras, 

In a survey of the tribal migrations in South India during the Vijayanagar rule the 
important industrial community of the Teluguised Saurashtras, the olothiera and 
master-orafte-men of the Peninsula, cannot be ignored. Centuries back the origina! habite- 
tion of this people had been, as their spoken language Patndli or Khatri shews, in Gujarat, 
or Bamáshtra, About the 5th Cent.9* A.D, they, in response to the invitation of Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, the son of the famous Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, immigrated to 
Malwa to practise there their art of silk-weaving. For centuries they stayed there. The 
Musalmán invasion then deprived them of their royal patrons and induced them to cross 
the Vindhyas. In the kingdom of Dévagirl they found weloome, but the Musalmén 
Nemesis came there also, and the emigrants had to seek protection further South. The 
Empire of Vijayanagar had just then been formed and begun to attract to ita magnificent 
capital everything that was grand and good in Indian religion, art, industry, and skill. The 
Saurishtras evidently found themselves a highly patronised community there. Nor is it 
surprising that they experienced such hospitality, The splendour of the imperial court, 
the gigantio establishment of the imperial harem, the royal practice of making presenta to 
favourites and officers in gorgeous robes, and the love of luxury’ common in those days, 
contributed to the enormous increase in the demand for silk clothes; and the Sauráshtras, 
assured of easy livelihood and substantial recompense, perfected their skill and satiafled 
the emperors and the nobles, The period of the Sauráshtras' stay in Vijayanagar, in 
consequence, was a period of unusual prosperity to them. It was evidently during this 
period that they enlarged their Khatri vocabulary by the addition of a large number af 
ovatoma soo Gilde Gor p. OS. Mor a iiy detalied Gawcription of them in the south see Ticks aes 
117-18 and Thurston's Castes and Tribes. 


" Mendasor inso. of 478-4 See Madu. Gas. p. 110, which beautifully summarises the history of 
the community. 7 
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‘Telugu and Canarese words, and at the same time imbibed the customs and habits of the 
Teltgus. With the advance of time, the Saurashtras, thanks to the olose political 
relaxionship which, as we have seen, existed between Vijayanagar and the South Indian 
kingdoms, migrated, in large numbers, to the basins of the Kavéri and the Vaigai. Wherever 
thers was a chiefdom or a vioeroyalty, wherever there waa likely to be a demand for fine 
robes? and garments, wherever there as the surety of royal patronage, they settled. The 
Chó* and Pandya kingdoms, the Kongu and Mysore regions, became in this way centres of 
indcstrial activity, and the silk and laced cloths of Madura especially became famous 
thrcughout the world. 


Other Telugu Communities. 


It is not possible to go into the history of the other Telugu communities who ocoupied 
the various parte of the South. It is plain that a number of Telugu Brahmans both of the 
Vaiciks and the Niyégi classes, must have come to the South in the wake of the immigrating 
Pélygars. Then again there were professional oastes like the Uralis or Uppiliyans,?* the 
traditional manufacturers of salt and salt-petre; the Kavarais, many of whom were sellers 
and manufacturers of bangles ; Telugu spinners, dyers and painters; the Séniyans or 
Telugu weavers; Telugu barbers, leather workers, washermen; the fickle but industrious 
O ldans, whose services in tenk-digging and earth-working has made them highly useful in an 
age 5f utilitarian publio works; the Dombans or jugglers; and lastly beggars attached to the 
superior castes. All these had generally their caste heads; and there were caste assemblies, ` 
which met at need and enquired into social complaints and grievances. These caste-assem- 
blies?* freed the State largely from the neceasity of administering justice aa between persons 
of tae same caste. Cases involving different castes or communities, however, came before 
the xing for decision, As a matter of fact, each caste had ita own self-government; and as 
eack caste generally colonized in a separate village, caste government came to be more or 
less identical with village self-government, 

Canarese Immigrants, 

Tt has been already pointed out that the Telugus were not the only northerners who 
migrated to the South in this age, Side by side with them there came large numbers of 
Canarese, of all grades and professions of life. They were of course not so numerous as the 
Telugus, nor so influential, but they were none the lees conspicuous in the northernising of 
the 3outh. The districts of Coimbatore and Salem, in particular, the hilly regions which 
divided the kingdom of the Pándyans from Travancore, became the scenes of their colonisa- 
tion. The vast majority of them were known -by the caste title of Kappiliyana, while 
others: were known as Anuppans. A number of traditions exist in connection with their 
migrations, The Káppiliyan tradition regarding their migration to this distriot is similar 
to that ourrent among Téttiyans (whom they resemble in several of their customs), the 
story being that the caste was oppressed by the Musalmans of the north, fled across the 
Tungabadra and was saved by two pongu trees bridging an unfordable stream which 
blocked their escape, They travelled, say the legends, through Mysore to Conjeeveram, 





© The Saurâshtras were wo indispensable in alk-weeviug that even Haidar Ali established a colony 
of them m Mysore and gave them special faoilitiee. 

3 ‘The habita and customs of all these oan be fully understood from Thurston’s Oastes, which is besed 
on all the information it is possible to get. 

V Nelson points out, for te oe CQ E E 
among Tdttlyans, Examples may be 
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thence to Coimbatore and thenoe to this district, The stay at Conjeeveram is always 
emphasised, and is supported by the fact that the caste has shrines dedicated to Káünchi 
Varadaraja Perumá]. The same, with slight modifications, is told of the Apuppans. 
Both the communities had & close resemblance to the Tóttiyans in their customs and 
practices. Like the latter they carried the custom of marriage between a man and his 
paternal aunt’s daughter to an absurd extreme, thereby reducing marriage to polyandry 
within the family, while prescribing severe chastisement to the exercise of it beyond it. 
Both were non-Brahmanioal in their marriage rites,° though in detail they differed from one 
another. Both had very curious ceremonials to be done at the attainment of age by a girl. 
Both sanctioned the remarriage of widows, though the Képpiliyans seem to have been 
more restrictive in their regulations in regard to this. Early in their history they seem to 
have split up into those two endogamous divisions known as Dharmakatiu and Mainukaitu, 
into which they are divided even in the present day. Both the Canarese and the 
Téttiyans, again, worshipped sais, and observed festivals in their honour. The Kappiliyans 
however were not inclined to ancestor-worship to the same extent to which the Téttiyans 
were, Both were indifferent to the burial or burning of the dead. Both, again, had “an 
organisation mind,” that is, had pancháyata which settled all matters concerning them, the Jati 
Kavundan or Peria Danakkaran of the Canarese corresponding to the Méttu Naiken of the 
Telugus. Like the Tóttiyan Polygars, the Kavundan chiefs of Kombai, Dévaram and the 
adjoining Palayams had a number of parieórams or followers, who formed a distinot 
caste and closely imitated them in their customs and rites 98 
The rise of Caste Jealousies. 


The advent of the Vadugas into the Tamil lands was necessarily productive of 
occasional caste quarrels and popular disunions There had been enongh bickerings among 
the indigenous communities of the land, as between the Maravas and Kallas for example, 
the Veljalas and Paljis, the Pariahs and Pallas, and so on. There had been enough social 
unrest caused by the right and left hand disputee;?? and the range of those disputes was 
increased by the northerners. Proud and unscrupulous, the new oolonists looked on the 

amils as a conquered race, while the Tamils, sullen and repentant, attributed their fall to- 

t of organization and not of valour, and hated their late adversaries and present rulers. 
The hatred between the Marava aud Téttiya especially was inexhaustible, and conflicts 
between their chiefs in regard to their relative status seem to have been frequent, The 
Polygarmemoirs tell ua of such squabbles, and they also glaringly illustrate the national 
solidarity of each community in opposing the other, The advent of the Bauráshtrae, again, 
was followed by certain social disputes between them and the Brahmans, which have not 
died even now. The great ambition of the Saurüshtras was to got themselves recognised as 
Brahmans.10° Claiming to be the descendante of a sage named Tantravardhans,—literally 
one who improves threads, they adopted the titles of Aiyar, Aiyangár, Achirya, 'Sástri, eto., 


* Made. Gas. p. 108. 
© For a comparison of the rites and ceremonies, see Joi, cit, and Thurstan, 


9 Among other Oanarese tribes who to the K 
i. Bee emer immigrated ongu oguniry may be mentioned the Tore- 


ar eh p dia ubject is falriy voluminous, but ib would be out of place to enter inco the’ 
TUM theorica eons been suggested in regard to them. Beo Madr, Hanu. L p. 69 ; Taylor's Rais. 

w Tha$ is why they now object to called P hioh y 
"w ey E joes paing called Panilkirana w name, they say, belongs only to 
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to the indignation of the Tamil Brahmans, Taunted with the faot that their non-Brahmanical 
oa@upetion was an incontrovertible proof of their non-Brahmanical birth, they skilfully 
gavo ourrenoy to plausible legends which shewed that their occupation was a pure 
accident, was the result of a misfortune and not a symbol of their social status, They had 
a surge to that effect, they said, during their stay at Dévagiri. Here, they say, they had 
occupied a number of streeta on condition that they were to supply a number of silk cloths 
every year for the Dip&vali. festival to the goddess Lakshmi of the place ; but the failure to 
do so on one oooaaion induced divine anger and the oonsequent decree that they ought not to 
be regarded as Brahmans, Another version, as given in the Skanda Purdna, attributes 
tkeir social degradation to the indignation of sage Durvisas, whose request to them to bear 
tke cost of a temple they unwisely ignored. -A third version says that once Indra 
performed a sacrifice in Saurashtra; that in the course of his religious ‘observances he 
distributed monetary gifts to all Brahmans, but that the Sauréshtras refused to take them 
ir their unwise pride, The insulted god.of the Dévas thereupon cursed them to become 
poor, to be gluttona, and to swerve from Brahmanical ways of life, A fourth account 
attributes their social fall to Para$u Háma. It is said that he performed a cerempny to 
h s father in Bauráshtra, and invited the Brahmans of that region to it, but they refused. 
The sage therefore pronounced the dearee that they should not only become poor, but 
leave their homes and wander without a settled home for centuries. More remarkable than 
these legends iv the story of the Skanda Purana,—that the Delhi Emperor despatched ono 
` oz his generals to bring certain Bauráshtra women to his harem; that the Sauráshtras 
resisted, but could hardly stand before their adversaries; that many of the ladies then 
committed sati, or were killed by their defeated husbands or brothers; that the Musalmfns 
thereupon vowed io kill every Saurishtra Brahman in the country; that a horrible massacre 
ensued, and Ssuriashtra blood ran like water; that most of them preferred death to 
, dshonour, but that about 7, 500 of them, more fond of life than of honour, bartered their 
safety for social dignity, cast away the sacred thread, pretended to-be Vaityas and traders, 
sasumed Vaitya names and titles, and ultimately left their homes in search of new and 
bappier homes. The account of Musalmin oppreesion and consequent emigration may be 
true, but it is inconsistent with the theory of ancient emigration. 
Whatever the fact was, the Saurashtras never relaxed their efforta to demonstrate 
their alleged Brahmanieal origin, The obstinacy of the southern Brahmans in denying it 
aad the indifference of other classes who called them Chettis, only went to increase 
their efforts to declare their social rank. And they were not quite without success. Their 
light complexion, their handsome and regular features, their orthodoxy, their charities, 
*aeir liberality in the maintenance of temples and the conduct of festivals, their 
aasumption of Brahman titles, names and customs, and above all, the state patronage under 
which they lived, enabled them to oounter-balance, to & certain extent, the opposite 
tandencies engendered by their occupation, by the observance of certain curious rites which 
shewed their foreign character, and by the sturdy conservatism of their women who ' 
o.ung,in spite of their husbands’ movements with the times, to old customs, their old 
lenguage, and their old methods of dressing. Not infrequently the disputes between the 
Seurishtras and the Brahmans reached an unpleasant orisis, and the State had to intervene, 
4 remarkable insiance of such a crisis and such an intervention occurred in the regenoy of 
Mangammé|. We are informed that, in that reign, “eighteen of the members of the 
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(Sauráshtra) oommunity were arrested by the governor of Madura for performing the 
Brahmanical ceremony of wpákarma, or renewal of tho sacred thread. The queen 
convened a meeting of those learned in the Séstras to investigate the Patnülkerans' right 
to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of the defendants; and the queen 
gave them à palm leaf award accordingly, which is still preserved in Madura.t” From 
this time onward the caste followed “many of the customs of the southern Brahmans 
regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and has recently taken to the adoption 
of Brahmanioal titles such as Aiyar, Acharya and Bhágavater. Similar aote of state 
interference or arbitration made the confliota between the various communities less serious 
than they would otherwise be, and before long the close proximity of the oonquerors and 
the conquered, the services of the former in exploiting the country and increasing ite 
resources, the growth of mutual acquaintance, the community af action and interest as 
against outsiders, and other causes contributed to greater cordiality among them; and the 
advent of the Badugas thus came to mean no other thing than an innocent complication of 
an already highly complex plethora of castes and tribes. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PAHARI LANGUAGE, 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K. O. I. E, 

The word 'Pahár?! means ‘of or belonging to the mountains,’ and is specially applied to 
the groups of languages spoken in the sub-Himalayan hills extending from the Bhadraw$&h, 
north of the Panjab, to the eastern parts of Nep&l. To its North and Kast various Hima- 
layan Tibeto-Burman languages are spoken, To its west there are Aryan languages connect- 
ed with Kashmiri and Western Panjábi, and to ita south it has the Aryan languages of the 
Panjib and the Gangetic plain, vis :—in order from West to East, Patjabi, Western Hindi, 
Eastern Hindi and Bihári, l 

The Pahart languages fall into threo main groups, In the extreme Last there is Khas- 
Kura or Eastern Pahâyi, commonly called Naipålf, the Aryan language spoken in Nepal. 
Next, in Kumaon and Garhwál, we ‘have the Central Pahárt languages, Kumaunt and Garh- 
wali. Finally in the West we have the Western Pahari languages spoken in Jaunsár-B&war, 
the Simla Hill States, Kulu, Mandi and Suket, Chamba, and Western Kashmtr, 

As nocensus particulars are available for Nepál we are unable to state how many 
speakers of Eastern Pah&ji there are in ita proper home. Many persons (especially Górkhá 
soldiers) speaking the language reside in British India, In 1891 the number counted in- 
British India was 24,262, but these figures are certainly incorrect, In 1901 the number 
was 143,721. Although the Survey is throughout based on the Census figurea of 1891, an 
exception will be made in the case of Eastern Pahári, and those for 1901 will be taken, as 
in this case they will more nearly represent the actual state of affairs at the time of the 


preceding oensus. 


1 Madu. Gas. I, p. 111. $ 1 Madu. Gas. I, p. 111. 
1 This article is an advance lesue of the Introduction to the volume of the Lingwistio Survey of India 
dealing with the Pahéyi Languages, 
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Zentral and Western Pahayt are both spoken entirely in traote which were subject to the 
Censns operations of 1891, and these figures may be taken as being very fairly correct, 
The figures for the number of Pahárt speakers in British Indis are therefore as follows :— 


Eastern Pahari (1901)  .. ww we eS 48,721 
Central Pahart (1891) .. ww  ..  ..  .. L107,012 
Western Pahari (180) |... ww  ..  ..  .. 810481 


Tora, — 2,087,514 

It must be bornein mind that these figurea only refer to British I and do not 
include the many speakers of Eastern Pahárt who inhabit Nepal 

‘To these speakers af Western Pahá&ri must be added the language of the Gujurs who 
wander over the hills of Hazara, Murree, Kashmir, and ‘Swat and ite vicinity.  Exoeptin 
Kashmir and Haråra, these have never been counted. In Kashmtr, in the year 1901, the 
number of speakers of Gujurí was returned at’ 126,849 and in Hasára, in 1891, at 83,167, and 
a mengrel form of the language, much mixed with Hindóetáni and Paijabi is spoken by 
220,249 Gujars of the submontene districte of the Panjab, Gujrat, Gurdaspur, Kangya, and 
Hosai&rpur. To makea very rough gues we may therefore estimate the total number of 
Gujurf speakers at, say, 600,000, or put the total number of P&hári speakers inoluding 
Gujart at about 2,070,000; 

It is a remarkable fact that, although Pahari has little connexion with the Paftjabi, 
Western and Eastern Hindí, and Bihari spoken immediately to ita south, it shows manifold 
traces of intimate relationship with the languages of Réjputéma. In order to explain this 
fact it is necessary to consider at some length the question of the population that speaks 
it. This naturally leads to the history of the Khaéss and ihe Gurjaras of Sanskrit 
literature. Tho Sanskrit Khafa and Gurjara are represented in modern Indian tongues by 
the words Khas, and Gtjar, Gujar, or Gujur respectively. The mass of the Aryan-speaking 
population of the Himalayan tract in which Pahári is spoken belongs, in the West, to the 
Kanmát and, in the East, to the Khaa caste. We shall see that the Kanêts themselves are 
closaly connected with the Khaas, and that one of their two sub-divisions bears that name. 
The other (the R&o) sub-division, as we shall see below,’ I believe to be of Gurjara descent. 

Sanskrit literature contains frequent? references to a tribe whose name is usually spelt 
Khaéa ( ere ), with variante such as Khass ( aa ). Khasha ( wq ), and Khasira ( err ).* 
The earlier we trace notices regarding them, the further north-west we find them. 

3 gee the continnation of this article in the next number. 

3 Authorities on Kanft and Khas :—Cunningham, Bir Alexander,—Archa@ological Survey of India, Vol. 
“XIV, pp- 125 ft. Ibbotson, Bir. Denxil, — Outlines of Ponj4b Hthnography (Calcutta, 1883), p. 288. Atkinson, 
E. T.—Ths Himalayan Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. II (forming Vol. XI of the 
"Garsbteer, North-Western Provinces), Allahabad, 1884, pp. 268-70, 376-81, 439-42, eto, (seo Index). Stain, 
Bir Aurel.—Translation of the Réja-Tarangimt, Landon, 1900, Note toi, 817, IL, 480, and elmewhere (woe 
Index). Hodgson, B. H.—Origin and Claseifioation of the Military Tribes of Népdl, Journal of tho Asistio 
Soolsty of Bengal II (1838), pp. 217 ft. Reprinted on pp. 37 ff. of Part TI of Heeays on the Languages, Li- 
4eramure and Religion of Nepdi and Tibet (London, 1874). Vanzíttarb, E.,—The Tribes, Clans, and Castes of 
-Népdi. Jowrmalof the Aziatio Society of Bengal, LXIII (1894) Part I, pp. 218 ff. Lavi, Sylvain,—~Le 
Népal, Parla; 1008. Vol L, pp. 257, ff, 261-267, 276 fi. ; Vol. IL, pp. 216 ff, eto. (seo Index.) 

A Bg. Mahábhárata, VI, 875:—Daradah Kåimtráh SPUR . Khaitrdy, Dards, Kizhmhde, and , 
Khedtras, Regarding the equation of ibe last named with Khafas, of, Wilson, aa aca 184, 
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: Before citing the older authorities it may be well to recall a legend regarding a woman 
named Khasa of which the most accessible version will be found in the Vishnu Purüna,* 
but which also occurs in many other similar works, The famous Kaáyapa, to whom else- 
where is attributed the origin of the country of Kashmir, had numerous wives. Of these 
Kródhavaé& was the anocestress of the cannibal Pisitéfis or Piâchas and Khas& of the 
Yakshas and Rékshasas. Theseo Yakshas were also cannibals," and so were the Rakahasas. 


In Buddhist literature the Yakshas correspond to the Pitâchas of Hindi legend." 
Another legend makes the Piéáchas the children of Kapisé, and there was an ancient town 
called Kápiía at the southern foot of the Hindi Kush.9 That the Piéáchas were 
also said to be cannibals ia well known, and the traditions about ancient cannibalism in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindfi Kush Rave been desoribed elsewhere by the present writer? 
Here we have a series of legends connecting the name Khasá with cannibaliam practised in 
the mountains in the extreme north-west of India, and to this we may add Pliny’s remark1o 
about the same locality,—' next the Afteoori (Uttarakurus) are tho nations of the Thuni 
and the Forcari; then come the Casiri (Khaifras), an Indian people who look towards the 
Scythians and feed on human flesh.’ 

Numerous passages in Sanakrit literature give further indications as to the locality of 
the Khasas. The Mah&bhéraia' gives & long account of the various rarities presented to 
Yudhishthira by the kings of the earth. Amongst them are those that rule over the 
nations that dwell near the river Sailéd& where it flows between the mountains of Méru and 
Mandara, t.¢. in Western Tibet.12? These are the Khasas . . . . . the Piradas (? the 
people beyond the Indus), the Kulindas!5 and the Tatganas.14 Especially interesting is it 
to note that the tribute these people brought was Tibetan gold-dust, the famous pipilika, 
or ant-gold, recorded by Herodotus! and many other classical writers, as being dug out of 
the earth by anta. 

In another passage! the Khasas are mentioned together with the K&mtras (K&ibaheh), 
the inhabitants of Urasa (the modern Panjab district of Hagara), the Pisiohas, Kambéjas!t 








* Wileon, II, 74 ff. 

* Bkdgavata Punta, II, xix, 31. They wanted to cat BrahmA himself | 

f So Kalhaga, Rájataraigist, i. 184, equates Yakshs and Pilâogha. See note on the passage in Stein's» 
tranelation. 

* Thomas in J. R 4. S., 1906, p. 461, 

! J. B. A. 8,1905, pp. 285 ff. 

10 XVI, 17 ; MoOrmdle,—Anotent India as described in Claseical Literature, p. 118. Ia i$ possible thas 
* Thuni and Foroari’ represent ‘Hina and Tukhára 't 

H TI, 1822 ft. ordo Of. Pargiter. Markasd iyo Purda, p. 351. 

D Vide pos. 

M The Téyyaro of Ptolemy. The most northern of all the tribes on the Ganges. They lived near 
Badrindth. Here was the district of Taigapspura, montioned in copper-plate grants preserved at the temple 
of Papdukf@svara near Badrinith (Atkinson, op. off. p. 357). : 

u YII, 104. M VO, 399. 

W Aocording to Y&ska's Nirukta (II, i, 4), the Kambéjas did not speak pure Sanskrit, but a dialsoklo 
lorm of thet language Asan example, he quotes the Kémbdje sareti, he goes, a verb whioh is not used 
in Banskrit. Now this verb ferati, although not Banekrit, happens to be good Eranian, and occurs in the 
Avesta, with this meaning of ‘to go.’ We therefore from this one example learn that the Kambojas of the 
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{a tribe of the Hindé Kush), the Deradas (or Dards) and the fakas (Eoythians), as being 
eonquered by Krishga. 

In another passage Dubidsana leads a forlorn hópe consisting of Bakas,15 Kü&mbójas, 15 
Báhltkas (inhabitante of Balkh), Yavanas (Greeks), Páradas,!! Kulitgas (a tribe on the 
banks of the Satiaj19), the Tatganaa 19 Ambashthas (of the (7) middle Panjab, probably the 
Ambestei of Ptolemy),? Pisàchas, Barbarians, and mountaineers. Amongst them,3* 
armed with swords and pikes were Daradas,* Taiganas,?? Khasas, Lampakas (now Kafira 
of the Hindà Kush),3* and Pulindas?5 

We have already seen that the Kha£as were liable to the imputation of cannibaliem. 
In another passage of the Mahábhárata, where Karga desoribes the Bahtkas in the 8th book, 
shey are again given & bad character.29 Where the six rivers, the Satadra (Satlaj), Vipasa 
(Bias), lravati (Ravi), Chandrabhügá& (Chinab), Vitasté (Jehlam), and the Sindhu (Indus) 
issue from the hills, is the region of the Arattas, a land whose religion has been destroyed.37 
There live the Bahikas (the Outsiders) who never perform sacrifices and whose religion has 
been utterly destroyed. They eat any kind of food from filthy vessels, drink the milk of 
sheep, camels, and asses, and have many bastards, They are the offspring of two Pibichas 
who lived in the river Vip&éà (Biss). They are without the Véda and without knowledge. 





Hindú Kush spoke an Aryan language, which was closely connected with ancien} Sanskrit, but was not 
pure Sanskrit, and whieh included in its vooebulery words belonging to Trranian languages. We may 
further note that Yaska does not consider the Kémbéjas to be Aryans. Hoe says this word is used in the 
language of the Kámbéjas, while only ite (according to his account) derivative, iasa, a corpse, is used in the 
language of the Aryss. 

Again in the seme passage  Yáska states that ‘the northerners’ use the word ddira to mean ‘a siokte’, 
Now we shall see that in Western Pabast and in the Pif&cha langvages generally, tr oontinually becomes. 
oh or ah. Thus the Sanskrit word pwira, a son, becomes puck or push in hind. We may expects 
similar change to oocur in regard to the word ddira, This word actually occurs in Persian in the form 
dás, but the only relation of it that has been noted in the Pisichn dialecta m the Klehmirt drót, whioh is. 
teally the same word as dátra,with metathesis of the r. 

B See above. 

1 I, a, if they are the same as tho Kaliùgas of Márk. P., LVII, 37. 

9 VII, 1, 60. 


o See above. 

H Mrk, P., LVII, 40, and Pargiter’s note thereon. 

3 There were two Pulindas, one in &he south and another in the north. See Hall on Wilson, Vishaw 
P., Vol. I, p. 159. í 

» VIII, 2032 f. A clan of the Bahikas is tho Jartikas (2094), who perhaps ropreseni the modern 
Jatha If they Ao, the passage is tho oldest mention of the Jatis in Indian literature. 

I Note shat their religion has been destroyed. In other words they formerly followed Indo-Aryan 
rites, but had abandoned them. They are nob represented as infidels ab imiku. In this pemage the 
Araties are mentioned in verses 2056, 2061, 2064, 2068, 1009, 2070, 2081, 2100 and 3110. The name is 
usually interpreted as meaning ‘a people withous kings’, but this is a doubtful explan-iion. 
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‘The Prasthalas,3* the Madras, the Gandharas (a people of the north-west Panj&b, ` 
the classical Gandarii), the people named Arattas, the Kha;as, the Vasitis, the Sindhus 
and Sauvires (two tribes dwelling on the Indus), are almost as despicable. 

In the supplement to the Makébhéraia, known as the Harivahia, we also find refer- 
-enoes to the Khagéas, Thus itis said’! that King Sagara conquered the whole earth, and a 
list is given of certain tribes. The first two are the Khafas and the Tukháras The latter 
were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and Badakhshan, the Tékhfristan of Musalmán writers. 

In another place,** the Hariva4sa tells how an army of Greeks (Yavanas) attacked 
Kyishņa when he was at Mathura. In the army were Bakas (Seythians), Tukhâras,33 
Deradas (Dards), Piradas,35 'Taiganas,53 Khasas, Pahlavas(Parthians), and other barbarians 
(Mitchohhaa) of the Himalaya. 

Many references to the Khaéas occur in the Purdsas. The most accessible are those in 
the Vishay and Márkatdéya Puránas, which have translations with good indexes. I shall 
rely principally upon these, but shall also note a few others that I have collected. 

The Vishew Purdea* tells the story of Khasé, the wife of Kasyapa, with her sons Yaksha 
and Rákshass and her Pigdcha stepson already given. It also tells (IV, iii) the story of 
Sagara, but does not mention the Khaías in this connexion, nor does the BAdgavaia Purina 
in the oorrésponding passage (LX, viii). The Véyx Purdsa, onthe other hand, in telling 
the story mentions the Khasas, but coupling them with three other tribes. Of these three, 
one belongs to the north-west, and the other two to the south of India, so that we cannot 
glean from it anything decisive as to the locality of the Khasas. 

A remarkable passage in the BAdgavaia Purdsa (IT, iv, 18) gives a list of a number ot 
outcast tribes, which have recovered salvation by adopting the religion of Kyiahoa. The 
tribes belong to various parte of India, but the last four are the Abhéras,35 the Kahkas 3¢ 
the Yavanas, and the Khasas (v. 1, Bakas). Here again we have the Khasas mentioned 
among north-weetern folk. 

Again in the story of Bharata, the same Pwrdpa tells how that monarch conquered (IX, 
xx, 29) a number of the barbarian (Mitchchha) kings, who had no Brahmans. These were 
the kings of the Kiritas, Hinas, Yavanas, Andhros, Kahkas, Khaiss, and Bakas. The list 
is a mixed one, but the last three are grouped together and point to the north-west. 





% Locality not identified. 

9 In the Panjib, close to the Ambashthas (see above). Their capital was SÁkala, the Bagala 
of Ptolemy. In verso 2049 of the passage quoted, we have asong oelebre&ing the luxury of Sakala— 
1: When shall I next sing the songs of the Båhfkas in this Sakala town, after having feasted on cow's ficah , 
and dronk strong wine ! When shell I again, dressed in fine garments, in the company of fair-oomplexi- 
oned large sixed women, eab much mutton, pork, beef, and the flesh of fowls, ases and camels? They 
who eat nob mutton livo in vein" Bodo the inhabitants, drunk with wine, sing.“ How oan virtue be 
found among such a people Y 

™ At the time that the Batepatha Brdhenayd wae writteg, the Bahficas were not altogether outside the 
Aryan pale, It is there (I, vil. iH, 8) seid that they worship Agni under the name of Bhava, 

X 784. 9 6440, ® See above. 

M y, xxi 95 On the Indus, the Abiria of Ptolemy, 

XN Katkes have not been ideniified, bub in the list of nations who broughs presents to Yudhishthira 
aiready mentioned (MahébAdrata, IT, 1850) they sre mentioned together with the Bakas, Tukhiras and 
Eras (? Romans), ù « as coming from the north-wosk, 
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The Márkagdéya Purâņna (LVI, 56)mentions the Khatas as a mountain (probably 
Himalayan) tribe. In three other places (LVII, 7, 12 and 51) they have apparently, 
with the Bakas and other tribes, penetrated to the north-east of India. This would appear 
to show that by the time of the composition of this work the Khasas had already reached 
Nepal and Darjeeling, where they are still a numerous body.*? 


We may close this group of authorities by a reference to the Laws of Manu. Looking 
at the Khasas from the Brahmanical point of view, he says (X, 22) that Khasss are the 
offspring of outcast Kahatriyas, and again (X, 44), after mentioning some south Indian 
tribes he says that Kimbdjas,38 Yavanas,?§ Sakas,25 Páradas,5 Pahlavas,9 Chinas,39 
Kiritas,4° Daradas!8 and Khaéas are those who became outcast through having neglected 
their religious dutiea,*! and, whether they speak a barbarous (MlAchchha) or Aryan language, 
are called Desyus, Here again we see the Khasas grouped with people of the north-west, 

Two works belonging at latest to the 6th oentury A.D. next claim our attention. These 
are the Bharata Ná!/ya Bástra and the Brihat SasAité of Varfhamihira. The former‘’ in the 
chapter on dialects says, ‘The Bahliki language is the native tongue of Northerners and 
Khaées.’ Bahitkt, as we have seen above, is the language then spoken in what is now 
Balkh.t? Here again we have the Khasas referred to the north-west. 


Varahamihira mentions Khaśas several times. Thus in one place (X, 12) he groups 
^ them with Kulitas (people of Kulu), Taiganas (see note!+), and Kasmiras (Kashmiris). In 
his famous chapter on Geography, he mentions them twice. In one place (XIV, 6) he puts 
them in Eastern India, and in another (XIV, 30) he puts them in the north-east. The 
latter is a mistake, for the other countries named at the same time are certainly north- 
weétern.(+ The mistake is a curious and unexpected one, butis there nevertheless, and 


*' Vide pos, 

9! Bee above. 

* Usually translated ‘Chinese,’ but I would suggest that in this and similar pessages, they are tho 
great Ship race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity. 

© At present mostly in Nepal. 

@ Bo Kullüka. 

1 xvii 52, Béhikebhdshodichydnda Khasínde cha evodéjcjd: I am indebted to Dr. Konow for thie 
reterenos, 

U Laknhmidhara, a comparatively late Prakrit Grammarian, says that the language of B&hlfka (Balkh), 
Kikaya (N. W. Panjib), Nepal, Gandhfra (the country round Pesbüwar) sad Bhóta (for Bhota, 16, 
Tibes), together with oertain countries in South India is seid by the ancients to have been Pai Boh! See 
Lassen, Institutiones Linguce Pracritios, p. 13, and Pischel, Grammatik der Prabrit-Sprachen, $ 27. 

* The whole passage (39 and 80) runs as follows :—' 1n North-East, Mount Méru, the Kingdom of 
those who have lost caste (nashfardjya), the nomads (patwpdlas,? worshippers of Pe:apati), tt e Kiras 
(a tribe near Kashmir, Stein, Raja Taraigief, trans. II, 217) the Katmiras, the Abhisiras (of the lower 
hills between the Jehlam and the Chinab), Daradas (Darde) Tatgapes, Kultas (Kulu), Sairindhres 
(nob Identified), Forest men, Brashmapuras (Bharmaur in Chemba), Darvas (close to Abhisira), 
DAmares (apparently « Kashmir tribe, Stem II, 304 fi), Foresters, Kirttas, Ohinas (Shins of 
Gilgit, see note”, or Chinese) , Ksupindas (see below), Bhallas (not identified), Papilas (not identified), 
Jatisuras (t Jaths), XKunakas (soo below), Khasas, Gbhtehas and Kuchikes (not identified).” 
1t will be seen that every ono of the above names which has been identified belongs to tbe North-Wens, 
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moreover Varihamihira is not. alone in this, Bhaffótpala, in his commentary to th 
BrikateaAMIà, quotes Parisara aa saying the same thing. +5 
' In the section dealing with those men who are technically known as ‘swans, 46 Vari- 
hamihira says that they are a long-lived race ruling over the Khaéas, fBürasÉnas (Eastern 
Punjab), Gandhara (Peehawar country), and the Gangetlo Dæb. This passage does nob 
give much help. 

Kalhage's famous chronicle of Kashmir, the Réjataraagint, written in the middie of 
the 12th century A.D., is full of references to the Khasas, who were a veritable thorn in 
the side of the Kashmfr rulers. Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of the work, with ita excellant 
index, renders a detailed account of these allusions unnecessary. It will be sufficient to 
give Sir Aurel Stein’s note to his translation of verse 317 of Book I. I have- taken the 
liberty of altering the spelling of some of the words so as to agree with the system adopted 
for this survey :— _ 

“It can be shown from a careful examination of all the passages that their (the Khaéas’) 
seats were restricted to a comparatively limited region, which may be roughly described as 
comprising the valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir Pantaal range, 
between the middle course of the Vitasta (or Jehl&m) on the west, and Ksshtaváta (Kishtwár) 
on the east. 

“In numerous passages of the Hájataraagisi wo find the rulers of Rijapurt, the modern 
Rajauri, described as ‘lords of the Khaias,' and their troops as Khaéas. Proceeding from 
Réjapuri to the east we have the valley of the Upper Ans River, now called Panjgabbar 

. a a habitation of Khasas. Further to the east les Béxaiéla, the modern Bénahél, 
below the pass of the same name, where the pretender Bhikshichara sought refuge in the 
castle of the ‘Khaéa-Lord’ Bhagika . . . . The passages viii, 177, 1,074 show that the 
whole ot the valley leading from Bánshálto the Chandrabhág& (Chenab), which is now 
called ‘ Bichhléri’ and which in the chronicle beara the name of Vishaláfó, was inhabited 
by Khaśas. 

“ Finally wo have evidence of the latter's settlements in the Valley of Khaálaya ^. . 

Khaiilaya is certainly the Valley of Khaisül (marked on the map as ‘Kasher ’) which 
leads from the Marbal Pass oi. the south-east corner of Kashmir down to Kishtwür .... 

“Turning to the west of Rajapuri, we find a Khaéa from the territory of Parpótea or 
Prints mentioned in the person of Tuige, who rose from the position of a cowherd to be 


X ——— M ——— À—— ÀÀ——— A À— € 
Regarding the Kaugindás or Kupindas, it may be mentioned that Cunningham (Hep. Arok Bure India, 
XIV, 125) identified them with the Kentta of the Simla Hill States, whose name he wrongly spells 
* Kunet.’’ The change from ‘ Kuginda" to “Kanét' is violent and improbable, though not altogether 
impossible It would be mmpler to connect the Kantts with Var¢hamihira's Kunafes, but here agam 
there sre diMoulties, for the ¢ in‘ Kantt" is dental, not cerebral, Such changes aro, however, not 
unoommon in she ‘ Pigdcha’ languages, 

9 A similar but fuller list fs also given in V&r&hamihire's Samdsasashhiid, in which the Khaíss are 
classed with Daradas, Abhistras and Chinas. 4 LXVIII, 28. 
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choeen Queen Diddá's all-powerful minister. The Queen's own father, Bimharüja, the ruler 
of L3hara or Lóh*rin, is designated a Khaéa, . . . . and his deeoendants, who after 
Didda occupied the Kashmir throne, were looked upon as Khaáas,— That there were Khasas 
also in the Vitasté valley below Varühamüla, is proved by the reference to Viránaka as ‘a 
seatof Khaáas . . . . . . Of this looalityit has been shown. . . that it was 
situsted in the ancient Dwéravat!, the present Dwürbidi, a portion of the Vitasta valley 
between Kathai and Mugaffar&büd. 


' The position here indicated makes it highly probable that the Khasas are identical 
with the modern Khakka tribe, to which most of the petty hill-chiefs and gentry in th? 
Vitastà valley below Kashmir belong. The name Khakha (P&hüji; in Kashmirt sing. 
Khoskw, plur. KAakM) is the direct derivation of Khata, Sanskrit s being pronounced since 
early times in the Panjab and the neighbouring hill-tracta as kh or A (compare Kashmiri 
A< 3ansorit 4). 

** The Khakha chiefs of the Vitastá valley retained their semi-independent position until 
Sikh times, and, along with their neighbours of the Bomba olan, have ever proved 
troublesome neighbours for Kashmir.” 

We have already noted that another name for the Khaas was Khafiras. The name 
Kasnoira (Kashmir) is by popular tradition associated witu the famous legendary saint 
Kasyapa, but it has been suggested, with considerable reason, that Khaía and Khasîra are 
mure probeble etymologies. At the present day, the KAshmfri word for ‘Kashmfr’ is, 
* kaslér,’ a word which is strongly reminiscent of Khatira, 4T 








Turning now to see what information we can gain from olaasical writers, we may again 
refer to Pliny's mention of the cannibal Casiri, who, from the position assigned to them, 
must be the same as the Khadiras. Atkinson in the work mentioned in the list of authorities 
gives an extract from Pliny's account of Indis (p. 354) In this are mentioned tho Cosi, 
a mountain race between the Indus and the Jamna, who are evidently the Khaéas, Atkinson 
(I. o.) quotes Ptolemy's Achasia regio as indicating the same locality, and this word not 
impossibly also represents ' Khaéa' Perhaps more certain identifications from Ptolemy are 
the Färs Mountains and the country of Kdwis 48 


In other places‘? he tells us that the land of the ‘Orropoxdjsa (Uttarakurns) and the sity 
of 'Orropoxóhda lay along the Eimodic and Serio mountains in the north, to the east of the 


£ The change of inital bh to b is not uncommon in Pií&oha languages. Thus, the Sanskrit kara, an 
aaa, m Wir m Dashgal Kafir, and in ShipAa language very closely connected with KAshmtrt, the root of 
the verb meaning ‘ $o ent’ is ka nob khá. 

u gorica VI, 15, 16, in Lassen I.A. 13, 38. 

VI, 16, 2, 8, 5,8; VILL, 24, 7, in Lamen I.A., I, 1018. 
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Kasia mountains, The latter therefore represent either the Hindà Kush or the mountains 
of Kashgar in Central Asia. 

To sum up the preceding information. We gather that according to the most ancient 
Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of Indis, on the Hindà Kush and the moun- 
teinous tracts to the south, and in the western Panjab there was a group of tribes, one of 
which was called Khaéa, which were looked upon as Kshatriyas of Aryan origin. These 
spoke a language closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary partly agreeing with that 
of the Eranian Avesta, They were considered to have lost their claim to consideration as 
Aryans, and to have become Mléchchhas, or barbarians, owing to their non-observance of the 
rules for eating and drinking observed by the Sanskritio peoples of India. These Khasas 
were & warlike tribe, and were well known to classical writers, who noted, as their special 
home, the Indian Caupasus of Pliny. They had relations with Western dox and carried 
the gold dust found in that country into India. 


It is probable that they once ocoupied an important position in Central Asia, and that 
countries, places and rivers, such as Kashmir. Kashgar in Central Asia, andthe Kashgar of 
Chitral were named after them. They were closely connected with the group of tribes 
nicknamed ‘ Piééchas’ or ‘ cannibals’ by Indian writers, and before the sixth century they were 
stated to speak the same language asthe people of Balkh. Atthe same period they had 
apparently penetrated along the southern slope of the Himalaya as far east as Nepal, and in 
the twelfth century they certainly occupied in considerable force tho hills to the south, south- 
west and south-east of Kashmfr. 

At the present day their descendanta, and tribes who claim descent from them, ocoupy ` 
a much wider area. The Khakhas of the Jehlam valley are Khaéas, and so are some of the 
Kanéts of the hill-country between Kángrá and Garhwáül. The Kanéts are the low-caste 
cultivating olaae of áll the Eastern Himalaya of the Panjéb and the hills at their base aa far 
weet as Kulu, and of the easterh portion of the Kangr& district, throughout which tract they 
form a very large proportion of the total population. The country they inhabitis held or 
governed by Hill Rajpfite of pre-historic ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud 
to oultivate with their own hands, and who employ the Kanáte as husbandmen. Like the 
ancient Khasas, they olaim to be of impure Rajpat ($.e. Kshatriya) birth. They are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasi& and the R&o, the distinction between whom is still sufi- 
ciently well-marked, A Khasi observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation 
prescribed for a twice-born man; the Ráo that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasié wears 
the sacred thread, while the RAo does not.51 There can thus be no doubt about the Khasi 
Kanéte. 





X Aocording to Lassen, p. 1020, the Kdc:a dgy of Ptolemy are the mountains of Kashgar, i o. ' Khaáa- 
gairi,’ the mountain of the Khases. See, however, Stein, Anciens Khotan, pp. 50 ff. The same name 
re-appears in Chitral, south of the Hindi-Knush, where ihe river Khónar is also called the Khashgar. 
Foe further speculations on the subject thy reader is referred toSt Marti, Mém. de? Aood. des Insor. 
Sav. Hirang. I série vi, i, pp. 264 ff, and to Aliinson (op. off.), p. 877. 

R Ibbetaon, op. cí&, § 487. Regarding the Rios, seo the next instalment of tuis artiole. 
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Further tothe east, in Garhw&l and Kumaon, the bulk of the population is called 
Khasiá, and these people are universally admitted to be Khatas by descent. In fact, as we 
shall see, the principal dialect of Kumaunt is known as Khasparjiyé, or the speech of Khas 
cultivators. Further east, again, in Nepal, the ruling caste is called Khas. In Nepal, 
however, the tribe is much mixed. A great number of so-called Khas are really deeoended 
from the intercourse between the high-ocaste Aryan immigrants from the plains and the 
aboriginal Tibeto-Burman population. But that there is a leaven of pure Khas descent also 


in the tribe is not deniod.?* 


In this way we see that the great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the Lower 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Darjeeling is inhabited by tribes descended from the ancient 


Khaéas of the MahdbAdrata. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE TRADILIONAT DATES OF PARSI 
i HISTORY. 


Paor. B8. H, Hodivala, M. A, of the Junagadh 
Ocllege has been letely devoting considerable 
atcention to the early history of the Indian Parwis. 
and reed on the 25th of October last, before 
ths “Society for the Prosecution of Zoroastrian 
Researches”? a papar on the “Traditional dates 
of Parsi History” of which the following ie a sam- 
mary. 

The lecturer firsts pointed out thet chronological 
statementa about certain interesting eventa in the 
early annals of the Indian Parme many are found 
noced down at random on the margins and fiyleaves 
of many manuscripts, but that very few of them are 
properly authenticated, that some of them are 
nameless, and even where the name af the writer 
happens to be known we are left entirely in the 
da-k as to the sources of his infomation or his 
competence to form & judgment, Moreover, not 
ons of them has been hitherto traced to any book 
or manuscript written before the middie of the 
eighteenth century. Lastly, they exhibit among 
themselves the most bewildering diversity and the 
same event ( the first landing at Banján) is placed by 
ons in V. Bamvas 772, (A.D. 716) by another in V. 
Bacrvad 805, (A.D. 880) and by a third in V. Samvat 
061(a.D. 906). ‘There is the same conftict as to the year 
in whioh the Persian Zoroesiri&ns were, according 
to these entries, obliged to abandon their ‘ancestral 





(a n. 582), according to another in 777 V Samvat 
(ap. 7231). Amueh later event, about which for 
that reason, if for no other, we might suppose they 
would be in agreement, is the subject of a similar 
conflict. The old Fire Temple is said to have 
been brought from Banad&h to Navadri according to 
one of these entries in 1472 V. Samvat (A.D. 1416), 
but another would place the event three years later, 
giving the actual day and month, as Rés Mâhres- 
pend, Mah Shahrivar, V. Samvat 1475 (a.D. 1419); 
end not the least inetructeve fact about these 
rival dates ia that both of them are demonstrably 
wrong, 

Tho most important of thase statementa is tho one 
whioh makes Ros Bahman, Mah Tir, V. Samvat 77% 
(A.D, 716) the date of the first landing of the Parsi 
“pilgrim fathers’? et Sanjün. That the Parai ror 
mah bere given does not telly with the Hindu 
B was proved to demonstration by the late 
Mr. K. R, Cama in 1870, but the year has for all that 
been accepted by many inquirers, perhaps only for 
want of anything more satisfactory to take its place. 
The earliest authority for this entry hitherto known 
was the Kadim T'rhk Pársioni Kasar a pamphlet 
on the Kabisd controversy written by Dastur Aspan- 
diàrji K&mdinji of Broach in a.n, 1826, ‘The lecturer 
first showed thas this entry oan be carried baok soms- 
what further, as ib coours in a menusoript of misoal- 
laneous Persian verses belonging to Ervad Manek ji 
R.Unwalla, which is ab least a hundred and fifty year 


homes, According io one, ib was in 688 V. Samvat | old. There oen be no doubt that Dastur Aspandidrji 


B Regarding the origin of the Nepal Khas, see Hodgson and Sylvain L&vi, op. oit. 
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had seen this number 7728. somewhere and that 
be wae anxious for polemical purposes to obtain 
ferth and credence for the date, by making it fit in 
somehow with the then universally aocepted figures 
W the Kissch+Sanjon It is fairly well known 
that aocording to that interesting old account of 
the “ Parsi Retreat", the Zoroastrians lived for a 
hundred yeers in Kohistán, for fifteen years in Old 
flormusx and for nineteen at Diu Now, if the Dastur 
hed followed the Kiah out and out, and added 
184 (100415419) to a.D, 086—the year of the first 
decurve victory of the Arabs at KAdisya, or 
to A.D. 641, the date of fatal fleld of NehAvend, 
Or to A.D. 851, the yeer ofthe Yaxda]ird's death, 
the total would have been 770,775 or a.D. 785, but in 
no oese would it have been anything like ap. 716 
(772 V. B.). What then was to be done? Why to 
_ go beck five years—take A.D. 031 the year of Yaxdar 
jird’s accession as the starting point, borrow the cook 
and bull story of an astrologer having told Khuart 
Parvis of the fall of the monarchy from a Musalmán 
enpalat and adopt the inconoeivably improbable 
notion that the Zorosstrians fled from ther homes 
and took refuge in Kolustin forty-nine years 
before Yasdajwd's accesion; ap (081-40)-582 +100 
+15419=716 ap. -772 V. Samvat, It ıs needless 
to state that a date which oannot be made up 
without being bolstered up by moh a supposition 
must be regarded as absolutely unhistorioal Having 
thus dispoand of the earliest date for the arrival ab 
Benján, the Professor took in hand the latest, 
vie, 061 V. B. (AR, 906), which is found in a 
manuscript written about ap 1750, The writer first 
notes that the Atash Beherém was brought to 
Nevsàr in V. Samvat 1475 (ap 1418), and 
working backwards first on the lino of the Kisah 
---Sonjdn and then diverging from ib in two 
particular items, arrives ab V Bamvab TI7-(a.D 721) 
as the year of the commencement of the Iranian 
vwanderjakr(, which by hmm made to extend to 
one hundred and fifty years (inoluding fifty spent in 
different places), instead of the Kissah’s century 
passed in Kohistin. V. B. 777-+50+100+15+10+800+ 
90041421475 V. B.-1419 A.D. The lecturer than 
proceeded to shew the process by whioh these two 
new items (60 and 14 instead of 8) had been evolv- 
ed and traced the first to a peculiar’ construction 
of some linea. im the Kisah, and the second toa 
minor stream of tradition which made fourtean 
years only and not twenty-six (14112) elapse bot- 
ween the sack of Sanjin and the transportation of 
the fire of Boherâm to Navsári. The next thing point- 
ed out was how 777 V. Bamvab, which is by others 














regarded as the traditional date of the consecration 
of the first Indian fire temple, was converted by this 
caleulator into the mitial yeer of the Kohistán per- 
egrinations, Last came the date 896 V. Samvat, 
which is put forward in a MS, copied by an Uvada 
Dastur in 1816 a.D. It was shown to have been 
indebted for ita existence to the ingenuity of some 
srithmetician, who, thinking(as many of us also musi 
do) that V. Samvat 772 (a.D. 716) was not only too 
early, but opposed to all the probalilities of the 
case, made bis own ocaloulaitons somewhat thus: 
AD. 651,-64+100+15+10 = 880 A D, = 895 V. Samvat. 
Anquetil du Perron was toid at Burat in ap. 1750 
that tbe Fre Temple was brought from Bánsdáh to 
Naveůri in V. Samvat 1472 (aD. 1416), and the 
statement ocours algo m a Persian poam written 
about the same time. This date » the simple result 
of 700—a round number which oocurs in a muoh 
disputed couplet of the Kss»fA— having been added 
to aD. 716 (772 V. Bamvat,) the apocryphal date of 
the landing. The other figure associated with the 
Navsiri Fire Temple 1475 V, Samvat= (ap. 1418) oan 
be shewn to have been made up in two ways—one 
of which has been already indicated above. The 
other rests upon an ingenious emendahon of ths 
disputed line in the Kiasdh by which 70 is substitued 
for 700 (‘hajtdd' for ‘haftead’) combined with 
the twoitems of e fifty years cycle of wandering 
anterior to the Kohistån oentury, and the substitu- 
tion of fourteen for twenty-ux at the end. ap 
651--504- 100 -3004200 + 70-14-1410 a D=1475 V. 
Samvat. 

The Professor summed up by saying that most of 
these owloulations appeared to have been «s post 
facto made up by combining a few generally acoepted 
postulates with certain indeterminate items in thas 
way which best brought up some preoonoetved 
answer. In short, he mainteined that they were 
only speculative results arrived at by persons 
anxious out ot a genuine historical curiosity to 
construct, for the satisfaction of their own under- 
standings, jntelligible systems of Parm chronology, 
by arranging, altering and modifying the materials 
at their disposal according td their personal estimates 
of the probable and the improbable. 

At ihe same time, the Profesor emphatically 
declared that they were honest attempts for the 
advancement of knowledge, and very much “ike 
those mutually contradictory and even demonstrably 
false schemes of Kifnian, Parthian or Siesinian 
chronology, which were associated with the namca of 
so many Oriental! and Europeen historians. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGAOHARI, MA, L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from page 148.) 
Religious Effects. 


So were the social and political effecta of the Vijayanagar conquest of South Indis. 

The religions effecta were equally noteworthy. During the half century which elapsed 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the expulsion of Muhammadan power by Kampaya, 
Hinduism, both in ite Vaishnava and Saiva aspects, was in a depressed and precarious 
sondition. Temples were closed or even destroyed, religious processions were disallowed, 
and forcible conversions to Muhammadanism were attempted and in many cases secured. The 
zods of Madura, as the chronicles point out, had to be refugem in Travancore,’ and those 
af Brirangam at Tirupatii The great leaders of Hinduiam became scattered, and kept 
their precarious torch of light and learning burning in retired corners, in secluded villages. 
The great Védantacharya, for example, the apostolic head of the Sri Vaishnava community at 
Srtrangam and one of the moat profound scholars and philosophic and literary writers of the 
ay, had to retire to the distant and secluded townlet of Satyamangalam® and spend his 
days there in grief owing to the cessation of divine worship in the temple at Srirangam; 
while his rival Sri-Vaishnava teacher 'Sri-Baila,! was carrying on at Alvar Tirunagari and the 
aouth, amidst equally depressing circumstances, the development of the more popular form 
of Vaishgavigm which is adopted by the great Vaishnava sect of Tengalais. Baivism and the 
3márte! cult had their doughty champion in Vidyüranya, and he devoted every moment ` 
of his lite to their revival and extension: but his attention could not have been entirely 
devoted to this work. From 1836 onward, he had to employ all the versatile qualities and 
powers uf his genius in the organization and the strengthening of the great Hindu Empire 
which he founded. There is no doubt that hia chief object in establishing this power was 
the expulsion of Muhammadan rule from the south, so as to restore peace to the anolent 
-eligion of the Hindu gods, and maintain the safety of Hinduism free from all trouble and 
disturbance. The realisation of thia object necessitated at the time the employment of 
the resources of his great genius in the firm establishment of the new Hindu kingdom and the 
organization of ita army and military strength, in the construction of frontier defences, 
the subjugation of neighbouring powers, and so on. And as these naturally could 
aot be effected within leas than the period of a generation, the Vijayanagar march to 
the valley of the Kavéri® could begin only after 1360. In the period between 1327 and 
1860, therefore, the religious freedom of the Hindus in the south had completely gone. 
Madura was a centre of Musalmán influence rather thdh a stronghold of Saivism, and 
Srirangam was daily subject to the vandalism of the Musalmfn governor end his followers. 
The Kóyilolugw tells us that the Muhammadan waa about to destroy the great shrine, when 
mclaid o AARON Marec HN 


3 Beo the Påyd. Chron. and other MBS. 
t Beo YatindrapravaraprabAdea, Kéyilolugu, and the Guruparamparaa of the Sri-Vaishnavas of 











6 Yattndrapracanoprabhdve. 

1 For a short bat excellent account of the Smirtas peo Madr. Manu-, T, p. 87-88. 

8 There are some suthorities which say that Vi generals were in the south as early as 
-948-0. JJ. g., the Kongudisı RAjdbbal and rni piedi is bot epigraphy clearly proves that 
their advent was after 1360. Brt- the great Valahnava contre seems to have come under Vijaya- 


nagar gonerels only about 1370. Beo hag. 
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the charms of a courtezan and the services of a Vaishyava Brahman, Singapiran by name, 
moderated the animosity of the conqueror and made him proceed on moderate lines, A 
break in this comparative mildneas was indeed oaused by the attribution of a disease from 
whioh ** the Ml&coha " suffered to Brahmanical magic and his consequent orders to raze the 
shrine to the ground; but the importunities of his mistress and the counsels of bis servant 
made him satisfied with the mutilation of various parte and works of the temple instead of 
& wholesale destruction. The progrees of the disease, however, led to the destruction of the 
gigantic walls of the temple and the utilization of their materials for the construction of & 
fort at Kanuandr;® but this was discovered to be & blessing in disguise, for the Muhammadan 
governor from this tfme onward made his sojourn at Kannanfir instead of Trichinopoly. 
The people of Sri-rangam—the remnants of & once teeming crowd—were, in consequence of 
this, able to carry on their worship, but with their festival idol a refugee in Tirupati, their 
religious leaders scattered, and their fears alarmed by daily acta of Muhammadan vandalism, 
their worship was, in the eyes of many, a mockery, and their apparent freedom worse than 
slavery. The same was the case in every other SOPORE place in the south, and everywhere 
the people were in despair, ` 
It was from this despair and dislocation that Kampaņa Ucayár and his lieutenants freed 
the people of the south. The expulsion of the Muhammadans by tko year 1371 led immedi- 
ately to the revival of worship and the opening of the olosed temples, both Saiva and 
Vaishuava. The deities of Madura, say the chronicles, were brought back from their refuge 
in Travancore, “ Worship was performed onoo more with extraordinary solemnity and 
fervour; and that nething might be wanting to restore confidence and energy to all classes 
of men, the Brahmans contrived a great miracle significant of the pleasure of the god and 
_of tho perpetual regard for his faithful worshippers, Kampaye was taken on an appointed 
day to witness the reopening oi the great pagods, and on his entering and approaching the 
shrine for the purpose of looking upon the face of the god, lo and behold everything was 
precisely in the same condition as when the temple was first shut up just 48 years previously. 
The lamp that waa lighted on that day was still burning; and the sandalwood powder, the 
garland of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on the morning of a 
festival day were now found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the evening of such 
a day.”10 Kampana Udayar was struck with this remarkable miracle, With great piety 
and reverence he made the customary offerings, endowed numerous villages to the temple, 
bestowed many jewels, and established rules and regulations for the regular performance 
and revival of worship, ‘The same thing was done by Goppanárys in the Vaishyava 
stronghohl of Sri-rangam. He cleared it of its Musalmün tyrants, brought back the 
images of Ranganátha!! and Ranganayaki from Tirupati, and revived the ancient proe- 
perity and busy activity of the shrine. Hoe further made numerous endowments to it and 
_ made it, by the influence of his exalted office in the growing Empire, an object of solicitude 
in the eyes of the imperial rulers, Vaishnavism in consequence began to shew from this 
time onward a new energy and vigour, a new spirit of proselytism and progress. The 





! Kaqpantr is a village adjoining SamayApuram, celebrated in the Carn£tio wars. 

1 Nelson's Madu Manl p. 8% Nelson here lins s dei ae ME. obronili as 
wil be seen from a reference to appendix I, . Taylor suspects the existence of secret wickets and 
private doors known only to Brahmans. O.'H. M SS. 


l17goe the various Gurwperamparss, Yoitadropravayeprabhdes and, above all, the Kóyüoiwgu; Hoe aisa 
amia, for epigraphioal referenoes. 
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scenes of religious life on the banks of the Kavéri came to be reproduced on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, and the support of the Tamil kings and chiefs came to have its counter- 
part in the patronage of the Telugu ones. The despair of Vaishnava leaders was replaced — 
by the prospect of unlimited triumph. The great Védá&ntachárya came back to Srirangam, 
and resumed those soul-stirring lectures and disputations which had been the source of so 
much enthusiasm to his admirers and.of so much terror and anxiety to his detractors. 
By the time of his death in 1871 he had the double satisfaction of seeing Vaishnavism safe 
from Mussimán tyranny and Viiisht&dvaitism from Advaitico dominance; and when fifteen 
years later Vidy&ranya breathed his last, he must have died with equal contentment at the 
bright prospects of Hinduism in general and of Advaitism in particular, 
The rise of a popular Vaishnavism or Tengalaism. 

The rescue of Hinduism from the tyranny of Muhammadanism was chiefly the work of the 
orthodox party, both of Vaishnavism and Baivism, through the agency of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. But the fruits of victory were to be realised by the people in general, The harmony 
established by the government led toa popular upheaval in religion, and there was a wide _ 
soread movement in the 15th and 16th centuries for the loosening of the reins of orthodoxy. 
Everywhere there was a cry against the rigidity of the caste system, against the elaboration 
of ceremonials, against excluaive adherence to Sanskrit at the expense of the vernaoulars, and 
against the tendency to attach more importance to philosophy than to devotion, The people 
wanted, in other words, leas philosophic and more devotional religions, They wanted less 
caremony and more feeling in their cults, less formality and more sincerity of belief, leas 
head and more heart, They wanted to see the caste system more in consonanée with love of 
fellowmen, to remove that detestable social tyranny which went on in the name of religion, 
They wanted vernacular bibles in preference to Sanskrit ones. This widespread popular 
movement asserted itself both against orthodox Vaishvavism!? and orthodox Baivism, The 
movement against orthodox Vaishnavism was called Tengala‘em, It was organized and led 
Ly a great leader named Manavila Mahámuni, a native of Alvar Tirunagari and a disciple 
cf Sri Saila, About the year 1400 he proceeded? to Srirangam and began to organize 
kis party with such skill and foresight that the orthodox party of Nainar Acharya,2+ the son 
and successor of Védántá&chárya, lost for ever its old prestige and following. The work of 
Manavaja Mahámuni was carried on by his suocessors in the eight Matts1° he established for 
the purpose, and though the orthodox party was revived and strengthened by tho celebrated 

H In N. India the popular movement was cartiod on by the RAmAnandss, the Kabir Panthins, the 
Vallabhachiryas, the Chaitanyas, the followers of Nanak, tho Dadu Panthins, the Mirá Bàis, oic. All 
theese belonged to the 15th and 16th centuries. See Monior Williams’ Hinduism 141-148 For Chaitenya's 
saffuence in the south and the rise of the Båtånis, soe Madr. Manu, p. 73, 80 and 90. ' 

13 Tho classical biography of him is called Yattndraprie.n rprubkdorm, of which there are two editions. 
Fianavila is considered by the Tengaleis to be the incarnation of Ramanuja. He died about 1450 A. D. 
He is, of course, not the founder of Tengaleism, but it was be that gave it a highly weotarian oolour: 
so sectarian, indeed, as +> give rise to a now oaste altogether. For a aborb description of the Tengelels soe 
Madr. Manu, Y, 84. "Hopkin's Religns. Ind. p. 501 and J. R. A. 8., Vol, XIV. 

M Otherwise called *Vaiedichirya. He organized the worship of Vé&dintichirya in temples, and 
is iw no doubs bis seal for that greatest of orthodox writers thet contributed not æ little to the 
axengthening of tho rival sect of Tengalalam, Varadâchârye was born about 1320 and died about 1416. 
His disciple known as Kad&mbi Neindr waa the preceptor (in the Bhishyas) of Manavajs Mah&muni See 
tae Vadag. Gwrwp. 1913 edn. 168-180, For & comparison of the Tengala! and Vedagelal doctrines see 
Mysore Census Report 1891; Brahmroddén, 1012 ;-Madr. Manu, I, p. 85 and 80-90. J. R, A.8., 1011, 

15 Tho heads of tiber were called the Aahta-dig-dofot. s uL CE 
ct Vizaznámalal or Nanguneri in Tlunerelly District, 
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Adi Veg Satagopa Swami of Ahóbilam,!9 yet the attraction which Tengalaiam possessed - 
among the masses, its tactful alliance with a large number of the temple authorities and of 
the ruling princes of the day, ite skill in organization, ite comparative laxity in caste matters, 
its advocacy of the vernacular bibles, naturally made it stronger and stronger in the land ; 
so that by the end of the 15th century there was perhaps an equal number of followers 
among the two sects. The princes were of course divided between the two, some professing 
Vadagalaism as the Sanskrit school came to be called, and others Tengalaism. The Emperors 
professed the former, as they had. for their teachers a very orthodox Vadagalai family of 
Conjeeveram known as the Tátách&ryas,!! and as they were the special worshippers of the 
deity of Ahdbilam, a seat of Vadagalai influence. But the majority of the Polygars and 
minor chieftains seem to have been naturally attracted tothe more popular religion. One 
of the MavalivanatS kings is actually said to have lifted up the palanquin of Manavá]a 
Mahá&muni It is not improbable that many of the Tóttiya chiefs were likewise brougnt. 
under Tengalaism,—a phenomenon which explains the profession of the Tengalai oult by 


them to-day. 
The rise of Salva-Siddhintism. 

The popular movement in Baivism or Baiva-Siddhá&ntism as it was called, revived 
by the famous Meykanjat? Deva, the author of SitagmamabodAam, the philosophic bible 
of that creed, in the 18th century, made rapid progress in this period. Meykancs 
Deva had adopted the Vikish;üdvaitio philosophy of Rámfnuja, but made Siva instead 
of Vishyu the Supreme Being, His system is thus the same as Rámánuj&'s system, but with 
Saiva terminology. His great achievement was to make Baivism the religion of the 
masses as distinct from the religion of the higher castes as formulated by Bankarüchfrya, 
Vidy&renya and other Advaitins, Meykagda's work was continued by a number of sainte, 
chiefly non-Brahman, The famous Vattiragiriyar,®° the fanatical Siva Vükya, the reformed 





u He lived ir the lattor part of the 15t1 and the earlier part of the 18th oentury. He was tho 
of Gatikwiatam Amméj, who was the disciple of VeradAcharya, the son and successor of V paren 
wa fe 


Kamalipuram tank near ). Even pon-Brabmans were converted by Sategó and many 
i and Polygars who came the south were devotees of Ahóbila Nerealágsperhma] That is whe 
Tóttiyans temples to hun wherever they settled. 


1 A number of epi. references prove thie. fee section TI, ante, 

U fee the Yattadrapravay 

33 The date of a Déva has long been one of doubt and controversy. Prof. Seah asiri 
says he was tho e of Paranjôtimmivar, tlie author of Tiruolayddal Puránam, Vio home te 
about 1550 in the court of Ati Vira Rima Pépdya. (Boe bii Bep. oe Tam. MSS. 1896-7, p. 53 
and 56.) The &uthor of the Madrus Manual also thinks thet the School was after Ativtra 


(See Vol. I, p. 57 and 130.) 
‘Madr, Review, 1904). E 
M a Gover attributes Pattiragiriyer to the 10th oentury (Soo his P 4 158). Anavara- 
tavinayakam Pillai in big edition of Paitipaita Pijai’s works (1007) says that as * p.atiu Pillai refers 
to Varagune in the 9th century and as some of hus works are referred to by Nambi&pdir Namhi in tho 
11th oen , Pattipatto Pijlal must have lived in the 10th oentury, and so alo P : 


disciple, Fiom the fact that many of Pijai's works are not referred to in the 11th i 
e the majority of the scholars attribute hım and his school to the 18th and 16th 
centuries, Beo eg. Dr. Celdwell's . Gram., p. 1160. Caldweli, it should be noted, di uo 


literary into two -—the literary, wherein he includes Ativira Rima 
iare hg bring in do Sere The latter, he points out, pretend to be faivitee Ds And the 
renacctariu e attributes Steagntna bódham to the 16th ombury and the Sittors (Tiumkla, Pattire. 
iyar, Sive Vükya, oto) to the 17th century (Ibid, p. 146, and 188-0). For the all conneotio 
Pore the Bidder school and , see Caldwell'a Dravid. Gram., 116; Barth's Eehoi of India 
p. 210 and Hopkins’ Religions of India, p. 483. The ‘Siddha movement is described in detail in the last 
chapter, 
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Pa4inattu Pillai, the scholarly Paranjodhimunivar, and the earnest Aghóre Bivüchárya 
and Rivagrayógin are typical examples. They all declared a crusade against Brahmanical 
superiority, They condemned idol-worship, and held that religion ought to be a thing of 
feeling and not observance, They looked with abhorrence on the narrow view of limitation 
on which the worship of God in the form af an image was based, “ Those who really know 
where the shepherd of the world lives, will never raise their hands to any visible ahrine," nor 
* Are the gods of man's making helpful in the matter of salvation 1" Can these artificia! gods, 
Biva Vakyar asks, who owe their existence or non-existence, their elevation or neglect 
tc the piety or caprice of men; can these, made and unmade, baked and unbaked 
move of themselves} Can they free themselves when bound? What is the use of decking 
stones with flowers? What true religion is there in the ringing of bells, the performance of aet 
obeisancea, the going around fanes, the floating of incense, the offerings of things arranged as 
if in a market? Biva Vakya ridiouled even the yogin and his 96 rules of procedure, He ridiculed 
those who believed that the carriage of linga on the neck was true piety. He had no faith 
in self-mortification or in the efficacy of mantras, He held that pilgrimage was of no use. “ Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” he asks, The transformation of a sinner into & 
saint is not possible by that process. “Shun illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred 
waves of Kåii will, he says, swell within your own breast.” In short, to Siva Vakya, his own 
thoughts are the flowers and ashes to be offered to the Lord, his own breath is the linga, 
his senses are the incense, and his soul the light, and his God i: not the artificial image in the 
temple, but a wholly spiritual object, —"the original, the endless, whom no mind understands | 
Ho is not Vishnu, nor Brahma, nor Siva, In the beyond is He, neither black nor white, nor 
great nor little, nor male nor female,—but stands far, far, and far beyond all beings’ 
utmost pale.”  Pattiragiriyüár was lees fighting and more pathetic in his.appeal. He 
prays to his Lord to bend his mund like a bow, to bind his senses to it as strings and impel 
the arrows of his thoughts to Him alone, Hv asks: when will the senses be annihilated, 
when will his pride be subdued, and when will his tired being be steeped in sleepless sleep 1" 
* When, he asks again and again, will he cleave through birth’s illusions and attain the last ' 
spiritual state, the acme of spiritual perfection from whioh there is no return} When will 
he be freed from the opium-like thinga of the world for the neoter-like things of God?” He 
finds all written -wisdom useless as a guide to the identification with the divinity. He 
cannot find, inspite of immense poring into it, truth therein. He therefore yearns for the 
tine when he can burn the Séstras, deem the Vedas lies, and exploring the mystery, 
reach bliss, when the soul, suffering like a fish in & net will get freedom and happiness, when 
the carnal lusts will end, and“ I with eyelids dropped, to heaven ascend and with 
God's Being my own being blend.” The wailings of Paitinattu Pi|lai were even more 
pethetic, No man had a truer ides of the illusion of earthly happiness, and a better 
capacity to weave fine ideas into “fine patterns of thought," though sometimes, in the 
opinion of Mr. Caldwell his productions are more “melodious verbiage than striking 
thought.”21 When speaking of idol-worship, for example, he points out how God's 
predenoe is found not in stone or copper, chiselled or furbiahed by tamarind. but “in speech, 
in the Vedas, darkness, heavens, the hearva of ascetics and the loving mind.” Idols, he 
vcwed never io adorb. Equally vehement is his hatred of earthly life and career. “What 
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is there in the body. he asks in one place, that men should love and cherish it so much? Tt 
is a property claimed by various agente,—by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals 
and ours. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour. To love it, therefore, 
is the greatest of anomalies, of inexplicable inconsistencies. As is the body, so is every 
other thing of man. His habitation, his fame, his women, his children, his beauty, hia 
wealth, nothing abides, The moment he ig dead, he is,to his mother, an object of con- 
tempt. To his sons, “ who encircle the pyre and “ fall the wonted pote, his memory is more 
a burden than a pleasure.” “There ig no love, therefore, concludes Paztinattu Pillai, as the 
love of-God. Itis the most enduring, eternal and pleasure giving.” It is the sole support 
of his life. Vows and austerities, Vedas and Puranas, offerings and prayers, sandals and 
ashes, mantras and mortifications, all these are, in his opinion, “ nothing but Godward 
perfidy,”’25 It is the love of the Lord that is everything, l 


The Polley of Vijayanagar. 

With tender solicitude the Vijayanagar sovereigns fostered all these various 
aspepts of religious activity. Their attitude towards the two great religions of Hinduism 
was one of inexhaustible generosity and boundless encouragement. And they shewed it 
in various ways. They first built temples and towers, walla and mantapas, and constructed 
cars and vehicles. They organized festivals at state expense. They reared gardens 
of useful trees. They made numerous endowments of land. On all sacred occasions, 
on days of eolipses, on the anniversary days of the deaths of royal personages, 
they made various gifts to temples in the form of lamps, cows, gold, eto. They interfered 
in the management of the temples and looked after their proper maintenance.2* They 
even remitted revenues amounting to thousands of varéhas on behalf of temples. Nowhere 
olge in the world’s history do we find such a close alliance between the state and the 
church, such a hearty oo-operation between temporal and spiritual leaders. True, 
Vijayanagar was pursuing no new polioy. The idea of the close connection between 
royalty and religion is as old as Indian history; nevertheless the policy of Vijaya- 
` nagar seems to have been singularly liberal and broadminded. The Emperors seem 
to have extended their patronage not only to sects of Hinduism. Their range of patronage 
knew no bounds, knew no petty partialities. A remarkable proclamation of Déva Raya 
in the 14th century declares the unity of the Jain and Vaishnava religions, and the 
consequent necessity on the part of the adherents of the two religions to abstain from 
conflicta?4 Examples of endowments even to mosques are not wanting and prove the 
nobility of & power, which valued zd above everything else among the various 
peoples and oreeds of Empire. 

The services of Vijayanagar to art and industries, to literature and culture were 
equally great, but space forbids an attempt to dwell on them. Nor is it my province to do 
80. The foregoing survey of the social, political and religious effects will suffice to point 
out the atmosphere in which the Naik Raj was established, the polioy which it inherited, 
and the problems it had to solve. The other effects—on art, on painting and sculpture, on 
architecture and literature—will be incidentally illustrated in the course of this treatise, 
With these remarks we shall proceed to consider the circumstances under which the Néik 
dynasty was founded in Madura. ' 


n Ind, Ant, I, p. 197-204. 
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THE PAHARI LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR GEORGE A, GRIERSON, EK. Q L E. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

While Sanskrit liter&ture53 commencing with the MaháübAárata contains many references 
to the Khasaa, until quite late times it is silent about the Gurjaras: They are not mentioned 
in ihe Mahdbhérata or in the Vishsu, Bhdgavaia, or Matkayitya Purana. In fact the earliest 
known reference to them occurs in the Srikarshachariia, a work of the early part of the 7th 
century of our era. . 

According to the most modern theory, which has not yet been seriously disputed, but 
wtich haa nevertheless not been accepted by all scholars, the Gurjaras entered India, together 
wizh the Hügas and other marauding tribes, about the sixth century A.D. They rapidly 
rose to great power, and founded the Rájpüt tribes of R&jputana.*+ The Gurjaras were in 
the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe rose to 
power in India, the latter were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Kshatriyas and 
were called Rájpüte, and some were even admitted to equality with Brahmans themselves, 
wkile the bulk of the people who still followed their pastoral avocations remained as a 
subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in modern language, Gájars, or in-the 
Panjab, Gujars. 

So powerful did these Gurjaras or Gijars become that no less than four tracts of India 
received their name. In modern geography we have the .Gujrát and Gujránwála districts 
of the Panjab, and the Province of Gujarat in-the Bombay Presidency. The Gujrat District 
is a-Sub-Himalayan tract with a large proportion of Gujara. It is separated by the river 
Chinab from the Gujrünwala District, in which Gujars are more few. In the Provinoe of 
Gujar&t there sre now no members of the Güjar caste, as a caste, but, as we shall see later 
on, there is evidence that Güjars have become absorbed into the general population, and 
have been distributed amongst various occupational castes. In addition to those three tracta 
Al-Birüni (A.D. 971-1039) mentions a Guzarát situated somewhere in Northern Rájput&na.55 

In ancient times, the Gurjara kingdom of the Panjab comprised territory on both sides 
of the Chinåb, more or lees accurately corresponding with the existing Districts of Gujrat 
and Gujranwala. It was conquered temporarily by Satkaravarman of Kashmir in the 9th 
century.3® The powerful Gurjara kingdom in South-Western Rájputüna, as described by 
tha Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Twiang in the seventh century, had its capital at Bhinmál or 


considerable amount of territory at present reckoned to be part of Gujarát,-the modern 
frontier between thet Province and Rajputana being purely artificial. In addition to this 
kingdom of Bhinmál,a southern and smaller Gurjara kingdom existed in what is now 
Gujarat from A.D. 589 to 735. Ita capital was probably at or near Bharboh. Between 
thsse two Gurjara States intervened the kingdom of the princes of Valabhi, and these princes 
also seem to have belonged either to the Gurjaras or to a closely allied tribe.57 


© Authorities on the oonnerion of Raj ta aod Gorjaras:or Gûjars 
Tod, J,—Annals and Ankiquibies of asi'han, London, 1820-32 ~ Introduction, Elliot, Sir H. M., 
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The Gurjaras who established the kingdoms at Bhinmál and Bharóch probably came 
from the West, aa, Mr. Bhandarkar suggeste. The founders of the Panjab Gurjara kingdom 
which existed in the 9th oentury presumably reached the Indian plains by a different route. 
There is no indication of any.oonneotion between the Gurjara kingdom of the-Panjab end 
the two kingdoms of the widely separated Provinoe of Gujarat. sa 

As may be expected, the Güjar herdsmen (as distinot from the fighting Gurjaras who 
became R&jpfits) are found in greatest numbers in the north-west of India from the Indus 
to the Ganges. In the Panjib they are mainly settled in the lower ranges and submontane 
tracts, though they are spread along the Jamna in considerable numbers, Gujrat District i is 
still their stronghold, and here they form 134 per cent. of the total population. Inthe higher 
mountains they are almost unknown, 

In the plains tracta of the Panjab they are called 'Gujars'or ‘Gujjars’ (not Ghjars), 
and they have nczrly all abandoned their original language and speak the ud Panjabi 
of their neighbours, 

On the other hand, in the mountains to the north-west of the Panjáb, i.e., throughout 
the hill country of Murree, Jammu, Ohhibhal, Hasfra, in the wild territory lying to the north 
of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, and also in the hills of Kashmir, there are numerous 
descendants of the Gurjaras still following their pastoral avocations. Here they are called 
* Gujurs’ (not ‘ Gujar’ or ‘ Güjar) and-tend cows. Closely allied to them, and mc the 
same language, is the tribe of Ajars who tend sheep. 

The ordinary language of the countries over which these’ last mentioned people roam 
is generally Puşhtô or Kashmiri, though there are also spoken various Pisdoha dialects of 
the Swat and neighbouring territories. Infact, in the latter tract, there are numerous tribes, 
each with a Pitâcha dialect of its own, but employing Pujht6 as a lingua franca. The Gujurs' 
are no exception to the rule. While generally able to speak the language, or the lingua 
franca, of the country they occupy, they have a distinot language of their own, called Gujurt, 
varying but little from place to place, and dlosely connected with the Méwátí dialect of 
Rajasthani, described on pp. 44 ff. of Vol. IX, Pt. II of the Survey. Of course their VOCA- 
bulary is freely interlarded with words borrowed from Pught4, K&shmíri, and what.not ; bat 
the grammar is practically identical with that of Mêwåti, and closely allied. to that of 
Méwari. 

The existence of a form of MéwAti or Méwé&ri in the distant country of Swat is a fact 
which has given rise tosome speculation. One sept of the Gujurs of Swatis known as 
* Chauhfn,’ and it is known that the dominant race in. Mewar belongs to the Chauháün sept 
of Rájpüte. Two explanations are possible. One is that the Gujura of this tract are immis 
grants from Méwat (or Alwar) and Mewar. The other is that the Gurjaras in their advance 
with the Hfinas into India, left some of their number in the Sw&t country, who still retain 
their ancient language, and that this samo language was also carried by other members of 
the same tribe into Rájputáná. " 

The former explanation is that adopted by Mr. Vinoent Smith, wie has kindly supplied 
the following note on the point :— 

« The surprising fact that the pastoral, semi-nomad Gujur graziers and Ajar shepherds, 
who roam over the lower Himalayan ranges from the Afghan frontier to Kumáon and 
Garhwal, speak a dialect of ' Hindt,' quite distinct from the Pujhtà and other languages 
spoken by their neighbours, has been long familiar to officers serving in the Panjab and 
on the North-Western Frontier. In 1908 the Linguistic Survey made publio the more 
precise information that the grammar of the speech of the still more remote Gujars of the 
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Swit Valley is almost identical with that of the Râjpûts of Méwat and Méwar in RAjputana, 
distant some 600 miles in a direct line, In the intervening space totally different langua- 
ges are spoken. Why, then, do the Muhammadan Gujur herdsmen of Swit use a speech 
essentially the same as that of the aristocratic Hindi Rájpüte of Méwür 1 The question is 
put concerning the Gujurs of Swat, because they are the most remote tribe at present known 
to speak a tongue closely allied to the Méwüti and Méw&j;? varieties of Eastern RAjasthani. 
^ But dialects, which may be described as corrupt forms of Eastern Rajasthint, extend 
along the lower hills from about the longitude of Chamba through Gs&ihwül and Kumíüon 
into Western Nepal, so that the problem may be stated in wider terms, as:—‘ Why do 
certain tribes of the lower Himalaya, in Swat, and also from Chamba to Western Nepül,speak 
dialects allied to Eastern Rajasthani, and especially to Méwáti, although they are divided 
from Eastern Rájputáná by hundreds of miles in which distinct languages are spoken f?’ 

“Tt is not possible to give & fully satisfactory solution of the problem, but recent 
historical and archsological researches throw some light uponit. All observers are agreed 
that no distinction of race can be drawn between the Güjars or Gujurs and the Játe or 
Jatts, two castes which occupy & very prominent position in North-Western India, It is also 
agreed that several other castes in the same region, such aa Ajars, Ahîrs and many more, are 
racially indistinguishable from the Jatts and Güjars. The name Gujar appears in Sanskrit 
inscriptions as Gurjara, and nobody can doubt.that the modern Güjars represent the anci- 
ent Gurj&ras. Long ago the late Sir Denzil Ibbeteon recognized the fact that in the Panjüb 
it is impossible to draw distinctions in blood between Güjars and many clans of Rájpüte, or, 
in other words, local enquiry provee that persona now known as Rájpüte may be descended 
from the same ancestois as are other persons known as Güjars9* Mr. Baden Powell obser- 
ved that ‘ there is no doubt that a great majority of the clan-names in the Panjab belong 
both to the “ Rájpát' and the '' Jat” sections. And this indicates that when the numerous 
Bala, Indo-Scythian, Güjar and Hina tribes settled, the leading military and princely houses 
were accepted as “ Rajpit,” while those who took frankly tc cultivation, became “ Jifit’’.°4 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has demonstrated recently that the ancestors of the Rånås of 
Udaipur (Mewar) were originally classed as Brahmays, and were not recognised as Rijpite 
until they became established as & ruling family..* In fact, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that the term ‘ Rájpüt' signifies an occupational group of castes, which made it their 
principal business to rule and fight. That being the traditional business of the ancient 
Kahatriyas, castes known as R&jpit were treated by the Brihmags as equivalent to Keha- 
triyas, and superior in rank and purity to castes engaged in agriculture. We may take it 
as proved that there is nothing to prevent a Rájpüt being descended from a Brihman, & 
Gajar, a Jats, or in fact from a man of any decent caste. Consequently the Gujur herdsmen 
and Ajar shepherds of Swat may well be the poor relations of the Rájpüt chivalry of Méwar, 
and the present divergence in social status may be the result of the difference of the 
occupations to which their respective ancestors were called by Providence. 

“Tf the Swat Gujurs and the Méwit and Méwar Réjpfts come of one stook, it is not 
so wonderful that they should speak a language ewentially one. Certainly there is no 
difficulty in believing that all the Hinialayan tribes, both in Swat and east of Chamba, 
who speak forms of Rajasthini, may be largely of the same blood aa the Rájpáte of Eastern 
Rájpután&. Of course, I do not mean that a pure race is to be found anywhere in India— 
almost every casto is of very much mixed blood, 
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** Not only are the Jatfs, Gájara, Ajars, eto., related in blood to the Rájpáte, but we may 
alao affirm with confidence, that that blood is in large measure foreign, introduced by 
swarms of immigrants who poured into India goroes the north-western passes for about a 
century, both before and after 500 A.D, The Gurjaras are not heard of until the sixth 
century, but from that time on they are closely associated with the Hfinas (Hups) and 
other foreign tribes, which then settled in India and were swallowed up by the octopus of 
Hinduism—tribes insensibly, but quickly, being transformed into castes. It is now certain, 
às demonstrated by epigraphical evidence, that the famous Parihdr (Pratihára) Rájpüta 
were originally Gurjaras or Güjars; or, if we prefer, we may say that certain Gurjaras 
were originally Pratih&ras ; and it is practically certain that the three other ‘fire born’ ' 
Rájpüt clane—Pawé&r (Pramár), Solafki (Chaulukya), and Chauhin (Ch&Rhamána)——were 
descended, like the Parihfra, from &noeetors belonging to a Gurjara or cognate foreign tribe. 

“We are not able to identity the locality beyond the passes from which these ancestors 
came, nor do we know what tribal names they bore before they entered India, or what 
language they then spoke. Further, it is not possible at present to be certain concerning 
the road by which the Gurjaras, Hünas, eto., entered India. Probably they came by many 
roads. But the legend locating the origin of the fire born clans at Mount Aba and much 
evidence of other kinds indicate that the principal settlements af the foreigners were in. 
Rájpután&, which became the great centre of dispersion, 

“We know that as early as the first half of the seventh century, Bhinmal (Brimála) to 
the north-west of Mount Abi, was the capital of a kingdom ruled by VyAghramukha Chapa. 
The Chápas were a subdivision of the Gurjaras, A coin of Vyüghramukha was found 
associated with numerous slightly earlier Hius coins of the sixth and seventh centuries on 
the ManaswAl Plateau in the outer Siwülik Hills, Hoshiyarpur District, Panjab, which at 
that period undoubtedly was under Hiiye-Gurjara rule. Early in the eighth century, Naga- 
bhiata I, a Gurjara, who had then become a Hind, established a strong monarchy at Bhin- 
mål, where Vyaghramukha had ruled a hundred yeers earlier. N&gabhsta's son, Vatearfija, ' 
greatly extended the dominions of his house, defeating even the king of Eastern Bengal. 
In or about 810 A.D., Nügabhata II, son and successor of Vatearája, deposed the king of 
Kanauj and removed the seat of his own government to that imperial city. For more than 
a century, and especially during the reigns of Mihira-Bhója& and his son (840-908 A.D.), the 
Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom of Kanauj was the paramount power of Northern India, und 
included Burüshtra (K&thi&w&r) within its limits, as well as Karnal, now under the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab. 

* I take it that the Gurjaras and other foreign tribes settled in Rájput&ná, from the sixth 
century onwards adopted the local language. an early form of Rajasthant, with great rapidity. 
They brought, I imagine, few women with them, and when they formed unions with Hindi 
women, they quickly learned the religion, customs, and language of their wives. I am 
inclined to believe that during the period of Gurjara rule, and especially during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the Rajasthani language must have been carried over a wide territory 
far more extensive then that now occupied by it. It seems to me that the Gujurs and 
Ajara of Swat, and the similar tribes in the lower Himflayas to the east of Chamba, should 
be regarded as survivals of a much larger population whioh once spoke Rájasthání, the 
language of the court and capital. ‘For one reason or other the neighbours of those northern 
Gujurs and Aja, a took up various languages, Pu4btó, Lehndü, or whatever it’ might be. 
while the graziera and shepherds clung to the ancient tongue which their ancestors had 
brought from Råjputånå, and which probably was spoken for a long time in much of the 
country intervening between the hills and Méwat. If this theory be sound, the forma of the 
Himalayan Rájasth&ni, should be more archaic than those of modern Méwátt or the other 
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dialecte of RA&jputana, just as in Quebeo French is more archaio than current Parisian.^^ I 
do not see any other way of explaining the existence of the Rájasthüni ‘outliers,’ if I may 
borrow a convenient term from the geologists. The historical indications do not favour the 
notion that the Gurjaras, eto., came viá Kábul and thence moved southwards, dropping 
settlements in the Lower HimAlayas; they rather suggest immigration from the west by the 
Quetta and Kandahir routes or lines of march sull further south. Settlements dropped 
among the Himalayan Hills by invaders speaking a Central Asian language could not poss- 
{bly have picked up the tongue of eastern Rájputánü. The ancestors of the Swat Gujurs 
must have spoken Råjasthânî and have learned it in a region where it was the mother 
tongue, The far northern extensions of that form of speech must apparently be attributed 
to the time when the Gurjara kingdom attained its greatest expansion. We know from 
inscriptions that the dominions of both Mihirs-Bh$j& and his son, Mahéndrapalé (cr. 
840-008 A, D.), included the Karnal district to the north-west of Delhi. 

“My answer to the problem proposed at the beginning of this note, therefore, is that 
the Gujurs, eto., of the lower Himálayas, who now speak forms of Rájastháni, are in large 
measure of the same stock as many Réjpfit clans in Rájputáná, the Panjab, and the United 
Provinoe ; that their ancestors emigrated from Rájputüná after they had acquired the 
Rájasthánt speech ; and that the most likely time for such emigration is the ninth century, 
when the Gujara-Rájpüt power dominated all northern and north-western India, with its 
capital at Kanauj.99 " 

Turning now tothe other explanation, we may premise by stating that the Gurjaras 
may possibly have entered Rájpután& from two directions. They invaded the Sindh 
Valley, where they have practically disappeared as a distinct caste, the Gakkhars, 

J &njülás, and Patháns being too strong for them.9?! But their progress was not stopped, and 
they have probably entered the Gujarat Province and Western Rijputana by this route. 
In Gujarat they became merged into the general population, and there is now in that 
provinoe no Güjar caste, but there are G&jar and simple Vinils (traders), Güjar and simple 
Sutars (carpenters), Güjar and simple Sonárs (goldsmiths), Gája&r and simple Kumbhars 
(potters), and Gàjar and simple Salats (masons).@ 

Gájars, as distinct from Rájpüts, are strong in Eastern Rájput&na, their greatest 
numbers being in Alwar, Jaipur, Mewar, and the neighbourhood. Here they are a distinct 
and recognised class, claiming to be descended from Rajpfitse.°° These must have come 
along the other supposed line of advance from the north. Several Güjar-Rájpüt tribes, such 
as the Chálukyas, COháhamánas (Chauháns), and Sindas, came to Rájputáns from a moun- 
tainous ovuntry called S&p&dalakahs. 
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Mr. Bhandarkar?’ has shown that this Sapidalaksha included the bill-oountry from: 
Chamba on the weet, to Western Nepal on the east, thus almost exactly corresponding with, 
the ares in which Western and Central P&hárt are now spoken. Now, in this tract at the 
preeent day it may be said that, while there are plenty of Rájpüts, there are no Gàjars. The 
main population is, as we have seen, Khass,in which the non-military Gajars must have been 
merged.74 The Sapadalaksha Gàjar-Rájpüte, on the other hand, have provided Mewar with. 
its Chauhans. We have seen that one of the Swát Gujur septs is also called Chauhan, and 
the second of the two explanations for the presence of the Gujurs in their present sesta is that 
they are not & backwash of immigration from Réjputans, but are the representatives of: 
Gurjaras who were there left behind while the main body advanced and settled in Sapada-' 
l&ksha. Instead of taking to ‘agriculture and becoming merged in the population, they 
retained their ancestral pastoral habits and their tribal individunlity.t1 i 

We have seen that there were originally many Rájpüte in Sapadalakaha. In the timed: 
of the Musalmán rule of India many more Rájpüte from the plains of India took refuge: 
amongst their Sap&dalaksha kin and there founded dynasties which still survive. Particulars 
regarding these will be found in the Introduction to the three Pahári languages and need 
not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that it is plain that down even to thedays of late: 
Musalmán dominion the tie between Sapidalakshs and Rájputána was never broken. And’ 
this, in my opinion, “satiafactorily explains the fact of the close connexion between the 
Pahfri languages and Rajasthani. 

We thus arrive at the following general results regarding the Aryensosking pop 
lation of the Paháríi tract. 

The earliest immigrants ef whom we have any historical information were the Kha: as, 
a race bailing from Central Asis and originally speaking an Arycn, but not necessarily, an: 
Indo-Aryan, language. They were followed by the Gurjaras, a tribe who invaded India, 
about the sixth century A. D. and occupied the same tract, then known aa fap&dalaksha: 
At that time, they also spoke an Aryan, but not necessarily an Indo-Aryan, languago.7? 
Of these Gurjaras the bulk followed pastoral pursuits and became merged in and identified 
with the preceding Khea population. Others were fighting men, and were identifled by: 
the Brahmans with Kehatriyas, In this'guise they invaded Eastern Rájputéna from 
Sapádalaksha, and, poesibly, Western Rájputána from Sindh, and founded, as Béjpets, 
the great Rajpat states -of Rajputana.™ | 

n | 
Lo. pp. y. 19:8. Sopadalakeha becomes n modern speodh saw ld kh, and means ono hundred aad, 


twenty-five thousand, a reference to the of hills in the tract. et the premat day tho 
name 1s confined to the ‘ Heodlib ' bills. 














Tl We soo traces of this in the 306) P formar Tepemt Ts has two divisione, ono. 
called Khamé and the other Rao (1bbeta cur nee T Mie Ehaéas and it jw; 
difficult to avoid the conclusion ars who have become into the general 
Uinc, voi a ponclot a d ca a Qa connexion with the jpûta, 


Tt The writer's personal opinion upon this dispute point is given at length near the end of this article 
(p. 168). 

T) Ib is possible that tho Gurjaras, at the time that they first entered the hills, did not speak an Indo-' 
Aryan language. We are.quite t on the point. But this must not be taken as suggesting that the 
rni dir ciii sir demendanta, o Rajptite and the Gujare, is not Indo-Aryan, It ia now-a-days certainly. ' 

o-Aryan, and belongs to the Inner ese languages. 

M ee Eb Hitlers std cone PADAT ea ae Gerhwál (i.e. 

agreo with Eastern RAjasthint CET K aaa abun 


groups of 
Gujarátt, Western RAjasthAnt! and Eastern Rtjasthânt. 
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The Khaías were, we have seen, closely connected with the tribes nicknamed ‘PifAchas’ 
or cannibals, of North-Western India, I have elsewhere contended, and I believe proved, 
thab the wild tribes.of the extreme North-West, immediately to the South of the Hindà 
Kush, are -nodern representatives of these ancient 'Pií&chas, and I have classed the 
languages now spoken by them and also Kashmiri, as belonging to the ‘Pitécha Group.’ 
This Piiicha Group of languages poasesses many marked peculiarities strange to the 
Aryan languages of the Indian Plaine, and several of these are clearly observable 
in the various forms of Western and Central Paháyi,—strong in the extreme weet, but 
becoming weaker and weaker as we go eastwards. It is reasonable to infer that in 
this we have traces of the old language of the Kha‘as, whom Sanskrit. tradition 
makes to be related to the Pléachas.7> But the Pahéyi languages, although with this 
Khsía basis, are much more closely related to Rajasthani. This must be mainly due 
to the Gfijar influence. We have seen thdt the Güjars occupied the country, and became 
absorbed in the general population, but at the same time they must have given it 
their language. Then there was a constant reflux of emigration on the part of the Gijar- 
Rájpüte from Rájputána and the’ neighbouring parte of India. These re-immigrante 
beos mo, as befitted their Kshatriya station, the rulers of the country and to-day most of 
ths chiefs and princes of the old Bapádalaksha trace uheir descent from Rájpüta of the plains. 
The re-immigration was increased by the oppression of the Mughul rule in India proper, and 
thers are historical notices of tribe after tribe, and leader after leader, abandoning their 
established seats in R&jputána, and seeking refuge from Musalm&n oppression in the hills 
from. which they had originally issued to conquer the Gangetio Valley. 

In S&pádalaksha proper (the hill-tract with Chamba for ita western and Kumaon for 
its eastern bxtremity) the Kha‘as and the Gáüjars have kept themselves comparatively 
pure from admixture with the Tibeto-Burmans who overflowed from beyond the Himá- 
laya and also occupied the southern slope of the range, Here the Aryans succeeded in 
arrecting their Tibeto-Burman competitors in the race for possession, On the other hand, 
in ths east, in Nepal, the Tibeto-Burmans forestalled the Khaía-Güjars, and when the 
latte: entered the country they found the others already in possession of the chief valleys. 
The 5ulk of the population of Nepal is Tibeto-Burman, and the Khas conquerors have ever 
been in a minority. The result has been a considerable racial mixture, which is well des- 
oribed by Hodgson and Professor Sylvain Lévi in the works mentioned in the list of 
authorities. Most of the Khatas of Nep&l are of mixed descent. Here it is unnecéesary. 
to do more than record the fact, and to refer the ethnologist to the works above mentioned 
for particulars. What’ concerns us now is the language, and that has followed the fate 
of the Khas-Gájar tribe, While still distinctly allied to Rajasthani, the Aryan language 
of Nepal presents a mixed character. Not only many words, but even special phases 
of the Grammar, such as the use of the Agent cage before all tenses of the transitive verb, 
and ihe employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
specea of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with avery decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into the language 
within the memory of men alive at the present day. 











 Ateontlon will frequently be called to these Khasa traces in dealing with each language in the 
following pages. See especially the section devoted to Westeu Pahért. 
T* For details, seo the Introductions to each of tbe three Pabart Groupe. 
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The question of the language. spoken by the Gujurs of Swit is different and more 
difficult. Two opposing theories have been given in the preceding pagès, and the present 
writer wil now attempt to give his own views on the subject. It must, however, be: 
observed that theee views are founded on imperfect materials, and are only put forward as 
what seems to him to be the best explanation till further materials’ become available. 

We do not know what language was spoken by the Gurjaras of S&pá&dalaksha. It 
has been stated that it was not necessarily Indo-Aryan. This is true merely as a con- 
fesaion of ignorance. We simply do not know. All that we can say is that in same 
respects (such as the use of hand? as a postpoeition of the genitive, the form chal, for-the 
verb substantive, and the use of 13 to form the future tense) ita modern descendant, Raja- 
sthant, shows pointe of agreement with the Pisdoha languages of the north-west. 

These Sapadalakaha Gurjaras came into Easterrí Rajputéna, and their language there 
developed into Modern Rajasthani. But as has been shown in the part of the Survey 
dealing with Réjasthant, this is not a pure language. The Gurjaras settled among a 
people speaking an Indo-Aryan language of the Inner Group akin to Western Hindi. They 
adopted this lauguage, retaining at the same time many forms of their own speech. The 
result was Rajasthánf, a mixed language in which, as has been shown elsewhere, the influ- 
enoe of the Inner Group of Indo-Aryan languages weakens as we go westwards. In the 
north-east of Hájputána, in Alwar and Mewát, the influence of the Inner Group is 
strongest. i 

Now the Gujurs of Swat speak this mixed Méwatt Rajasthani, and not the language of 
the Sap&dal&ksha Gurjaras, whatever that was. Of this there can be no doubt. Swat 
Gujuri therefore must be a form of Méwütt Rajasthani, and we cannot describe the latter 
as & form of Sw&t Gujurt, for we know that it originally came from Sapadalaksha, not 
from Swat, 

Mr. Smith has deecribed how the G&jars of R&jputéna oan have entered the Panjab, 
and, whether the details of his theory are correct or not (and the present writer, for one, 
sees no reason for doubting them), we may take it, that the main point,—their entry from 
Rájputána—is proved. 

We are thus able to conceive the folowing course of eventa, The Mewat Güjars went 
up the Jamná Valley, and settled in the Panjab plains, There they amalgamated with the 
reet of the population and lost their distinctive lenguage, Some of them settled in 
the submontane districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, Kangra, and the neighbourhood. Here 
they partially retained their old language, and now speak a broken mixture of it, Pefjfbi, 
and Hindéstént. The use of Hindéetant forms in this mongrel submontane Gujart, far 
from the River Jamn&, on the banks of which Hindéstént has ita proper home, is' most 
suggestive. 

Finally, other Gájars, more enterprising than their fellows, went on further into the 
mountains, beyond the submontane tract, and are now-a-days represented by the Gujurs 
of Swat, Kashmir, and the neighbourhood. 
` These last wander free over the mountains of their new home, and have little inter- 
course with the other inhabitants of- the locality, They have henoe retained the original- 
- language which they brought with them from Mewåt, But even here we shall seo in the 
specimens sporadic waifs picked up on their journey—stray Hindóstánt and Pafijabt forms, 
retained like solitary flies in amber, within the body of the Gujur speech. 
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THE DATE OF MAHAVIRA, 
BY JARL CHARPENTIER, Pu D, UPSALA. 
; (Continued from page 183.) 
From this point the various chronological doouments ought to be considered separately, 
aad I shall begin here with the Brahmanical tradition as incorporated in the Váyu Pwrára. 
According to this text the above-mentioned, Dar/aka (or Hargaka)?* after a reign of 25 
years was sucoseded by Udaya (or Udayàiva), who reigned 83 years ; after him came Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahénandin, to whom a reign of altogether 85 years is assigned. Mahénandin 
was the last king of the F&uniiga dynasty, and after him the nine Nandas, Mahápadma, eto., 
raigned during two generations altogether 100 years; of the Máuryas, who followed the last 
Nanda, Candragupte reigned 24, Bindusára 25, and Atoka 86 years. If we now sum up the 
different reigns from Aj&tatatru down to the accession of A‘oka, it makes altogether 317 years; 
and if we take for granted, that Buddha died eight years after the accession of Ajátaíatru, 
this would place Aloka just 309 years after the Nirvaya, which is simply impoæible, for 
even if we could use the Ceylonese era, according to which Buddha died 544 ». c. this would 
correspond to 234 B. o., and we know, that A‘oka had been anointed more than 12 years 
before à date which fell between 260 and 2588.0. And, if we take 477 B. o. as the year of 
the Nirviya, the accession of Atoka would fall in 168 B. o., which is still more absurd. 
E Bo there must be an error in the Puráas, and I think it is rather easily detected. That 
there were two generations of Nandas, including a father and nine sons, the last of whom was 
called Mah&pedma, is related not only in Brahmanical, but also in Jain and (to a certain extent) 
in Buddhist texte. Moreover, Hemacandra and other Jain &uthors assert expresaly, that Udaya 
or Udáyi was the last of the Báiéun&gas. Now, it is obvious that names like Mahanandin and 
Randivardhana have nothing in common with the Fáiunágas but look suspioiously like 
Nanda, and MaMnsandis may even be a sort of shortening for the fuller Mahápadma Nanda- 
rája.5 From this and from the great exaggeration in years I conclude, that the Purána has 


twice counted the reigns of the Nanda dynasty, which is quite possible, as there seems to have l 


been a great confusion prevailing in matters concerning their history. Moreover, the number of 
vears (100) seems very suspicious as allotted to a father and nine sons, for it would give just 
ten years to each, From these instanoes I venture to draw the conclusion, that Mahanandin 
and Nandivardhana originally represented the two generations of Nandas, reigning 85 years, 36 
and that the 100 years attributed to the Nandas is an interpolation based on oblivion 
and misunderstanding of the real facte. If then we eliminate the 100 years of the Nandas, 
the time between the death of Buddha and the accession of Atoka would be 200 years instead 
of 309, which would place his date in 268 5. c. according to the adjusted ohronology. But 
now the Buddhists, who may have had after all, the best information concerning A‘oka, tell us, 
that he reigned 4 years before his coronation and 37 years after it, which is fairly near the 86 


€ In the Vigeu-Purdec his name is Derbhaka, Cf. Müller, Ancient Skt, Lit, p. 206. 





a Nandartja tioned in the mecription of Khåâravela and in Hiüyill 420. Nandrus 
ia an evident emendation of (vide Gutsehmid) for Alerandrus in Justin XY, 4 I am abeie ai 
a loss to undersiend or Aprammes, the name of the last of 


which was 
befaro to Diodoras XVII, 03 and Curtins IX, 2, might be in x 
seers to contain a Sanskrit candra "or perhaps casda^ but nothing be made out of there is 
much name amongst the Nandas. = EN R 
* Two generations rei for 85 years may seem to bea rather incredible event, but t$ i 

rud enia Mr. A. Smith has applied ta hie Barly History of Indio, p. 40, examples jd 
Inglish illustrating the length of reigns, [ need only call attantion to the that tho of 

VIII and his ohikiren covered a period of no lees than 04 years (1500-1603), and that Henry Vil wos 
Dorn 112 years before the death of Elizabeth. k 
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years mentioned in the Pwrása. If so, we must increase the 36 by five years, which would 
bring his aooeesion to the throne to 278 5. o., which a A rte the davgioeled: 
lated from the inscriptions, 276-274 B. c. 

So far concerning the Brahmanical tradition. The Jain TA mainly in the 
versus memoriales treated of above, and the traditions inoorporated in Hemacandra’s 
Parisi laparvas, but these must be considered later on, and so I pase now to the statements of 
the Buddhists, as we find them related in the Ceylonese chronicles. Here we must begin with 
the Afahévamsa, as the statements there are at least clear, whilst the Diparamea gives 
several utterly confused traditions,*7 

According then tothe Mahévamea I, 25 sg. and IV, 1 aq., V. 14 ag., Bimbisára reigned 
52 years, and was suooeeded by his son and murderer Ajata‘atru, who reigned 8 years before 
and 24 years after the death of Buddha, or altogether 32 years. The princes after Aj&te:atru 
may have been rather faint supporters of the Buddhista religion, for the Mahévansa IV, 1 E] 
calls the following a ' pitughátakocamoa, ' a ' lineage of parricides’, and tells that one after 
another succeeded to the throne by slaying his father and predecessor, They were: Udaya- 
bhaddaka, reigning 16 years, Anuruddhake and Mugda together 8 years? and Nágadásaka 24 
years. After these monsters, of whom the last was slain by the infuriated people, a righteous 
minister, Busunága, reigned 18 years, and was succeeded by his son, KAlüsoka, whose reign 
lasted 28 years. In the eleventh year (aiite dasame vasse, IV, 8) of his reign the second council 
was convoked at Vee&li, 100 years after the Nirvine of Buddha. K&lüsoka was muooeeded 
by his ten sons, who reigned 22 years and these by the nine Nandas, reigning another 22 
years)? After the dethronement of the last Nanda by Cayakya, Candragupta reigned 
24 years His son Bindusárs reigned 28 years, and was suooseded by Asoka, who, after having 
murdered his 99 brothers, was anointed king 218 years after the Nirvana. All these dates fit 
fairly well to each other, but the ‘error’ in the Samantapdséhika mentioned above shows 
undoubtedly that the tradition is not on all points to be trusted, and we may perhaps, 
after all, not attach too much weight tothe report that A‘oka was anointed just 218 
years after the death of Buddhs, However, there is one date, which may have been at 
least approximately known by the Buddhists, and that is the year of the second Council, 
That it took place 100 years A. B. is asserted by the C. V. XII, 1, 1, and it does 
not matter here if that is not the quite correct date, or even if the Council never 





© Icannot oonaider here she Divydwaddna, which states that Afoke reigned 100 years after Buddha 
(pp. 368, 870 eto.) and gives on pp. 369, 480 an utterly fncredible het of kangs, which is in contradiction with 
all other records. According to this list the rulers of Magadha were the following : Bimbris&re, Aj&tasatzu, 
Udayin (Udayibhadra), Munda, Kakavaryin, Sahdli, Tulakuci, Mah&magdala, Prasenajit, Nanda, Vindosfra, 
Asoka, Bampadt (son of Kundla and grandson of Asoka), Vrhaepati, Vjhasens ('), Pusyadharman and 
Pusyarathe. I only point to the fact, that in this list, Candragupte is forgotten, from whioh ita value 
may be judged. 

€ In the Samqniapdoddskd 3213 ft, Buddhaghosa aamigna to these rulers 18 yoars instead of 8: a very 
remarkable tradition as it is in contradiction with the total sum of years between Buddha and Asoka., This 
goems to point bo a grave uncertainty m the Coylonese tradition. . 

@ Ithas nobbeen observed before, as faz as I know, that the Jain tradition has preserved a faint re- 
collection of Kâlłsoka and his successors In Updaga 8 and 9 (ntray‘wal) ib is spoken of prinos X4la and 
b 9 brothers, whom tbe tradition makes out to be step-brothers of Ajdiaiairu, and later on of his 10 sons, 
two of whom bear the names Mahtpadma and Nandana. This shows a certain coincidence with other 
relatzons of the Nandas, albeit in an utterly confused form. 
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tcok place," for the main question is that the date was an important. starting point in the 
Ceylonese chronology, ànd Yam firmly convinced that the monks in Ceylon also knew from 
old traditions, that this centenary fell just after the tenth year of Kalasoks’s reign. I only 
eriphasize once more the deviating statement of Buddhaghoes which must perhaps induce 
us to alterin some way the list of rulers before Kalásoka. But the eventa previous to his 
time do not, of course, affect the date of the great Aioka,as there was, no doubt, a clear tradi- 
tion that bis abAinka took place 118 years after the second Council and a. B. 218. Counting 
according to the adjusted chronology, this would fix the date of the 31bhiseka in 260-59 
B. 0., Which is impossible to judge from the inscriptions. 

It is true, that Asoka always does count from the year of his abAiseka, as is clearly seen 
from all the dated inscriptions’ ; but we have caloulated above, that his coronation must 
have taken place between 272-270 8.0. This would, no doubt, imply that the death of Buddha 
happened between 490-488 B. 0., a date which does not coincide with the caloulations of 
General Cunningham and Professor Max Muller. But hero the following point of view ought 
to be considered. 

Asoka was, according to the Buddhist reports, an unbeliever during the first part of his 
reign, and he was converted three years after his coronation,73 Now this is of great interest, 
asit will probably be in agreement with the statements of Afoka himself. The well-known in- 
troduction to the Rook-Ed. X HI tells us that ‘a[stava]sa abMeita[sa dewana priasa Priadraiisa 
rcio ka[liga visita] 13; so the conquest of Kalinga must have taken place between 264-262 B. O., 
and immediately afterwards the king began to repent the alaughter and bloodshed that had 
teken place and became to a certain degree a convert. Now he farther tells us, in the Sahasrém 
eto., edicts, that he was during more than 2} years a rather luke-warm lay-follower, but had 
since that time during more than a year been an energetic member of the community 
(cdhikénli] adhatiyans vasdni ya kakam (upásake) no iu kho bádham pakamie husam ekam sa(m) 
vccharam sdtireke tu kho sa(mvachar [a] m yam maya samghe upayite bádham ca me pakande). 
Täis implies, that more than 10}, say about 11, years had elapsed since the coronation, and 
ocnsequently about 15 years since the accession, before he became a really faithful 
ecnvert to Buddhism. And in the Rook-Ed. VIII he tells us that in his eleventh year he 

‘cet out for the sambodhi’ (ayáya sambodhim), which fairly corresponds to the statement 
of the Sahasrám edict.74 If now we compare the three years after the coronation 
spoken of by the Dipavamsa and the ‘more than 2j years’ of the Sahasrim ediot, 
it cannot be denied that they present a striking resemblance, and I do not hesitate to 
ecnolude that in reality they point to the same event,75 But this leads us further 

f This is, of course, not. my opinion, as I feel by no means oonvinoed by the various theories adduced 


principally by R. O. Franke to to the Buddh tradition on this point, 
a ee at, pas ee es IV and 





p heal FONT DIOE UNAM RON 
to be quite undeniable. The Divy¢vaddna, e. g. knows of the existance of religious edicta, and makes their 


year Di P- 

his father to Tekyedil& as governor em, Parigitjop, l4 og. says to Ujjayint), which certainly 
by tube io dn th z Hem, Pari and Jaugada: Ujemte) bumdle and idikarüdis 
(Eumdle) ‘The coincidence between Dtrytead, p. 800 and the Rusaimindal fesaription by 
(Eee aroma, 1807, p. 73 and Beier Be Ind V, p. 5, randa BS. B. r. A. W. 1903, 
p. 731, and is rather uncertain. But it is a matter of fact that the Dieydeaddna tells us us of Agoka’s pilgrl. 


mege to the holy places. 
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to the conclusion, that the Ceylonese ohronicles—or rather their source the old Alihakatha— 
were under a certain misunderstanding, when they spoke of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and the abhigeka of Atoka. The 218 years did not refer originally to the abMyeka, but to 
the completion of the conquest of Kalinga or to the first conversion, or to both these events, 
And it must be conceded, that for the Buddhists the conversion was of infinitely more 
importance than the abhiseka, and that this may have been originally the point in the 
lifo of Asoka, from which they started their chronological and historical records concerning - 
him. As for the conquest of Kalihgait was probably of no importance in chronological 
caloulations, but merely in connection with the conversion, and there isin my opinion 
no single trace of an era founded upon the incorporation of Kaliige in the realm of Atoka, 
either in Kalinga itself or anywhero else.’’76 

If, then, 218 years of the Ceylonese chronicles did originally refer to the conversion, 
and not to the coronation of Asoka, this event would have taken place in 259 B. o., and the final 
conversion about three years later, or 256 B. ©., f. c., if we accept the year 477 B. o. for the death 
of Buddha. But this seems to be some years too late, as the conquest of Kaliiga must have 
been completed at latest in 262 3.0. However, we must notice two facts, which possibly 
might bring the dates into full agreement with each other : (1) as stated above there is a dis- 
agreement between Buddhaghosa and the chronicles which may be of certain importance, and 
(2) the Makévamea attributes to Bindusåra a reign of 28 years, whilst the Brahmanical sources, 
which may be more correct here, give him only 25, or three years leas. These slight differences 
taken together may involve the conclusion, that the 218 years are in reality a little exag- 
gerated, and so I find in this no objection, but rather a confirmation, of the correctness of 
the adjusted date 477 B. 0. 

Tho relations of the Makávamsa, albeit in some pointe a little incredible, seem to be vary 
clear, when we turn to the Dipavansa, which gives us & most confused description of the 
different kings and their reigns. As far as I have been able to find a way through these entangled 
statements, there seem to'be two main traditions concerning the kings of Magadha, of which 
the first is desperately confused, and the second is muddled up in a strange way with-the 
calculations of the reigns af Ceylonese kings. To commence: two cardinal pointe stand out in 
the Dipavamsa, as well asin the Mahévamea, vis., that the second Council was held 100 years 
after Buddha, when ten years and 15 days had elapsed of the reign of Asoka, son of 
Susunága," and that the second Aśokà was anointed 218 years after Buddha.'* What tho 
Dipacamsa supplies, in scattered notices from ITI, 56 ff, onwards as far aa VI, 1 fi., where 
the reign of Asoka begins,is that Bimbisára reigned 52 years, Ajaitasatru 8 years before 
and 24 years after the Nirvána--32 years and Udaya (-bhadda) 16 years’®: but Anuruddhaka 
te a HAMM MN 


"I with Dr. Fest IB AS. 1910, faye ere, although I find hie interprotation of lio 16 e Bat 
us Any to the existence of a eet fiaa interpretation of line 16 in that 
tion y inacoeptable, Dr. Fleet ae hg oder Mosa P cose RA ieee tn 
the oars chapter (or other division) of tho oaleotcn of woven Adgan What does this mean 
The seven first axgas have never, as far as 
pe wel do iti a4 i ge is in oomposikion far mora similar to PITT snd TX than to VI ; Mo pring 
that the canon existed in xe present ab that time —which is most inoredible—the dun 
would to Bhagavait, saya 5 Khéravela would have ‘revived.’ This is absurd, 
over, aigas 0-11 do mot etiain 76 dM ana e, for B1 10:30 maie 05 oe doal with this gubjeob 
in another connexion, That ee ae seems clear, as Afoka never 
makes use of ib byt yarn the ,Megasthenes in liny VI, 17 (21), thas at his time the 
Hindus reckoned 153 Alexander during a a time of 6451 years, seems 
Eg ueri redd a ekg of ie alr otf ati, Of. aiso Arrian, 
nd. 
n Dipa. IV, 44; V, 25. T5 Dipae. VI, ] ft. 
T! Dtpac. IV, 38 ; 87. 
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ani Munda, who reigried together 8 years according to ihe Mahdvamsa, are totally omitted 
by the Dipavamea, and from V, 78 it seems absolutely necessary to conclude, that Dipoeamsa 
mekea Nigadaaa the immediate sucocasor of Udaya; as for Nigadisa, he reigned at 
least 21 years,®° as is seen from XI, 10. Susunaga reigned ten years,*! and was succeeded by 
Kélisoka ; but I am not aware of any statement in the Dipavamsa concerning the length 
of his reign. KAlisoka must have been confounded with his father Busupiga in V, 99, when 
it is said that : 

Susundgass’ accayena honti te dasa bhåtaro | 

Babbe bávisali vassam rajjam kåresu vamsato |] 
for clearly by this are indicated the ten sons of KAlísoka, reigning 22 years according to the 
Mihévamea, The Nandas are totally lacking, Candragupta reigned 24 years, and Bindusára 
is only mentioned, in V, 101; VI, 15, as the father of Ašoka without any further notice of 
th» length of his reign?2, 

As for Asoka himself, he reigned 87 years (V, 101), was anointed 218 years after Buddha, 
and converted three years after his coronation, eto.: all well-known statements. But, beside 
tha clearly corrupt verse VI, 24: ' 

pariput»avisacassamÀ Piyadassábhisiicagwm | 

pásasdam parigashanto tini vassam alskkama || 
where the 20 years refer to an unknown event, there is another manifestly confused statement 
regarding the time of ASoka. For in V, 102, it is said, that Tissa died in Aéoka’s 26th year, 
but in VI, $2, in his 8th year. Iam notable to make out how these contradicting. statements 
may have originated. 

In XI, 1 ff., we find the kings of Ceylon, who were in old times as remarkable for their long 
retgns aa afterwards for the speed with which they succeeded each other. V. XI, 8 ff. states that 
Vijaya began his reign in the 8th year of Aj&tetatru,5 and died after having been king 38 
years in Udaya's 14th year. After an interregnum of about one year Pagduváss was anointed 
in Udaya’s 16th year, and died after a reign of 80in the 21st year of Nagad-sa. After him 
Abhaya became king, and reigned for 20 years ; and after him there was an interregnum af 
17 years, during which Pakupjaka or Paudukábhaya ‘lived as a robber’ (coro âsi, XI, 2); 
heving put seven.of his maternal uncles to death (XI, 3), and having been anointed at Anu- 
raihapura he reigned 70 years, and died in the fourteenth year of Candragupta, leaving the 
orjwn to his son Mutasiva, who reigned 60 years, and died 17 years after the coronation of 
Asokatt, These accounts would place Candragupta in about 315/314 B. 0., and the coruna- 
tion of Aloka in 257 B. o., but both dates are too late. Now, it is nearly impossible, that 
Pekuyjdaka who was 37, when he was crowned, should have reigned 70 years, and have 
hed a son reigning after him for 60 years.95 But where the error lies is not easily ascertained. 
However, the miscaloulation is rather small, and after all the Ceylonese Chronicles do not 
fozm an obstacle to retaining the adjusted date, 477 B. c. 

If we now sum up the resulta of this short investigation, we have found that Aáoka's ooro- 
netion must have taken place between the years 272-270 B.o., and his real accession to the 

" silos mnd 10 Gaya e? bo cmtmamyof to Naviga. have reigned 40 years; for Kalisoka had 


^ Bud this may be calculated from XT, 12-18 (y. below), and seems to have been about 29 years. 
© He came to onin the lest year of Buddha, Dtpar., IX, 40, on the very night of Buddhas’ death, 





E to Makdv. 1 ff. 
M" this statement tho date of Bindustre can be calculated ; be seems to have 29 years. 
W It is, however, remarkable thet more than one classical author speaks about the high age seaohed by 


ths inhabitants of Taprobene : Of., e. g., Pliny, VI, 33 (24) 
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throne about four years earlier, or 276-274 B.o. If, to obtain a more fixed date, we take the 
last of these years, and suppose that Asoka became king in 274 B.0., and reigned after that time 
41 (44-37) years, he must have died 238 3.0. I further think, that the Brahmanical statement 
concerning Bindusára is more correct than the Buddhist, and that the absolutely longest 
duration of his reign that we can assume is 25 years; this would fix his time between 299- 
274 B.0., and T should rather prefer to think that he began to reign some years later, Candrea- 
gupta would have reigned between 323-290 B.o., and this seems to me to be very probable ; 
for from Justin XV, 4, I fail to draw any other conclusion than that Candragupta became 
king of Magadha a certain time ere he conquered the western provinces*®, even if he really 
did gee Alexander before that time.8? If Megasthenes, as seems sure, came in 808-802 p.o. to 
the court a&tPá(aliputra98 and lived there some years, the earliest date for Candragupta’s 
death may be 299 n.o., for Megasthenes certainly speaks of him as being alive. 

The space of 164 years between 477 and 323 2.0. would then be filed up by Ajatesstru 
and his lineage and the Nanda Kings. Ajatadatru is said to have reigned 24 years after 
Buddha, and so we may probably fix his death at about 463 3.0, ;8° Udaya or Udáyi, 
however, who waa, in my opinion, certainly the last of the Saisunagas, is said by the Purina 
to have reigned 38, by the Ceylonese chronicles only 16 years. But here aleo we must consider, 
the testimony of the Jains, with which I shall deal below, and it seems rather to confirm the 
Puranio view. Itis certain from the Digha Ntkaya, that Ud&yi was thought to have been 
born and to have already attained some age when Ajaté-atru visited Buddha; but 
notwithstanding this he may have reigned about 80 years. This would bring us down to 
roughly 425 or 420 ».0., or 100 years before Candragupte. And this time may have been 
filled up principally by the Nandas, who reigned according to Hemacandra 95 years 
(aee below), and according to what I have tried above to make out from the Puráta about 
85 years. As concerns Susuniga the name is very suspicious, for Sisuniga was founder 
of the dynasty to which Bimbisára, eto., belonged ; if Kalésoka really existed, he may have 
beena Nanda. As the dynasty of the Eaitunfgas may thus have ceased about 420 B.0., and 
this is not very much at variance with the statement of Hemacandra regarding the time of 
Nands's accession, I think that date may as an approximation be approved. And I find no 
objection whatever to acceptmg the vear 477 B.o. as the most probable date for the 
Nirvåns of Buddha. 








^ The opinion of Mr. Vineent A. Smith, Marly History, p. 115 sq. ia the opposite one, but I cannot 
approve 1b. 


U Plutarch, Ales. ch. 72. 55 Smith, L c. p. 118 sq. 
9 These 24 show a rom»rkable coincidenoe the statement of the Purdnas thas Aj&texatro 
reigned for 25 yeera& Does really imply the use of a reckoning from the N. of B 


this existing 
in the time in whioh the Puranio let of kings originated ? There is, of course, another ooinokdenoe in the 
36 years of Asoka In the Purdya and the 37 years after his coronation by the Buddhista. 


© As for the regsons adduced by Mr. Vineent A. Smith, Nariy History, p. 42 f., for dating the Nirvana 
at 487/80 B. a, they do not soami bo be. oonyinoing at all Concerning Virsagapya and yaviea, thay 
were contemporeries of Vasubendbu, and are in Chinese sources to have lived * 900 after the 
Nirvüpo; but M. N. Pérl, B N FAO. XI, 889 ff, has showed with sufficient evidence, that the Chinese 
Soe a at tha beginning of tho eirth oentary B. 0, and that Vasubendhu really lived 
betoro A,D. As for the‘ reoord ” A Indicating the year 
486 B. 0, as the N: i$ seams at first rather important; but when we consider, that the Buddhista of 
different schools have all gone astray about the date, and that no ane of them, as far as T know, has ever 


counted with the year 486 n, d, ib seems ei just this singlo record should have kept 

for i 409-500. talk ke 
years A.B. (Piu L o, p. 361), As for the twadition that Afoke lived 250 years’ 
2 dhe-hwang-ti (245-210 ». c), this wonld bring the date 
Be eek Me ad ee ft, they are 
and on too 


ria pony 258 in the Sahsarém. 
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If then 477 B.o., is the most credible date for the death of Buddha that seems to be 
avalable, he must have been born about 557 8.0., as he was 80 years old when he died. And 
aa tae Páli texte—our only souroe on. this subjeot—inform us that he was 29 years old at the 
time of his renunciation, and 36 when he attained Buddhahood, this last event must have 
happencd about 520 B.o. From these caloulations, which cannot be very wrong, it is quite 
clear that if Mahfvira had died 527 5.0., as one tradition asserta, he and his great rival would 
absolutely never have oome into contact with each other, and all the statements of the Pali 
texis concerning Niétaputta and his followers would be only fancy and invention from the 
beg-nning to the end, which seems a quite unjustifiable supposition. 

Thus we have seen that if Buddha died 477 B.0., as he may really have done, chorea 
no poesibiliiy of 527 3.9., being the right date for Mahavira; and we have seen above that 
this date, based on the calculation that Mahavira died 470 years before the commencement 
of the Vikrama era, rests on no solid ground. Bo there is no doubt that we must reject this 
date and try to obtain another, which fits better with the chronological caloulations. As such 
a dete has already long ago’been suggested by Professor Jacobl,°1 I have here merely to lay 
stress upon his argumenta and try to confirm them by some new reasons. 

; i. 
The Jain tradition aseording to Hemaeandra and the real date of Mahavira. 

Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1170), the greatest of all Jain writers, in his StAavirávalicarita, 
ugnally called Parisi faparvan, has given a sort of history of the time between Bimbis&ra and 
Sancprati, the grandson and successor of Atoka. This often very fanciful and legendary histori- 
cal record is given as & sort of appendix to what is the real object of the poem, the history of 
the old Jain patriarchs or pontiffs. But I am rather convinced that, confused and 
legendary as the record may be, it contains here and there some hints of real historical value, 
which may be used for the calculation of Mah&vira’s date. 

Sreyika (-Bimbiséra) and his son Künika (-Ajatacatru) are well-known to the Jains, 
but the dates of their reigns are, as far as I know, never given. In VI, 21 ff, Hemacandra 
tella us how Kfiyika died in Campá, and was succeeded by his son Ud&yin, who founded the 
new capital, Páfaliputra. This king was a stout Jaina, and became very powerful, but he 
met with a sad fate, for the son of a king, whom he had deposed, managed to get into his palace 
disguised as a Jain monk, and murdered him. Udayin had no heirs and consequently the 
five royal appurtenances were sent out to find & successor to him. The choice was rather 
strange, for it fell upon a certain Nanda, the son of a courtesan by a barber (VI, 231 ff.), and 
he vas consequently anointed king. This took place 00 years after the death of Mahévira, 


&occrding to VI, 243 : 
ananiaram Vardhamánasváminirvá: dodbóaréi 


gatàyüm sastivaisaryam esa Nando’ bhavas m pa || 
This first Nanda seems not to be very unfavourably judged by Hemacandra, and this 
may lead us to believe that he was thought to have been to some degree a ‘protector of the 
Jair faith. Such a suggestion seems really to be confirmed by a document of great value, the 


insoription of Khéravela at Udayagiri. For there he speaks twice of a Na(m)darája, who must, , 


of course, have been a member of the Nanda dynasty ; and although the first passage is by 


no naeans clear, and the second one badly mutilated, the latter seems to tell ua that ey 


«made the king of Magadha bow down at the feet of the highest (or first Jina), brought away ( 
by Nandarája' (páde va(e)dápayasi Namdardjantiasa agajinasa); the agrajima, may , 
Mahavira or Rabha, it does not matter which, but so much seems olear, that a Nanda king 


had taken away an idol of a: Jing9?* during a raid into Kalisga. And why should he have ` 


chosen so strange an object, if he had not been a believer in the Jina} Morsover, 


Fea 
A viii i similar instance is told about Pradyote and Udayana in Jaeobi's Aragonii 1 Afrzd- 
mL sq. 
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‘Udayin, the predecessor of Nanda, was a faithful Jaina, and Ajátaíastru may have been 
something of the s&me.?* No wonder then that the Buddhists style them ‘a lineage of 
parricides ', which elsewhere is only known to suit Aj&teéatru. 
.  Thussixty years elapsed between the Nirváusa of Mahévira and the accession of Nanda. 
This period was evidently, according to the Jains, filled up by part of the reign of Künika 
{Ajataéatru) and the whole reign of Udayin, and I have tried above to prove, that Udáyin waa 
moat probably the last of his dynasty. Now if Buddha died, as I think proved, in 477 B.O., 
Ajitatatro must have become king 485 B.0., i.¢., eight years before the Nirvina. The first 
enterprise of the new ruler was a war with the old king of Kosala, the brother of his father’s 
second wife. Now the Bhagavati, Saya XV,% states that the heresiarch Gosila, the bitter 
rival of Mahavira, died at Srévasti, just after that war, and that Mahavira survived him for 
16 years. That this statement coincides with the other dates given concerning Goeála is 
geen from the fact that he claimed to have attained Jinahood two years before Mabávira, 
when the latter was 40 years old, and that after that time they did not see each other for 
16 years. Their next and last meeting did not occur before the year of Goeála'sdeath. So 
Mahavira must have been 56 years old, when Gosåla died, and as he attained the age of 72, 
he consequently did survive him for 16 years.°¢ These 16 years bring us down to a time 
shortly after 470 5.0., say about 468-67, and this coincides quite with the date proposed by 
Professor Jasohi for the death of Mahavira on the authority of Hemacandra. There is no 
exact statement, as far as I know, that Mahavira died during the reign of Kürika-Ajátefatru, 
but there is also nothing said concerning an interview between him and Udayi ; and I think 
we must rather conclude that the reign of Ajáteéatru is correctly stated in the Buddhist 
chronicles to have lasted for about 30 years, but that the reign of Ud&yi must have 
lasted for more than 16, or even more than 33 years, if really there was no one between 
Ajitesatru and him.°T 

The Nandas, served by very clever ministers, descendants of Kalpaka, the minister of 
the first Nanda, were nine in number. The minister of the last of them was the famous Sakatala, 
here said to have been the father of Sthülabhadra, the seventh (or ninth) pontiff of the Jain 
church, who died 215 (or 219) after Mahavira. The stories of Nanda, Sakatélaand Vararuci, 
and of the youth of Candragupte and his connection with Cánakya seem all to be merely fairy 
teles: albeit it is remarkable, that they are found already in the commentaries on the 
Avaiyaka Nirywki, and agree partly with the tales in Kathdsartiségara, etc., and to a still 
greater extent with the stories told in the Makévamea (iké 119, 8 ft; 121, 22 ff.93 But this can- 
not be of any value to us here, and only proves furthermore, that ‘some centuries after the 
beginning of our era popular stories about the epoch of the Nandas and the Mauryus were 
current in India’ (Jacobi, Parsi.tap. p. 50 n. 2). After all the only useful passage is here 
the verse VIII, 339: 

evam ca irimahéviramukte varsatate gate | 
pascapa;icáadadhike Oandragupto’ bhavan arpa || 

Which Jacobi’? has already emphasised as giving another and better tradition concern- 

ing the death of Mahavira. The similarity in construction between the expression : 





t Conoerning M Pollow; Of. Dr. Hoernle's Urds App. I and Havin d Binoyl, p. 260 sq. 
"the war seems clear Irom (lie statement the Bhug p. 1254 og thas 
allusion to the war is included in the doctrine of the ' eight finalitdes’ of Goedla. Of. Hoernle i. op. 263. 
EU Hoernle Uode. ILE 110. 
9 Uf Ajütacatru survived Buddbs for 14, he must have survived Mahavira for 14 years, if wo acoepb 
467 9.0. for the latter, and then Uday! would have reigned for 48 years according to the statement 
pint enone concerning 60 yeara between the death of Mabáviru and Nanda's acoesmon. This seems 
to ba a very long timo, for ho is spoken of aa & boy alread at his father's interview with Buddha, some 30 
poses Batore hls own Sesion to the EE D 
4 Cf Turnour MP f. and belier, Dipos. M dte M 
between this text and the Pac esta to he thant ie deta The M seems 
to be late (Geiger L o p. 87), but it contains old materia 


9 Kalpas. p. 8 ft. 
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Candragwpio ' bhavas arpak. 
and the end of verse VI, 248 : 
¢ esa Nando ' bhavan arpah : 


is scarcely fortuitous, and seems to infer the conclusion, that Hemacandra borrowed such verses 
veroatim from an older source, or perhaps translated them from old chronological gátkás in 
Prékrit. As Hemacandra only tells us that Candragupta was succeeded by his son Bindus&ra 
(VIL, 445), and the latter again by his son Asoka? (CX, 14 ff), who in his turn left the 
throne to his grandson Sampratil0°, the son of Kupgála ([X,35 fL), and a faithful Jains, 
without giving their dates or any further references to chronology, we may assume with 
Jacobi that he took as correct the tradition of 255 years elapsing between the acoceaion of 
Ceadragupte and the Vikrama era, This would then make up the time between the death of 
Majfkvtra and the accession of Vikrama till 255-1-105—410 years, and involve the conclusion 
that MA hâ vira died 467 5.0., which in my opinion is the date best fitted for all circumstances 
corneoted with it, and may be deemed the right one. 

This gives, in conformity with the tradition reported by Merntuiga, 312 B.o. as the year of 
Camdragupte's accession: & rather puzzling date. For I do not believe in the suggestion 
thatthe Måurya era was made to begin in 312 3.0., to make it to coincide with the Seleucidan 
era; forif Candragupta, as we know, expelled Seleucus from India, and even took from him 
a part of his Bactrian Dominions, there is no reason whatsoever why he should have adjusted 
his era after that of a conquered enemy. Moreover, Candragupta probably never founded 
a new era (cf. above p. 170). But as Candragupta now is sald to have been anointed king 
in “55 after Vira, this may stand in connexion with some event of great importance to the 
Jains, and I think ib does so too. - 

- The time of Candragupte was undoubtedly a period of affliction and distress for the Jain 
ehiroh. Notonly isit very probable that the royal protection of the sect ceased, for, although, 
the Jains themselves claim Candragupta to have been a believer and even a monk during 
his last years, there is little doubt that the policy of Canakya was by no means favourable to 
the heretical sects, and in fact the connexion of the Jgins with Eastern India, which ceases 
completely after Asoka (with the single exception for the reign of Kháravela, whose time is 
uncertain), seems even earlier to become rather faint. But also under the reign of Candra- 
gupta happened the dreadful famine of 12 years, which is represented as having caused the 
schsmatio movement, that marks, no doubt, the commencement of the Svetambara and 
Digambara sects. At the time when Candragupta became king, the Jain church was for 
one of the few times in ita long history governed by two pontiffs, Bambhütavijaya and 
Bhadrabáhu ; but the former died exactly in the year after Candragupta's accession, or 156 
after Vira, which may, after all, perhaps be the very same year as Hemacandra, 
Pacifistap. viii, 889, says that the one hundred and fifty-fifth year had passed (gaia) ; 

anc so I have no doubt that it is this very event, which has made Hemacandra place the 
commencement of Oandragupta’s reign in the very year corresponding to 312 (or 311) s. o., 
instead of ten or eleven years earlier. For Sambhftavijaya’s death marks the end of' 
. & period in the history of Jainism. It is true that Bhadrabáhu, who died fifteen years 
later, and Sthfilabhadra, who became his successor, knew both the 14 pérvas, the latter, 


^ nne mae on Of BKQIDEI as succomice: of A dois in Gee a iroportance fror 

this As was known from Nigárjuni ingoriptions, that ka was succeeded in Magadha pp onouda, 

of whom the Jams know nothing, the of Mr. Vineent A, Smith, Barly History p 181, that the 
to me 


than in Magadh 
thrown about 185 n. 0. However, it is remarkable that Pdsamitta (Putyamtira) is 
Maced i he ani verso by ga as havibg reigned $0 yoars, and ata ig 
mub coincide with 204—174 a.o I cannot account ‘or this statement, which seems to be 
iu munie e igor lean iba ditd ol Mirada 
1 qf. mas, Records of the Gupta 17 5g.; Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 8n. 1; Vinsent A. Smith 
Bory latory pp. 38 n. 1; 40. n. 1; 187 a8 601 Foal, J eas. 019, p nk ; 


^ 
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however, with the restriction not to teaching the last four of them to others. So 
the Digambaras consider Bha&drabühu as the last írwakevalém, while the Svetambaras 
consider Sthálabhadra as such*. It seems from this that Bhadrabáhu was a more impor- 
tant person than Sambhitavijaya, and no doubt he was; but after all Bhadrabáhu 
was, albeit the pontiff of the whole church, something of a seotarian, for he left behind a party 
of his followers in Magadha, when he himself went to the south. And that party, which 
withdrew with him, did not afterwards approve of either the conduct of the monks who re- 
mained at home, or their canon. And as Bhadrabahu afterwards went away to Nepal, and 
was not very willing to help the council in gathering the sacred texte?, he seems not to have 
been in full agreement with their task, or to have fully approved af it. And so, after all, Bambhe- 
tavijaya is in fact the last pontiff of the original old, undivided church, unaltered since the 
days of Mah&vira himself, whilst his far more famous colleague Bhadrabéhu came, through 
the influence of the disturbed period, into a somewhat different position. So I think we might 
safely conclude that Candragupta was placed in the years of Sambhfitavijaya’s death, just 
in the same way as we have heard Palaka become king on the night of Mahávira's Nirvana‘, 

Other circumstances in favour of 467 5.0. as the year of Mahavira’s death have been 
discussed by Professor Jacobl in his introduction to the Kalpastira, and I shall here only 
dwell shortly on two pointe, which seem to be of importance for this question. 

All Jain tradition from Hemacandra® downwards gives 170 after Vira as the year of 
Bhadrab&hu's death. This would be 357 B.o., if we accepted the traditional date, but 297 3.0., 
if we accept the date of Profeasor Jacobi; and the latter is the only" possible one, for all Jain 
tradition also brings Bhadrab&hu into the closest connexion with Candragupta,and this 
excludes totally the year 857 B. c. 

$148 of the J'inacaritra of the Kalpasiira tells us that the work was finished 980 years 
after Mahavira, but makes the significant addition that in another recension (véyaxaniare) 
the number is 998. The commentaries, all going back to the old cérzi,* refer this date to 
different events :— 

(1) The Council of Valabhi under Devarddhigaoin, where the Siddhénia was written 
in books; 

(2) The Council of Mathura under Skandila, who probably revised the Siddhénia ; 

(3) The publio recitation of the Kalpastira before king Dhruvasena of S to 
console him for the death of his son, and 

(4) The removal of the Pajjésan by Kâlakâcârya®. 

As for the council of Skandila at Mathura, it has here been confused with the far more 

important and famous one at Valabhi, where the Siddhânta was undoubtedly settled in ita 
present shape ; but if it ever took place, it was oertainly of a far earlier date, and cannot be 
considered here.? But the statements concerning the Council at Valabhi and the publio 
recitation of the Kalpastira before king Dhruvasens of Anandapura are of great interest. 
Unfortunately, we have no statement concerning Anandapura, except that the commentaries 
identify it with Maha@sthana, but this does not help us much. However, we must take in 
consideration the following facte :— 


proved 

it is not, contains absolutely n ng Of sectarian, oe Jain Vene, otopi pure iho paio 33 a 
where Aperéjite, Jayanta and Vi DA RA are spoken of amongst other gods. However, this is in my 
opinion of no great importance. The Hrikakara mentioned on p, 199 eto, may denote a Jain seint, bub we 
must remember that is a title to ascekios of various schools in the PAH oanon. 

uM NRI I E 
báhu as the one, &60b! Kalpar. p. 11: Z. 4 sq. 

1 For all details on this Men seo the paper of Professor Jasobl on ‘the origin of the Bvetambara 


Wi arce ea in ZDMG. 88, 1 ft. 
' * Paritigiap. ix, 112, T Jooebl Kolpas. p. 25. 
* fto SBS. XXL, 270 n. 


is the third in the list of the Jains and, of course, not is the seme as the enemy of 
Gardabhills, who flourished 470 after Vira; Cf. Jacobl, ZDMG. 34, 247 ff. 
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(1) Dhbruvasena is by no means & very common name. It belongs to a oertain 
dynasty at Valabhi, and we know, that Dhruvasena I came to the throne in A.D. 526 ; 

(2) This Dhruvasena had apparently no son, for he was suooeeded in a. D. 540, by hi 
brother Guhasena!? ; and 

(8) If we take 407 5.0.,8s the year of Mahavira’s decease, and count with one 
redaction of the Kalpastira—that this version was a really old and valuable one is shown 
by the fact that it is mentioned in the ultimate redaction of the canon—993 years from that 
event, we will find a most remarkable coincidence, for 093—467 is=-526, or just the year of 
Dhruvasena's accession to the throne of Valabhi. 

From these facta I do not hesitate to draw the conolusion, that, the great council at 
Valabhi was held just in the year of Dhruvasena’s accession, and that consequently the present. 
text of the life of Mahavira in the Kalpas&ra, which had been finally settled there, was 
publicly recited before Dhruvaaena. And this forms in my opinion & very valuable confirma- 
tion of the suggestion that the real year of Maháviras death was 467 B.C. 

There is only one more question to be dealt with here. It will be immediately pointed 
out by scholars, who do not find this suggestion acceptable, that it is  expreeely contradicted 
by the statement in the Pali canon concerning Náteputta's death at Pava while Buddha was 
staying at Samagama in the Sakya-land, consequently before the decease of Buddha himself, 
I fully admit this, but T believe that a somewhat careful consideration of the question will 
show that this statement is of no great value. 

Evidence—and rather, strong evidenoe—has been brought forward by Professor Jaeobl 
and in this treatise for rejeoting the year 527 B. 0.. and accepting instead, on the authority 
of Hemacandra, the year 467 B. 0. And I must add that I consider this evidence too strong 
-to be thrown over on account of this passage in the Pali canon.. 

The passage is found in Digha Nik II, 117 sq.; 209 sq. and Majjk. Nik., 1L, 243 7.14 ana 
tells us that while Buddha stayed at Simagama, the report was brought to him that his rival 
had died at Pava, and that the nirgrantkas were divided by serious schiams and almost on the 
point of breaking up the whole community. The statement concerning Pávà is partly correct, 
for Mahavira died, acordiug to the Jain tradition also, at Paya, and partly wrong, for as I have 
shown above? the Buddhists do not mean the Paiva near Rajag:ha, which is still a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jains, but the little town near Kusinára, where Buddha took his last meal 
in the house of Cunda. Even this circumstance arouses suspicion. Moreover, I have pointed 
aut above that the meeting with Upáli, which is said later to have been the real cause of 
Mahavira’s death, implies nothing of that sort in the oldest texts. And finally the story con- 
>erning the schism makes the report still more suspicious, for the Jain texte know absolutely 
aothing about this, but seem to represent the state of the community at this event as an 
antirely peaceful one ; and they generally conoeai nothing concerning the schisma. But 

nstead of this, they tell us of two minor schisms ocourring’ as early as during the lifetime of 
she Prophet,!5 not to mention the everlasting trouble with Gosila and his followers, finished 
only by the death of this heresiarch. Accordingly I think, that some faint reports of these 
sohisms reached the authors of the Nikáyas, and were confused by them by the similarly 
somewhat dim knowledge of the death of Ná&taputta at Pavai—for which they mistook the 
lace of the same name more familiar to them—with the story told in tho canon. After all, 
= cannot find in this legend an obstacle to the result of the investigation as expounded 
above, and I wish to note two other ciroumstanoces, whioh fit in very well with the opinion 
ss to Mahavira being somewhat later than Buddha, 


M, If Skandile, the president of the Council, is the same person as the one nientzonod in à Pujtdvak 
published by Klatt, Tengrwse an DAMIingl p. 64 ff., he is sud to have died 414 after Vira, i.e., 113 D.C. 
1: That the ee -of brothers was no rule in this dynasty is ween from the fact thas Gubasene 
ugain wos waa suooeeded by his son Gubasena IT in ap. 550. 
B Quoíad end treated by Chalmers, JAB. 1895, p. 605 aq. 
fer p 
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The Jain creed is called in D. N. M., 67 aq.; M. N. I., 977 ; 5. N.I, 66; oto., cütuwryáma 


* consisting in four reetrictiong.'1* But this is not the creed of Mah&vira, who enforced five | 


great vows upon his followers, but of hia predecessor Pár.va the last firthakara but one. And 
there seems in fact to be amongst the Jains themselves some confusion concerning the 
number of the ‘ great vows.’15 This is evidently no mistake on the part of the Sémaiiiia 


phalasula and other Buddhist texte, but rather depicts the state of things such as it was, I 


when Buddha and Mahá vira came into closer contact with each other; and from this we may ` 
perhaps concludé that Mahavira did not finally fix his dootrine of the five vows before & i 
somewhat later date, when Buddha was already out of any connection with him. 

Moreover, Bimbiséra is the main ruler in the Buddhist canoniogl texta, and Aj&taíatru | 
does not appear so very much there, whioh strengthens the statement that Buddha's life was ' 
already in the beginning of his reign co ming to its end. But in the canon of the Jains’ Kayika 
plays a far more important rôle in the life of Mahavira, and is certainly taken as much notice 
of as his father, if not more; and while the Buddhista represent their master as visiting and 
being visited by these kings in Rajagrha, the old capital of Magadha, amongst the Jains 
Campa, the new capital of Kinika, is almost as often mentioned as the scene of the inter- 
views between the king andthe prophet. This, too, undoubtedly pointe to a later period of ' 
Ajáta atru's reign. ' 


| 


I have now reached the end of this investigation. It may be said with justioe that most ` 


of what it contains has been said in one form or another before ; but this is an inevitable evil, 
common to all such researches of a more general kind. Moreover, T do not regret it, because I ' 
have found it most convenient to lay once more before the reader the whole mass of facte, which ' 


enables them far better to form a proper opinion, whether it agrees with that suggested above '' 
or not. And I think, that the question concerning the date of Mahavira is a very important ` 


one, and deserves to be discussed with the aid of as much material as may be available. IfI ` 
cannot expect that all scholars will agree with my conclusion—which is in faot only that long ` 

o suggested by Professor Jacobl, which I have tried to confirm by some new argumente— ' 
1. may at least hope that the preceding discussion may be of some use in drawing the attention 
ot scholars to a problem, which seems for a long time to have been somewhat neglected. Now ; 


material, not available to me, will perhaps be supplied, and may furnish another solution of ': 


the question ; for the present I see no possibility of arriving at any solution, harmonising ' 
better with the various faote connected with and depending upon the date under consideratio, . 
Note,—It has perhaps ocourred to the reader of thie paper that I have nowhere quoted ;/ 
the introduction by Professor Geiger to his translation of the Mahkévarea (London 1912). 
In fact, I did not read this treatise before I had finished my paper, and consequently some cf |, 


the conclusions drawn by me are simply repetitions of what has already been proved by : 


Professor Geiger. But, notwithstanding the unsurpassed knowledge of this eminent scholar ' 


on matters connected with the Ceylonese tradition, I cannot agree with the main result af his i 


chronological investigations. As for my reasons for believing the date of Buddha's death to |' 
be 477 B. C. they have been set forth above ; and I am not convinced of their inoorrectneas by | 
the possibls existence of a Ceylonese era counting from 483 B. C., traces of which cannot be , 
discovered before the eleventh century A. D., or about 1500 years after Buddhu's death, 
And when Professor Gelger fixes the date of À:6ka's Coronation to 264 2. o., he has neglected | i 
the opigraphical evidence, according to which the 13th year after that event fell between ' 


260 and 258 B. o. And ia comparison. with the contemporaneous inscriptions tho evidenoe , 


of the Ceylonese chronicles is, of course, valueless. 

In concluding this paper I wish to exprees my most sincere thanks to Dr, F. W. Thomas, ` 
who has had the great amiability to go through my manuscript in order to correct the 
numerous passages inconsistent with the usage of the English language. i l 











4 Of, Leumann, Ind. Siud. XVII, 98 ff. U Of, Obujjémá dame in Uttar, XXIIT, 13. | 


M Of. Dr. Hoernle in Hastings’ Bacyolopadia I, 264. 
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COBRA MANILLA, 

Ix Hobeon-Jobson the name of this mako is 
derived fram Mahrifbt masr, which is said to be 
' eonreoted with Sanskrib mans, ‘a jewel’. But 
‘Manilla’ sama rather to go back to masauh, 
which, according to the Ditotionnatre Tamoul- 
Fran ;ais, is a corruption of masnuss, ‘ earth-cater, ' 
from mas, ‘oarth,’ and wa, ‘toeat.’ In the 
Madras Presidency this snake is popularly believed 


to eat earth and to have two heads, one in tront 
and one behind, which it uses alternately for six 
months! ‘The Anglo-Indian form ‘ Cobra Manilla’ 
was taken over from Portuguese, where cobra means 
‘a snake’ and weamüha ‘a bangla’ As shown 
above, the second of the name 1s due to a 
popular etymology of the Tamil magsuli. 
E. Huurzscx, 
[This makes the cobra manile to be the well 
known Indian water aake—the domunak.—Ep.] 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Bower Manuscript. Faoslmile leaves, Nagari 
transcript, Romanised transliteration and English 
translation, with notes, edited by A. F. Ropour 
Homsas, OLE, MA, PLD., Oalouttia. Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, India, 1893-1912, 
Archseological Survey of India New Imperial 
Berijos. Vol. X XII, Fol xoviü. 401 pp. 

Tuis monumental edition of the Bower manu- 
soript is the result of long and laborious work 
-extending over more than twenty yoara Is 
commenced in the summer of 1891, and the 
introductory remarks were written in April 1914. 
The learned editor has had to contend with very 
great difficulties, bub then his patient and careful 
work has resulted in addmg considerably to our 
knowledge of ancient Indien medicine and Indian 
civilisation generally. 

Though the discoveries of the first decennium of 
yar oentury have brought to light fragments which 
are considerably older than the Bower manuscript, 
his latter one oocupies a unique position, in so far 
as its discovery and publication in Oaloutta, to use 
he words of the editor, ‘ started the whole modern 


movement of the archwologica] exploration of 


Zaateen Turkestan. ' It is not necessary ir this 
hort notice to follow the different stages in this 
development. Suffice it to remind of the fact that 
xheee explorations have in a remarkable degree 
widened the scope of Indian philology and research. 
We are now able to see, much more clearly than 
waa formerly the case, what a predominant rale 
Indian civilisation played in Asia at a very early 
period, and to trace the various elements that 
‘contributed to the history of Central and Eastern 
£sim during long centuriea And from the finds in 
Turkestan unexpected light has already been 
tarown on many questions concerning Indian 
Iadian history. Every student of Indian history 
aad archmology will consequently view the Bower 
rcanuscript with pety, and greet a careful edition 
.o it, such as the one we owe to the real of 
Ir. Hoernle, with gratitude, 








The ohief contents of the Bower manuscript are 
medical, and of considerable interest for the history 
of Indian medicine That is a consequence of the 
fact that i$ seeme possible to, settle the question 
about the date of the mannecript with some confi- 
dence. The result of a careful study of Indian 
pelmography and the alphabet of the Bower 
manusoript has led Dr, Hoernle to the conclumon 
that the time of writing was the second half of the 
fourth ‘century A. D. The learned ertor has 
succeeded in addueing very valid reasons for this 
dating. Ho also tries to show that the writers wer 
natives of India who had migrated to Kuonar 
One of them is supposed to hail from the northern, 
and the two other ones from the southern part of 
the northern area of the Indian Gupta script. 
“But the fact that they use birch-bark as thar 
writing material shows that the oounwy, from 
which more immediately they migrated to Kuohbar, 
must have been Kashmir or Udydna; and the 
quality of the biroh-berk which they use, suggests 
that they wrote their respective party of the 
Bower Manuscript after their settlemeatin Kuchar, 
when their store of birchbark had ran short,” 

It is of coursc impossible to prove these theses 
with absolute certainty, Wo know that the Indian 
Brahm! alphabes was introduced into Eastern 
Turkestan in the Kusha:a period, and we also 
know that its Turkestan varieties did not change 
much in the course of the centuries. It is therefore 
just possible that the date of the Bower manuscript 
is a little later than assumed by Dr. Hoernie, and 


think the most likely one, Only I should not attach 
much importance to such features where the 
alphabet of the Bower manuscript agrees with 
"Arad& That latter alphabet seems to have been 
used over & comperatively wide area, and, -more- 
over, ib does not occur in epigraphioal records 
before 'a much later time. 


1 Compare f. i. forms such as parimükskay&t with the common Khotent change of 4 to à. 
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At all eventa, however, tho Bower manusoript is 
much older then anything of the same kind so far 
found in India. It has already been remarked 
that it has been written by more than one hand. 
There seem to have been altogether three scribes, 
ant the last one seams to have been a man 
Yasamitra, %6., Yagomitra, by name, Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he may have been a Buddhist monk and 
probebly & man of repute. This he infers from the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relio 
cham ver of a stúpa, which he thinks shows that 
they must bave been the property of the person in 
whose honour the wýpa was erected; and to be 
accorded such an honour that person must have 
been a monk of acknowledged eminence.’ I am 
afraid that this conclusion ise little rash. The 
manuscript was evidently deposited as a votive 
offering, but nothing authorises us to believe thas it 
had belonged to the person in whose honour the 
såpa wea rooted. 

The manusorpt consista of seven different parte, 
which were put together in the shape of an Indian 
pM. A similar book from Turkestan has been 
Illustrated in fig. 6 and 7, of which the latter has 
been placed upside down Parts I-LI are purely 
medical; Part I is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
deworipiaon, Part 1l contains a handbook of 
prescriptions covering the whole field of internal 
medicine ‘and called Nevanttaka; Part Il im a 
fragment of a similar work; Paris IV and V 
contain two short manuals of cubomanoy, and Parts 
VI and VII contain two different portions of a pro- 
wective charm agsinsb make bites and other evila 
The moss important is Part YI, the Naventiaka, 
This anonymous tract can hardly be younger than 
aboot 300 A D On the other hand, ib quotes 
copious extracts from works like the Charaka 
Sehhid and the Suérwia Saybhetd, of which the 
former is asorihed to a contemporary of Kanishka. 
It m evident thas the existenoe of a record like the 
Bower manuscript thus becomes important for the 
chronology of Indian medicine, From the fact, on 
the other hand, that Faylehka’s contemporary 
Charaka was recognmed asa great authority by 
the suthor of the Nawontiaka, ib is not possible 
to draw any other inference as to the date of 
Kanishka than thas he must have ruled before 
A, D. 300, supposing that: Dr. Hoernle's dating 
is correct, : 

The history and chronology of Indian medicine 
iss far from being settled, Dr. Hoernle’s work 
ea editor of the Bower mannecript haa naturally led 
to his taking up the study of these questions on s 
broader basis in his Osteology of the Anoleni 





Indians and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatio- 
Bocie&y. The most important contribution, how. 
ever, is the edition of the Bower manuscrips 
ibwelf The exoellent faosimile plates will be of 
the utmost use to the palmographiss dn settling 
various questions connected with the Brihmt 
alphabet and its history in India and Central Asia, 
The text itself, with the careful translation and 
with the ooplous indexes, will prove extremely , 
useful to the student. Ib is a consequence of the 
long duration of the whole work that many pointa, 
which from the beginning seemed too difficult, 
have, in the course of time presented a different 
aspect, and it ke only natural that the editor has, 
in many cases, arrived at new and better results in ` 
the course of his work. In order to hring the 
whole edition up to dete, be has thus reprinted nob 
^ few pages, so that the binder may, sometimes, 
experience some difficulty. Before taking up the 
study of the work ib will alo be advisable to 
consult the lies of emendations and misprinis in 
order to avoid unneoewery work and trouble, | 
Everybody who goes to this study and is able to 
form an opinion of the difficulties thet had to be. 
overbome in editing and tranalating texte dealing 
with subjects so unsstisfactomly known es Indian 
medicine and written in an alphabet which was, 
some twenty years ago, so little known that it 
baffled the efforta of experienced Indian scholars, 
wil feel sincerely thankful to the editor for the 
xeslous and unremitting work he haa devoted to hig 
task. Ho is himwelf to be congratulated on ths 
excellent way in which he has acquitted himself of 
Is, and the splendid edition which is now presented 
to the public is a fine monument of his critioak 
moholarehip. Our thanks are also due to the Indian 
Government, under whose auspices the Bower 
menusoript has been published The edition itself 
bears testimony to the fine spirit prevailing amonget 
ite officers, For everybody knows that muob 
unselfish devotion is needed ib order to take up a 
work of this kind, which must necessarily be slow 
and which will inevitably prevent the scholar who 
undertakes it from devoting his spare time to 
studies that bring more immediate resulta. 

It would not be proper in this place to enter 
upon s minute disoussion of details and to paint 
out pach cases where it is now posible to amend 
Dr. Hoernke’s results He hag himself laid before. 
us all the materials upon which such a eriticiem oan. 
be based. For the present the critio must be 
content to give expression to a feeling of sincore 
gratitudo and admiration, Tho incessant zeal and 
the yneelfah devotion which have always charao- 
terised Dr. Hoernlo's work, ia preeminently evident 
in this edition, and is sure to win the highest 
recognition from scholars and from the Government: 
in whose services i+ has been completed. 


fre Kowow. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY. Da L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 
OHAPTER IH. 
Deelension of Nouns. 


$53. Old Western Rajasthant possesses all the three genders of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramea, and go do Modern Gujar&ti and Márw&;t. As & rule the Sanskrit gender is 
retained both in tatsamas and tadbhavas ; exceptions, however, are nob wanting, as is to be 
observed in cognate vernaoulars. In many of these exceptions, indeed, the change of gender 
had already been effected in the Prakrit ; in the others it took place subsequently and was 
brought about either by the influence of a synonym of a different gender or, in the case of a 
few masculino nouns habitually used in the locative or instrumental, by mistaking for 
feminine the terminal ^i, (<°a!) of the postpositions, with which they were construed. 
ILustrations of the different cases are ; 

kalatra (fem,) “ Wife” (Yog. ii, 76; See.$ 133)< Skt. kalaira-(neut.), 

káya (fem.) “ Body” (P. 167,488, 578) < of. Jaina Maharastrt kdyd, (fen) (Bhacavasrág- 
yegalaka, T) Sit. biys- (maso.), 

deka (fem.) “ Ditto" (P. 344) <Skt. deka- (maso., neut.), 

nåka (neut.) “Noss” (P.811) «Pkt. pakko (maso.), 

vdia (fem.) “Road” (P. 582) < Ap. vajtâ (fen. < Skt. varimá, nominative from 
tariman (neut.), 

våra (fom.) “Time, tarn" «Bkt. våra- (maao.), 

velu, velai (maao.) “Creeper” (P. 548 ff.) « Pkt. veli, veld (fem.), 

-nì pari (fem.) 'Like.." «Ap. .. padrt<Skt. prakérena (maso.) (See $8 8, 75). 

In the case of vira the change of gender was probably brought about through such 
locative constructions aa the following : 

dai (for deat, seo $ 10, (8) ) vdri “This time” (P. 815), 

btji (for bijat) våra“ A second time ” (Dd.) 

The noun ági “ Fire", which in some vernaculars has become feminine, has retained 
ita original masouline gender in the Old Western Rajasthant (of. Indr. 88). 

$ 54. There are two numbers: singular and plural In the direct cases (nominative, 
acousative, vocative) nouns often have only one form for both numbers, and in one oblique 
case (instrumental), a plural inflectional termination has come to be used for the singular also, 

$ ps. The declension is partly inflectional and partly periphrastio. For the purpose of 
stadying the former it will be convenient to divide nominal bases into two classes, vis. oon- 
sonantal and vocal. Consonantal bases end in a oonsonant (or oonjunot) followed by -a, 
waich is dropped before all terminations. This olass comprises all so-called weak ” 
talbhavas and tateamas in °c. Voeal bases may be subdivided into: a) bases ending in a 
vowel different from a, namely: °4,.°s, ^i, °x, °, and b) bases ending in °aa ( « Ap. ?aa «Bkt. 
?aka). The former retain their terminal vowel before all terminations, the latter drop the 
final vowel, just like consonantal bases, and suffix the terminations to the penultimate c, 
In ordinary grammars the latter bases are called “ strong”. They are all tadbhavas, but 

there is one class of tatsamas, vix. lateamas in "aya, which is treated exactly like them. 
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856. The Inflestional declension is limited to the cases following: nominative, accusativa, 
instrumental, ablative, genitive, locative and vocative. Of these the nominative and acou- 
sative have the same termination and so have on the whole the instrumental and locativa, 
the confusion having already taken place in the Apabhramca. Further, the ablative has lost 
ite original case meaning and haa passed into that of the locative, a change of which there 
are also traces in the Apabhramea. In the usual grammars of Modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, the instrumental and genitive oases are now termed as agentive and oblique, but I 
prefer to hold to the older terms, as being more correct from the point of view of historical 
grammar. Nouns are not all subject to inflection in the same degree. As a rule inflecticn 
is common to all nouns in the instrumental, ablative, locative and vocative cases only ; in the 
other cases only vocal bases are inflected and oonsonantal remain unchanged. Thece 
are, however, some exceptions, chiefly formed by consonantal adjectives which may te 
inflected in all cases, consonantal nouns which are sometimes inflected in the nominativa- 
accusative singular, and vocal nouns in "i, °w, which are not inflected in the nominativa- 
acousative and genitive. In the latter three cases, bases in ^i, ° may also optionally reman 
uninflected and bases in °4 are uninfleoted as a rule. Feminine bases in °4, ^i are subject to 
inflection only in the instrumental and locative, and feminine adjectives in °{ remain general-y 
unchanged in all cases alike. Let us now proceed to deal with each case particularly. 

§ g7. Nominative-accusative singular.—(1) Masculine vocal bases take the terminaticn 
-u, from Apabhrapça -u <Skt. -aà, -am. Ex. : : 

` prahurad Adi 51, velad P. 548, 

kugaliw Adi, 77, — vivebarüpiw Adthiv Gil. 1, 

pin Cal. 20, râu Cal. 100, Vi, 59, Ratn. 150, 

Cousonantal bases and vooalio bases in °4 remain uninfleoted and go bases in ^; optionally. Ex. ; 

vidvlea Adi. 75, bálaka Kal. 5, 

sbrathi Cra., rájá Adi. 81. 

Rarely consonantal bases take also -w Ex. : 

Jinavaru Rs. 196, muralivaniu Cal. 28, bobadu Indr. 77. 

In the accusative singular, masouline bases in ^aa form an exception in that they may 
optionally take the ending °af instead of °a#. This ought not to be considered as an 
irregularity, but rather as & survival of the Apabhramca habit of representing Sanskrit °kacs 
by ^6, instead than by ?« (See Pischel, § 352). Instances of such nasalized accusatives are 
chiefly met with in the declension of pronouns and adjectives. Not rarely ?ad is contracted 
to °#, according to § 11, (8). Modern Gujarati and Marwart contract °ad into *6. 

(2) Feminines have the nominative-acousative identical with the base. Substantival 
feminine bases end mostly in^d, *i, rarely in °a, "i. Adjectival feminine bases end always in %. 
So % appears to be the termination characteristic of the feminine gender in Old Western 
Rájasthánt. In Apabbramgs the "i feminine termination had already begun to supersede ^3, 
not only in adjectives, but also in substantives (Cf. bá, Pi&ohel's Materialien sur Kennin-s 
des Apabhramga, XVI). Examples of the four classes of feminine bases are : 

malé Dd. 5, kanyó, Vi. 125, 

ghadi Adi. 20, p&tali Dd. 8, 

pida Cal. 83, tarasa P. 541, åra Cra, 

adpini Kal. 85, tans P. 866, kot P. 391, bhamuM P. 564, seji P. 844, vakhâri Cal. 110. 
Observe that bhamuhs and seji in the last clase are from original nouns In °4, viz.<Skt. *bhee- 
vuká, gayyå (Pischel, $$ 206, 124). These feminine bases in °+ have lost the latter vowel in 
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Poder Gujarat‘, thus: sdpera, taxa, kota, seja, vakhára. The same has been the case with 
cther vernaoulars, as for instance with Hind, as shown by the Old Baiswári, in which feminine 
rouns that in Modern Hindi end in ?a still retain their terminal *s, 

(3) Neuters are infleoted exactly like the masoulines, exoept that they are nasalized. 
Thus their termination is -&, Apabhram¢a employed -w or -am after consonantal bases, and. 
-íl after vocal bases in °aa. Old Western Rajasthant examples aro : 

d&kA& Dag. viii, 34, drogapanad Gil. 3, máthad Cri, karaadiii Indr. 51, yvkad Indr. 11, 
According to § 11, (8), °ad is liable to be contracted into *8, Ex, : 

pahili Dac. iv, táhar8 Kal. 7, kudë Dag. iv. 

In some texta traces are still surviving of the old iater tartiinstion -<Ap. -4, -am. 
I have met with the following : 

jå (KaL, passim) < Ap. j4 « Bkt. yad, 

háy' (Dac.) <Ap. haa « Skt. bhdiam. ` 
In Modern Gujaratt all original neuter& in "aŭ (from bases in °aa) have been simplified into 
“a, a process, of whioh there are already traces in the MS. eee ge ere ae 
ming of the aixteenth century. 

$08. Nominative-accusative plural—(1) Masculine vocal bases add the termination -4, 
which is identical with Apabhrapça -4<Skt. 44. Before this termination,hases in °aa loeo 
their penultimate vowel (according to $9), and bases in ^i (^i), ^& (*w)optionally insert euphonio 
r. Ex: 

gho 1à Indr. 2, sagá Adi. 18, 

pamkkiâ F 722, 28, pasliá P. 100, vivahárid F 728, 4, våmið AdiC., 

kunthuyd Dac. iv, bind4A Dac. iv, 8 
Consonantal bases and, optionally, vocal bases in 4, ^i, ^w, ^$ take no termination. Thus: 

cora Kal. 18, veri Indr. 8., paravédi Kal 18. ` 

(2) Feminine bases undergo no change. Thus: 

kidi Dag. iv, nadi E 068, 6, málá Kal. 28, riddAs Bh. 25. 

(3) Neuter bases, when subject to inflection, take -#, a termination which is from 
Apabhraw ga -4i (-a7) (see $14) <Skt. -áni. Examples are : 

molak! kid’ Yog. il, 54, Td vindsy® P. 536, omAdr® karma Sast. 55. 

$ so. Instrumental singular. For this case there are two terminations, to wit: -£(4) 
end 4j (4Ai). The former is from 4, the regular Apabhramea termination for the instru- 
mental singular; the latter is from Apabhramga -Aj «Pkt. -eAim < Vedio Skt. -ebhis, and is 
therefore a plural termination. Both are used side by side, but the latter is by far the less 
common, it being generally used only after consonantal bases, whilst the former is used 
efter vocal bases as a rule, and after consonantal bases optionally. With the latter bases, 
towever, the -ti termination is more common than +. Oocasionally consonantal bases take 
-al ( < Ap. -aÀi)*? instead of -4T, and so do optionally magouline bases in ^4, *1, *à. Bases in °w 
generally drop their final vowel and take optionally either -j or -#, Examples are : 

(a) in -4 ( ~i): Masoulines and neuters : 

past Cal., vat Dac. i, 14, rds Up. 20, nigcat Adi., Indr., lobhi Indr, 24, sukMi. Indr. 71, 
tidhAtat Indr. 90, papi, P. 248, âhetii P. 004, páii Dac. iv., guri Rg. 9. 

Feminines : 

mal Pr. 2, mahimdi Gil. 84, gái P. 21, sarikhait Adi. 75, strit P. 827, buddhist P. 004, 
Xal. 17. 


* One instance of the termination -aAl is in the form «bak, whioh ocours Up. 18, 
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(b) in -&: 

anal Kal 11, mithydteit Adi. 1, mohit Bh. 98, Kamit Indr. 73, samyamat Dac. iii, 13, 
háthii Dac. iv, pags Dag. iv, heiii F 583. 

(c) in -a¥: 

dehat Bh. 94, pokai Adi. 69, marana? Indr. 24, vasiral Dag. iv, pusyaí F 050, 3, 4, 
tapasas.P. 664, rdjdai AdiC., mantriyas Dd 2. 

Bases in ?à, whether masouline tateamas or feminines, may optionally contract the -i 
termination with the ultimate °4 into °&, according to $14. Examples thereof are very 
frequent in Up. 

maháim Up. 100, ráj Up. 113, nagaranayakd Up. 164, Sujyes!t, ibid. 
The old termination -iht has been preserved in the MS. Vs, (samvat 1485) in the two pas- 
sages following and in another one, which, it being used in the original plural meaning, will be - 
quoted under the next head : 

rûpihi Rambhd samdyi “ Similar to Rambhé in beauty ” (Vi. 16), 

daiviht kidA chai je kama “The things which have been done by Fate" (Vi 93). 
Observe that in both cases the -ihi termination is added to consonantal nouns. Nine forms 
in -ihi occur also in the Vasantavilisa(seo H. H. Dhruva's The Gujerati Language of the 
Fourteenth-Fifteenth Century, pp. 826-827). Occasionally -a7 is assimilated to -$ (seo § 10, 
(2)) ‚thereby giving a termination practically identical with the original -i$, For the 
contraction of -a$ into -î see $$. 10, (8), 53, 131. 

Old Western Rajasthani ?aT, which is the regular ending of °aa bases in the instrumental 
singular, is turned into °@in Modern Gujarati and into °ai in Márwári. In the former 
language -é is employed as a general termination after all bases alike (Cf. the Old Western 
Rajasthani forms réjda} and moniríya! quoted above). 

§ óo. Instrumental plural.—This case is generally formed from all bases alike by the 
addition of -é, a termination, which is derived from Apabhram¢a -aA7, by dropping intervooalic 
h (seo § 87, (1) ) and contracting the two vowels (see $ 10, (4)). Apabhrean ça had both -ihi and 
-ahi, in Old Western Rájasthá&ni the former gave -i1 and the latter -é. We have seen that in Old 
Weatern Rajasthani the former came to be used as a singular termination. Instances of plural 
instrumentals with -aňi contracted to -ê are already met within Piógala. Thus Piigala i, 98 
we find pute for pultahi (Skt. pwirais). To the same contraction were Hable vqoalio stems in 
°A, after the latter vowel had been shortened to °a. Thus matte for mattàki (Skt. méirdbAta) 
(Piügala i, 190). From the termination -Ai (Skt. -bhis), which Apabhramca employed after 
vocal bases, Old Western Rajasthani derived -i, a termination apparently identical with that 
of the singular. We thus have in Old Western Rájasth&ni two terminations for the 
instrumental plural, vis. -€ and -i. The former is by far the commoner and it has super- 
seded the latter even after vooal bases in ^i, ^i, ^i, °w, which, to be regular, ought to have -i. 
It is clear that in Old Western Rajasthani -¢ has become a general termination. The tew 
remnants that are still oocurring of -i are naturally confined to bases in %, ^i, °a, ^w. Vocal 
bases in *aa before -é lose their penultimate vowel according to $ 12. Examples are : 

(a) in é: Masoulines and neuters : 

Aáthe P. 818, dine P. 085, nayaxe F 783, 71, vidvtse Yog. i, 16, Kal. 17, deve Rast. 189, 
hathidre Adi O., irise muhûrie Cr&., bele Dag.X, párie Indr, 9, Bh. 82, mahdimde Up. 40, 
gure Up. 68, bhdie, Up. 25, vàyue Up. 182. 

Feminines : 

jralas Adi. 38, érie Indr, 08, asirie Indr, 24. 

In poetry -é 13 optionally shortened into -£, -+, Thus: thodé dini P. 166, 264. 


\ 
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(b) in -i: Masoulines and neuters: 

vyådhit Bh. 86, vivekit Yog. iii, 04, pdnit Indr. 02, sddhus F 003, 41, helui F 585, 1. 

Feminines : 

dorii Indr. 2, gakinit Indr, 41, stri] Indr. 24. 

Of the old -iki termination I have noticed the two instances following : 

gurihi kari-nai eha samási “ Equal to him in virtues" (Vi. 70) ` 

ghara-ni riddhithi na váAiyá “ (He) was not seduced by (his) domestic wealth” (Up. 153). 
(Cocasionally, though rather rarely, consonantal bases take -af as in the singular. Ex.: kastat 
Indr. 22, a/hilaY Bh. 78, kamalai Its. 58. In AdiC, one instance ooours of -af added to a 
vocal base, to wit: Esta. It is to-af that the -ê of Modern Gujarati is to be traced. Observe 
taat, in the ease of vocal bases in °aa, Modern Gujarati has 4 before the -ê termination. 

In Old Western Rajasthani .the instrumental being more frequently employed to give 
the meaning of the agentive, than of the instrumental proper, it is natural that a necessity 
vaa felt for establishing a difference between the two functions. This was obtained by adding 
to the instrumental proper the pleonastie postposition kari, which is the instrumental 
locative form of the past-participle kariu ' Done” and is identical both in form and in 
crigin with the so-called conjunotive participle of karavad “ To do”. Examples will be 
found § 70, (1). Occasionally to kari the postposition nai was also added pleonastically, 
es in the example from Vi. 70, quoted above. The same in Modern Gujarati. 

$ ór. Ablativo. For this case two terminations seem to be usedin Old Woategn 
Edjasthani, viz. - and -ó. The former is very rarely met with, except in the pronominal 
€eclension, where it is added to pronominal bases to form adverbs of place, as in: (A2, iå, ji, 
ji, eto. (See §§ 89-01). When so suffixed to pronouns, -2 is no doubt from Apabhramca 
-X <PKt. -mi4 <Skt. -em%#, the regular pronominal suffix for the ablative. Thus Old 
Western Rajasthani WA, i! are from Ap. tahð (Ho., iv, 365) «Pkt. tamhd<Skt. tasmát. 
It is, possible that the -Ë termination, whioh is suffixed to subetantival bases to form 
eblatives, is also from Sanskrit -smát. But against this identification is, perhaps, the 
fact that such ablatives in 4, which are very rare in the Old Western Rajasthani and 
strange to Gujarati, are common in Márwári (and so in Jaipuri), and therefore appear to 
be a peculiarity of the latter. This leads us to conclude that in this case -4 is from -aAd, the 
apabhramgs termination for the ablative plural, and therefore is only apparently 
iJentioal with the -£ of the pronominal declension. The contraction of -a(h)ü into -J is 
emongst the peculiarities of Mérwaii. The ablative in ~ having lost ite original ablative 
meaning and passed into that of the locative, scholars have been hitherto deveived into 
considering it as a real locative and so have perforce been unable to explain its derivation 
satisfactorily. The change of meaning from the ablative to the locative is a very old one, 
pronominal ablatives in -4 being frequently employed as adverbs of place in Pigala (see ii, 
£1, 182, 183) and so possibly also in Siddhahemacandra, iv, 355, whèreto the examples, thongh | 
taey are cited as ablatives, may as well admit of the looative meaning. 

The only instances of ablatives in -?, which I have noticed in Old Western Rájasthánt, are: 

hirait (Qrá.) <havaid <chavaid “ Now” (Soo $$ 7 (8), 94 (4) ), 

susi sinha kopt jali thayas “ Having heard [this], the lion burned with anger ” (P. 434), 

te dukha toji si vel113 sahiy? pachi vila jai “These sufferings, after they have been 
endured for a very short time, pass away " (Sgst 155), 


~ . ^ 
9 In this particolar case ved might also be explained as a contraction from the regular locative formi 
roldi according to $ 14 5 
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bhagavanta -kanh& diks4 divardvi “ He caused the Venerable one to give him the diksá ” 
(Adi C), 

sukha -ke J dukha acai, " After pleasure cometh pain " (Up. 30). 

Observe that the two last quotations above are from those very MSS., which exhibit a 
form of Old Western Rajasthani, that is more closely connected with Márwá&pi than with 
Gujaráti. 

The other ablative termination, 4.4, -ó, is evidently from AÁpabhramoa -chu. The 
only traces of its use, that seem to have survived in Old Western Rajasthani, are possibly in 
some adverbial compounds, made up by a substantive, apparently in the ablative, ers 
by fne same substantive, apparently in the looative. Example : 

Aáthó, hátAat (F 788, 64) « Ap. * Aatthaby hatthaht * From hand to han: 

Other examples are : 

Khando khasdi, P. 461, diso disit P. 445, maho mahal F 783, 28, F 035, ti, 11, véro våra 
P. 288. 

‘Cf. the Sanskrit actyerblal compounds in °â—°;, like: Aastá-hasti and Prakrit °i—°im, 
like : éhaxddckhaadim occurring Uvdsagadasáo, §§ 95, 90. Ablatives derived from Apabhramoa 
-ahy (-aMI) have survived in Sindhi, Patjabi and Western Hindi. In both the latter 
languagea, such &blatives are commonly employed for the locative. Sindh! uses ablatives 
in -4 and in -ő side by side. i 

For the pronominal base pota-, the first syllable of which I derive from.an ablative 
(appaku), see § 92, 

$62. Genitive singular. In Old Western Réjasthint the termination for this case was 
originally -ha, as in Apabhramga, and it was appended, it seems, to all bases alike. But this 
termination went Boon out of use, -Àa possessing a very strong tendency to be dropped without 
leaving any trace on the word, to which it was suffixed. Bo this case became apparently 
without suffix and practically identical with the base. In one case only -Àa has possibly 
survived in a contracted form, vis., in the case of bases in ^aa, which make their genitive 
(oblique) in *à < aaka. 

Of the old form -ha of the genitive termination not the least trace has been preserved in 
Old Western Rajasthant prose, but in poetry, where archaisms are easily retained and 
additional syllables are occasionally sought to make up the sum of méirds that are required 
for a verse, -Aa has not altogether died out. Many instenoes of ite usage I have noted in the 
MSS. I have seen. A few ones are the following : 

vanaAa -máki ‘‘ In the forest," (F 728, 10), 

supanaha xaxi “ Of tho dreams” (F 535, ii, 16), 

bapaka -dgals '* Before the father ” (Vi. 140), 

kalakaha-pathi “ In the rear of the army " (KAnh. 48), 

bharatéraha sarisa ‘‘ Equal to [her] husband " (Vi. 96), 

amha mangka manoratka “ Our hearts’ desire ” (Ry. 121). 


(To be Continued. ) 





* Ot, Prakrit diso dein. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, MA, L.T, MADRAS, 
CHAPTER IL. 

(Continued from p. 158). 

Tas FOUNDATION Or THa Nar Dywasry oy MADURA, 
SEOTION I. 


The Emperor Achyuta Raya 1580-1542. 
The Common Version of Achyuta Raya’s Character and Administration. 


On the death of the great Krishga Déva Råya?® in 1530, the imperial throne of Vijaya- 
cagar was ascended by his half brother Achyuta Raya, a person about whose character and 
capacity a very widespread divergency of opinion existe, Aooording to Nunix,3* a celebrated 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar at thia time, and Mr. Sewell who bases his. history on 
the account of that traveller, no worse man than Achyuta could have been chosen for the 
throne, and no worse misfortune to the empire was possible than his accession. Achyuta, 
ve are told, could neither endure the fatigues of war, nor was fit to perform the duties of 
peaceful rule. He was endowed with & character which oould hardly endear him to his 
people. His tyranny alienated the noblea around him, and his weakness invited the domi- 
- cance of the despised Sult&n of Bijapur. Iamaitl Adil Shah had received humiliating treat- 
ment at the hands of Kyishya Déva, and felt it so muoh that he had vowed to refrain from 
wine till he avenged the disgrace and removed the stain of subordination. A fit opportun- 
iby presented itself, we are informed, with the &ocessión of the weak Achyuta Ráya. The 
Eeen Musalmán promptly invaded the Raichur Du&b, captured the coveted towns of Mudkal 
end Raichür—never again to come into the hands of the Hindus-—and even marched as far ag 
Hospet,27 which he razed to the ground. This disgrace, together with the general weakness 
of Achyuta Ráya's internal administration, we are further informed, lost for him the esteem, 
the obedience, and the loyalty of the people. In their hatred, the nobles set up the stand- 
grd of rebellion. A liberal policy of tact and conciliation would have killed disaffection and 
restored order; but Achyuta Raya had more pride than wisdom, more passion than tact. 
Unable to rise to that statesmanhip and forgiveness which could forget injury and disarm 
treason. he brought an eternal ignominy on his name by calling for help, at the cost of the 
independence of Vijayanagar, his deadliest enemy, Ibrahim Adil Shah19 (1538-1567). The 
latter was of course too glad to obtain an opportunity of triumph which none of his prede- 
eessors had had either by arms or by diplomacy. To be within the city of Vijayanagar, to 
kave the mastery of its internal politics and the emperor for his tool was a circumstance 
which the most ambitious of his forefathers had not dreamt. Sucha circumstance was 
practically equal to the subordination of Vijayanagar to Bijapur, Ibrahim found himself 
therefore in 1536 as the guest of Achyuta Ráys3» at Vijayanagar. Itis true his satisfaction 
st this achievement reoeived & rude and premature cheok; for the Hindu nobility suddenly 
awakened to the seriousness of the situation and, by a timely obedience to their debased 
covereign, persuaded him to cancel an engagement, so derogatory to the prestige, and so 

n 
E UR F a fcr eset Hohe 

m Boe Fory. Zimpe, 566 ft. ( 20-23). 

= Arch, Surv, Ind. 1908-09, -09, p.i jr, dani pointe ous that Achyuta had 200 chiefs and 600,000 
soldiers under him, and 


n Vic Deag a Fos Yol T pp Ea, and Boott's Dekban, Vol I, pp. 161-86 for the detalle of 
to tho. throne in Sep. 1534. Note the fact that Ferishte does not mention 


Ibrahim 
IL Trimul Madras bees 
p. 88-4 295 Tor a fost eee alleged comnts 
o ia ans eae to have taken place Mm a 
pier parca For an attempt at the unravelling of the whole, see eps 101 CX 
Ang. XX VIL, p. 800—1 
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harmful to the safety, of the empire. But it was easier to invite the Sultan than to expel 
him. The proud Musalmán had seen with his own eyes the splendour and glory of Vijayana- 
sar, its noble streete, its magnificent palaces, ita grand temples, its untold wealth, its busy 
trade, and the sight was not calculated to smother ambition or encourage sacrifloe on his 
pert. Ibrahfm Adil Shah, however, was a wise opportunist. He had come to help the 
emperor against his subjecta, and he now had no plausible reason for the continuance of his 
stay. He felt, moreover, that a permanent occupation of the Hindu capital was impossible. 
He therefore yielded to exigencies, but only after the receipt of about two million pounds 
(50 lakhs of kuns) from the imperial treasury to compensate him for his troubles and 
expenses. 
The different Epigraphieal Version. 

Such is the commonly accepted version of Achyuta Rá&ya's administration; but Mr. Krish- 
na Sagtri, the epigraphist of Madras, gives & different picture of the emperor. He pointe 
out from the incontrovertible evidences of epigraphy—and these evidences are singularly 
numerous inthe case of Achyuta Raya, —and of contemporary literature, that, whether 
Achyuta Riya was a tyrant or not, he can. under no circumstances, be oalled & craven. He 
might have been wanting m the virtues of a statesman, but he was certainly not wanting 
in the talents of a soldier. In fact Mr. Krishna Sástii speaks of Achyuta Râya as not only 
an equal of his illustrious predecessor in prowess but almo in popularity®. “The way in 
which people still speak of the happy days of Achyuta Raya Krishpa Raya sufficiently 
suggests the popularity and the greatness of that sovereign." Far from being the tool of 
Adil Shah, the inscriptions speak of him during the very first year of his succession, aa “' the 
terror to the Tulukkers,"*1 and "the conqueror of the Oddiya forces” and later records 
call him a universal conqueror and the conqueror of Ceylon. Mr. Krishna Esti! believes 
that these titles were not idle panegyrios, that the early insoriptions really rebord an import- 
ant victory which Achyuta Ráya achieved over Bijapur and’ Wâraigal which had perhaps 
taken advantage of Krishga Déva’s death to make a joint attack on Vijayanagar. It is in 
the strong hold which Achyuta Rays had over the numerous feudatories in his empire, 
however, that hia martial valour is conspicuous. He made his sovereignty a potent factor 
throughout South India. His-magnificent donations to temples and Brahmans reminded 
men of the palmy days of his predecessor. 200 feudatory?? chiefs who maintained an aggre- 
gate army of 600,000 men saluted hia standard and acknowledged his supremacy. 

SECTION IL THE TINNEVELLY CAMPAIGN 1533, 


Achyuta Rayas expedition to Tinnoevelly. 

A remarkable campaign®? which Achyuta Raya led to the basin of the Tambraparyi 
during the very second year of his accession serves to illustrate his martial capacity and his 
determination to retain at all costs his hold on the South. This campaign of Achyuta Riya 
deserves close scrutiny; for it had momentous effects on the history of South India and 
indirectly led to the establishment of the N&ik dynasty in Madura, Historians or rather 
epigraphists. have been puzzled to account satisfactorily forthe expedition; but 4 careful 





* Madr, Bp. Rep. 1911 p. 88. 
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grasp of the circumstances under which the campaign was organized leaves no problem as 
regards the cawsws belli. Students of epigraphy will easily remember how in the time of 
Krishoa Déva Raya’s administration, there ruled in the basin of the Kaveri and the Vaigai a 
great Sdluva chieftain of tho name of Chellappa?! Vira Narasimha Ndikar; who had gained 
the first place among Krishga Diva's grandees and who had been only looking for a timely 
opportunity to declare himself independent. The death of Krishna Déva Ráya and the 
difficulties in which Achyuta Raya was involved with the Sultân and the Gajapati, afforded 
him the long-wished-for opportunity. Båļuva Naik would probably have been reconciled to 
subordination and allegiance, if he had been approached with tact and friendship by the 
new emperor; But immediately after Achyuta Rüya's accession, an event happened which 
had exactly the contrary effect, which did not only increase the vassal’s discontent, but 
drove him into actual rebellion. This was the rise of a formidable rival, Mahamandaléi. 
vara®® Tirumalaiya Mah&rája, in the court and counsels of Achyuta Raya. 
The causes of the Tinnevelly Campaign. 

Tirumalaiya was the head of the Salaka ohiefs, and had distinguished himself in the 
camp as well as the court. He was, moreover, closely allied by blood to the emperor, for 
the latter had married his sister. The Salaka chiefs again, had evidently long been the rivals 
of the Båļuvas, and in the keen race for office and distinotion had not unoften perhaps come 
into conflict. The result of all this was the growing discontent of Báluva Nüik. He could 
not endure to see himself dethroned from the post of first minister by a rival. He could not 
follow the imperious lead of a man who obstructed his own views of ambition and chances of 
distinction, and who, thanks to his family, his tradition, his office, and his kinship with the 
emperor,was his deadly enemy. Either he or Tirumalaiya must go. They could not live side 
by side, and as the emperor was naturally partial to the Salaka chief, Bü]uva Naik felt that he 
had nothing more to gain by his loyalty to the Empire. From a long-standing feudatory 
he now changed into an irreconcileable foe, and prepared to gain allies. And they were 
not wanting. Between Madura and Tinnevelly, there was one of the moat turbulent feudat- 
ory chiefs of the age—the celebrated Tumbichchi## Naik. A restless and greedy soldier, he 
-was evidently in dispute with his nominal suzerains, the Pindyan kings. In him Sajuva’Niik 
found a capable colleague and congenial ally. Shortly after, he found an even more capa- 
ble ally. In the extreme south of the peninsula, the region between the Tambraparni and 
the sea, the greedy and aggressive king of Travancore, Udaya Mártügja Varma "the 
greatest and the most illustrious of the early sovereigns of Véndd,” was waging a deadly war 
with the Pápdyans. From very?! early times the kings of the Págdyan dynasty and tho kings 








H Thoi tions of Challappa, but the Achyutardydbhyudaya uses the word Chédlappa, An 
ctae of vie arasimha's disobedience 15 his axaotion of 764+ from the village of Tiruppanaügáqu, though 


P 

3! Bee Arok. Surv. 1908.08, p. 188; Ep. Rep, 1911p 86. That there were curigus disputes between 

Achyuta and Süluva about gud is clear from a curious insen (No 83) described in p 336 of Rais catal, 

seen, resumes certam grants as a result of Sajavn's representations, Boe 
tions. 


Mártánjavarma (1494-1535), the conqueror of the Tambraparyi region then reigned. Aocordmg to Shun- 
gonny Menon, the rulers of Travancore in this period were: Venad Mootha Raja 1444-1458; Vira Martanda 
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\ of Travancore were engaged in this dispute. And now, Udaya Mártánia was so much inspi- 
red by the desire to achieve a permanent conquest of the region that he seems to have 
employed all his resources against the Pandyan Àhava-Rüma?5 and had such a triumphant 
career that, by the year 1580, he had the villages of Brahmadééam, Shermádévi, Ambása- 
mudram, Kalekadu, eto., in his hands. The Pandyan, in alarm, appealed to the emperor 
for protection. Aochyuta Raya commanded the Tiruvaqi*?a to disgorge his spoils and surren- 
der his conqueete, but the imperial mandate had only the effect of confirming the ‘rebel in 
his treason and extending the range of his activities. He did not only withhold the custom- 
ary tribute due to the Empire, but entered into an active alliance with S&]uva Naik and 
his ally Tumbichchi Naik. It is not improbeble that the Chó]a princess whom he is said 
to have married was the daughter of Bá]uva?9 Naik. There thus came into existence a 
powerful confederacy against the Empire in the south,—a« chain of enemies from the Kávéri 
to the end of the peninsula. fBá]uva Naik guarded the districts on the banks of the K&véri, 
Tumbiohchi those on the banks of the Vaigai, and Udaya Mártánde assailed those on the 
Tambrapargi. - Nothing is known about the attitude of the V&nada*? Råyars of Madura, and 
Bégaiyyadéva-Maharaja‘! of Trichinopoly in this crisis; but as they were the enemies respec- 
tively of Bajuva Naik and Tumbichchi Naik, they possibly threw in their lot with the Págd- 
yas and the Empire; but divided from one another by inimical territory and open to raids 
on every side, they could not make a successful resistance. 

Achyuta’s Generals: Tirumalalys and Nágama Naik. 

There was now no other alternative for Achyute Raya than to prepare for a decisive 
blow against the enemies. The Pandya had to be saved from danger, perhaps from destruct- 
jon. The prestige of imperial power had to berestored. Delay meant disaster, and Ach- 
yuta Ráys hastily patched up peace with his adversaries in the north, and himself took the 
command of the gigantic army which was to chastise the spoliators of the imperial fabric, 
The sblest ceni of the day commanded the different sections of the grand army. Tiru- 





the more reliable agris Alya's, but agree in to a Martanja-Varma in the early years 
of the 1b century. By tha yeer 1509 he gob-poaseanion of u, as an inson m the local Siva 
shows. a wass liberal donar to temples. Pene GRANDE, ME TROU. OE lands in 1511, 8, 
en to the temples of Siva, Gomata, eto., in Cape Oomorin, N Agot, (Inson. 63 of 1896), and 
Kajakâju seems to have been Mirtanja Varma's seat of residenoo, Mr. Nagama ngwa aiya ' 
Pda plaoe as & dowry of his quens Ohoja princess, by Saag pr velabpee E bttela 
be go acoounb 


Kajakāgu his and built anew " On Mirtánja- 

Ves Waitt bere himself Puli-Mr the fact that soe Choa dynasty had “ the 
leopard " for ita de epe erede eed oe tribute, Ha 
Toamtained 3001 archers. His ed, religions polioy dia JA RE Baise at Touran 
the Parevas See Traw. Stato Manu, Lopi ai Tbe atest op fre pn) reporta reporta also contain insons. 
concerning him. E. g. 463 and 478 of 1900. Magas., 1904-5 for an excellent 
ertaole on the relesions between Travancore and Poire i 
S Mr. Gapinatha Reo says the kmg at this time was frtvallabha, Ahavarama’s successor. BERT 


vallabha came to the throne only in 1538. 1t is highly ee. [edite that RHrivallabha 
himself even in his predeoesmor'& time, and so came to the title of Jrandabdlamejutia and dd 


The writer In the Christ Ooh. Mag. (1004-5) makes a curious mistake in saying that Taylor 
and Nelson attribute Aohyuta's invasion of 158% to the le between Chandra SP a gran 305r 
Békhara, Ho thinks that the Ohôja queen referred to was the tee of Vira Békhara Cbd 


As Sundaram Pillai we the of Véphd wore known to literature as V 
Holy foot ot a rna To Vine aE Vente (o 114 1140 Sj raa the firs king to bear this lle, end Sendaran 
Pillai sees 


Niks, ' 

ee ee ee thas wea simply a between 
Pandya and the Ohó]a. Ib was Venkayysa that first suggested that the salir peat com ee 
Obaniuiys, evidently co-ruler with Boge: Moapfiraja, Mr. Krishna Bastri thinks that Bógayyadéva : 
Mah&rij& was the successor of the Vire-Narestmhe-Nayaks. Ho does not trace any connection : 
between Ohannayys and Bigayya, it seams to me that tho latter was the contemporery, if nos successor 
of the former and perhaps shared or inherited his dislike of SAjuva Waik. ‘Arak. Bure. Ind. 1908-00, p« 188, ' 
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malaiyadéva, the emperor’s brother-in -law and the personal enemy of SAluva Naik, was the 
first of the leaders. Equally prominent, if not even more, was & celebrated man who was 
destined, more than anybody else, to reap rich harvest from this expedition. It was the 
renowned Nagama Naik, the ko!/iyam or store-keeper, according to some, the oattle-keeper 
according to others, and the finance-minister acoording to still others, of Krishna Déva Raya. 
No figure is more elusive and mysterious in Indian History than this Nagama Naik “af the 
Kááyapa-gÓótra." There is very meagre mention of him in epigraphy!?. It isfrom oontemp- 
orary literature, the Polygar memoirs and the Madura chronicles that we understand that 
he was one of the most powerful, scheming and enterprising noblemen of the Empire. The 
History of the Karndiaka Governorst? tells us that Nagama became, by his pushfulness, skill 
and loyalty, one of the most influential grandees of the imperial court. Besides being the 
leader of 40,000 horse, a corps of 4000 elephants and 10,000 camels, which belonged 
to the Empire, he had his own army of retainers consisting of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot, 
for the maintenance of whioh he was authorised to collect the peshkws from all the feudat- 
ory states of Vijayanagar from Arcot to Nanjit3a (Travancore). A man of soaring ambition 
and formidable valour, Nagappa was a powerful magnate both asa feudal chieftain and as 
& guardian of tho Empire from ite enemies, and he was therefore, as the Kyishnápuram 
plates seem to inform us, & prominent commander of the Vijayanagar armyit during this 


expedition. 
. (8) Visvana tha Naik. 

A third imperial general who loomed large in the eyes of his contemporaries and who 
evidently had a share in the grand enterprise was the son of Nagama, Vitvandtha Nikt’ py 
name. Few among the many adventurers who have figured in Indian History as the founQ- 
ers of kingdoms and the architects of their renown, oxn be compared with this remarkable 
man and hero, who was to stamp a permanent impression of his existence in history by the 
firm foundation of a powerful and magnificent line of kings. Though it isa notorious fact 
that, owing to the caprices of armies, the loose tie of allegiance between princes and vassals, 
and the weakness of the kings themselves, the dynasties of mediaeval India had, as a rule . 
an extremely ephemeral and precarious existence, and though the establishment of a new 
dynasty may not be conceived to be noteworthy in an age when the rise and fall of dynast- 
ies was a commonplace occurrence, yet there is so much of singular interest in the exploits 
of Vifvandtha, that they deserve the close attention, and excite the warm appreciation, of 
the oritioal historian. Many lesser men than Viivanátha have raised themselves by the 
strength of their personality or by the support of strong partisans, to the rank and dignity 
of kings; but few of them have left behind them such lasting monuments of their work, as 
the founder of the Madura Naik kingdom has done. His work as a statesman, as an’ organi- 
rer, as a friend of the people and the framer of an administrative system, will be narrated 
in ite proper place; but here it may be noted for a correct understanding of his policy and 
movements, that he was not a mere soldier capable of gaining the blind devotion of his men, 
but & statesman endowed with & keen insight into character and a genius for organization. 
From the first, Viávanåtha was a oynosure of his countrymen. An idol of his contemporar- 
ies, ho became a theme for romance and tale even from his birth. The story goes that his 


@ There is an inson, in hig name ab Virinohipuram in 1482: the K. &purem plates call him by the 
title ot FAggya DA ipepenacbErye, a title wiaidod by Achyuta Maye an Bri-Vallabha. 


Tira Wail o tua vay aL 
da feo Aroh, Series. Ni had, in consequence of this, the title of Pasdys-. 
Tv reaper eq Accor al ond Ib is ourlous that Mr, Krishna Bastri totally ignores ‘igame’s 
; i Tho MB oala t Nanji Nadu. It isthe tract lying between tho Kêrala and Pångyan kingdoms, For 
lac see Travancore State Manual, I. 200-8. Ep. Rep. 1900, p.110; Arok, S». Ind 1008-09, p. 


8 Fp. Hep. 1009, p. 119; Arok, Surv, Ind. 1908-09, p. 19] eto. 
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Sathor Nagamsa Naik had at first no son to inherit his vast estates and to perpetuate the 
mémory of his family, in spite of the many propitiatory offerings and the practice of hard 
vows with which he implored the favour of the gods ; that he went on pilgrimage to Benares, 
where by the liberality of his donations, the magnificence of his charities, and the vigour of 
his penance,*? he obtained, by the grace of the god Vifvanftha, the blessing of a son, later on 
the founder of the Madura Nüik dynasty, whom he christened after the god whose gift he 
was. The exact date of Vi$van&tha's birth ia unknown; but ib may be surmised that it was 
sometime about 1600. A child of penance and prayer, Viivan&tha foreshadowed his coming 
greatness even in his youth. He underwent an excellent military and literary training 
under his father, and developed into a flne soholar and a finer athlete; and by the time 
he was sixteen, ' he was admired for the beauty of his pereon and his natural as well as 
ooquired knowledge, and was in every respect accomplished.” When about twenty years of 
age, he was introduced by his father to the imperial preeenoe and into the imperial service, 
A romantic and picturesque story ia narrated in the indigenous Chronicles in connection with 
his advent into the enrperor's ssrvioe. In accordance with the custom of those days, we are 
told, the emperor brought, as a result of the chase, a wild buffalo from the neighbouring 
woods, to be offered, on the tenth ao the Navaratri festivalit, as a sacrifice to 
the guardian deity of Vija ian e celebrated Bhuvanéévari of Vidyüraoya's P docu 
and worship. It was widely ieved that the effloacy and fruitfulness the sg&orifloe 
depended on the head of the beast’s being severed from the body at a single stroke, The 
superstition of the day held that if the victim had to be struck twice, a disaster was in 
store for the empire, Now it happened that the buffalo which was led to the sacrificial 
altar had such long, strong and irregular horns that it became a serious problem how to 
out its head off at one stroke. The Emperor, courtiers and people were in despair, when 
young Viivandtha, we are told, came to the rescue. He was, we are further informed, 
induced by the goddess herself, in & vision, to offer himself as the executioner, provided he 
was given a partiouler sword in the king's armoury. When the youth made his a 
before the anxious Emperor and offered his service, he was not believed to be earnest, but 
the fervent solicitude of the young hero, his earnest offer to sacrifice his life in vase of 
failure, made Krishya-Déva agree to try him. And the em P vou had no reason to be 
sorry for hia decision, To his unbounded joy and enthusiasm, the young soldier performed 
his task with remarkable success. Asa reward for his service, Krishna Déva dealared him 
a publio benefactor, a saviour of the State from a oatastro phe, and promised him before 
long, inaemuch as he deserved a crown and kingdom, the ity of royalty. At the same 
time he distinguished the favourite's merit by appointing him to the command of a section 
of the army. As a general, Vi&van&tha's career was brilliant one, He disti 
himself with such glory in the subjugation of oertain enemies‘® of the empire in the north, 
that the emperor raised him to a high rank, and bestowed on himall honours and 
privileges as well as the ensigns and trophies which his valour had taken fram the 
conquered chiefs. - 

(To be continued ) 


m i t O ea 
9 The Hist. Carn Governors gives details, It points out how Nigama and his wife bathed dally in 
the Ganges, ate everyday only three handfuls of rice, ieee en ae in Mee relies ind abl n 


the temple, They did so for forty daye, when the god appeared to them m a vimon, expressed his is satis- 
faction at their penanoe, to give them a sight of his person the next day in the and 
declared that tharr objoob would be fuMilled. The next day the pious couple, while be in the 


same thing happened once again in a third Sete MR eae was an amerald k 
at once thet 1t was the gots falltment of ba rom, Abe 


a year afterwards Vií£vanütha was born The Miri, Mae "Ere diy different version. Bes dae 


various P Memoirs, ii Whero toare 18 ampia reference to 

The Navaritm was the most importent v im the Vias Both the imperial 
and the rulers celebrated it with great splendour. Boo Sowell’s well org. E P Eppe, 80, 176 Iri. 
and . Manu JII, 385. For stray bssunte of the wworehip of Eb oven 


It is not known who these were, Tho His Carn. Gowernore saya thoy pasar sont ap hen 
who withheld the tribute to be paid by them. One of the Mirtanjiya en ur NN. tores 
of Aiga, Vange, Kah-ge, Kasmtra, Népdja, ete This is of course absord. EA: Mae tt 
bey urs bo prinees of Kondaviju, Warangal, Cotteck and the Bahmani Salsas Tao, MSA. O, 
appendix L 
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HÁTHAL.PLATES: OF (PARAMÁRA) DHARAVARSHA 
[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1287 (1180 A. D.). 
BY BAHITYACHAÁRYA PANDIT VISHWESHWAR NATH SHASTRI, JODHPUR. 


Tars inscription was found in the Hathal village in the Sirohi State about 8 mites 
North-West of Mount Aba. It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which measures 
about 04" broad by 54” high and contains a ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only. One of these plates contains 10 linea and 
the other 11, But the 11th line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line differ 
widely from the others. 

The characters are Nágari of the 12th oentury. The language is vary incorrect 
‘Sanskrit. This may be due to the fault of the engraver. It is written in prose throughout 
except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 to 20 of the second plate). In respect of 
orthography the letters b and v are both denoted by the sign for v, 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the 11th of the bright half of Kártika in the 
[Vikrama] year 1237, and refers to the reign of Dhárávarsha, who, in this inscription, 
is styled the descendant of Dhimarijadeva, Raja of Aba who is described in the inscriptions 
of Abfi? and Girvar* as the founder of the Paramfre clan.* 

The minister, at that time, was Kovidaésa, The day of the charter specified in the 
inscription is Devotháni Ekóda& ; and it says the following with regard to the doneo 
Bhatáraka Visala Ugradamaka, dchérya of ivadharma: (1) That he be granted . .. . in 
Bàhilvà:&. (2) That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture grounds free of 
charge. (3) That a pasture land be granted him in Kumbháranult. (4) That he be 
granted an area of land which oan be tilled with two ploughs ina day. (5) In the lith 
line of the second plate, which is supposed to be & postacript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of Mágavadi and Háthalsci villages also be granted to him. 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those princes who would deprive 
him of these privileges, 

Of the localities mentioned here Hathaladi is obviously Hathal where the plates were 
found. In the 15th century inscriptions, this village beara the name of Brahmasthána, This 


1 The ink impressions of these plates were kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaur Shankar | 
EL Ojha, Supachitendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmar, 
2 garg Areara meaa aTe: gerry i 
ren gate: qare @ get qumedgram (35 I 
qXT arera CT TT aT Ee e |I 
We pri ear ponerarsenrd ll 33 I 
(Unpublished Inscription in the Achaledvara temple ab Abi), 
Sway Prose: raara da eal wifi: | 
afta fire: aaf gran qer uw ARYL a Ul 
artnet Terry af: eniht Toren | 
eet mrar & ra ec rer 1 v di 
(Pafnérayan Inscription of Girvar). I shall edif this inscription also as soon as possible, 
4th: Todt ape rarenacerw POAT | 
redhat o rera ficare TANTS eT TTY | 


(Ep. Ind., Vol. VIO, p, 310), 
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nanie must have been given to it either because it was granted to Brahmans by 
Par&mára princes, or because there was a temple of Brahma near it which is now in ruina, 
Text. 
Firsi Plate, 


x X5 dir gaye mfi pfo get Tee 
eras || aeara [ e] frin 
X anaha Rer (at) wmm [le 
v aT” ] efe draaien earr 
% area erfg tenfa e 
X aeran w (3 ) fteteraeftege?? ae eri- 
e arte [r] errat fred wer] err eur , 
< a tiairaa narrer: fetges l 
* art firre farate 
1e Tete arin dren 
Second Plate. 


L anarian ... ger [:] il cor quitar 

qa 8671 pet ata? aur epareopfewrt qur 

33 wrerrdpr it ca nm emper 2* res 

vv ingi [? Done) |) garst fkire T 

v f&? erret |] va |) fh inc retra sper x 

YA wf awa: ew weg ae wit wea" mew W 

qe erm [771] 1 X erat cored ar ar stri? 1 uf 
ge diapit genran (7 152 rac gif C: 1S dU mri 
AS ee ets? oie | esi wor " 
Ro ARPI qu iub rers HX 1 vp rages des ui 

A arimara mer? wreweiturmrenmtü vat [rr] 





1 Expresmed by a sign, *Read quad? 
f Read arated 8 Red "ww 
? Red Wm B Bead "Iur 
U Read “at N Read Efi: 
2 Reed qerara “Read feral? 
U Red Riun M Read “qar 

& M Read Wiirt 7 Road frre 
U Read “ath? © Read HRA 
& Read Writ 8 Read retrar; 
© Read qira yitar “Red gir ar? 
"Red mr | Read yamtsré 
"Bead AR: B Read gterer 
B Bed erat * Read ete THAI. 
X Bead oft ot ugar 9 Read  fügrat 
9 Red wt  . M Bead "ERNE 
€ Bead SIT “Read WU 
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MISCELLANEA, 


“SHANDY” AND *8SHINDY" 

l. Morom residents in Madras know from 
experience the weekly market ab whioh provisions 
ara purchased fot the next wosk, and which is 
termed £axdai. As Ootacamund ib lasta #ill night 
and winds up with the merry sóngs of the inebriated 
Bajagas who are returning to their distant haunts. 
The word fendat is the Tami] form of Sanskrit 
sasdhé, while sandi and fandw are derived from 
eabdM. I have noted the Anglo-Indian form 
shondy — Tamil Jendai in the following amusing 
extract from the “Madras Mail’ of May 1890, 
which profeseea to be a reply to a query that had 
been inserted by the then Collector of Kurnool 


RABBITS AND GOVERNMENT, 
Bir— To keep rabbits on the plains, " send your 
boy to the local handy for some string, adjust 
it in loops and pam them over the heads of the 
rabbits, draw up and fasten to the legs of a four 
poster bedstead. This i» a most effectual way of 
keeping rabbits on the plains, and prevent them 
wandering to tbe hills, Can Mr. Kough kindly 
tell a fellow countryman the bess means of keeping 
Government on the plains, especially in April 
and May. "' 
Erm-Go-Bragh. 
2. In the Slang Dictionary (1874) the word 
skindy is explained by ‘a row, or noise,” I have 
found the following instances of iba use, 
(a) In chapter 86 of Thackeray's Pendennis 
(1845-50) the Major's valet Morgan remarks with 
reference to the French chef Mirobelant ;— 


** At a ball at Bayrnouth, air, bless his impudence, 
he ohellenged Mr. Harthur to fight a jewel, sir, 
which Mr. Harthur was very near knocking him 
down, and pitehin' him out a winder, and serve 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came up and 
stopped the ehindy-—I beg pardon, the holtercation, 
sir, '' 

(6) Fitgel’s Dictionary, 4th ed. (1891). “Did 
you and she havea shindy downstaira.”’ ‘She 
hated me as much as I did her, we used to have 
(e) Wright's English Disleot Dictionary (1908) 
* Thare did we to be some shandies [thus] a Plough 
Monday” (from Nottinghamshire). _ 

That part of the great Oxford Dictionary which 
will contain the article ‘shindy’ is not yet out, 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911) says :— 

“ ahindy, brawl, disturbance, row, noise; often 
‘to kick up a shindy;’ perhaps from Sootch shinny 
or abinty, a kind of hockey.” 

“The derivation suggested here is extremely 
doubtful, I suspect that shindy was originally a 
British soldier's expression and goes beck to its 
‘synonym sandai, & word which every master and 
mistress of Tomi] servants cannot help being familiar 
with. I remember to have beard frequently the 
phrase fagdot—=ppddugtty, he is kicking up & row. 
Perhaps same of your correspondents will be able 
to trace the word shéndy in Anglo-Indian literature. 
Both shandy and shindy are missing in Hobson- 
Jobson, 


H. Horrason, 





BOOK NOTICE, 


Tum PURiFA Tarr OF THN DYNANTUIES OF THN KALI 
AGE WITH INTRODUCTION AND, Norms edited by 
F. E PaxkaGrrax Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 1913. XXIV, 97 pp. 5 sh.. 
The genealogy of old dynasties ia one of the 

traditions! topics of the Purdpas, and the lta of 

ancient rulers contained in them were at an carly 
date considered as authentic by the Bráhmages, 

When the Ister dynasties started: the practico of 

deriving their genealogies from the ancient kings 

of India, these lists were largely made use of, 


nnd we oan frequently trace their influence in 
inscriptions. No oritiocl scholer would think of 
considering them as &uthenticated history., On the 
other hand, they are not merely postioal flotions, 
and critical scholars like Bir R. G. Bhandarkar have 
shown to what extent they can be utilised in 
reconstructing she ancient history of India, 
One great diffloulty, in making use of thege liste, 
has hitherto been tha’ they have had to be con- 
sulted in so many differens works, and that these 
latter ones sro not available in critical editions, 
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Mr. Pargiter, who has long devoted much time 
to the stody of the Puranas, hes now helped us oub 
of this difficulty, In æ handy volume ho has 
brought together the accounts of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age contained in the Mateya, Vayu, 
Brahmáo»ja,  Vishyu, Bhagavate end  Geruja 
Puréoas In addition to the printed editions of 
these works he has compared a great number of 
manuscripts, so thas 1b is now easy to meo at a 
glance, in every perticular case, how the different 
sources read. 

It will be apparent even from e superficial perusal 
of Mr. Pargiter’s book how much the various ao- 
counts agree, ahd we are forced to the conclusion 
that they are all derrved from a common source. 
This source must, according to Mr. Pargiter, be the 
Bhavishya-purdipa, for we are often told that kings 
will be enumerated as they have been handed down 
(kata or pathita) in the Bhavishya. Now itis 
a curious fact that the account of the same 
dynasties actually occurring in the Bhaviahya does 
nob agree at all and is evidently very late, There 
are, as is well-known, two reoenalons of the 
Bhavishya-pur&na, one of which even oonteins the 
Biblical history of Adam and Eve. On the other 
hand, a Bhaviehyatpuréca is mentioned in the 
Apestambiyadharmesitra, i, e, from a period 
previous to these dynasties. We thus know that 
there existed an old Bhavishya-puraya, which was 
added to and recast in the course of time, Mr. 
Pargiter has not teken up the question about the 
various reoensiong which are now available. On 
the whole, a critical study on the Purênas js a great 
desideratum, and will have to be taken in hand as 
Boon as we geb a critical edition of the MabAbhérata. 
Y should think that Mr. Pargiter must have brought 
together much materials for such a study. It is 
to be hoped that he will some day make them 
available to the student, 


Mr, Pargiter contends that the source of these 
accounts was written in Prakrit and probably in 
Kharoshih! characters, The question about the 
original language of the Indian epio has often 
been .discussed, and the argumenta in favour of 
„the Praksit hypothesis have usually been the seme, 
and never quito convinemg. We cannot overlook 
the fact that the Indian epios have largely been 
handed down orally, aud that their wording has 
not been safeguarded in the same way as in the 
case of the Vedas, Our manuscripts, which are 
all late, must therefore necessarily present many 
irregularities, In such circumstances we cannot 
wonder if wo find several Prakrims in the 


Purdpos. The same fa, as ig well known, the caso 
in Indian Sanskrit inscriptions, aud ib does not 
prove that there was ance a Prakrit original The 
instances of wrong rhythm in tho verses are juss 
as little significant, if we remember how late our 
menuscripte are, We must also remember that 
the classical Prakrits are nob very old forma of 
speech, If the Indian epics were not originally 
written in Benskrit, they must have been written 
in some old vernacular and not in the Prakrit 
described i Pischel’s grammar, If Mr, Pargiter is 
right in amuming that ashjadata fs oooasionall y 
misread instead of abdån daia, i6 should be 
remembered that abd4n is Sanskrit and not Prakrit, 
Everything depende on what ıs understood under 
the terme, Sanskrit and Prekri If the word 
Sanskrit is need to denote only the classical Sanskrit 
of the grammarians and if every thing else is called 
Prakrit, then Mr. Pargiter may be right. But if 
we include the Vedio dialects and the epio language 
of the MahAbhérata in Sanskrit, then 1 do not think 
that we oan agree. The Purdpas are throughout Brah- 
manioal, and the sacred language of Brabmanioal li- 
teratore was Sanskrit, in thie wider sense of tho word. 
The theory thas the oldest Puranio account of the 
dynasties of the Kali Age was written in the Kha- 
roshiht alphabet, ıs based on a still unsafe found. 
ation. Thad we ocoasionally find y for # and] for $in 
late manuscripta,does not prove anything whatever. 
If all the Puranic accounts, for instanoe, had 
Ayoka instead of Afoba, we should have to account 
for ib, But occasional mistakes of this kind do not 
make it even probable that the ucoount of tho Kali 
Age dynasties was originally written in Kharoshtht, 
Ib is not the caso that “ Kharoshtht is the oldest 
Indian script that we know of,” and if the accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali Age were drawn up or 
at loast closed in the fourth oontury A. D., the 
Kheroahth! theory becomes very unlikely indeed. 

On tbe whole, I am inclined to disagree with 
Mr. Pargiter about several questions dealt with in 
the introduction and the notes, I also think thas 
ib would have added to the usefulness of the book 
if tables of the different^dynasties had been addecL 
As Mr. Pargiter's book is, however, it should be 
received with sincere gratitude, It bears testimony 
to prolonged and careful work, and the exhaustive 
critioal notes added to the texts are an important 
feature of the book. A work of this kind has 
long been wanted, and we must be very thankful 
to Mr. Pargiter for making ib as reliable and handy 
as he has dons. 


Brwx Koxow, 
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THE TRUE AND EXACT DAY OF BUDDHA'S DEATH, 
BY DIWAN BAHADUR L, D. BWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M.A., B.L. (MADRAS); LL.B, (LOND.). 


TF object of the subjoined ohart is to show that the true date of Buddha's death 

— (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B. 0.), is deducible from the eight week-day dates cited in 
Bushop Bigandet's Life of Gaudama (Trübmers Oriental Series). The demonstration is 
accomplished by selecting 5 out of the many dates which have from time to time been 
associated with Buddha (see a long list of such dates at p. 165 of Vol. IL of Prinsep's 
Tables) ond testing the week-days of the several occurrences with reference to each of 
these dates. The dates selected were : — 

(1) 1027 5.0, which is the most frequently occurring among the dates collected 
b» Prinsep ; 

(2) 901 B. 0., corresponding to 980 B. o. for the birth, and to 091 B. o., which is said 
tc be quoted by Jachrig from Pallas’ Mongol Chronology (Prinsep, loc. cst.) ; 

(3) 846 B.O., oorresponding to 835 3, 0., which is said by Prinsep to be the era 
adopted at Lhasea and founded on an average of 9 dates: 846 B. o. appears to be the 
dete of " Buddha's appearance ” alluded to in a well-known Tami] Buddhistio poem of 
8th cont. a. D. called ‘‘ Manimékhalai ; " 

(4) 088 B. 0., known as the Peguan date; and lastly, 

(5) 478 s.0., Cunningham's second date, which, at p. 22 of J. R. A. S., 1909, 
Dz. Fleet admits to be an alternative to his own date, 483 n. o., K&rttiks éuk]a 8. 

In selecting supposed dates for trial I have endeavoured to limit myself to typical 
oces, $. e. to those which have at least some pointe in their favour. I made an exception in 
favour of 816 s». 0., because, though wide of the mark, it is a curious date aud seems to 
heve been adopted by Tamil Buddhists of the 8th century a.D. [I have published a 
magazine article on this subject, a copy of which I shall be glad to send to any one 
genuinely interested in it]. Other dates, which might have been selected, had to be rejected 
in limine, because the week-days were obviously unsuitable. This remark applies to 544 
B. 0., which would give a Sunday (instead of Tuesday) as the day of Buddha’s death, as well 
ag to 543 B. a, in whioh the iii and nakshatra of Buddha’s death concurred ona Friday. As 





N.B.—Thp following abbreviations are used in this chart, 

1. su. for dukla, the brighi fortnight of a lunar month, Bahula pakeha is no referred to oven once 
in the chart, 

2 f.d.tandf.d.n. These symbols indicate respectively thas a Athi or a nakehatra ended on the 
folowing day after that cited as the day of the thi or the day of the nakshatra. Ordinarily a ath oe-& 
nabshatra is cited as balonging to the day on which it comes to end but occasionally, it is cited as 
be.onging to the day when i$ only commences. “P. d, t" and “ f. d." mean accordingly “ following 
day's iihi” and “ following day's nakehatra.”’ B 

8. The ending moments of Hihis and nabehatras are generally given correct to two deoimal places 
of a day. Tho key to this system will be found in the author's Eye-table, 

Thus :20 means 12 ghatthds after sunrise. 

4. When both t£ and sakshatra arp cited, the ending moment of the ist is given first, and then 
the ending moment of the nabshatra, L4 

b. The English oalendar years cited in pairs run from 1 March to 0 March, (t. 6, the last day of 
Fesruary) Thws 1096-95 2, o. is the period from 1 March 1098 to 28 February 1005. Ab the epoch 
we &re considering, this period consided very nearly with an Indian solar sidereal year, 

6. The expression “preceded by an adhika month” draws attention to the circumstance that the 
Jurar year under consideration was one of 18, not of 12, months. 
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Chart to show that ihe true and exact day of Buddha's death (1 April 478 B, 0.; Tuesday) 





8. Week-Day dates in 








Le cda ie k | Supposed oenizal dete 901 B C. 


Bagandet’s Life of Gaodama. 
Bored up; 1000-05 », o. (preoeded]| 1080-49 ».0.; Phálgupa 
lat of moon | by adhiks month) ja 1 was Wed. | by edktha month), Bu Har beats bee 
of Tabaong (=Phtlg.). 1.1049 B.o  Tithiooded as't - 





Rejorenes : Voi, 1, p. 14. 
3. Commencement of Eet- 


Jany. 30, 1095 ». 0. 1 39. 
x Abolition of last year of old 


1005-94 ». c. Chattre Éuk|& I= 


, Kana Era-Sunday, Jet of the Friday, Mar. 1 +12, 1095 5. c. 


waxing. moon of Tagu 
(hatra). 


Vol, J, p 14. 


In Ve I], p. 143, Joanos, 
JDegesdei u 18 obeir orror as io 


Uia oat pera. (6) of axpiene | 
tory note, 


i 


eB; Vaxákha, ^ Pürnimd,! 
Nakshatra + Vibékha, : 
Friday. . i 
yop, 23, Vol. ll p TL: 
dios Mare dil die. E 
Fal, Cu aked irre 
Vaxnlhe su. 15 i the omini duie , 
@ bd. 


4. Buddha leaves Kapila- ) 


N.B——Eeizana Era, year 0, marked 
by Philguna dukja 1 in 1096-95 B C. 


"^ 


WB—Phalguna nee: pius 1028-27 
B. 0. Harkat ger e ot 
Eetxuna Era, (1 redi 


990-08 B..0 Tithl ended on Bunday 


W.B—Abolttion of last yer et 
Kaucda Era Set. was prob Adi 


1049-48 ».0.; Chaitra sokla lo 
BPunday, 1 Mar, 1040 9, 0.; 71. 


N B —NMenday was prob. Ad! Okan- 


Era, year 0 marked by 
| Plugasa Sukia tin 1049-48 B. O 


D 





d. n. 
“bi. Mak “ Vindkhs " waa our- 
“rent on Friday and ended on Sat af 


45. 
9$. Phalg Suklai Jn 981-80 B.C. 
Ketxana 06 expired (1049 
| iem 961). 


953-51 n2. o; Sunday, lU June, 
“BO. y 


Sunday, ! June 20, 909 3.0, at 31 and Nak- 903 0.;:88, 


9e, 

Tebtghd Ful Moon-Nskaha-. 
tra “ Uttara AsbiiBa"i and. 
enters mto solstaude nert 


day, Monday. 


Val. 1. yp. €144 (reer 91.) 
Vel, 1. p. T2 (pear 06.) 


3. Attemment of perfect 
wisdam-yeer—108, Valéükha 
full moon; Vi-&xha Naksha- 
tr& ; Wednesday. 


Vol 1, p UT“ u bitie hrjmr Ure 
Mon of dup." 


- Vol dH. p T4. 

Death ot Buddha's 
jatar Buddliodsuis, —5 oar 
107, full moon of Wakaony 
(—früvana); at suu mee on 
saturday. 


year Od, expired, 
DM Era (1086 less 1000) and 9T. 





Vel 1. p. 2m 


of Baddhar—your , 


shatre had ended on Sat, as. 40, This 
, vas Frévage full-on. 


X3.—1, Wak on Bund. was not, 
Uttara Ashájha. 

2 Philguna Bukje 1 in 1000-999 
B. 0. marked et, 


991-0] »*. o.; Wednesday, April 
14-17, 992 B. o =pûrnimà ; but nak-' 
shatra Vis&kha had ended on Tuesday 
as ‘77 of day. 


RB.—1 ‘Wak on Wed wes not. 
rie i i 

P in 993-02 

4B. 0 erri ert. sexpred of 


Ketyana Era (1096 Jass 963). 
U88-87 1, u ; Fnday, June 2755, 


088» o ; Brévane full-moon, 
XB— 5Sukja 1 in 9 
B, C. marked Seton ened 
(1096 less 989) 
E 
wi8-i7 x, u; Towday, 7 April 


1. Death 
148; Vanákha  full-moon : 
Nak. * Visdkha” Tuesday: 
tile before day break. | 
Vel. II, x 9,7 4.7 ; 


Ti 


Te. 11, 2. 113. SS dado 
wre 


$ d oe Xe Ed 


TA s, amt sers. (0 ul 
"ubt 


'048 B, 0. ; 84; 97. 
WB—Phiguna Üwkia 1 in 949-48 


X.B.—i, This was Ask&iha ral- 
moon (preeeded by adhika month). 
& PhAlg Suka 1 in 953-52 B.C 
Ketzana 96 aa DO aa (1040 iess 
963) and 97 eurrent. 


9845-41 2. 0 ;j Wel d Apul S 
a» 0:01, 01. 
E B-EM a Sukai in 946-45 
.B. O marke: year 103 expired 
(1048 leas 046) 


941-10 5. 0 ; Bunday, July 17 0, 
941 5. 0. ; full moon of xrdvaya (pre- 
RSS huida mont) 


M.B.—Pbilguga Buka i in 942-41 


B. O. marked Eetzana, 107 expired 
(1049 Tees 942). i 


901-00 n. a; Wed. Alm. 2; yol 
o. ; 21, 99. 
K.B.—1, Mak ''Vizakha ” | oom- 


B.O marked Estrans 148 current or | meneed at 04 on Wed. and was not 


Eetxana 147 expired. 


WHY- u. 0 ; Phalg, Bu. $—Mon- 
ol | day, Jan, 26 64, 048 B. a, 


M.B.—This was the Phalguya before 
Buddha's death and marked new 


ree 


religous era, 


current on Tuesday. 
2 Phaly. Su. 1 fn 902-01 B C. 
marked Eetz 148 current and 147 


expired. 
002-01 ». c. P . Éu. l was Bun- 
day, ey 16, T 504 M; the 


markod 1 
expired of new religions era m 
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is coduaible from the week-day dates elted In Bishop Bigandet’s 


LIFE OF GAUDAMA. 





3uppoeed central date 846 B. C. | Supposed oentral date 638 B. C. 


Correct oentr&l date 478 B O 





— 


316-15 ». 0; Pbhálguna fukja 1| 687-36 », o ; lhllguna Sukja 
wea Monday, 20 Jany 0915 5.0,; '71.]23 onüded on Sat, Jan 26 20 


838. n. c. 
coger Sat was not Phalguga| W B.—Aboitdon of old Kauz- 
Suija 1 da Era. 
3 Aetion of old Kaurda Era. 
t10-16 m. o ; Chatra Bu. 1— Wed.| 637-30. » Chatrn Éukia 
Feo. 19 10, 015. 5. o. islas i Munday Fob, 24 :57, 
0635 B.C 
4.B.—Sunday was not Adi Chandro- 
daa. M.B.—HEeixana Era, year 0 


began on 1 Pialta Sp SI 08 
Keizana year O marked by PhAl- |885. B. O 
meatu LIE, O 915-14, : 


Gi6-45 5.0.; Tuowlay, April 20;| 567-080 n 0; Thureday, March 
SAE n, 0.5 :80, ^21. 20, 5678. 0,; 36; Nak, ended, 
W.B.—1 polar and lonar er dr ru on Sab ab "17, 
at wractlsally the same moment WB—1 Friday was not! 
To-day was 14 Risbabha, fu. 14 ended Miraris 18. 
on Tuseday at OB 
:2). Phalguna 8u 1 In 947-48 B. 0, B.o. Kotzana 
marked Ketzana 06 (015 Jess 847). exyired (630 le 668) 


£18-17 B.o; Wed 8 June, 818) 639-38, o Srdvano fall- 
3.3; 48; f.d n. 23. dubonendedon Monday; 18July 
539 n. o ab "£4 and Nak. 
K.B.—This was Ashidha foll moon |“ Uttara Ashijha" had ended 
but neither tihi nor nak, fell on|s* '58 on Sunday. Ashfdha 
Sunday. pon pas Bas. Jun, 13 
beara Asháqha " in 
thai month was Monday, June 
& Philg Bu. 1. in 819-8 B O 15-28. 
marked Estrana 96 expired (915 js,  N.B.—Philguoa Su. iin 540- 
815) and 9T surent $9 B. 0. marked Ectzana 


€11-10 s. oœ; Bet. 25 Mer; 811 
B s; 10;f.d n. 38 


582-31 ». a; Tuesday, N| 
Aaroh 582 », 0.; 06; f. dn! 


EB Wook day was not W) 
7. Pbálg. u. 1 in 812-11 B. B 
TUNE Esizana 108 expired (815 Ises expired, (636 less 583). 


307-00 Bo o; Wed 7 July 807| 528-37 xm. 0.; Besurday 11 
B n; 17 July, 528 m. o. ; 58. 

A.B. Sràvaos fülbmoon, bui wosk- 

da; was not Bat W.B.—Philguns Sg. 1 in B29- 
3. Philg Sü 1 in 808-07 B. O.|28 B. O. marked Esxana 107 
EM marked 107 expired (915 Jess | expired (626 lees 539) . 





(needed Dj odbad Focus) dues 

y mon 

on Sat. Feb. 4, 626 5, 0, at ^39. 
W.B.—Abolition of Kauxde Era - 


020-25. 8.0. New moon at ihe 
of Chaurw month was 
Bas Maroh 4 00,020.52 o. bukla 


Sukie 1 was current ihroughous 
Sunday. 


NB P una 80,1 In 636-25 
B. C. marks year 0 (abt. 25 
Jany. $35 B, 0. 


657-56 B. o; Frday, á Ap. 
557 5.0. ; 9; Ld. n. cst, 
K.B.—Phalguna Su, 1 in 568-57 
B O. marks Eetzana year 69 expired 
(035 lees 548). 


519-18 a. o. ; Nija Ashidhe Full 
Moon sud akehstra& “Uttara 
" ended ab 00 and 62 


Meere d of Sunday 22 June, 
539. B. 0 


N B.—Philguna f$nu.1 In 530-30 
B. O mark: Estsana 96 expired 
(626 leas 530) and 97 current. 


512-52] n. 0.; Wednesday, 8 
Aper 522? 5.0.;:30; 74. 


¥.8.—Philguna $n. i in 
B. O. marks Estrana 103 
(628 less 633). 


653-22 
03 expired. 


p187 2,0,; Full moon tiihi of 
appe Bas, 30 
July, 6 618 5. o, as ^61 ended on 
Bund. 31 July ab ‘Sl of day. 
Seturday, at sunrise of which 
Buddh died, was loosely call. 
ed od Bal Moon, tate this desortp tion 
properly to night 
beien unday and Monday. 
N.B.—Philg. Su. 1 in 19-18 
B. O marks Estrena 107 expired 





"67-80 a. 0 ; Bund, 17 Ap. 787| 488-87 B. 0,; W 
BD; l4 Nak, ''Vuakhs " ended on 
Bao at 74. 

$.B.—Phálg 8u. í in 768-67 B.O. 
marrked Keixana 148 current and 147 | Vats, Su. 15. 
exmored (915 lees 708), 1. 


148 current (636 lem 469). 


788-07 B». o. Philg. (preceded b (oe aad rs 
dbi month), fukla Fw Wed. 3 Ei garda is 
, 90. on Monday Feb, 8, 488 

D. 0. ab 773, 
3.B.—Phiig $4.1 in 768-67 B.O. 
mirked year 0 of new anani Note.— 8u. 1 tn 469 | Sanda: 
Philg. Sw. 1 in 707-06 B.O., marked | B. O year O or Kawi E 
year 1 expired of now era. Religious era car 1 expired 
heic by Phalg. Su. iin 





shatra commenced at '87 on Tues- 
ME 478 D. 0. and ended at 

od, ; "ukla 15 wes currents 
all Tuseday and ended on Wednee- 


^x Su.1 in 479-78 
.B.—P u. 
B. 0. mers Leina 147 expired, 
148 current. 

479-78. m. 0 Bukla 


ETN Mg 
IU aida 1 ended on 
any.478 5s c. ab ‘89 

a Phaiguna Bu. 1 in 479-78 

B. i "marks poer 0 of new reifiom 
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regards 483 B. 0., I must say, with reference to Bigandet’s week-days, that a more 
improbable year would be diffioult to find, since in that year Vaiédkha pürpim& ended on 
Saturday March 28:90, while Nak. ‘ Vi&&kha " commenced on Sunday, March 20-02 and 
came to end on Sunday, March 29-98 : in other days, pirnimé and “ Vis&kha " Nak., did not 
concur in Vai&&khe month of that year for even one second of time. The year, 484 5. 0. is a 
more probable year, because both Vai&fkha su. l5and “ Viédkhsa” Nak. ended in that year 
on a Tuesday. 

An additional resson for selecting (2) 901 B. o., was that if any year was likely to 
yield week-days identical with those yielded by 478 B. o., it was 901 B. 0., on account of 
a well-known principle in Indian Chronology that week-days, tikis and xakshatras generally 
repeat themselves on the same days of the Indian sidereal year once in 423 years. 
The year 901 B. 0. does yield week-days closely similar to those yielded by 478 »B. 0., 
except that it fails at the most important point and brings out the week-day of Buddha’s 
death as Wednesday instead of Tuesday, 

Ii will be seen thai the only year for Buddha’s death which brings out all the week-days 
correctly is 478 B. o. The number of tests could be multiplied, but we may be fairly certain 
that the result would always go to confirm 478. B. c. 

This being so, it becomes an important question when these week-days were first 
recorded. Evidently, not during Buddha’s life time or shortly after his death, because the 
week-day, &s & detail for ordinary citation was not known in Europe till the 3rd oentury 
A. D. aod probably was not known in India till at least the 6th century a. D.: indeed, 
week-day citations are not commonly met with in India till the 8th century 4. p.—[See 
on the whole subjeot of the Indian week-day, Dr. Fleet/s valuable articles in Oct. issue 
ot J. R. A. 8, for 1912 pp. 1039-1062.] 

The Burmese chroniole, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is called M'alla-linkara woutloo 
and was composed about a. D. 1773, but Prof. Rhys Davids testifies to the substantial, even 
verbal, identity of that chronicle with the J&taka commentary current in Ceylon in 5th 
century A. D. (Prof. Rhys Davids, cited by Mr. Harry C. Norman in. J. R. A.S. 1908 p. 15). 
We may, therefore, assume that the week-days in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama were 
caloulated! retrospectively by some one between the 5th and the 8th century A. D.: but 
even go, we are led to infer that the true date of Buddha’s death, though forgotten, as 
Dr. Fleet has shown, by 1,200 A. D, in Ceylon, had been preserved in the traditions of 
Buddhists for at least a thousand years after the death of Buddha. 

There are certain poinis worthy of note in the calendar system disclosed by an 

“investigation of these week-days : 

(1) In this calendar there runs throughout an implied distinction between the 
commencement of an era, and the commencement of a gear. The commencement of 
eras was shifted from time to time, it was sukja 1 of Chaitra of & particular year 
under the Hetsana Era, and under the New Religious Era, it was associated with the date 
of Buddha's death ; but what is alear is, that the commencement of the year was always the 


m TT CCL Nn LN LL E T eI amt i mn t 

1 There is just a possibility (though it seems to me highly improbable,) that the author of Mala- 
linbarawoutico may have himself caloulated the week-days in aocordanoe with the modern Burmese 
Calendar, which has been in use in Burma since 1738 4. D. In Ind Ant, Vol xxxix (1910), Bir Alfred 
Irwin has given the elements of the Burmese calendar from a, n, 688 to a. D 1752, but adds ; "T$ is not 
certain what calendars were actually observed in Burma before the year 1,100 Burmese Era.—4. D. 1,738." 
I hope shortly to be able to verify and state in t^'s Journal whether, according to tho modern Burmese 
calendar, the week-days in Bigandet could be locared anywhere else shan in the years shown in the last 
column of my chari. Bigandet ws certainly in error in supposing, in footnote to p. 183, Vol. II, and 
elsewhere, that they can be located with reference t» 515 n, cec the ocutral date. 
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acme, €. e, bukja lof Tabaong or Phálguna, As an analogous dax NE HAS T 
of the reformed English calendar which began on 14 Sep. 4. D. 1752, though the commenoe- 
ment of the year was always the same ag before, the Ist of January, 

(2) Secondly, it is apparent, except in the case of the last date on the ohart, that 
the commencement of the lunar month under this ancient calendar, was fuk|s lor 
(prafipada), as in the present day Indian calendar, and not the first heliacal rising of the 
moon, a8in the Jewish and the Muhummadan calendar. In the excepted case I suspect, 
as observed in paragraph (6) of this note, & wrong reading in Bigandet’s English Transla- 
tion (Vol. II p. 118) of Monday for Sunday. On the other hand, the phrase adé chandrédaya 
d:né quoted by Dr, Fleet from Dipawuhsa (J. B. A. S. 1909), seers to refer, not neces- 
ssrily to fukl& 1, as assumed by him, but to the first day when the crescent was actually 
visible, and in 242 B. o., as shown below, this was actually $uk]a 2. The ordinary rule is, 
that if sukja 1, ends before -42 of a day, (25 ghafikas after sunrise) the crescent will rise the 
same evening and that if íuk]a 1 ends later than ‘58 of a day, (85 ghatités after sunrise), 
the crescent will only appear next day. Between these limits, the day of the first appear- 
ance of the crescent is & matter of calculation. i 

Among other indiostions going to show that the “ first of the moon " or “the first of 
the waxing moon" in Bishop Bigandet’s translation is meant forí£uk]a 1 is the following, 
Waich is also otherwise interesting. We are told at p. 107 of Vol. I that for 49 days 
from the attainment of perfect Buddhaahip ï. e. from Vaiiá&kAa pármmá, Buddha did not 
teste food, and that on the 50th day which was the Sth of the moon of Watso he was 
hungry. [ Bigandet’s translation in this place “Sth after the full moon of Watso” is an 
obvious mistake, since (1) 49 days from Vaisékha pártimá can only take us to £ukla 5 (204 
+ 143 + 5 — 49) in Wateo or Ásh&dha, and (2) we know from p. 118 of Vol. I that 
some days after the conclusion of the 49 days fast, Buddha preached a sermon at exact 
full moon and exact sunset; this we may identify as Áxhádha pürnimá or Wateo full moon — 
which tithi, in 522 B. o., ended on 6 June at ‘40 of the day or a little while before sunset. ] 
The 50th day from Vatidkha pirnimé in 622 B. o. was Wednesday, 27 May = Ashadhs (or 
' watao) bakla 5, which tithi ended at 78 of the day. In this case, bukla 1 was first moon 
rite, but aa Sukla 1 ended’ on May 24 18, the 6th tithi, if it had been counted from firat 
moon riae, would have been Thureday, May 38, the 51st day, not Wednesday the 50th day 
counted from Vaisékha pármimá. It is clear, therefore, that tithis in the text translated by 
Bigandet wete calculated, as now, from new moon and not from the first moon-rise. i 

(8) On the relative merits of 483 5. c. and 478 B. c. as years of Buddha's death, 
Dr. Fleet remarked, at p. 22 of J. R. A. $.1909,: “For the latter occurrence” (the 
anointment of Devinampiya Tissa), “the mention of the Asbadha nakehatra indicates 
247 B..0. or 242 3B. o. The choice thus lies between 2474236 B. 0.—488 and 2424236 
B. 0.478 B, 0. The earlier year is preferentially supported by a consideration of the 
circumstances which paved the way to the acquisition of sovereignty by Chandragupta,” 

It wil be geen from the author's “Eye-Table” that Nakskatra Parva Ashádha 
oan coinmde with Margaétra éuk]a 1 or &ukj& 2 (on either of which days, Dev&nampiya 
Tissa was 'anointed) only in a year in which some month previous to 
Margaiira was adhika. This was the case with the years 247 5.0. and 242 B. 0., and 
Dr. Fleet is, therefore, perfectly right in obeerving that the choice lies between these 
years, There is, however, this noteworthy difference between these two years, In 242 
B. 0., the year of anointment of Devünaihpiys Tissa, corresponding to 478 B. o, for Buddha’a 
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death, Margagiza áuk|& 2 ended on November 14, at 514 ghatikes (in Lanka time,) after 
mean sunrise, and as sukla 1 had ended at (he corresponding part of the previous day, it is 
clear, from the rule cited above, that tukla 2, Nov. 14, was âdi chandrédaya dina or first 
moon rire in the month. Nakskaira Piiva Ashacha was current all through Nov. 14 and 
came to end et 2} ghatikas after mean sunrise rext day. The case was very different’ in 
247.8, 0, Since, in that year, Margaéira fok]a 1 ended at 9 ghafikís after mean sunrise 
on 6 November, it ig evident that that was (di chandrédaya dina or the day when 
the orescent first appeared, Nakshatra Parva Ashagha, however, commenced only 
at 50} ghatikds after sunrise on the same day, i. e. 2 hours after midnight and was current 
for only about 84 ghafikés at the very end of the day. The anointment could, of course, 
have been performed in what we should call the small hours of the morning of 7 November, 
247 B. o. so as to bring the ceremony within the influence of Pürva Ashacha, but generally 
speaking, such a day would not be called a day of Parva Ashacha, whereas 14 Nov. 242 n. c. 
was strictly a day when Parva Ashacha joined with the édi ckaxdródaga dina of Margastra, 
So far. the calculation of nakehatras appears to point to 242 B. o. rather than to 
247 B, o. as the year of anointment of Devanampiya-Tisra ; and consequentially, to 478 B. o. 
rather than to 483 B. o., as the year of Buddha’s death. Dr. Fleet promised to exhibit in 
a separate article, the process of determining the nakshatras, Lut to the beat of my belief 
he has not done so yet. The determination is very easy by e tebles and method of my 
Indian Chronology. 

(4) One of the reasons which led Dr. Fleet to adopt K&rttika fukJa 8 rather than the 
traditional Vair&kha (uk]a 15 as the day of Buddha’s death, was that, on the latter assump- 
tion, it'was not possible to place the two anointments of Devín&mpiya-Tisea 247 3, 0, 
Margaéira Su. 1, and 246 s. o, Vai&kha éukja 15, as well as the arrival of Mahindo in 
Ceylon (B. c. 247 Jyaishtha éuk]a 15) within the year designated by Dipavawsa as “286 

years aftey-the death of Buddha,” i.e. after 488 B, o., Vaidékha Suk|a 15. Ho argued 
rightly that if each "Vaif&kha éuk]a 15” was the commencement of a new year, the arrival 
of Mahindo at any rate must belong to & year later than 236 expired of the Buddha era, 
which would be complete on Vaifakha Suk]a 15, 247, 5. o. Now, if as I have shown above, 
the ancient Buddhist year always took its departure from éukja 1 of Phálgugs, 
then it follows (a) that year 230 expired of the religious era would be marked by Phaélguna 
£uk]a 1 in (479 B, c. less 236—) 243 5. o., and (b) that the second and third events, 
referred to above would both fall within the space designated by a single year, 286 
expired, (running from 248 8.0. Phálgupa Suk|& 1 to 242 B.o. Mágha Amává&syf) Such 
. being the case, the neceesity for adopting Karttika éukja 8 as the day of Buddha’s death, 
in great measure, ceases, Dr. Fleet seems to think that both the anointments of 
Devinithpiya-Tissa should be placed within the 287th year current after the death of 
Buddbá. I do not know if the text of Diparamsa requires this construction, The text, as 
quoted by him (J. R.A. S. 19090, p. 11) makes two statements, (1) that Devanampiya- 
Tises was anointed 236 years after the death of Buddha; (2) that he was twice anointed. 
It may be that the Ist anomtment was in the 286th year opment, towards its close, and 
the second in the 287th year current. 
(5) It follows from an examination of these week-day dates that Buddha's age at the 
time of his death was 79 compl te years, not 80 years, and that supposing he was bornin 
the year 68 of the Eetzana Era, he could be said to have died in the year 148 of that 


era only in the sense that the year 148 was vartiam4na or current, See however, division 
(8) below of this note. 
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(6) Bishop Bigandet remarks in a footnote on p. 183 of Vol. II that the Kaurda 
Era was abolished on & certain Saturday which was the new moon of Tabaong (March) 
and that the Eetzana Era commenced next day Sunday the first after the same new moon. 
Tris of course is not correct, since the old era was abolished with effect from Phálguua 
(Tabaong) éuk]a 1 (See Vol. I p. 18), while the new era was brought into force with effect 
from sukja 1 of the next month Chaitra (~Tagn), 

On the other hand, while referring to the commencement of the New Religious Era 
(t3e era of Nirvinay, Bigandet has made a mistake just the converse of the above. Hb says 
(fot note on the same p. 188 of Vol. IT) : ‘In the year 148, the fitst day of the month 
of Tagoo (April), which fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new 
computation, empbatically called the era of religion, 543 m. c." We need not concern 
ourselves with 543 B. o. (Asa matter of fact, the first of the new moon of Chaitra or 
Tegoo in 348 B. 0. was Wednesday, not Sunday.) But it will be seen from a comparison 
of this passage with those at p. 18 of VoL I and p. 113 of Vol. IT, (1) that where Bigandet 
afirms Phálguna Su. 1 to have been the beginning of the Kauzda Era, he should have paid 
this of Chaitra su. 1; and (2) that where he affirms Chaitra su. 1 to have been the 
beginning of the New Religious Era, he should have ssid this of Phélguna su. 1. So far, 
there may have been, on his part, a mere mistake of transposition of months, but in -aymg 
(im foot note to p. 133, Vol. IL.) that Sunday was the beginning of the new religious era (Era 
of Buddha's death), he is backed by the calculations exhibited in my chart against the 
Sta date; and contradicted by his own statement in the text (p. 118 of Vol. II), that 
tha New Religious Era began on a Monday. Should my conjecture that Sunday was the 
proper week-day in this caso prove justified by a reference to the Burmese Manuscript 
used by Bigandet or to any other original text, then it will follow that “ first of the waxing 
moon” throughout the chronicle translated by Bigandet means " Sulla pratipada,” and 
not the first-heliacal rising of the moon. 

7) In one or two instances, details of date», not explicitly affirmed by Bigandet. 
have had to be supplied from other circumstances stated by him. Thus, as regarde the 
bicth of Buddha, we are told, in the first place (Vol. I, p. 28), that he entered the womb 
of his mcther Máy& at a full moon under the Constellation `“ Oottarathan " (s'' Uttara 
Achadha”). Reference to the Eye-Tahle appended to my ~ Indian Chronology ` will «how 
that this must have been the Full Moon of Brárana. As Buddha was bom 0 month« 
lator under the constellation * Withaka " (*Vitákha `), (Vol. IJ, p. 71) the birth. 
as may be seen from the same table, must have taken place at the Vais&kha full moon, 
not 6 days after the mame fill moon, (as stated erroneously in the foot note te p 47 
Vel. I), when Nakshatra “ Vais&kha "" would be an impossibility. 

Similarly, when we are told (Vol. I. pp. 62-64) that Buddha, preparatory to UN 
the life of an ascetio, left Kapilavastu “at the ful moon of “ July ^ under the 
constellation '* Oottarathan, " we may.infer that it was the full moon of Ashadha month, 
because elsewhere Bigandet has rendered the Burmese ''Watso" (= Ash&dhe month) by 
“Tuly " (see, for instance, Vol. I, p. 200). July is no doubt the English equivalent of 
Asoadha al -the present time; but it was not so in Buddha's time when the cquivalent 
of Wateo or Áshájha was May-June. The reader has to be reminded that English months, 
in 477 B. 0. meant, in comparison with Indian months, a time ef the sidereal year more than 
ons month in advance of what they now mean. This result is due (1) to the forward. 
movement of the Indian sidereal, as compared with the European tropical, year, and (2) to 
the dropping of 10 days in the Gregorian Calendar. In support of my statement ‘that the 
. departure from Kapilavastu took place on a Sunday. I may refer to Vol. II, p. 72 where 
tha next day when he entered into solitude is given as Monday, 
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Lastly, the year when Buddha left his home to lead a hermit’s life is given ae 
“ Eetzána 97” in Vol. I, p. 62, and as “Ketrina 96" in Vol. II, p. 72. This is not & 
disorepancy, because we may understand the former to be an expired, the latter a current, 
year. Similarly, the Eetzána year of Buddha’s death, 148, has, I believe, to be understood 
only as a current year, the equivalent of expired year 147. 

(8) I have reserved for the last place the discussion of the important question, 
whether, admitting the correctness of the dates shown for Buddha's life, in the last 
column of the chart, the date of his death may not be 477 B. 0., ds conjectured, first by 
Cunningham, and more recently by Prof. Charpentier of Upeala in the July issue "of 
this year's Indian Antiquary. I am bound to say that two sete of considerations 
are in favour of 477 B.o.: in the first place, this date would make him fully 
- 80 years old when he died, which indeed is the commonly received age, attsined by Buddha 
when he passed into Nirvása ; and in the second place, although the week day of Vaif&kha 
su, 15 and Nak. " Vifákha " in 477 B. o. was Monday (April 19; * 90 ; * 44), yet the 
next day was T'wesday, and as he is said to have died “on Tuesday, a little before 
day break,” this may mean, though not strictly, “ a little before the daybreak of Tuesday :” 
that is, in the early morning hours of what we should call Tuesday, (in the Indian 
Calendar, in the last hour or two of Monday). 

The real difficulty, however, about 477 B. o. is in harmonising with this date the 
statement that the new religious era. began on the lat of the waxing moon of Tabaong 
(Phálguna) “in the year of Buddha's death,” the week-day being either Sunday, as stated 
in Bigandet's note on p. 133 of Vol. YI, or Monday, aa stated at p. 118 of Vol. II of his 
text. The following are all the relevant Phálgugas :— 

Phálguna sakla 1 of 479-78 B.c. fell on Sunday, 19 Jany. 478, B.0. ending at '88 of day. 

5 » » 478-77 , fell ona Friday. 
z: » 4 477-76 , , 4, Wednesday. E 
: » » 476-75 , ,, , Sunday (ending at 78 of day). NN 

We caint possibly adopt the Phálguna su. 1 of either 478-77-B . 0. or 477-76 B.0. as 
the commencement of New Religious Era, because in neither case was the week-day 
Sunday or Monday. We are driven, therefore, to conclude that the 12 months 
with Phálguna of 479-78 B.o. (19 January 478 B. 0.) were the 12 months constituting “ 
year on which Buddha died", i.e., that he died on Vaiéakha su. 15 of 478 B.o., nob P 
Vaitâkha su. 16 of 477 B.C, 

(9) The Eetz&na Era ia no doubt, as observed by Dr. Fleet in J. E. A. 8. 1912, p. 280, 
“a lato invention" ; but itis, nevertheless, a true invention, . 

(a) because the dates expressed in that era are, astronomically, true dates; and i 
(b) because they include, by implication, one Mistorically true date, the year, 
478 B. 0., of the death of Buddha. , 

The week-days, benpled with tithis and nakshatraa, direct our attention, with wines 
absolute certainty, to one and only one series of years which, thanks to them, cani be 
verified and identified with as much confidence as if they had been recorded in 478 B: c. 
Knowing, then, from other sources, the historical probability of the central year, 478 B.9,, 
(that itis approximate, according to Dr. Fleet, within 5 years, does not detract much from 
its historical value), we need not be disturbed by the reflection that this and other 
surrounding dates must have been laboriously caloulated, and for the first time fitted out 
with the full duess of .vdra, titi and nakshaira, by some astronomer in the 5th, 6th, 7th or 
& later century A- D. The later the century, the more genuinely do the historian, the 
ohropologist. and the critic become interested in the discovery that, for & thousand years; if 
not more, after Buddha’s death, the true year of its oocurrence was, notwithstanding many 
contradictory traditions, faithfully preeerved somewhere in Buddhistio sacred lore. B 


T 
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JAINA SAKATAYANA, CONTEMPORARY WITH AMOGHAVARSHA I 
BY PROF. K. B. PATHAK, B, A. ; POONA 








Tum Amoghavrit is the oldest commentary on the sfiras of the Jaina grammariari 
Bákm&yana, Prof. Kielhorn! thought that the Amoghavyiti was later than the Obiniémani, 
a different and amaller commentary on the same sífrüs by Yakshavarman. That this view 

nct correct will be obvious to Sanskrit scholars who will carefully study the introductory 
prasastis in both, which I quote below, 

shrine si || atetonge eri afer |] —: yapmak |l I 
arennau) swsrow8 i 

e: ra saparireqent | 
wer pridd: ener qhraftar: t 

wet wwe: sat ren et: ebd ian aT weg WT: | aed: qatert oat (8 [1] 
aad «p ww xw WCur) gura Depp) WWW Wiener. eer cere: wefan [1] | aed aat- 
Gear teen raaa saree diram rft rear wu «rfe niatan area araia 
meteen | vw gR: dftpyaequd eg gagna ref rare- 
mairam: a: R | weyrharrgeh at amne ae e g | 7 pr 
"A cecsssecseetseetereee tenner sere cesman te caee well *& we uana: WAV: TEATE, 
qem ruere: || areara gR enn 1 

Amoghaeritti. 

ae: Rapal Pris ure: aiaga orai 1 fet garaam aaia: Hx u 


wenige | 
ere renrfefor( 9t) evwm(w) 9r rare i| 3 il 
vafemstrerm e mTTHTWTPETERHTITR, | 
ayecrrerenteafird: aRar: |l R tl 
TR: Tei AOT N T: | 
gauaf Ar) ak fFipeenrecorqe ll v il 
E 

aai lets i n neu 
IE enel qum: que | 
deni raent wew «emque i v il 
weurfirnreft (d£) aft deere efi dt ara dt) i 
eigohererr ferait error (| © il 


dRea gadam | 
spasifirprrew A ric teeraa: | « |) 
eraren raria rfr RY | 

AAA ari [—] caret Praefat 11 § ul 
imamai wept | 

wPrerfer eed T wererfter T ERTA || Xe tl 
mansai rar fésgngures fiae i 
Ss er WAN 


cred arora y adr Fiere | 


I Ante, Vol. KVL p. M. * Read Aaa, 
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ww awam suras [Dmm murra || endai: ere eead | 
wa mei: & 4r ataent were T: ll vet tae merda 
ENETEIA ERA at )emarere: | occidere TTA OR 


werdargar Fed carnct R ll 
PET | ML TMT e n e e ene nnn HH HH 

WW Và eter || ATIATI: vemm * «rere ara rd: | onere ir vag 

amiran | 
e OMaiéman, 

Yakshavarman, the author of the Cinéma S, tells us, in verse 7 quoted above, that 
bis work is a smaller commentary (adta qw). He lays olaim to no originality, but - 
admits that his Chintémani is an abridgment of a very extensive commentary (nip 
wi). This very extensive commentary is no other than the Amoghavritti iteelf, since the 
, concluding passage of the two pratastis given above, beginning with the words wfir qdrumureqra: 
is the same except that Yakshavarman substitutes -erereawwor for the urarsararatrer of the 
Amoghavritti. Then again Yakehavarman gives only the pratika i way Ariaan of tho 
diate, which ocoura entirely in the Amoghavritts. ” Moreover, he borrows the two alternate 
explanations of the second half of this ipei; almost in the very words of the Amoghapritti. 
These faota will suffice to convince Sanskrit. acholars that the Ohintéman is an abridgment 
of the Amoghavuriiti, and is, therefore, a later work, - 

As I have remarked above, Yakshavarman lays no claim to originality, but copies the 
Amoghavritti with alight alterations, omitting the less important words thus : — 

am m L 1,17 (Sdkajfyona-süra) ——- 

ert fem enfe eru eget ev tereter Seren | TARTE: 

frorirfrar: | rater: ii 
Amoghavriits. 


Mac canes ! 

Sometimes Yakshavarman entirely copies the Amoghavritti thus 9 

ware pea Sakatdyana sütra IV, 8, 207. 

quewrW uar state a argo waavua adserit s & J xt )vemalt ana 
frere | neie: ateg) iaa ah réa | warm vf fang p rc wy Ove: | 
«xx aie fing ware «d fis wipe | sem xe Pare Lr) arrie: [11] 

Amogkavritti. 

Trant enà efr ye are: ven da — (air) MAÈ) ae eee erre | 
mEt: arua | aree dt^] weder | arare xf fn | ware mx Gree | mex vr 
fie | wore eed Pere rtm | emere fet Pic! veraf aa: *u 

In the preceding passage the only alteration whioh Yakshavarman makes is to use the 
word we instead of the wg wea of the ‘ Amoghavritt. I have already proved by 
ample evidence that the Chintémani is later than the Amoghaerüt, It is thus clear that 
the illustration mentioning Amoghavarsha, the great patron of Digambara Jaina literature, . 
fixes the date of the Amoghaoritit, which is obviously so named in honour of that king . 





3 Omit this mark of punctuation. : * Bead SIMOR 
` ‘ 
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It is interesting to note that the achievement attributed to Amoghavarsha I, namely, that 
he burnt his enemies arqeeitergicata, is actually mentioned ina Edishtraküt insoription, 
dated Saka 882 (Ep. Ind, Vol I, p. 54) where the passage relating to Vallabha 
Amoghavarsha, is thus read by Prof. Hultzach mereen eft rafter fà Jerr 
Tey. It is proposed to read the first two words as warea krmar. And the passage 
means that Amoghavarsha I, surrounded the kings who had suddenly turned disaffected, 
and burnt them, In this inscription the form yqrg, which is fé, is correct, because 
tke writer of it could not have witnessed the event whioh was waye to the author of 
tke Amoghawriiit, who deliberately uses the form sgy, which is my. But the constant 
warfare between Amoghavarsha I and bis kinsmen of Gujarat is also alluded to in an 
eerlier grant of the time of Amoghavarsha I himself, namely, the Bagumrá grants 
of Saka 789, in which we are told that " Dhruva died on the battle fleld, covered with 
wounds, while routing the army of Vallabha-Amoghavarsha.” It is thus manifest that 
tke event alluded to in the illustration, which we have been discussing, must have occurred 
shortly before Baka 789. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Amoghavritti was 
ocmposed between Baka 786 and 789. Yakshavarman is certainly entitled to our gratitude 
for preserving the text of the historical illustration, which he quotes from the Amoghavritii. 
He has conferred upon us yet another favour by communicating to posterity a very 
important fact about the authorship of these Sdkatfyana-stiras In verses 3, 4, 5, 6 and 
Jaf his opening prajasti quoted above, he says :— 

Hail! Báksyana, the eminent lord of the great community of Sramanas, who 
attained to glorious universal sovereignty over all knowledge. 3, 

Who, (like Vishqu) aingle-handed, lifted up all nectar-Hke grammar, together with 
fame resembling the goddess Lakshmi, by churning the Ocean of words, with [his] 
in»ellect resembling Mount Mandara, 4. 

"Whose original science of grammar, of limited extent, attainable by easy means, and 
withal very complete, is beneficial to all like the religion of Arhat. 5. 

In whose science of grammar, there is neither qf nor are there words used, such 
asm eee RT, nor wrtreart laid down, apart from the sviras, [as in Patatjali’s 
Mahábhéshya]. 6 

By abridging the very extensive commentary [called Amoghavritis] of him [Békatiyana 
` just desoribed] this smaller commentary [Ohint&magi] endowed with all good features will 
be composed by Yakshavarman. 7 - i 

I havo offered a literal rendering of these verses, This is all the more necessary as the ` 
sense intended by Yakshavarman, as well as the historical illustration, has failed to arrest 
th» notioe of Dr. Burnell, Prof. Bühler and Prof. Kielhorn, who have published valuable 
contributions to the study of this Bá&kar&yana grammar. The first four verses tranalated 
atove oontein- adjective clauses descriptive of Bákat&yana. They are introduced by the 
re.atives w: (in verses 3&4) aq in wyqa (verse 5), and aea (verse 0). These relatives 
-ara correlative to the demonstrative qeq in wea meei wht where wex is weit wt and is 
part of the principal sentence in verse 7. The construction is www wego} ert fe 
reat wre cera vat exredr eave. This smaller commentary will be composed. 
by Yakshavarma by sbridging-the very extensive commentary of him whose original 
production called Sabdémuiésaga is beneficial to all. The conclusion to which we oome is 
that the Jaina Sáke&&yana wrote both the text and the commentary in the Amoghayritti 
and lived between Saka 786-789. 20 


5 Anis, Vol. XII, p. 181. 
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The identity of the author of the stiras with that of the Armogaaenuti semns vo have 
been widely known. Mr. Rice says: “Bakatéyana not ohly wrote the grammar but also 
a gloes thereon called Amoghayyitti. " In support of this statement Mr. Rice quotes the 
Méenioaritbhyudaya, written in the reign of Chikkadeva R&j& of Mysore (1672 to 1704), by 
Ohid&nanda-kavi, who afterwards became the pontiff of Eravapa Belgo} under the usual 
title of Chárukirti Pagdite Deva. 

A muni nija-buddhi-Mandaradim irutada makécérddkiga mathisi ! 
Préáma-yato-Lakshmá rerasu cydkaraya-mahdémritoddhdray esegida || 
Vara-Sabdánwidoanasa rachisi y-adak wru-Sdkajfyana-resapa- |© 
Voredan Amogha-crittiya padinentu-sdvirada-graniha-saakhyeyolw || 
Léka-rikhydtan 4 Bdkajfyana-mumé vyfkaraaada  sitrarane | 
Sékalya-ortiti-samanriia rachisi y-aneka-punyaran arjjisidanu || 
Mandara-dhtran Aviddha-karstada Padmanandi-siddhénki chakrésa | 
and dima-padariya Sabafdyana-muni-crindérakonig itan olidu L 

adopt Mr. Rice’s translation :— 

“That muni, churning the great ocean of the fruta (or revealed vruth) with the Mandara 
mountain of his own understanding, began to uplift (or restore therefrom), along with the 
‘loved Lakshmi of fame, the best nectar of grammar. Having composed the excellent 
Babdánnfüsanum, to it (is) the name of the great B&ákat&áyana, he declared the Amogha- 
vritti, 18,000 verses in extent, That world-famed B&katfáyana-muni, having composed the 
sitras of the grammar, together with the complete vritti, acquired a variety of merit, 
Then Aviddha-karpa Padmanandi siddhaénti-chakrééa, firm as Mount Mandara, approving 
of him, gave his own rank (or office, as head of the gana) to Bakevyens, the revered 
among munis. " Karnitaka Sabdânuśâsana, Intro, p. 2 

From the passages quoted above it is evident that in the spina of Yakshavarman 
and Chidagnands, the Sékatáyana-süiras and the Amoghavritii were composed by one and the 
same author who calls himself Sakatayana, I have proved above that this Jaina author 
lived in the time of Amoghavarsha I, that he wrote his work about Baka 789, and that the 
Amogharriti was so named in honour of this illustrious Rashtrakita king. The fact 
that this Bakajéyana wrote the Amogharriiii as well as the stiras was well-known even to 
Brahman authors. Vardhamáns, the author of the GazaraimamahodadM, who com: 
his work LE about 273 years later, frequently attributes statements which are found only 
in the Amog | but not in the etras to B&kat&yana himself. 

rnare wt IR. at yora. 


Amohau Ii, 1, 57. 


i iti II, 1, 79. 
ed. p. 90. ( Amoghavritii II, 1, 7 
Vardhamána also assures us that this Fákatáyane was not a Digambara but a 


Bvetambara writer ;— 
i E iiit Sibah: ain cials ba, GILIG a 
arannira: | i 
l Vardhaména tells us that he restricta the term ferret bara to Devanandin the 
author of the Joma ree From thjs we are to infer that the other Jaina 
' grammarian Sekat&yana mentioned in the above verse was & Svetambara. 
. Vardhamána's view that Sakatiyana was a Bvetámbera is amply borne aut by 
numerous passages in the Amoghavrittt. ` 
wat ears ard Grey l 
nataran ard érag Amoghaeritti. I, 2, 201. 
soU » » L3, 202. 
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Ceara Ar gw wuTWweb SW | 


aerate | eat qu Hart qui 
Amogh. I, 2, 208, 204, 


Priatna : 
Amogh. IV, 4, 183, and 140. 
aq whys arawrere | ay firi aera: | 
Amogh. I, 3, 104. 


MTR aT RTT: TEA: 
Amogh. ITI, 2, 74. 


The mention in the f of Svetámbara authors and works and the 


ing passages 
faot that the study of the Ava &nd the Nirywki is enjoined upon the readers leaves 
no room for doubt that Rükaiüyana was a Svetémbara, and not a Digambera Jaina. 


That he has been unjustly superseded among the Svetambara Jain& community by the 
later and more well-known Svet&ambara grammarian Hemachandra is rc dca 
following passages in which the latter makes no secret of his eere to copy Eükafíyana :— 


a qysrderapot ILI, 8, 84 (Sákat&yana). 
aft igi cet urit re Proce mH ER aeui e 38 Lx refi N: | emm- 
ferret arhi smfir | aft | erage: eraga | rip | eregetera (dt) | eumd | sni fier | 
ake: | yarat: sit omi vr )9 nga: | REECE) | eret ore | ferrat i yafaa: | 
AET: | Amogh. TII, 8, 84 
Hemachandrs says :-— 
(Hemachandra), 


a iraa 

aaar Arty aai arp ae: cent a a r daedra: | 
damani wurr ara ER | yz, TT TAA: eT: | a: arara feas | rgen- 
qu ar Ot AT erent | cred uerb | farmi] eer querat: (ferpens gae | vrs (at) 
pews fag: eret ver: | Poe &) quar i frr: (i 

Hemachandra’s Brikaders#i, VII, 1, 109. Tho sútra just quoted appears to be based 
on the remarks in the Katibéeridii on Panini (V,-8, 100). 

matt LII, 1, 166 (Sakatayans), 

wate p aeg Gf redarea Cort] area arf vera ae) qup s 
AAT TD: | pra erat quur: | wre af ae aurada y Preah | 


Amoghavrit#, TIT, 1, 166, 
spree VI, 3, 157 (Hemachandra), 
awe fe rad aa aft quqzavmroppm cod eraat sif warhead seaarpeféer | repay. 
WINWT TTT: | Tea TA TAT eara: | wre CA- 4-6 ) Vf D. eureaearere ara TATA 


esami are fite: i E 
` Hemachandra, Brihaderitti, VI, 3, 152 
We IJ, 1, 168 (Sakatayana). 
tee vf Prgcrerg Fa: ere Sat fareni eat afr: | fet nr erat 
atema mr: for ear erm mra ervey * Ow] afe: few qp (Pro) raro: 


Amogha. TIT, 1, 168. 
Nga: VI, 8, 158 (Hemaohandra). 
qe vrevrersqeacareprrean] san pert Proves | Ferrea afr: (fige ufi ara 
dfewaaret fiera aa: md par | wresrarg iarere m afer: fig aram t 

. Hemachandra, Briladeritts, VI, 3, 158. 
Thead pases show that Homachandra oopies the Amoghacritis to such an extent 
that no claims to originality can be put forward on his behalf, though it is easy to admit 
that on this very ground Hemachandra’s BrsÁaderitti will prove most helpful in bringing 
out a correct edition of Büksi&yana's sitras and his Amogharritt. On the other hand, 
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Báka'dyana never copies tho Kénkéorittt in the way in which Hemachandra oopies the 
Amoghaoritti. The tittle Amoghavrittt aged have been selected, aa I have already 


remarked, to commemorate the reigning Mei nee I. But it must have 
bee alo muggstod by o daire on tho part of yane to show the superiority 
of his own work to the Kdastkavritti a bs Ei eret táyana 


frequently refers to the authors of the Kaki thus — 


afte writer 
Amogh. I, 4, 50. Kasika, I, 8, 47. 
CRATER ATT: 
Amogh. L, 4,23. Kaka. I, 8, 88. 
‘Sakatayana sometimes borrows his illustrations fiom the Mahábháshya, the Kátibá and 


ihe Nyasa :— 
mares: refi ey agre: defa THT: | 
Amogh, IV, 4, 131. P. III, 8, 167 (Mahábhâskya). 
daca norig fee a (BAóraoi II, 14.) 
Amogh. I, 4,87, Káfká. I, 3, 23. 
_ ante efc er raat 

Amogh. I, 8,167. Nyása. II, 8, 87. 

It is very rn to note that Bákas&yana quotes the two following passages from 
the Arthatásira of Kautilya, 

states erar wrwrit Pert adf à 

Amogh, 1,4, 19, Kautilya’s Aríha/ásira (Mysore ed.) p. 12. 

eee m wr xw armwewx(w)waga( o yTeg(tur)HmDTCwe «Qo Arer 

Amogh. Ill, 4,107. Kautilya’s Artiaidsira (Mysore ed.) p. 35. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that Kaufilya's Arthasdetra9 is also quoted by 
Vátay&yana in his NydyabAdshya Chap. I. antin the Kamasfitra, p. 24. 

Some of Saka{ayana’s s#iras resemble thoee of the Jainendra-oy&koraaa, They must 
have been borrowed from Püjyapáda, who can be easily proved to have lived prior to 
B&kaj&yang. The Jainendra sgira (II, 3, 36) iinnat 9: was known to the authors 
vf the Kasika, who remark : 

swa edt Eee: Késka, III, 3, 40, 
This is not a vårttika as Págini's s&tra III, 3, 40 genrer edita is not noticed in the Maká- 


bháshya. It is, therefore, clear that Bakatiyans süira (IV, 4, 45) ecuriüctv mi: is based 
on the Jainendra skira quoted above. 
The following three Jainendra sstras :— 


vain IV, 1, 207 


il Bi » 
are thus alluded to in the Ka-tké : 
ere aeea md. serie: sien: furerar esra A | da imet we: feriam | 
Kapka V, 8, 102, 


The Jainendra sfira (I, 1, 61) frarfy. ere to Sakatayana (L 1, 52) is 
quoted by Akslankadeva, who was contemporary Sahasatuiga-Danti idurga, the 


Ráshtrakáta king. 
wore Perro 
mvotrreemdw I, 5, 1 ef ee Ead 
ar ie an ig praíasti of his Harivadaea 705) mentions the Jainendra- 
vydkarana, uoa rus à 08 05) ror pny Sayan p tama 
Panini’s ; 1 is ETAT Tiva w Jainendra siira 
(III, 3, 184) reads Tiger earnan. The latter stira 


ja thus borrowed by Bákat&yana II, 4, 36. 
WUC TET (08) ORTA Tern TTA ( eT TTT TAT. 


$ Mysore ed. pp. 7 and 11; Nyf&yabh, Benares ed. p. 7. T Ohandre (II, 4, 38) oopies Panini, 
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Amoghavritii explains :-— i 
mmirata riea: ireti: | 

This explanation about V&rshagagya being Agnisarmiyaya is copied by Hemachandra 
in his Brihadvrüs (VI, 1, 57). Now Vårshagaņya was the name of Skvarakrishya, the 
author of the SáikAya-káribás, who is assigned by Dr, Takakusu to A, D, 450, Another 
Jainendra sútra (III, 2, 5) srewargarepent(9 )uw:(€*) is borrowed by Bákat&yana and 
-Hemachandra, 

Bükot&yana II, 4, 224. 

z vf& odd geire afer qw cree oer: e A tates an 
req exar tae | Wel gerd: er Sees Tl area: cat gear were wet vu qr | dre 
afpera | req m | regen: ehreae: | merai fi | aT gear ae wt r rene 1l 
area Pi | revenir queror ape; «i seq eft fet ara ewe am a opm 


Amogha. 224, 
Hemachandra reads the stira as me 
often Brihadoritts VI, 2,5. 0 | 

end copies the Amoghavritti in explaining it, It is needlees to state that Yakshavarmar. 
has this aùira in his Chintáma si. The authors who have this stra are :— 

Pajyapada in his Jainendra. 

Bákatüyana. 

Yakshavarman. 

Hemachandra, 

This stra is most important as it alludes to the twelve year Cyole of Jupiter according 
to the heliacal rising system. This system was in yore in the tims of the Early 
Kadamba kings and their contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings. Expreasions like 
Aade occur in the epigrapbio records of that period. The late Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
has contributed a very interesting paper on this subject to Dr, Fleet’s Gupte volume and 
haa also independently dealt with it in his monumental Marathi work on the history of 
Indian Astronomy. The four Jaina authors, whom I have mentioned as ris this 
eystem, are in addition to the eleven authorities quoted by Dikshit, The last two 
sitras which I have discussed above enable us to assign the Jaimendra-vyákara sa to the 
latter part of the fifth century A, D. But no inference as to the age of the other three 
authors can be drawn as they have copied these siiras from Pijyapads. 

In the Amoghavritts on stira ITI, 4, 60 we read: 

amata sero Wurcw frerepncriterearad | war rar deate reve: though 
this remark is copied by Hemachandra in his Brihadoritts 2, 188) I am 
tempted to think that B&kat&yana was influenced in making this remark by his knowledge 
of the Kannada root nandu, to go out, to be extinguished (as a light). 

Under the sútra (IT, 1, 79) mameta mrga: — Sáka^üyana says :— 


Under the corresponding 
Págini'a sátra (II, 1, 72) the authors of the K4siká say :— 
wf ser wapa wait arcane | 


würd ; ; 
The rule beginning with wy instead of fè 
is also found in the Ga»apitha of Paxini and the Mahabhishya, Nirnaya ed. Vol. TI, p. 46. 
But Vardhamána says, 
ami gt Porn I R Il 
ere parri wefar Sapere lero wg GAERA MAR GEATA | ew ware: esr | 


würd ren Ar rerit area weit a ven Weary: à i 
Gaņaratna, Benares ed, p. 90. 
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Let us now turn to Hemachandra, who in his Bj ihadwv itis (III, 1, 116) saye : 
i “get erator memo adit errem " à 
wit steer w are er rta RNIT: | 
And the commentary called Laghunydsa on the Brihadm itii explains ;— 
gra, THF reacts wat wa | 
And remarks : 
ered emitan matt Ewa. i 
It is thus clear that (kw) is anirregular céómpounrd, applied as an epithet to a 
pereon who frequently gays, ^ kill the slave, kill the slave." According to Vardhamína 
and the Jaina-authorities quoted above, not 6nly wit, 2nd pers, sing, imper., of yx, but 
forma of other verbs ending in (& may be used in forming such ccmpounda, as is evident from. 
the following verse. d 


fremt PCR: qvem cect nira fares: | 
agunt siR went 


Frav&ys Be]gol Inscription No, 54. 

Here the words begmning with fy, witft, wifi, and wyi are compounds used as 
adjectives qualifying fefee: ‘The last three are the 2rd pers. sing. imper. forms of tke 
root wr toabandon. The veree may be translated thus :—" In-the victorious oamp of 
the us Chálukya-emperor, which is the birth-place of Sarasvatt, there suddenly 
aadar forth in all direotione the loud sounding drum of Vadiraja desirous of vanquishing. 
[disputants], which frequently rays “ kill rising conceit in disputation, give up abundant 
pride in learning, lay aside envy in oratory, abandon vanity as regards poetry lucid, soft, 
sweet and pleasing to the ear," 

The considerations set forth above naturally lead to the conclusion that the correct 
reading not only in fàákaj&yana but also m P&yini’s Garapáika should be not 
wi wer but fü ardor. 

The mention of Vadiraja and the Chálukya emperor, who, as we shall eee presently, 
was Jayasimha II, is most important as it enables usto fix the date of the BépasiddAi, a 

iyé by Dayapile on tâkafâyans’s Sabdámwidsama. A Kanarese inscription,’ dated 
999, refers to Day&péla thus :— . : 

Bi Prakriy endu Ripasiddhiyam mádida Dayápála 

In another inscription? we read : ; 


vepres R renr | 
ger e a aria arare get ||| 
This author Day&pála was the pupil of Matisagara and a fellow-student of Vadiraja. 
l wew prmeru Par rga: 1 . 
weet aeg e «rer fari cat sedet au writ i 
wea srar 3 eut UU UTNERN : 
staraca er rifting, rrari Pri 1 
quita qt e vr fr carat wert 


: ll 


Brayapa Belgo} Insor. 54. 
In the concluding praíasti of his Périvasd(kacharita,? after telling t» that he was a bee 
on the lotus-like feet of Matisigara, Vádir&ja says :— 


Areri afar eft mr to meafar i . 
From this verse it may be safely concluded that Dayapala composed his Répasiddhé in 
the time of the Chálukya king Jayasihha II, who was reigning in Baka 947. : 


* Ep. Carn. Shimoga Vol, II Ni 35. s * Nager 30. 
x da. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur. s 


` 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
' BY Du. L P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 180.) |] 

It will be observed that all the genitives above are from oonsonantal bases. That -ba 
‘should have survived only in the latter case is quite reasonable, inasmuch as, when suffixed 
to vocal bases, it could not so easily avoid contraction. Thus a form like *be/éha, from Ape- 
branes bittaaka, was soon contracted into bet. It is only after bases in ^i, ^& that-Aa has 
left some traces. Masculine and neuter bases in °i, °2, which, as it has been shown $ 57, may. 
optionally take -w in the nominative singular and thereby ee ene eis 
in ?ia, "a, make their genitive in ^id, id (from ae ea 

badhtyd haéthiyd-n¥ parii “ Like a bound elephant" (Dag. x), —— 

sosai i183 -mu rasa Apara-ne “ Dries up his palate " (Indr. 84)25 . 

Feminines in ^t, °g, which seem to have likewise been taking -Aa in the genitive, have completely 
lot the latter termination, except in poetry, wham aiaa forme occur, that may be taken 
for old genitives. Examples are: ve 

devia páya “ The Goddess’s feet ” (Ry. 1), 

. rásia-átks “ Together with the queen " (94. 26), 

vakug-saMta “ Together with the bride ” (Rs. 182), 

M rgáskalekká -satia caritra “ The story of the virtuous Mrg&ükalekha ” (F 728, I). 

For some of such genitives in °ia, however, it is doubtful whether -a is from -Àa or isa mere 
' euphonic appendage identical with that that in poetry is very frequently added to terminal *j 
(ses §2, (6)). Thus in the same R.. DEES we Dave MIRO QUU ee 30), 
miiia-nal for svti-nai (03), eto 

63. Genitive-plural The case of EE vo lined EEE E E E ETTA 
singular, the chief difference being in that the former is nasalired. Apabhramca had for the 
genitive plural the termination -44, before which a terminal °a in the base oould optionally be 
lengthened. Apabbramca bases in °a had therefore two endings in the genitive plural, to 
wit: “ahd and ?4Aa. Old Western Rajasthani generally drops -44 after consonantal bases and 
cortracts.°aAd or -°AAd into -8 after bases ending ina vowel. Examples of the latter case are: 

EeraMi-bastÀi “ On the neck of camels ” (P. 582), 

vahld -nå viyoga ‘‘ Separations from dear ones ” (Adi. 22), 

pagal -apari “ Upon his foot-stamps ” (Adi C.), 

cdritriy® -n3 mana '* The hearts of men of good conduct ” (Indr. 42). 

Feminine bases remain unchanged. The only instance I have noted of a feminine 
inflected in the genitive plural is sdry8 sahitapanal “ In the company of women" (Adi. 47). 
In the MB. Vi, (45) two inetances have perhaps survived of the old termination *4k4 of the 
_ Apabhramça, viz. gaytha and nayasëka (seo $40). Another instance would be sytha-naz 
arthi, which occurs in the MB. F 588, as ei Fi. 93 we have buxrakā, from 
the pronominal base kuta- (See § 91). 


75 Cf. octthud (=Senskrit owstunes) occurring Phigala i, 114.« 


- 
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$ 64. Locative Singular. There were two ways of forming this case in Apabhramça i. e., 
by suffixing -Ai (W) < Pkt. -mki <Skt. -smin to the base, or, in the particular case of bases in 
*a, by infleoting the latter vowel into ?é, °a,°s. Both terminations have passed into the Old 
Western Rajasthani and, though they are often no longer distinguishable from one another— 
both having given -i (-i)—, itis clear that they continue to be employed in the same way asin 
Apabhrap¢a, namely the former chiefly after vocal bases in°d, ?i (^7), °@ (^w), and the latter 
only after basesin°a. Examples are : 

(a) from the Apabhramga locative in -A7 ( -Ri): vidyái Pr. 18, gibikái Adi O., rip’s 
(adjective) Kal. 85, rátrai Adi C., bakit (from báh«) Dac. iv. 

(b) from the Apabhramga locative in ^e, °č, ^6 : ghari P. 295, súri Rg. 182, godlé Kal. 9, 
pe'i majhári Cal. 33, s&ryi agit Kal. 19, samai Adi. 33, P. 96, vikkai Bh., Indr., Yog., Kal., etc., 
kat Yog. iv, 48, råi P. 139, Ali Kal. 10. 

As in the instrumental singular, masouline bases in ^d, ^i, °S may optionally take -ai, -ai 
instead of -4. -4, Ex. : nagarial Adi C., nagariyal Dd. 6, gocariyai Dag. v. 

Of the old form -À I have found a remnant in manaki “In the heart”, which occurs R«.11, 
29. In Dag., there are many instances of locatives in ^i (as rali, iii, pahilit puharii xi, 
eto.), but from theee we are by no means authorized to postulate a termination? “shi, for they 
have quite probably arisen from the common habit of assimilating ai to ti (see $ 10, (2)), and 
possibly are also due to the influence of the analogous termination of the instrumental singular, 

$65. Locative plural.—The termination for this case being identical with that for the 
instrumental plural, I need not go over here again on what I have already said when dealing 
with the latter. Let me only add, in explanation of the identity of the two case-terminations, 
that in Apabhra pea the same suffix -hi was employed both for the instrumental plural and for 
the locative singular and plural. If I have suoceeded in showing that Old Western Rajasthani 
-é, the termination of the instrumental plural, is from Apabhra pca -aAi, the same explanation 
applies to the -ê of the locative plural. The fact that in the locative singular, which possessed 
also the termination -Át, we have not -é, but -7, -4 cannot be used as an argument against my 
derivation, for there is plenty of evidence pointing out that in Old Western Rájastháni bases 
in °a generally formed their locative singular by inflecting their terminal vowel into *i, and 
only exceptionally by adding -A:. The latter suffix was chiefly confined to bases in °4, ^i, °a. 
Examples of the locative plural are : 

gravare Cal. 65, bine P. 540, iaruvara-ne phálade F 562, i, 8, pde Ry. passim, save divasi 
(shortened for divase) Kanh. 9, ghani dese Kánh. 19, sagale-hi yuddhe Adi C. 

Before leaving the present subject, it is important to remark that in Old Western R&ja- 
stháni the locative has assumed also the meaning of the dative. This remark will prove of use 
when we shall take to consider the so-called poetpositions for the dative, which are all nouns 
in the locative. The passing of meaning from the locative to the dative can be easily explained 
as having been effected through the intermediate meaning of the locative of direction, Exam- 
ples of locative-datives are : 

ápasepat sarasa ahåra lii ` Takes succulent food for himself ” (Cr&.), - 

le manu ya-raha! te någa ahita-nat kérasa! hui ^ tasya sa någo hitâya syat " (Dag. viin. 

Observe that locative-datives &re generally nasalized. 

: $66. Woeative singular. It is well known fact that in most of the Neo-Indian vema- 
oulazs this Gase is identical with the so-called oblique singular and with the nominative plural 
(seo Hoernle's, Comparatie Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, $369, 6). So also in Modern 


` 
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Gujarati and Marwayt and possibly also in Old Western R&jastháni. The consequence then 
is that, to account for the apparent identity of the vocative with the genitive singular, we 
ought to postulate that in later Apabhramca the vocative singular was made by the addition 
of the same suffix as the genitive. In standard Apabhramea this was already the case with 
the suffix -Ae of the feminines and with the suffix ~ho, which was used for both the genitive sin- 
gular and vooative plural of all nouns. In Old Western R&jasthani the genitive (oblique) 
being in most cases identical with the base- and nominative- form of nouns, the vocative too 
is practically identical with the latter. The chief exception is formed by bases in °aa, which 
have a nominative in °aš, quite distinguishable from the vooative, which ends in "à as the 
genitive. The identity of the two latter caseg would be better shown by the evidence of basea 
in %, °a, which optionally make their genitive in ^id, ^6 and so ought to do in the vocative, but 
I have noted no instances of the latter oase. In Braja, however, singular vocativea in 44 from 
bases in “i, are common enough (see Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, § 108). 


Old Western Rajasthani examples for this case are : re Gorumbhá P. 253, mama P. 370, 
380, 888, eto., bápadá P. 890, karah P. 576, re jiva pápiá Up. 194. 

$67. Voeative plural.—The termination for this case is -ó, which is derived by contract- 
ing the suffix -Ào of the Apabhramça with the final vowel of bases in °a. The intermediate 
ttep was °a -hw, whence ?^a& > ^o. The suffix -hu haa survived in the Old Baiswári, as in the 
example : i 


dist-kuajarahu “ O elephants of the quarters | " (Bàmacaritamánasa, i, 200). 
In the Old Western Rajasthani I have noted the instanoes following : 
loko P. 291, ako jivo Sast. 93, Ae sådho Dac. v. 


From the last example it is clear that Old Western R&jastháni, to form the vocative plural, 
inflected into °6 all bases alike. In the following an exceptional instance occurs of a plural 
rooative in °6 : 

stbhalajyo nare nára : Hear, oh men and women ! " (F 591, 8). 


$68. The Periphrastle declension is made up by combining the inflectional forms of the 
. nouns with postpositions. These are either nouns in the locative, instrumental or ablative 
case, or adjectives and participles. They always go after the noun, with which they are 
construed and they require the latter to be inflected either in the genitive or,more rarely, in the 
locative or instrumental case. Two of them only, vis. prati and sti, are indeclinables by origin. 

Postpositions are very numerous in Old Weetern Rajasthani. Some of them being 
employed for more than one case, and others having not a definite meaning and being capable 
cf quite different oonstruotions, it is not possible to divide them so as to assign each to one 
Fartioular case. The following is an attempt to classify them according to cases : 

Acousative : nal, prati, rakat, 

Instrumental: kari, na¥, paki, sdthi, sit, 

Dative: kanhal, nal, prais, bhani, mAjai, rahat, rat, = * 

Ablative : kanhal, tad, thad, thakad, thaki, thi, páoat, påhi, lagas, lagi, hitad, Mati, 

Genitive : (kai), korai, (cad), tapai, nai, rad, rahal, 

Looative : tankal, tli, pisal, majhari, majhi, mà, mäki. 

It will be observed that the postpositions that are adjectives or participles are confined 
to the ablative and genitive cases. They are, of course, subject to inflection like all other' 
adjectives (seo $70). : 
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I shall now proceed to deal with each postposition separately, Whenever no special 
veis MM M ace Le 

(oblique) case. 

$ 69. The Postpositions of the aeeusative are but postpositions of the dative, that are 
employed simply to denote the direct object of the verb. The use of the same postpositions 
for both the dative and the accusative is common to most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars. In 
the Old Western Rájasth&ni the dative postpositions that may be used for the aoousative 
are : nal, pras and rakat. I shall explain the origin of these when dealing with the postposi- 
tions of the dative. Here it will be sufficient to quote a few examples, where they are 
employed ta give the meaning of the accusative. 

(1) satis the most common of the three in the accusative sense. Ex. : 

bélaka-nat te lei cdlyad “ He went taking the child with him ” (F 788, 60), 

rijé-na! mérovi-ni pratijad kidhi “ He made the promise of murdering the king" (Dd. 2), 

loka-nal samsdra-ajavi-mahi pádai “Causes men to fall into it forest of worldly existence” 
(Indr.88). 

Modern Gujarati haa né and Mârwâri nai, nai 

(2) prati is not very largely used, except in bélévabodhas or commentaries, where itis often 
introduced to render the Sanakrit or Prakrit accusative, Ex. : 

porasiri-pratal kima sevai “ parsdárán katham vrejet ” (Yog. ii, 98), 

pukai noraga-pratt “ pripe narakam ” (Yog. ii, 99). 

19) masa uM m eines aye arene be dele 

paiiika-Xna-raha! prisai “ Delights the travellers ” (Kal. 7), 

mérkha-rahal rékhad chat “ Thou savest the ignorante ” (Kal. 30), 

majha-raha! rakh “ Save me | ” (Kal. 41), E 

majha-rakat sikhaval “ They instruót me ” (Day. ix), Te &s 

majha-rakat koi na jana¥ “No one knows me (Dac. v). ‘ 

It is to rahat that Modern Marwari rai is to be traced (see § 71, (7), 

* In the following passage 15, i juncti ve ii dE JOY a aren a MR 
an &oousalive postposition : ` 

kolara-lei tesal.trsi bharia “ He filled the hollow [of the tree] up with grass ” (P. 629). 

$70. Under the term of Postpositions of the Instrumental, I include not only postpost- 
tions denoting the instrument or the means proper, but also postpoattions denoting agency 
‘and companionship. Be it remembered that in Sanskrit all prepositions- having the genera] 
sense of companionship govern the instruinental cage. Under the present head fall the four 
postpositions following : 


1) kari. This is not a postposition perly, but a mere a which is added 
un m the instrumental, simply „to, ive more dotes. It isi ‘ore Dim Hoe 
contracted from *karit, the instramental form of the past piel "Done." How 
inu esM eoru Mete illustrated by the 
following phrase from 


kisai karami kari majha-rahai e phala kàg& “ Owing to which deed performed [by me] 
> owing to which deed (of ming) did T resp this result T." 

Other examples are : 

buhanti kart "gha cxaphorasaics “ Without touching the legs with the elbows ” (Crà.), 
| adhâra guno Br raa aN Red 
\ tet kari rahiia “ Deprived that" (Bags. 46 

manira-prabhaval kari Wy the power af the spell " (P. 188). 

(To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
By V. RANGAOHARI, MA, LT, MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 192). 
The Batile of the Tambraparn! and its significance. 

Such were the imperial Generals who led the campaign of 1532. Achyuta kaya oombi- 
ned, we are told, the activity of a soldier with the piety of a pilgrim. In the course of his 
expedition he visited the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Chidambaram, eto. and reached Srirai- 
gam. There the sanctity of the place arrested his march and induced his stay, and made 
him despatch his brother-in-law to the south, whither Bajuva Nálk had fled. Máürtágda- 
varma had in the meanwhile advanced to the Tambraparni banks. There the two forces 
met. The engagement was one of high political importance. On one side were ranged the 
resources of the empire and of ite Págdyan vassal, and on thé other the gallant Náya&rs of 
Travancore. The Náyars, in those days, were a “peculiarly military" fhe th ea 








exercise of war from their earliest youth*®. A writer of the first decade of the 17th cent y 
speaks of them in language of admiration and praise. “ It is strange to see” he saya, “'h 
ready the souldicur of this country is at hia weapons. They are all gentile men dis 
med Nairea, At seven years of age they are put to school to learn the use of their wea 
where to make them nimble ‘and active, cheir sinnewes and jointe are stretched by it 
fellows and annointed with the oyle sysamus; by this anointing they become so light and 
nimble that they will winde and win their bodies aa if they had no bonee, casting them Yor- 
ward, backward, high and low even to the astonishment of the beholders. Their 

delight is in their weapon perswading themselves that no nation gooth beyond them in skill 
and dextertty®.” With such men the imperialists had to fight, and on the result of that 
fighting lay the position of the Pagdya and the integrity of the Empire, The skill of Tiru- 
malatya and of his colleagues, however, was more than a match for Nayar valour, and 
ultimately gained the day. The colours of Vijayanagar waved in aiumph over the, 
Tåmbraparņi banks, and the vanquished king of Nánji hurried to come to terms. He’ 
‘took the victor to Trevindrum, presented a number of elephants and horses®l, and aocom- 
panying him to Briraügam, made obeisance to the Emperor, and obtained pardon on pro- 
mise of a faithful allegiance and regular tribute in future. At the same time he seems to 
have restored the territory of the Papdyan king, which he had unlawfully seised. The 
emperor gave & wise termination to the whole affair by cementing his alliance with the 
Papdyan and marrying his daughter. The fate of Baluva Naik is unknown. 


€ Capi. Drury compares “iho efleminate disposition” and the incapacity “ to bear transplantation . 
from his native soil," which he attributes to the N&yars of carly 19th century, with the Níyars of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and gives the palm of superiority to the latter. See Madr. Jourm. IIT (1858), | 
208—4. 

7 Johnson's Relations of the moet famous kingdom in the world, 1611, quoted by Capt. Drury. Lbid; 
ace also Logan's Malabar Manval and Thurston and Eangachari's Oasss and Tribes, V, p. 285-90 for other 
referandes to Nayar valour, by various writers in the 17th and 18th centuries. The term Mayer is held 
by some goholars to be derived from the same term as Néik. The glossary of Yule and Burnell, in faci, 

mys that “ the Nüyars of Malabar are olosely connected by origin with the Ntyakans of Vijayanagar.” 
Pl. Moore in Dia Maleber Ladrand Onibiees racista Who caine view, His reasons are quoted in Castes, 
and Tribes. V, p. 302. . Munro used the tarme Nêik and N&ir interchangeably. Ib seems to me that there’ 
has been a general misapprehension among these writers and the confusion has been caused by a similar- 
ity of sound between the two words, 

E Bee Trav, Arch. Serise, based on the actywordysbigndayem, p. 55. 
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Achyuta’s power felt throughout the Empire. 

The imperial power was thus safely asserted throughout the south;.and if we are to 
believe the inscriptions, Achyuta Déva rounded off his conquest by the conquest of Ceylon 
&lso. From this time to his death in 1542 he maintained his power intact throughout the 
Empire. Ample epigraphical evidences prove this. In 1582, for instance, the very year of 
his Tinnevelly campaign, he was at Tanjore, and gave a local chief Thattappa Naik (son of 
Kénappa Naik) a tract of land as recorded in the Thoppi] Pil]ay&r9 temple there. In 1533 
he was at Conjeeveram, where, in the temple of Varadarája, he weighed himself against 
pearls, performed the great gift of kifchana-méru, and otherwise celebrated his victory in 
the south. In 1535 he recorded a grant at Mahábslipuram**. In 1588 he was recognized as 
emperor in the province of Dindigal, as is clear from the inscription in the shrine of that 
fort5+. In 1039 an inscription of the Rájagóp&lasvümi temple at Tanjore mentions that he 
was the founder®> of it. In 1542 he gave a grant to the Chidambaram pagoda. In 1533 
his Vioeroy** Bals-Déva-Mahárája Udayar ruled at Coimbatore, and distinguished himself 
by his gifta and donations to temples. 

SECTION III, The Vieeroys of the South during Aehyuta's Rule, 

As to the vioeroys of Vijayanagar,55 during this decade, in the south, we learn from the 
Péydyan Chronicle that one Aiyakerai Vaiyappa was ruling in Madura atthe time of 
Aohyute Råya’s expedition. Vaiyappa, if we are to believe the chronicle, ruled for two years 
after Achyuta's return to Vijayanagar. In 1585, we are told, he was snoceeded in his exalted 
office by one Visvanitha Ná&idu,59 who held it during a continuous space of nine years. Now 
the question is, who was this Viévandthe N&idut Was he the son of Nagama Naik, whose 
early career and whose part in the recent campaign against Travancore we have already 
sketched? Is there again any epigrephioal evidence to prove the identity? Both these ques- 
tions have been answered by Mr. Krishna Sastzi in the positive. Inscription 118 of 1908, 
he says, “supplies the interesting fact that Vitvanitha Nayaka, the son of Nügama 
Nayaka, was an officer of Achyuta in B. 1457, 1534-5 A. D." And how did Vi&van&tha come 
to.ocoupy that position? Mr. Krishna Sastri surmises that Vigvandtha followed Aohyutao1 
in the latter’s campaign against the king of Travancore, and “taking an active part in the 
subjugation of the rebellious chiefs, Tumbichchi Náyakkan and Båjuva Nayakkan of the 
Pándys country, found an opportunity to secure a footing there which he gradually streng- 
thened.”” And in proof of this he cites another inscription,®? which says that '' ViévanAtha 
conquered in battle the Tiruvadi, the Pandya king Vánada Kaya and other kings and an- 
nexed their dominions.” 

(To be Continued.) 


R Ineo, $9 of 1807. The deity is aleo called Alagtivara Pil|ayár. 

" Mod. Bp. Hep. 1890. ^^ Ineo, 1 of 1804. — " Ineo. 40 of 1897. an aoar, Bo. ap 1888. 

W Insos. 31 and 28 of 1000, In the Agastya temple ut and in the Lingfávara temple at 
Avinadi, Bala Déva's inses. are found, See also Taylor's Bes. Afi H88. III, 356-8 acil 294. 


B For an account of the numerous feudatories of Achyuta Raya see Arch. Surv, Ind. 1908-0 pp, 191 f, - 
where Mr. Krishna Bastri Nunis and evidences, 








Tho name Vaiyappa is fairly 
frequent, and it is not improbab that a chief tf that nome was at this Sime in Madre, Madr, Hp, . 
Bep. 1018, p. 133. ™ The Pang. Chron. 

crag Li ie Ep. 1909 . 18, The inso, $ at Tiruppeitir, and records the gift of the village of Vara- 
tiya for the merit of Vijvandtha Niik, 


& Ibid. P Ys eod ate Joy tag EE EUNT and Madura were under 
Vi£vanktha Naik seems to be untenable, Bee Ind. Aw 1911, 143. To peo has one Narasimha 
Désika, the son of Vüdüla Désika, presented several gold vessela and three lakha of gold pieces, to tho templo, 
with the help of the Nik. 


14 A M . 1905-6, It to the of x 
re cen riis 4, M eese mu E INS belongs reign f Mutta Krieh 
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THE POEMS OF PRINCE KAMRAN. 
BY MAULAVI 'ABDU'L WALL M R.A.S. &o. £o. 

Tan dynasty of Chaghtat Turks, commonly called Mughals, that was founded by 
Baber in Hindustén, after he had defeated the Lódi Monarch Ibrahim in the battle-field 
: of Panipat on April 21, 1526, ushered in a gifted family to India, that has bequeathed 
to the world a literature that stands unique in the annals of any single dynasty, ancient 
or modern. The autobiography of the founder is a standing monument of the nobility and 
charm of his character, the perspiouity and directness of his language. 

The little work of his beloved daughter Gulbadan Begam (Lady Rosebud), recently 
published with translation and notes by Mra. Annette S. Beveridge, is a book that blazes 
throughout with touches of feminine grace and’ charming simplicity, and stands unique 
in the annals of colloquial Persian. While we admire so much the style of several 
European female writers, we might have foregone the same delight but for the appearance 
of this charming monograph by an Eastern princess. 

It ig very strange that till now the world has been unacquainted! with the existence 
of another book composed by another, member of the same illustrious family, Prince 
Kamran. A notice of it, so far as I can recollect, appeared first in a Hindustani periodical 
of Lucknow; but since then a detailed account of the Diwedn-i-Kamran Mirzxá has been 
published in the catalogue of Persian Manuscripts of the Bankipore Publio Library 
(Vol. II, prepared by M. 'Abdu'I-Mugtadir). This Diwan, like Gulbgdan Bégam's Huméyin- 
nama was once treasured in the Imperial Library of. Delhi, and bears autographs of 
Emperors Jahaggir and Shahjahan, and other eminent persons, who once owned or examined 
it. The Sepoy revolt of 1857 did not give the rebels what they wanted; but it has 
unfortunately robbed India of her literary treasures. 

Of the life and career of the Prince, I need say very little. The exact date of his 
birth cannot be determined. When he waa a child, Babar left the ladies of his family in 
Kabul under the nominal command of Kamran. ‘Askari, his younger full-brother was 
born in 922 H. (1616). Supposing Kamran was older by two years, he would be about 
12 in 1525, when Bábar had left him in Kabul and about 42 years old in 964 H ((1) 1558) 
when he died in Mecca. JDildár Bégam was the mother of Prince Hindál and the Lady 
Gulbadan Bégam. Máham Bégam was the mother of Huma&yfin. Gulrukh Bégam was the 
mother of Princes K&mrán and ‘Askart. 

"This ooHeotion of Kámrán's poems consists of fragmentary pieces in Turki and 
Persian, as if the author had it copied in haste for presentation to, what appears to me, 
one Hazrat Khwaje, with a Turki epistle added at the end of the Diwan. The ocopyist 
Mahmfid bm Ish’q of Herát writes that he copied the book in haste. The Diw&n as it 
has come down to us clearly shows that Kamran composed the poems as an impulse to his 
poetic genius and not asa sustained effort to produce something for the general public. 
They are to my mind the work of an artist who is employed, for the time being, in doing 
some other duties not very congenial to his genius, His rebellions against his generous 
brother, and his military exploits and subterfuges to gain for himself the sole sovereignty of 
Hindustan must be dismissed as ill-planned and ill-executed and something beyond hie 
ken. But the fine art, in the shape of short lyrica and ballads that Kamran has left behind, 
and for which he probably did not muoh care in his lifetime, was indeed the work of a 
gifted poet and the worthy son of a worthy father. The inimitable style which Babar 
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employed in writing his Memoirs was fully maintained by his descendants down to our own 
time. The elegance, the grace and the directness of the sentences of Baber may clearly 
be traced to the writings of Jahüggir, Shühjahán, ‘Alamgir, as well as the unfortunate 
Behádur-Bháh Zafar, the last of the line, in his Urdé poetry. 

Not being competent to peas an opinion on Turki poems, which are, however, longer 
and occupy a greater portion of the Diwén, I give below a few Persian poems of the 
unfortunate Prince which, by the way, are nearly in jawéb, or imitation, of well known 
pieces. It appears that KAmrün Mirsé wes quite at home with Tarki and Persian, using 
both indifferently as his mother speech. 

The Bankipur Codex consists of 34 folios, comprising 58 ghazals, 6 qaj'as; 30 rubd’iydt, 
18 mathnavis, of which 21, 3, 4, 4 respectively are in Persian. Of some 44 Distiches or 
farda, 28 are in Persian, 

I have before me, as I write, a copy of the Diwkn made lately for the Bengal Asistio 
Society and transcribed from the original oopy now in the Bánkipur Public Library. 

The following facts, extracted fram Princess Gulbadan Bégam’s Huméytn-néma as 
translated by Mrs. Beveridge, will conclude this introduction. 

As soon as Kümrán had fled from Saltm Sháh and gone as far as Bhira and Khush&b, 
Adam Ghakkar, by plot and stratagem, captured him and brought him to Hum&yün. 

“AN assembled Khá&ns and Sultans, and high and low, and plebeisn'and noble, and. 
soldiers and the rest, who all bore the mark of Mirr& KAmrfin’s hand, with one voice 
represented to His Majesty; ' Brotherly custom has nothing to do with ruling and reigning. 
If you wish.to act.as a brother, abendon the throne. If you wish to be king, put aside 
brotherly sentiment . . . . . . ‘It is well to lower the head of the breacher of a 
kingdom ’ His Majesty.snswered ; ‘Though my head inelines to your words, my heart 
didt not? All cried out: ‘ what has been set before your Majesty is the really advisable 


course’ , . . . Even His Majesty was compelled to agree. When he 
drew near to Rohtâs, the Emperor gave an order to blind Mirza KAmrán in both eyes.” 
s 
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TRANSLATION, 


Ghazals, 

As no one guided us towards our destiny, let there be, hereafter, the dust of the Mags 
door and our forehead. 

As our affairs did not open (prosper) from the locked door of the pious, perhaps 
hereafter our door may be unlooked from the grogahop. 

The steed is slow, the night dark, and the highwayman behind: oh, if the guide of your 
mercy will not direct us the way. 

We are inured to d o deus your love, so Bend every moment pain and care to 
our sorrow-uurtured mind. 

Oh, with Qonging pra beate and I am full of anguish, porngpa this gies tidings of 
union are coming e captor of our hearts, 

O Kamran, I have burnt myself by the fire of separation of a person, irito whose lane 
never reaches a “particle of our ashes. 


May your beauty increase every moment, may your luck be happy and auspicious. 

The dust that rises from your path, may it be the surma of my eyes, who am distressed. 
The dust that rises from the way of Laila, may it rest on the eyes of Majnun, 

Like me, hundreds as Darius and Farfdun be your slaves. He who did not mose 


round you like & compass, ought to bs out of this circle. 
Ká&mrán eo long as the world existe, may Humáytn be the ruler of the universe. 


I saw the beloved in full sympathy with my rivale, O God, make- -eaay to me this 
difficult situation. 

Would that He, who givee power of skipping to that gracefully waking Oypress, giye 
the impatient patience. 

In conversation, his rubies (lips) aa if showers pearls: how shall I ‘suppress weeping 
from my pearl-raining eyes. 

He who lifts from his front the sdreen of egotism, will never think of another ming 
in this world except of the beloved. 

O Kamran as in came to my sight except the Friend, so I did look to my hearts 
content the treasure of the sight. 


O Kafir, wine-bibbing, fearlees, by God' have mercy on this burnt-one, without head 
and foot. 

Your heart is never melted by my suvery tears, You silver-oheeked, stony-hearted 
and tulip-faced. 

I wish a corner of your eyes, that is to say, give consolation, with a look, to my 
sorrowful heart. 

Sweet boy, your ruby-like lips are the water of life, a drop of that water upon the 
thirsty-lipped, by God. 

I am having my eyes on your way, and so it has been since some time, it is time that 
you should put towards us a few ateps. 

He who never sends towards us any message, would that he had pleased me with & 
little abuse. 

That no one may gauge my heart’s longings towards your face, I want the treasure of 
your company and & few heart-comforta. 


Whenever my eyes look to your beauty, & hundred  Hife- wasting lamentations come out 
of my soul. 

Since your body is the tree of hope, it is not strange that my tree of hone will bear 
truit from your body. 
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Your face is full of meaning, hence it is that your beauty appears, évery moment, 
in different forms. 
Qii'as. 
The rival has gone away from your threshold, my grief has decreased, God be thanked, 
who took away from us the sorrow. 


- Onoe again the Zulaikha-like night loosenea her tresses, pecause the rose-coated Joseph 
went down the well. 


How nice! Your looks and forehead show a hundred thousand beauties, a thousand 
wish of you in the mind of sightseers. 

How can any one have patience without you, tor before your lips the stook-in-trade of 
patience flies into wind. 


My heart has gone out of my hands, and I cannot trace it, Sofa the Beloveds of 
Yaghma have stolen it, 


Whither I repair, I‘see your splendour: whatever I see, you appear in my sight. 


Oh, your beauty is in its perfection, your body in its happiest symmetry. 

Your tresses are proof positive of your exuberant xd which are the dal! of beauty. 
Your face is the tulip-garden of beauty ; 

Your eyes in it are the gazelle of excellence, 

The rose became ashamed of your beauty through modesty. . 

Henoe there is beanty in being ‘ashamed, 


Do show mercy upon those who are thirsty of you: Oh, your ruby-lips are the 
fountain of excellence, 


In your mirror (face) is reflected that Beloved of unrivalled excellence 

Owing to the grace of your face and elegance of the mole, they have made you the. 
beau-ideal of excellence. 

Like a dot? under the lips ( «~ ) has fallen underneath your lipa the mole of excellence. 

Have mercy on the condition of Kamran, 

O the ruler of realm, and treasure of excellence ! 

Rubs’iy dt, 

O Zephyr, give my greeting to that Friend, 

Carry my message unto the seclusion of her union, 

Pass on upon her morning-of-union, and the evening-of-looks,? 

O God, out of your mercy open a door upon me, remove from my sad Heart the taint 
(i. e, thoughts) of others, loosen my connection from all concerns, show me the way 
towards you from both the worlds. 


Mathnavt 
(Séqindma). 

Come, O Bágt, give me that wine which may nourish my soul and which may be 
appropriate to my afflicted soul, as the world is in enmity with me, and is contemplating to 
take away my life. 

Come, O Báaf, give me that world-reflecting goblet, that removes the troubles and 
enhances the pleasures, so that I may say shouting and intoxicated that the measure-giass of 
life will break. 

1 The letter > in its curviture resembles the tresece. 


* In Persian, the lester ba has a dob below i$ amd resembles the lower lip. 
3 That is, convey to her my blessings of morninas and evenings. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 


TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL 
BY De. L. P, TRSSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
pcan that kari is never appended to instrumentals, when these are used in the agentive 

. meaning. (Of. $60). Not unfrequently nai is pleonastically added to kari, Of. the 
use of kara-ke (from  kari-kai) in Hindi (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, $179, a). Oocasionally 
ka-ai!! is employed in the same function as kari, as in the following from Grd. : 

e pasioa-paramesti-nai namaskara karat? sarva püpa-na& naga hus “ By paying homage 
to these five paramestins, all ains are destroyed.” 

The difference between kari and karatl is simply in that the former is passive and the 
latter active. In fact karat# is but an adverbial present participle, or, as will be explained 
§ 124, a plural genitive absolute. 

(2) nat. This postposition is identical with that for the dative, for whioh see $771, (2). 
In Old Western Rájasthánt itis only exceptionally employed for the instrumental to give 
the meaning of the agentive. I have noted only the two mstances following : 

Adigvara-nai dikså lidhi jâ ‘Having learned that Adicvara had taken the dibsá"" (Adi C.). 

devaláe bhagovanta-nai kidhaü te dekhi “ The gods having seen what had been done by 
the Venerable One ” (AdiC.) 

» "The use of nai as & postposition for the agentive seems to have been growing more and 
more frequent in the later form of the language. Nowadays it is common, not only to Gujaratt 
ani to some dialects of Rajasthént such as Mowatt and Málvi, but also to Western Hindi, 
Nsipált, Patjabi and Marajht. 

(8) pat. This is properly a postposition of the ablative and is therefore explained under 
$72. In connection with caugals it is occasionally used for the instrumental, to govern the 
person by whom is performed the action that is caused to be done. Ex, : 

anorl-pdhi bags bolévil naht “I do not cause others to tell falsehood ” (Dag. iv)., 

anerl-pahi himed Grambhaval naht “ He does not make others to commit offence ” (ibid). 

Ot. the use of pak, paki, pai in Hindi, to indicate the agent of the potential passive, as in 
the following passage from Tulast Dasa : 

kahi na ji moM-páM “ It cannot be told by me ” (RAmacaritamdnasa, i, 233). 

Ct. also Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, § 796, 

In the following peseage from Dd., påsi is used instead of påM : 

somasia-loka-pasi Ajkd mandvi '' Caused all the people to obey his command " (Dd. 5). 

(4) sdthé (sihi, sdtha!). This postposition may be explained either as a locative from 
Apabhramga eatthe < Skt. sdrihe. “In the company of..... " or, more probably, as an instru- 
mental from Apabhramea saitht<Skt. sürthena. Cf. the phrase tasydh sdrthena in Weber's 
Oa-npakacres{hikathdnakam, 219. Examples of the use of s&thi in Old Western Rajasthant 
are: 

Bharata-réya Jina -sütM bolat ere DATE 59), 

omha-sdthal “ Along with us ” (P. 649), 

mf-sdthé “ Along with me " (Adi C.). 
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When so used in connection with pronouns, «44M may be optionally construed with the 
“possessive pronominal adjectives instead than with the genitive, Ex : 

mAharal såthi “ Along with me " (P, 650). 

miharai edthai “Ditto” (Kanh. 20). 

(5) sit (ey, sad, ef, aŭ). This postposition is from PUTEM sahi (Ho., iv, 419, 
-5) « Skt. såkám (Pischel, $ 200), with $fora according to $32, (1). It governs the genitive 
generally, but occasionally instances are still found of its being construed with the instru- 
mental as in Apabhramcs and in Sanskrit. Ex.: 

molá-nai motd-si@ dosa | mujha-sid kisid karat te dosa^ —'" Who is great finds fault with 
the great; how could he find fault with me ?”’ (P. 215), | 

iumAa-niil mitrapand-nai b4 jt “ In order to make friendship with you " (P. 675), 

chodai háthe-siü bädhast ** Unties the bindings with his hands " (P. 818), 

kavi-sad na karaŭ rida “ I will not compete with poeta ” (P. 0), 

kumara-si '* Along with the princes ” (P. 85), 

Kiráüla-süi yuddha karai “ Fights with the Kirátas " (Adi O). 
Modern Marwart has së, @ ( « sa) and Modern Gujarati oë (< syù), si 

$41. As already explained (see $ 65), most of the Postposttions of the dative are by 
origin nouns in the locative. Some of them are still capable of being used in the original 
locative meaning, and by the subsequent development of the language they are also 
-commonty used for the accusative, as we have seen above. 

(1) kanha! (kanhal, kanhi, kanhak, kai) ia from Apabhramoe kassaAi <Skt.* karpa- 
smin (-karae), as already surmised by Mr. Trumpp, p. 401 of his Sindhi Grammar. It 
means “Near” generally, but in particular cases it may be understood either in the sense 
-of the locative '* Near to ", or of the accusative-dative ‘ Towards, to", or of the ablative 
“From near» from". '' When used for the dative, basAa! mostly indicates motion towards 
-and is connected with verba meaning '* To go," such as évaval,, javad eto. Ex. : 

âvyâ rå -kanhi “ They went to the king ” (Cal.'120), 

dval tiMI-kasi “ Goes there ” (Re. 158), 

Himavonia-kanhal jai “ Having gone to the Himálaya " (Adi C.), 

atriputrddika-kanhal jai " Having resorted to wives, sons, eto." (Bast. 22). 
It will be observed that in all the examples above banhat is used in the function of an 
accusative of direction, rather than of a dative. In faob periphrastio dative end accusative 
have merged together in most of the Neo-Indian vernaoulars and have practically become a 
unique case. In spite of this I have thought it convenient to make a distinction between 
postpositions of the accusative (direct object) and of the dative (indirect object), and accord- 
ingly I pars tnolides tate lapier, Vs e BAM mal ee es ore direct 
object. ‘ 
This postposttion is found largely spread amongst the Indo-Aryan vernaculars and it is 
everywhere used in the general meaning of the soousative-dative. From Old Western Rájas- 
thant banka! are derived Gujarat! bane and Marwari kanai, and from its equivalents *kapat, 
kayi are derived Gujaratt -kase,-taxa, which ooour only as an appendage to adverbe, as in: 
ehl-bane, -kana (seo: Belsare’s Gujarati Dictionary, p. 86), and Knmaonf kari, whioh still 
finds a large employment as a postposition of the accusative-dative. 

(2) nal (nai, ni, né) is bub a curtailment from kankal, brought about by the dropping 
of the initial syllable. Tt has, therefore, nothing to do with the locative of the gont.;6 post 
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pocition nas and, though being probably cognate to the latter postposition, it has not derived 
from it. In my article On the Origin of the Dative and Genitive :Postpositions in Gujaráti and Már- 
wart (J. R. A. B., 1918, pp. 653-567), I have collected many arguments in favour of the above- 
mentioned derivation of na¥ and I believe I have shown that sa! and kamAa are practically 
identical also in most of their meanings and oonstruotions.3* Examples of the use of naf are: 

jima vála bhalá -nai koi -eka våta dekAddai “ Aa it one ahowed the way to him, who haa 
loss his way ” (Cra.), 

Svayambudha mantri teha-nai “ He had a minister [by name] Svayambudha " (By. i 

Damanaka Pingala-nai kakai ^ Damanaka says to Piogala ” (P. 260), 

te savihd -nai karad parasáma “ I bow to all them " (P 728, 406). 

From na! are regularly derived Modern Gujarati nê and Mârwûri nai, nat 

(8) pratt (prati, pratat, praši) is a tateama identical with the preposition práti, which in 
Sanskrit is also used in the manner of a postpoeition, $. &., after the noun it governs. In the 
Old Western Rájasth&ni prati is chiefly employed in connection with verbe involving the ' 
general idea of “ Speaking to” and '' Saluting, bowing to”, to indicate the indirect object. 
Thəæ verbs are construed with the dative or with the acousative with prali in Sanskrit also. 
Old Western Rájasthánt examples are : 

réya r8xi-prati kahai “ The king says to the queen” (P. 858), 

mujha-prati te kahai chai isiü '' Ho says to me this” (P. 226), 

ráya-prata! te nara vinavai “ Those men relate [the fact] to the king” (P. 848), 

acérya-praial mákaru wamaskára hu “ I bow to the dcéryas” (Crá.), 

sarva sédhu-praiai vidi-nas “ After having saluted all sádAwas " (F 044). 

In the following, prati is used to form adverbs : 

bhaea-praiii *' pratibhavam ” (Kal. 38), 

'dina-praiat “ Every day " (Yog. ii, 08). 

(4) bhawi is the contracted form of the locative singular from bhanw “Said” and it is 
therefore identical in origin with the so-called conjunctive participle (See $181). The uncon- 
trasted form bhaxit has bean preserved P. 28. Formerly it was employed as & real past 
participle, in agreement with a preceding noun in the locative, in the absolute construction, 
but afterwards it was understood as a postposition and became capable of governing the geni- 
tive of the nouns with which it was connected, Instances of bkaxi construed with the 

original locative are still occasionally met with in Old Western R&jasth&ni texts. The general 
meaning of this postposition is “ With a view, or with regard to, for” enemy 
assame many shades of meaning as will be shown by the exemples following : 

teha - bhari “‘ Therefore ” (Yog., Indr., Crá., Adi C. eto.), 

syd-bhani “ Wherefore t " (P. 685, Adi C.), 

Devadatta-nai milavá-bhasi “ In order to meet Devadatta ” (P. 298), 

rájá-nà pratibodha-na-bhati mithatal güiká kahi “In oer to instruot the king, fhe 
minister récited a couplet” (Adi O.), 

gastra-samudra taravá-bhasi | miti-buddAi chai wáva | “ Political wisdom is the boat 
tor eroseing over the sea of science” (P. 5.), 

cáliw vana-bhasi “‘ He started for the forest ” (P. 134), 

áviw simha-bhati “‘ Went to the lion ” (P. 97), 








% Of the intermediate form nhai wo have a survival in the following : teha-nhdi bhdi “Har brother "' 
(Ur. 35. 
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te tedi duad tujha-bhasi “Having called her, I will return to you” (P. 588), 

calida vidyá-bhasi vidotoa hûu “ He became learned in the fourteen sciences ” (Dd. 2). 
Examples of bhasi construed with the locative are : 

tint bhari “ Therefore ” (Adi O.), 

Mathura nayari bhayi sficaryé “ They started for the city of Mathur& ” (P. 52), 

desturi bhasi . . . . odliw “ He went abroad” (P. 142), 

bhaviaya-jana-nai Mta bhasi “ For the benefit of therighteoua" (F 616, 1). 

(B) mátai (mátat, mats), if I am right, is from nimattaY < Ap. aimitial <Skt. *némigatena, 
by apheresis of the initial syllable and change of £ to !, analogously to the example of Modern 
Gujarat e/alo<O.W. Rajasthant etalai < Ap. eitwla& (Seo $24). This derivation is strongly 
supported by the consideration that nim4Ha!, mostly under the form sématai, is very 
commonly used as a postposition in Old Western Réjasthant texte. Instances thereof are 
especially common in the MSS. Dd., F°685 and F'760, which is written in a somewhat old 
form of Jaipuri. In Old Western Rajasth&nt má/ai and nimitial are used exactly in the same 
meaning, viz., to indicate both purpose and consequence. Examples of the use of målat are : 

- elalá-máti “ For this " (F 555), 

roi syll-máti “ Wherefore doeet thou ory t” (Cal. 181), 

vatágará-máiai navi haral “In consideration of [your being my) servant, I do not kill 
you " (P. 258) 

Modern Gujarátt has máfé. mn 

(6) rahal (rahat, rahi) is from-arahai (see $2, (4)), the locative of arahai <wrahaw, an 
adjective, which I derive from Sanskrit apórá-, through Apabhramoa * avdra- > *oral 
(See § 147). Ite original meaning is “ Near," whence “To”. In some Old Western Rajas- 
thân? texte this postposition has a very large employment and it is used not only for the dative 
and accusative, but even for the genitive. Most frequently, however, rakat is used for the 
dattye, whereof take the following illustrations : 

teha-rahat! anwmati na did “I witt not give my essent to them " (Dao. iv), 

kaha-rahi “ Wherefore t ” (Cr&.), 

namaskára te eubhala-raMs hu '* Let homage be paid to those heroes ” (Cal. 36), 

apakirati-rakt “ For the sake of infamy " (Kanh. 17), : 

majha-rahal e phala hyd “ I have reaped this result ” (Das. v). 

(7) raf (rat) is identical with the foregoing poetposition, from which it has derived by 
h being first thrown baok to the beginning of the word, according to § 51, and then dropped. 
The intermediate form Mal has survived in the MBS. Crà., Up., Şat., F°580.°Ex. : 

Jima Adhalk purusa -hrat koi Abhi dii “ As if one gave an eye to a blind man” (Crá.), 

te-ha mufha-bral na gamal ‘ Even him I do not like ” (Up. 63), 

te dhanya jeha-raY stdha® guru milai ‘“ Those are fortunate, to whom & blameless 
preceptor falls in sort” (Bast. 186). 

This postposition has gone lost in Gujarat, but has survived in Márwárt under the 
form ras. 

$ 7a. The Postpositions of tho ablative are partly nouns in the locative and partly 
participles, The latter are either inflected .in agreement with the subject in the sentence, or 
used absolutely in the neuter, or in the locative singular. 


( To ba conlinwed. ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, ALA, L-T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 


The Contemporary Indigenous Kings. 

Both insoriptions and chronicles thus agree in saying that Vi&van&tha Naik was at 
Madura in 1535. Was there any indigenous ruler in Madura then? Aocording to the chro- 
nioles there was one Chandra-Eékhars, the 16th in descent from Sóma-Fékhara, the object 
of Kampaņa ÜUdayür's solicitude. But there are grave doubts, as I have already pointed 
out in the first chapter, in regard to the existence of this dynasty. It was the Vanadarfiyas 
Wo were in poseeesion of Madura inthis age. The relation of Chandraéékhara to these 
Vanadariyas is very obscure. Was he after all a relation, an unfriendly relation, or member: 
of the Vanadaraya line! However it was, there were, farther off, in Tinnevelly, the Pánd- 
yuns of 'Tepká£&i and their feudatories who continued, as of old, to bein power. As has been 
already pointed out, Ahava-Rama was suoceeded by &rivallabha in 1523, and acquitted 
himself with romarkable distinction for a space of ten years. 

SECTION IV. SADASIVA-RAYA 1542—65. 
The Rise of the Aravidu House. 

It was under such ciroumstanoes that Achyuta Raya died in 1542. On his death, the 
osre and sceptre of the Empire devolved eventually on his nephew Sadáéiva Raya, a man 
whose mild character and humility of temper unfitted him to meet the stress and storm 
which was soon' to surround the state. The weak and yielding nature of the new sovereign 
made him the tool of ambitious nobles and intriguing ministers. AI power was seized by the 
three brothers Rüáms-Rája**, Tirumala and Vénka:üdri of the powerful house of Áraviqu— 
a house which, like those of the Eü]uvás and the Salakas, had distinguished itself largely in 
the imperial service. The earliest of the race was one Tata Pinnama, whose son Sémidéva, 
itis said, was such a fine soldier that he took seven forte in a single day from an unknown 
enemy. His son Raghu Déva and grandson Pinnama II, lord of the oity of Aravtdu, were 
comparatively obecure figures. But Pinnama’s son Bukka was a devoted servant of Bájuva 
Narasimha, and no doubt helped him in his usurpation. There can be no doubt that 
Bukka's son Rama I. and grand-son Ranga I. played some part in the Tuluva usurpation 
aad administration that followed. The Aravidu chiefs seem to have been a line of capable 
xen and, what waa more, experte in diplomacy. At first the servants of the Bá]uvás, they 
evidently changed sides when the Tuluvas came, and served Narasa Naik, Vira Narasimha, 
Krishna Déva and Achyuta Raya. So powerful and influential did they become that 
Ranga’s sons, Rima Rá&ya*5 (who married the daughter of Krishya Déva Raya), Tirumala, 





© For a detailed accoun ts ek Gos ad HOURS yuta's po o bera en 
83-84, and Forgoden Bopie. 181-1 Arch. Surv. Ind. 18080, 104-100; B. Rop: T iad page 
43. eee Interesting question, bub nal germana to Gur purpore, b is ourious, 

P d bg f Sure. Ind. "oo alo Bp Ind. HY (Stulytr pate of Vena TI); with the other oon- 


temporary feudatory chiefs, See also Se near, Ce aa 
S Mr. Kiwhna paii polta ou kow aier spei dile n chief e 
ecuperor's brother-in-law the chief commander in rachel any Meador mea ee ri yuta's 
wen, & young boy, on the throne. He suoooeded, but the boy died in a few then 
to the crown but a new-claimant aroso in Bedárive Rays, the son of Ranga Rå a uterine 
beother of M ye enge potan, Pioa im qe re ie vir a " 
Timma, and Badi&£ivs on the throne. Arch, Surv. Ind, 1006-0, p. 104-5. Here Mr Krishna 


placed 
Sastri summarises all literature—Oorree, Ferishta, oto.—aboub this question, The same is confirmed by 
tae British Museum plates of Badåíiva Réya, Ep. Ind. IV, 1-13. 


í 
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and Vanka&üdri,& man of exoeptional martial valour,’ became the most powerful and 
influential men in the Empire in the time of Sadá£iva Raya. Powerful as those men 
were, they neither abused their power nor behaved like cowards. On the other hand, 
Ráma Ráya was one of the most aggreasive statesmen of the age, one in whom the love of 
domination was the quintessence of life. His soaring ambition not only longed wipe off 
the disgrace which Vijayanagar had sustained in the previous reign, but to extend ita bord- 
ers, ab the expense of the Deccan Sultans, to the Vindyas. As great in &otion as he was 
bold in design, Rama Raya proceeded to achieve his object with wisdom.: A born diplo- 
matist, he adopted the Machiavellian®® scheme of playing off the Musalmfn States against 
ons another. The very next year after Sadfdéiva's accession, he joined the Nizam Shah of 
Abmadnagar in an invasion of Bijapur. In 1551, he again co-operated with Ahmadnagar 
against Bijapur, and in the campaign which followed, recovered the whole of the Raichur 
Daab. Four years later, he assisted Bijapur, the very State whose humiliation he had so 
recently effected, in its endeavour to quell a rebel vasaal and to check the Portuguese. 
With the sid of his new ally he then made war with his old ally Ahmadnagar, and ina 
series of campaigns, spread terror and devastation through that kingdom. The result of 
these skilful alliances and counter-alliances was that Vijayanagar was able to assume a sort 
of supremacy over the Bahmant States. The Hindu Emperor beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the Musalmüns, atid boldly despatched a Vijayanagar army to the Vindyan 
barriers, which he considered thereafter to be the northern confines of his Empire. 


The Revival of tho Travancore Aggresalons in the South. 


Never waa the power of Vijayanagar so much felt, and never did fortune so invariably 
follow its standard. The Sultans were so completely eclipsed by the Hindu Emperor that 
_they had to implore his protection and acknowledge his dominion in practice, if not in theory. 
While the foreign policy of Rama Raya waa euch a glorious success, his internal policy 
was not less glorious. A numbers? of inscriptions prove that the exercise of imperial 
l authority in the south was a living and potent fact. An Incident which took place im the 
extreme south of the peninsula similar to that of the year 1532 illustrates this. In the 
year 1543 the great Srf-Vallabha Påndya-R&jya-Sthâpanâohârya died,^? and was succeeded 
by his cousin Abhirims Par&krama, who ruled for the next decade, till 1552,09 The new 
king was apparently a feeble and incompetent man. At any rate, he seems to have been 





* For details of his campaigns see Ferishia, Vol, IIL They have been reproduced and compared 
with Portuguese authorities by Sewell in his Fory, Emp., 188-195, For a Ma. account of Ramarija’s contesta 
with the Muhammadans till the battle of Talikotta, eeo the Vanara Kyfeats, VoL IV of Col. Mackenxio, 
A very short and meagre review of it is in Taylor's Rats, Catal, IIL, p. 640. The moat conspicuous 
Telugu literary work, NarapaWoljayama, also celebrates Who glory of Rémaraye. The Vaswohariira is 
another important work throwing light an this period of Vijayanagar history. 

More than 15 inso. exist, showing Bad&éiva's rule in thesouth, Inso. 129 of 1905 mays that ho 
was the conqueror of all countries and Ceylon, and hat his viceroy was Vihala, who had an agent named 
Rámappa Naik at Kajekddu. Insc. 5 and 37 of 1906 recognixe his power in the Koign Country, 476 of 
1905 mentions him at Tiruvdlangddu, 256 of 1894 says that his brother Venkatådri was ab Tiruvaydr in 
1589, Inso. 818 of 1905 says that Rima Rays remitted the tax on barbers in the Oarnite oountzy in 
1547. His subordinate In Gingee was Achyutappe NAik, Examples may be multiplied, but are 
unnecessary. 

S Trav. Arch, Series; Ep. Rep. 1010-11, oto, 

@ Ibid p. 61 Mr. Gópinatha Rao`'s version seams, in this oase, to be preferable to Mr, Krishna 
Salui's. (Bee Trav. Arch. Series p. 108). The whole question, however, is aul unsettled. 
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far inferior in capacity to his brilliant predecessor. The reigning king of Travanoore, 
Rámavarma —he was the successor or, more probably, the co-regent of Ravivarma’? who 
had suooeeded Udaya-Mártágda, the adversary of Achyuta Raya—took advantage of this 
and embraced the resolution, in consistency with the policy of his ancestors, of committing 
inroads into Pandyan lands, So keen and aggressive was he that, by 1546, he was, aa an 
ingoription of the Nellisppa?? temple shews, at Tinnevelly itself, We do not exactly know 
what the Pandyan did at this orisis; but we may be certain that he appealed against 
his groody neighbour, as of old, to the Emperor. Saditiva, or rather Rama Raya, was hardly 
Hkely to ignore auch an unscrupulous ambition in & feudatory vassal, 


Tho invasion of Travaneore by Vitthala and his Viceroyalty. 
rie therefore ordered his cousin Mah&mangalésvara'™? Vitthaladéva Maha-Raya to pro- 

.oeed to the south and restore the balance of power there. We do not know why Visvan&tha 
Nàik who, a3 we have already sesen, was Viceroy in 1544, was not asked to settle the ques- 
tion. Itis not improbable that he was asked to serve as a subordinate officer under VH- 
{hala Diva. It seems that Vit{hala was a relation of his,—e cousin. For an inscription of 
S. 1554 saya’? that N&garasu of the solar race and Kasyapa Gitra, (1. e., the father of Visva- 
mathe Naik) was the nsphew of Ramaraja Tirumalaiya-D3va-Mahüraja of the lunar race 
and Átrbya Gétra, and this Tirumalaiya was Visthala's father. So Visvanatha was a cousin 
of the new Vioeroy, and no doubt accompanied him in his south ward march, in 1544. The 
campaign of Vifjhsle was in reslity a rapatition of the campaign of Achyuta R&ya—a second 
conquest of the south by “the Badagas.” The Badugas were, aa may be imagined, victo 

ious everywhere.!* They recovered the Tinnevelly province and were soon within the Tiru- 
7&ji's dominions. Two miles off K6ff&árT5, we are told, the two forces met. The exact date 
4s unknown, but it is almost certain’? that it took place in July or August 1544. The king 
of Travancore, according to Xavier, did not yield; but insoriptions prove that he did. We 








T For an Inscription of his, dated 1636, at Kailisanitha shrine ab Buoh'ndram, moe No. 79 of 1898. 
Tho Travan:ore State Manual says that Udeyamirtagda, the contemporary of Aohyube Riya, was sucooed - 
ed by Bhütalavira-Vira-Udayu-Havivarms and Rimavarme waa his soregent Mr: B Mr. 8, Paramtsvara Alyar 
dn the Ohrist, Col. Mag. (1901) says Mir a V&rin&'s successor was '' 
insociptions is dated 1537 A. D. = Ib was idein this prins Bhitele Vie Bet Vire Kerala Varma 


who was roi in Travanoore, ab the period of the invasion of Vittala, Xavier calls him 
which, the monstrous psrversions of Indian names y made by European authors, is 
Aot ent ahogibes onu Fonn on o bare d Una Ki a Verms,” (p.188). Ho was &groab 
ádend of the Portuguese. Kirola iru RUM DAYS diod! aom after the Bajaga invasion; for an inso, of 
Réma Varma is found at Boohindram in 7. 

Tl Inecripkion 130 of 1894. 


f? Bee Arok. Surv. Ind, 1908-0, p. 195. The order seams to have baen passed in 1544-5, Inso. 273 of 
1901 M COTAL CEA tiai TEE M o DeC by Sadifiva Riva Just before his 
arrival in tho S TAD d TBB nord a g White, as ino. $40 of 1001 ahews ho romiited certain taxes to 
‘barbers. Inso. 140 of 1895 mague by IM ab Tuna E (Tanjore Dist) "Vibhala's 
relation to Rims Rhys was long was considered by Nelson to be the me as Rima Rà We 
and by Mr, Venkeyyah to be m. a ia eas Me e (Bp. Rep. 101, p. go: Ibid, 1913 

82 1f. Seo also B DOM Kontrucavi, Lives: of. Telagu Poets, p. 341,1 or references to 

(Beo also C Mas. 1904-5, p. 187.) 

B sex insta ac A re aseo dg a dated B. 1554 (Ananda). 

nee ae insoription, from Anantata: m (Trevandram) in the south to 
Mudkal in the north OD. 000, pera BO. Inso. 140 1895 says that a Brahmin served 
“Tithals as a soldier these wars, and was in consequence rewarded with two villages. Fore 
detailed consideration of campaign, see Trav, Manu. L p. 397-0 and Christ, Col, Hag., 1904-5, 187-00, 


TS Boe anis. Vol, X XVI, p. 144 for a history of this place. 
Te For Xavier's career wo Chap. IIL Mr. Nigam says that Ravivarma and Vifshala arrived at 


a by whiàh the exüreme south of the was to be part of Travancore d and 
Shas Hered in rotten was fo doc fom fararo In Ravivarma’s Suchtndram grant, Mr, Nagan 


"Aiya sees n proof of this *oompromise." Ses Trav. Man., 205—800. 
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are informed, for instance!*, that in 1546 he gave a piece of land to the Sthüntévara 
Temple at 'Fuchirdram for the merit of Vi{thalésvara Maha Raya on his birth-day,—a thing 
which he would hardly do if he waa independent. From this time onward to the year 1557, 
$..e., for a space of eleven years, Rama Raya Vitthala was the imperial viceroy of the south’. 
The indigenous chronicles of Madura are reticent about him; but the inscriptions are unani- 


mous in describing him as a stateeman enjoying the most honourable rank and the moat 
affluent fortune in his day. 


The Rise of a new trouble in the South: Chója Aggressions against the Pandya. 
Such is tho history of Madura ard the eouthern end of the peninsula till the year 1557, 
when certain important events happered, which directly led to the establishment of the 
Náik dynasty. Unfortunately a most mysterious obscurity prevails in connection with the 
immediate circumstances which brotght.it about. According to the Pérd. Chron. there were 
three Náik chieftains, Dimmappa, Bevappa and Pa|{ukétjai Ravappa, during the three years 
which followed the end of Vijthala’s administiation. Then in Raudn Madygalt (1559), it oon- 
tinues, in consequence of the Rayer’s orders, Kottiyam Nigama Naik came to Madura, and 
ruled till Dundumi, for a pericd of two years and four months, In other words, according to 
the Pásg. Chron. there was an interval of three years between Vitthala and Vidvanatha ; and. 
Vifvan&tha ruled for the space of two years. It is curious that it does not give the coir- 
cumstances under which Viivanétha assumed the crown of Madura, This defect is suppli- 
ed by the other chronicles. They indeed are hopelessly wrong in regard to the dates of 
the eventa which they describe (for they attribute Viévanatha to the third decade of the 15th 
century), but the facte they give are evidently true. They say that there ruled in Madura 
a very feeble and irreeolute ruler, Chandra-Fékhare Páudya, the last of the Séma-Békhara 
line, that he was deprived of his crown and kingdom by an aggressive Ch^la ruler of the 
day, Vira-Etkhare by name, Nothing substantial is known about these kings and rivals. 
Chandra-F&khara was, as I have already pointed out, probably a chief distantly related to 
either the old Páncyan or the Vünadarüya line, Vira-Eékhara is described as the Chó]a 
king of Tanjore, but the Ch8]as had ceased to rule at Tanjore by the beginning of the 15th 
century, Even supposing that some roions of the old Chóla dynasty continued to live in 
Tanjore, we are practically certain that they could not have exeroiged any power ; for the 
dynasty of Fevappa/? N&ik was by the year 1550 firmly seated there, and the exercise of 
authority by & prince of the indigenous dynasty would have been impossible. But if 
Vira-Fékhara did not rule at Tanjore, he might have lived and reigned at Trichinopoly, 
which waa as much, a Chéla capital as Tanjore, Indeed, one of the Polygar memoirs 
distinctly rays that bis seat of government was Trichinopoly. It is not improbable that 
he was a relation and succeecor of the Chéjas, Channayya and Bógayya, who, as we have 
already seen, ruled about 1580 at Turaiyür, and who acknowledged Krishna Déva Raya 
as their suzerain, 
(To be continued.) 
T! Inscription 64 of 1806. This king is also called Venru-mán-Kogda-Bhütajavire-Iriinsvanmar of 
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ickeritra - ft. 
Serology of Ka Muttu Mader, Naik of DemmapeaHi Pajayam. Appendix VII. 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS. 
BY G. VENKOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND. 


Tum fourteenth century A. D. was a remarkable period in the history of Southern 
India. It was marked with the extinction of some of the moet ancient and powerful 
kingdoms ; it saw new dynastiés, equally powerful, rising in the seats of old ones; it also 
witnessed the peace and happiness of the people overtaken by grief and consternation by 
a cruel foreign invasion, Just before the dawn of this century the political dominancy 
of the ancient race of the Chà]as came to an end and their kingdom paased into the hands 
of the rising Paggyas of Madura.! In the early part of the oentury another ancient family 
of kings, the Hoysalas of Dvaérasamudra, was subverted by Malik Kaffr, the avaricious 
general of ‘Alau’d-din Khilji The virgin south suffered that molestation, which the 
unhappy north had long been accustomed to, from the vandalistic hands of the Musalmáns, 
headed by that low caste convert, Malik Káfür, Harrowing tales of woe suffered by 
Hindu temples during this period are found recorded in the inscriptions on their walls? 
This Muhammadan torrent left here and there puddles of Musalmáns, who snatched for 
themselves small tracta of country and began to rule over them. Onesuch colony was 
established at Madura and swayed the destiny of the country round it for nearly half & 
century ;* the island of Sriraigam is said to have bean occupied by another band of these 
men for an equally long period.5 

The last remnants of the power of the Yadavas of Dévagiri became extinct with 
Ramachandra and his son-in-law Harapála, who was flayed alive by Mubårik, the ruthless 
son of ‘Alaud-din. The mighty empire of Vijayanagara, which was going to play such 
an important part in protecting the south from further Muhammadan havoo, rose at the 
bidding of that sage, cyolopaediac scholar and stateaman, Vidyárauya, from the ashes of 
the Hoysala kingdom, With this intellectual giant at the helm of the State, the early 
sovereigns of Vijayanagara were able to conquer the whole of what is now known as the 
Madras Presidency, drive off all the Turushka hoards, and establish order and peace where 
there was rapine and slaughter. 

The intellectual and philosophical activities were also in full swing; the Visishthé, 
dvaite philosophy propounded by Réménujachirya had already taken deep root- 
The new school of the Dvaita philosophy started by Madhváchárya found many 
converts to his faith in the beginning of this same century. The Advaita school was 
represented by Vidyá&ragys, who was then head of the Srirgéri Matha. The schiam in the 
Vi-ishthádvaita school was brought in by the teachings of Vetikatanáthárya, better known 
by the name of Védántadésika, Itis the purpose of this paper to trace as far as possible 
the history of the Má&dhvs Acháryae, paying particular attention to the chronological 
side of it and leaving the philosophical part to abler hands than mine. For achieving this 
purpose, I have, for obvious reasons, chosen to take my stand upon epigraphioal records, 
and to admit tradition wherever it does not militate against epigrephical facts. 





1 Anewal Report of the Government Epigraphist, Madras, for 1900, pera. 30. 

3 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasies, p. 509. 

3 Ynecrip&ions recording the Musalmin invasion are found im Tirupofku}!, Tiruvaméteir, Tirupputür 
(Madura), 'Tiravorriytür, Setradgam, &o. 

4 Boe Bowell’s Liste of Antiquities, Vol. IT, pp, 822-23. 

* Hpigraphia Indica, Vel, VI, p. 380. 
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There have been several attempta at the construction of a scientifically mocurate 
history of the life of Madhv&chirya in the past three or four years. Mr. C. N. Krishna- 
sami Ayyar, MA., of the Coimbatore College was the first, as far as we know, to attempt 
the solution of the question of the age of Madhvachirya in his dissertation for 
the Master of Arts Degree examination. The same gentleman brought out quite recently 
a revised edition of his booklet, in which a certain amount of anxiety to deal with the 
subject in a moet solentiflo manner is exhibited by him. However, we are sorry to remark. 
he has not made use of all the available sources of information for the elucidation of the 
period under consideration, and it is no wonder that he has arrived at conclusions which, we 
fear, are not reooncilable with unshakably sure facta; we mean those that are given in 
inscriptions, both on stone and on copper. If he had only taken the trouble first to have- 
gathered all available facts for the construction of the history of the period chosen by him 
for study, we have no doubt, he would have arrived at true resulte. His summary way 
of disposing of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. H Krishna Sastri is, we consider, rather 
hasty. In fact there are several pointe in his essay which we feel are not acceptable to us. 

The next serious attempt at fixing the age of the great Dvaite Acharya was made by 
Mr, H. Krishna Sastri, B.A., of the Archaeological Department,’ His paper was based 
upon an inscription discovered in the Srikirmam temple, belonging to the time of Narahari 
Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhvachfrya, and dated in the Saka year 1203. 
One thing came out of this paper. The Madhva community waa bestirred to reconsider the 
date of their Aoh&rya, as also the chronology of their heirarohy in general, and to adjust the 
dates to suib irrefutable facta of Epigraphy. At the Madhva-Siddh&nte-Unnáhin: 
Sabha, whichis annually held at Tiruchoh&nfr, near Tirupati, during the Christmas holidays, 
the question of the exact date of the birth of Madhvacharya was taken up for discussion and; 
as might be expected from such an orthodox body as the Sabha, a condemnation of the 
methoda and resulte of Mr. Sastri was expres ed. i 

The orthodox denunciation started at the meeting of the Sabha reached ita climax in 
the writings of Mr, Subba Bao, M.A., of the Salem College. This gentleman in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Gita4-Bhéshya of Madhvicharya,® empties the vial of his 
wrath first ‘on the epigraphioal information gathered by the archwologist, which he brands 
as “of impossible and inadmissible character "9? and later on by saying “ supposing the 
above information is obtained on correct interpretation of the inscriptions "19 he insinuates 
that the people in the Archasological Department cannot interpret inscriptions properly. 
Then again he inweighs against the impudence of the very inscriptions themselves in 
recording dates and facta which are contradictory to the lista maintained in the mathds. 
Truly, the piety of this Mádhva in believing that the mathé liste: are infallible surpasses 
that of the orthodox Roman Oatholio who holds firmly in the infallibility of the Pope. 
Regarding the inscriptions he writes: ‘‘It is not our business at present to investigate still 
further the erroneousnees or correctness of the inscriptions themselves "ii as though he- 
could prove that a publio stone record is likely to be more erroneous than a private list 
recorded on & palm-leaf or paper and preserved in the majAd. In making statements such 

$ * Madhutohdrya’——A Short Historical Sketch. 

1 BpigrapMa Indioa, Vol. VI, pp. 260-68, 

3 The Bhagavad-Gitd, printed at the Minerva Press, Madras, 

9 Ibid. p. xi of ths introdnotion. 


19 Ibid. p. xil of. the introductions 
I Ibid. p. xvii of the insroduction. 
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as those, our irate friend is guided only by a few extracts from the papar of Mr. Krishna 
Bastri, which he has read in the Sabha Riport, Hə has certainly not sean or read the 
whole of Mr. Sastri’s papar bafore passing his strong strictures on epigraphy and its 
methods, 

Of quite a different stamp from Mr. Subba Rao, is Mr. C. M. Padmanábháchárya, 
B.A., B.L., of the Coimbatore Bar.13 With the fealing of a tras Mådhva, he records first of 
all faithfully the eventa of the life of the greatest of the teachers of the Draita school of 
philosophy as obtained from tradition, and tries his bast to reconcile them with the solid 
.nformation derived from epigraphical sources. If some of his conclusions do not appeal 
3o us it is not because his method is incorrect, but that the materials are not sufficiently 
numerous for him to work upon. The method of rasearoh adopted by him being excellent 
Jn every detail, we are sure he must have arrived at the sams conclusions at which we 
would ourselves have arrived, had he only b2en in full possession of all the facts available 
from the epigraphical sources, A point which obviously strikes the reader throughout 
Mr. Padmanábháohárya's book is hisasntimentality, which exhibits itself rather markedly. 
But it is excusable in a devotes. 

In our own humble way we shall try to contribute our mite to his literature with the 
Jame scientific spirit which actuated som» of our predecessors. No one ig more conscious 
than ourselves of the fact that many small errors might oreap into our results and our 
only plea to appear in print is to induce batter minds than ours to taskle the question 
with greater energy and resources than we are in possession of at present, 

In the village of Pajaka near Udipi in the South Canara District, there lived a 
Brahmans named Madhyag&ha (Taju, Naudvantillaya, the middle-house man).1? A not 
very opulent person, moderately cultured, Madhysg&he was leading a quiet householder's 
life. Two male children were born to him, but they both died young. He had only a young 
-daughter left. To s Hindu householder nothing is more painful than boing sonless, and 
Madhyag&ha was feeling intensely for a son. Happily his prayers were heard and he was 
blessed with a son, whom the father named Vásudéva. The regular Brahmanioal ceromonies, 
such as chawla, upanayana, eto., wore celebrated in due course of time and the boy entered 
under the tuition of Achyutapréksháüohárya, also known as Purushóttama Tirtha., The boy 
Vásudiva was strongly inolined to assume sanydsdirama, but was often prevented by 
‘his father from giving way to his desire. Atlast the father and son came to an agreement 
that as soon as another son was born to the former, Vdsudéva must be allowed to fulfil 
his wish of becoming a Sanyasin, for the father was loth to lose his only son. After some 
time another boy was born to Madhyagéha, and young Vásudéva was permitted by the 
father to assume the robes of a Sanyasin. The holy orders were given to him by his guru 
Aohyutepréksháochárya under the namə of Pürgapra]üs. Some years were spent by 
Pürgapra]üs under his religious teacher in mastering the systems of philosophy then 
current, and in having a firm foundation in the Védámia. Ho began to refleot thereupon on 
the various interpretations given by the various commentators on the Bddardyasa Séiras. 
From the beginning Pargaprajia’s mind revolted against the tenets of the Advaita school; 
therefore he began to elaborate his own Dvaita explanation of the Bddardyasa Sitras. 





2 The Life of Madhetohirya, printed =b the Progressive Pross, Madras, 
2 Poe a detailed Hie of fet-Madhvichirya, wa refer the realers to the oxcellent book of 


Mr. PadmandbhAcharya, 
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Achyutaprékeha was growing old, he therefore resolved upon making Pürraprejfía 
his successor in the seat occupied by him. On the day appointed for installing his 
disciple in his own place, Achyutapréksha performed all the ceremonies and anointed 
Péürgaprajte under the name of Ananda Tirtha. Thereafter Ananda Tirtha was brought 
into conflict now and then with leaders of different schools of thought, and in all these 
dialeotio disputations he is represented to have come out victorious. 

By this time Ananda Tirtha had already built up his system completely, and 
desired to starb out on an extensive tour of pilgrimage tothe south. With a number of 
disciples and admirers he visited Trivandram, Ráméévaram, Eriratgam, Erimushyam, etc. 

- In the first of these places he had an encounter with the then head of the Bryiigéri-matha, 
Vidyá&£ankare who lived about A.D. 1228. The M&dhva chronicles state that Ananda Tirtha 
vanquished Vidy&fahkara 14 

At the end of his pilgrimage he returned to Udipi and spent some time there before he - 
thought of undertaking a journey to the Badarik&érama on the Himálayas, reputed to be 
the residence of the immortal Rishi Vyá&sa the author of the Védámia Séiras. Taking. 
permission from his master and accompanied by his co-disciple, Satya Tirtha, he left Uqipi 
and after several months’ journey reached the foot of the Himálayas. Finding Satya 
Ttrtha a drag on his progress, Pürnaprajfia ordered the former to stop behind and continued 
his journey up singly. He soon reached the hermitage of Vyáss in Badazxt and placed 
himself directly under his tuition, and learned from his lips the meaning he had designed in 
his mind of the Séras when he wrote them. Thereupon, he began his commentaries on 
the Brahma Stiras and several other works. He then took leave of the hoary sage 
Véda-Vyáss and reached the foot of the mountain, where he was rejoined by Satya Tirtha. 
Both of them took an easterly direction and journeyed through the Vaiga and Kaliiga 
countries. In the Telugu country Ananda Ttrtha entered into a hot discussion with a 
powerful Advaitin, named Bóbhana Bhaits. After a good desl of wrangling on both sides, 
Bébhans Bhatta admitted his defeat and expressed his willingness to become the disciple 
of his vanquisher. Ananda Tirtha converted him to his faith, made him a sanydsin and 
conferred upon him the name of Padmandbha Tirtha, 

The defeat and conversion of B&ébhana Bhafta induced another great man to vindloate 
the faith of his forefathers in a fresh discussion with the teacher of this new school of 
philosophy. Sama Sastrin was the name of this disputant. He occupied the great 
social dignity of the prime minister of the king of the Kalinga country and was a 
very learned man. His erudition had to give way before the extraordinary capabilities of 
Ananda Tirtha and Sama Séstrin, like Bóbhana Bhaits, urged upon his vanquisher to take 
him as his disciple and make him a sanydésin. He preferred to give up his exalted social 
position, home and wealth to follow his Acharya wherever he went. Pürpaprajfía ordained 
him a sanyåsin and gave him the name of Narahari Tirtha. 

. Boon after the events detailed in the previous paragraph had taken place Ananda Tirtha 
returned to Udipi with his new disciples. One day, while he was sitting in samádhi on the 
sandy beach, he heard the distressed ory of the crew of a ship which was being tossed on 
a rough sea and was about to be drowned, With his unbounded grace, Ananda Trtha 
Bade the ship reach the shore safely and it did so, The crew in gratitude offered the- 
whale cargo of the ship to their deliverer, but he would have none of it When he found 


ens ee aA 
^ In Bp. Corm, Vol VL intro. p. 29, Mr. Rioo refers to the temple of Vidy&fankar at Brisgéri ana 
states that is must have been buli during the Vijayanagara period, 
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he was preseed hard to accept a trifle at least from them. He asked for a clod of earth used 
in bellasting the ship, for, he knew it contained the image of Krishna. As Boon as it was 
brought, the clod was broke open and was found to contain the image of Kyishoa. 
Anands Tirtha built a temple for it in Udipi, consecrated it with great pomp and festivity, 
and ordained eight boy-sanydstns to do ptja to this image by rotation, These were the 
or ginators of the eight monasteries at Udipi, 

Somewhere about this time the king of Kalitga died, leaving behind an infant son. 
Tkere was no capable and trustworthy officer in the State to actas the regent during the 
“ m-mority of the ohid. Naturally tte minds of the subjecta ran to their old minister, 
Bana Séstrin, now a Sanydsin with Ananda. Tirtha, but did not care for worldly honours 
and would not accept the offer to administer the State, Ananda Tirtha, however, 
inelsted upon his taking up the office of the regent in the Kaliiga country, if not for any 
material gain, at least to help an infant king, and at the end of the tenure of his office to 
procure for him (Ananda Tirtha)much coveted images of Rima and Stta, which were 
secured inthe royal treasury. Reluctantly Narahari Tirtha (Sama Bástrin) assumed charge 
of zhe regency and oónducted the affairs of the State satisfactorily for & period of twelve 
years at the end of which he managed to get from the young prinoe the images required by 
his preceptor, and which he loved so much to worship. 

In the meanwhile Ananda Ttrtha hed paid another visit to Badar in company with 
Saz;ya Tirtha and Upéndre Tirtha. On his return journey he visited Kadi, Hjishik&a, eto., 
and pessbd Goa and reached Ucipi. After his return from Badart he was obliged to 
enter Into a. religious dispute with Padma Tirtha of the Advaita persuasion. While 
preparing himself to meet his adversary, Ananda Ttrtha was told that “Padma 
Tirtha had run away in fear. But goaded and taunted by, his followers, Padma. Tirtha 
once again appeared at Udipi and entered the rmg of combat with Ananda Tirtha, 
Very hot discussions took place and before sunset the Advaitin was completely 
defaated. The next morning Padma Tirtha and his followers were found to have 
rur away. Before their flight they managed however to carry away the valuable: 
library of Ananda 'Itrtha. The run-aways were chased and overtaken, but Jayasimbs 
the chief of the country interceded on behalf of both the parties and got back the 
library to ita rightful owner. The place where this happened is known as Vishpumaigala. 
At Vishgumsügala, Ananda Tirtha was met by an Advaitin, named Trivikrama Pardita, 
wh> desired to discuss religious matters with the former. His wish was agreed to, and 
in she course of his conversation, Trivikrama found the method of the Dvait« Acharya 
very logical and his arguments convincing. He immediately joined the camp of Ananda 
Tirtha by embracing Madhvaism. 

Just about this time news reached Ananda Tírtha of the demise of his parents in the 
village of Pájaka, the bearer of the tidings being his own brother. He implored Ananda 
Tirtha to admit him in the fold of sanydtins under him. Ananda Tirtha conferred upon 
tim. the robes of holy order and named him Vishnu Tirtha. On this occasion seven others. 
alsc took the sanydsAframa. 

eel days after the return of Narahari Tirtha from the Kalitga country, with the 
Réma and Sítá, the Acharya is said to have finally retired from the iere 

ud to take his abode with Vyása eternally. Spar dire. said to have taken 
the ninth ihs of the bright fortnight of the m ain the year Pibgala which 
with the eightieth year of the age of EU he. Thus is the traditional 
Met of the life of Ananda Tirtha, better known in later days by the name of 
Madhváchfry&. We do not get any idea of the chronology of the life of Madhvacharya 
` frora the account narrated above, but e phy and other sources supply us with intor- 
maton enough to fix the age of Ananda randa Ra 
. (To be continued.) : 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF BANKARAOHARYA. 


Bir R, G. Bhandirkar identifies ‘Aditya of the 
race of Manu," m»niioned by Sarvajfittman in his 
Sambehepa-Sériraka with the Oh&lukys king 
Vimaladitya, Withidue deference to his high 
subhorty one may be excused for calling this 
4den tification in question on the following groun ds : 
(1) Adétya ia not in this case a name or surnames 
of the king, byt only & component part of his 
compound name. There are many such compound 
names to chooss from in the dynastlo liste of the 
Obilukyas and the ChS|as, and both these dynasties 
claimed degosnt from Manu. One may mention 
Vijay&ditya and Vikramiditys of the Ohilukys 
line and Ráj&ditya and Gapjartditya of the Ohója 
dynasty. (3) Tho passage in question implies that 
the Aditya referred to was a very powerful king: 
saana cm" at rum | The 
Chilukya power was eclipsed by that of the 
Rishirakàjas and the OChójas before the 104h 
century. It would therefore be a piece of fulsome 
flattery to speak of the Chilukya king as ‘ruling 
the earth’ and as ‘having his commands never 
. disobeyed;' (8) There is no evidence, nor is there 
any tradition, thai Barvajfía visited the ‘ Ohilukys 
country or was patrortieed by its king’. 

Now, the Ohójas also olaim»d descent from Manu, 
and in an even more positive way then the 
Ohilukyas  Wheroas the latter claim to be of the 
Minavya-gotra, the former have Manu Chola as 
pne of their (mythical) ancestors. Thero is more 
than one Aditya in Chole history, but the earliest 
of them is RajakAsarivarman Aditys I, the father 
of Pardnteka, who most probably ruled from 880 
to 907 A. D. The Tiíruvilangüdu plates. refer 
to his conquest of Torjal Mapdalam (the Pallava 
country) in these terms: ‘Having oonquered 
in battle the Palava with his brilliant army 
though (he was) Aperijite [which moans literally 
* the unoonquered '] he took possession of hts queen 
ths earth and aocomplihel his object in this 
direction also. " (Verse 40. Bee Annual Report of 
the Madras Epigraphiet for 1906. Part IL page 66). 


the nams of the king and nob merely a componens 
pert which is the common factor of various oom- 
pound names Lastly, ‘there aro tradibion: which 
suggest to us that wo should look in this direction 
for the patron of Bervajfi. Too Bankáriohirya 
of Oonjeever&m (the Kims Kt piika) olaims 
apostolic descent from Sarvajia. and I am told 
that the beat of the Aokérya in thas ext. ia styled 
GUN. IE inthe Banbara-wijayas, Ib seems soarcsly 
likely that the Maths of modern tims are of so 
early origin! But if H be accepted thas Sarvajfia 
had some sort of oonnection with OConjeevecam 
ib would appear natural thet he ahould extol 
the exploits of the Chia king (probably his pab- 
ron), who had conquared at least? the southern 
and western portions of the Pallava dominions. 

(The northern provinces were conquered by 
Parintaka only. See Madras Epigrephwé's Report 
for 1912-18, page 94). 

The initial year of Parindaka is 907 A. D. fo 
Aditys, who ruled for 37 years, must have ruled 
between 880 and 907. If Barvajfis belonged to 
this period, Bankstichtrya who was his Guru's 
Guru most have lived in the eariler half of the 9th 
eentury A. D. 

Traditions of the Ker&;» oountry point to the 
samo oonolusion.  BenksrAchtrya is belisved to 
have introduced som» pasuliar customs among the. 
NambaMri] Brahmans The dase of shoir inbrodus- 
tion is repressubei by the Kali reckoning of 
MTR TAN. This works up to 1134169 da 
after the beginning of the Kaliyuga, i e, 835 A. 
One school of Ktreja tradition holds that the 
aoe era -commamoretes the introdactlon of 

oastoms into Malabar. According to another 
school, the era commemorates the departure to 
Mecoa of Oheraman Perumal, the last the 
sovereigns of United Kéraja, who, we are 
Mr. Logan, (Malabar. Vol, L page 258), “ 
Zephir (in Arabis) where his tomb js still to- 
seen. '"  Aoocording to the Xeraloipai thie ruler 
was & contemporary of Benkar&kohirya, 
B. V. VEXKEATESYARAX, 


of 
told by 
died at 
be 





The epithet 3 Wrate would therefore be appro- 10th Dea 
priate ff applied to this king. Further, ‘ Aditya ' is 918. 

elato of Vij fin whioh T hove, aw for eaten, h Ge P Mo naa ih 1$ 
belongs to 1201 A. D. Race fuste ct e inel val coped by Mo d al Survey 


8 are usalas for our purpose, as their dabee'aro uncertain, 
oe ATE N aise kis Oi bean ip sede the father of Aditya I. His 
Madras Bpigraphiet” 1 


inscriptions have been discovered tharo. (See 


3 If the Kongudéea Rájábbal be believed, he was the 


the uest must have been 
Ohtira 
Aditya was the most 
Pallava Apardjtta a4 a babilo near 
p. 384). 


powectal king of Lir eri deri (Ger eben: 


or 1909. Beo. 85). 


of the ea well, in whish case 

Parinteka, who is to have the Kongus, The 
p 1912, Poy if not a dependent Hep 1911 p. 58). 
ths 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME HOBSON-JOBSONS. 


ACR-TACON-BHIAOTEMES-ALYMBEIUB - ALVANTM,— 
* As an instance of the absurd translations current 
fa France as in England [in the seventeenth Oen. 
tary], the word &eh-taeon may be mentioned, It 
fa explained in [Bir John] Chardin's [traveller, 
3645-1718] text to mean les kÀpitoua à Touris : c'est 
¿dirs Keun ou l'on fait profusion de vieres, " [the 
hospitals at Tabris (m Perzia): that is to way; 
places where they make lots of victuals], Chardin's 
Ediior remarks: “La dernière partie de oe mot esi 
troonnateable, et je no puis deciner quel moat Persan 
signifiant profusion a pu donne moiseonos à la 
corruption qw on volt ici." [the last part of this 
vord ia beyond recognition, and I cannot guess 
what Persian word meaning ‘profusion’ oan 
Lave given birth to the corruption whioh one sees 
bere]. In other words the firsé syllable aoh (Anytios 
ah) was understood in it common acceptance 
for ‘food’ or ‘victuals,’ but tacon was naturally a 
punje, The solution of the whole difficulty is 
however, to be found in the Turoo-Persian ^e 


£4. bhastch khának, pronounced by Turks kana 
hona, or more vulgarly asta-khon, and even tos 
French car ash-tason, a hospital, literally a siok 
house This word is undoubtedly ourrent at 
Tabris and throughout Northern Persia " Sir 
Erederich Goldemid in Bncyo. Brit. (XI Ed.) Vol 
XXI, p. 280 footnote 6. 

This note was drewn from the author by the 
corruption Skiaethames by the Venetian traveller 
Angiolello (16th Cent.) for Shah Tahmasp, the 


well-krown seoomd ruler of the Satevt Dynasty 
who reigned 52 years (1524-1576) and was the 
‘Great Sophie" (Nüfi-alavi, through Angilolello's 
fophi) to whom Queen Elizabeth sens Anthony 
Jenkins as ambassador in 1651. 

Bir Frederick Goldamid also points out (p. 228) 
that the identity of a remarkable man of those dayr, 
the Ak-khyfinlii, or White Sheep Standard, Turkish 
ruler of Persia (1468-1478) Usin Hasan (Long Hasen', 
was so lost by the corruptions, whioh his not 
very difficult name assumed in traveller's reporty, 
that he has never recetved adequate justico 
at the hands of historians, Knoles Purohas 
(1575-1626) Oaterino Zeno(late 15th Cent), Sir 
Frederick says, called him so differently asAlymbelus,. 
Asembelus, Asembee, Assimbeo, and Ussan Cessane-- 
We oan get at ihe corruptions, however, reading. 
Alymbeius as a mistranscripton for Asymbedus. 
The termination beo, beius similarly arise out of 
misreadings for beo-beg. So that all these words 
represent Hasan Beg. Ussan Cassano offers no 
difficulties as an Italianixation of Üxón Hasan, 

Bir Frederiok (Joo, cit.) , in describing the confused 
times between the death of Usin Hasan and the rise 
of Isma'il Befsvt (1478-1400), says that Xeno's 
acoount is, he was succeeded by his son Ya'güb- 
(1478-1485), and Ya'qüb by a son Allamur, known 
also sa Alamót, Alvante, Ki-wand and Alwung Beg. 
Allamur and AlAmfi+ (a name made famous through 
the Assasins (Haeahtshin) of Alémit, are obviously" 
the same word, and as obviously Alwung Beg i» 
the original form of Alvante and El-wand. . 





BOOK NOTICE, 


JOANNES Da LART ON INDIA AND 
BHAHJAHAN. 


Es Larr—JDe Imperio Magni kogolis, sive India 
Vero; Cowwneniarius e vara auoloribus con- 
gesus, Oum prieilagto. Lugduni Batavorum, 
Ex officina Elxeviri&na Anno (IOI ÓXXXI, 
The valuable gilla book published at Leyden in 
15431 under the above title was brought prominently 
ic the notice of students of Indian history and 
geography for the fires timo by the late 
E, Lethbridge. That gentlemen published a disqui- 
sition, entitled ' Topography of the Mogul Empire’ 
(Gal. Re, October 1870; Jan. 1871), which, 
e Mr. H. Thames observed, ‘traces with equal 
petience and ability the geographical details fur- 


nished by the opening chapter’ of De Lats book 
Mr. Lethbridge (in Calo, Rev, 1878) followed up. 
that diequisition by a translation of another section 
of the book, namely, the Fragmentum Historic 
Indioa, safar as is relatos to the reigns of Humfytn 
and Akbar, promising to complete the version. 
But, for some reason or other, the task was hever 
completed. i 

Since 1878, other wribers have referred ocos- 
sonally to De Lasts testimony, withous making 
full we of his emall volume, My studies having 
lately led roe to examine it closely, I bope to find 
opportunities for publishing the results of my 
investigations, so far as they concern’ the reign of 
Akbar. Ai present I desire, in the first place, to 
draw atbention to a discovery made by mo, namely. 
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that (e book exists in two issues, impressions, or 
editions, both bearing the same date, 1681. The 
discovery was made accidentally while comparing 
a copy bought from a bookseller, with one bor- 
rowed from the India Office Library, and finding 
that the volumea differed. In future, whenever 
De. Last’s book is quoted, it will be necessary to 
specify which of the two issnes is referred to, 
because the pagination differs. The India Offloe 
Library possesses a copy of each, bui the Bodleian 
has the second issue only. 

I have now before me (I) The India Office 
copy ( shelf-mark, 45 a, 18) of ime 1, and my 
own copy (II) of issue 3, — 

Both leues have the same engraved title-page 
and generally agree, but exhibit the following 
differences, 

I has 290 pages, excluding the index, while 
II has only 285 pages of text. The saving of space 
in the later impression was obtained by better 
printing, not by omission of matter. For instanoe, 
the table of contents, which occupies more than 
two pages in I, is printed much more neatly on s 
single page in IL 

The Fragmentum Historia Indios in I uxtends 
from p. 172 to p. 291, ending with the wards :— 
Haeo gesta [were usque ad finom anni CIO 100 
XXVIII, that is to say: ‘These ovente happened 
up to the end of the year 1628." 

In N, the Fragmenium extends from p, 165 to 
278, and after the words cited, iwo new sentences 
are Inserted as follows:— 

* Voluit Mo monarcha post ila appellari Sullan- 
Soha-Bedtn Mahumet, Ki tot suorum cadibus 
addidi e inocstum ; nam dilectissima confugs ipso 
coronationis suas dis deAmala, sumsit sibi conjugem 
fiam suam à dafuncta illa ;' or in English :— 

* After those eventa this monarch wished to be 
known as Sulián ShihAb-ud-din Muhammad. And 
to so many murders of his relatives he added 
inoest also; for, when his beloved wife had died 
on the very day of his ooronation, he took to 
himself as wife hi» own daughter by that dead 
woman." 

The beloved wife of Bháhjahán, named Arjumand 
Bind Bégam, and entitied Mumiés Malal, or in 
current speecb, Tij Mahal or Tj Bfbt, died on 


July 7, 4. D, 1681, old equivalent to Zil-bijja, 
17,4. x. 1040. Her Aot hater EM 
in Europe earlier than ihe end of 1631, and the 


second imone of De Last's book, consequently, cannos 
have been printed before 163%, although, like the 
first issue, it beara the date of 1631. Probably 
the’ first issue hed sold out quickly, and the 
publishers, having resolved to reprint the book, in 
an improved style, added the stary about tho 
alleged incest as soon as they received i+ from India 

There can be hardly any doubt that the second 
impression containing that addition must have been 
printed in 1682 or 1683, and nob later. If its 
printing had been delayed longer, the date on the 
title-page presumably would have been altered, 
and other editorial insertions would have been 
made, Both impressions as they stand carry the 
narrative professediy only to the end of 1628, 
although the second impression, without giving a 
new date, inserta the scandalous statement implying 
a knowledge of the happening of 1631. : 

Joannes, or John De Lact, a learned and copious 
author, died in 1649. Severs! of his books on 
various subjects are in the Bodleian Library. In 
his preface to the ‘ Description of India’ he 
informe his readers that he has taken scrupulous 
pains (ww religio fuit) to follow only the best and 
most trustworthy authorities, English and Datoh. 
Among the English authorities he names specially 
Bir Thomas Roe and Purchas Ho also used the 
work of Peter Texeira, tho Portuguese. 

The ‘Fragment of Indlan History’ was kindly 
contributed by a gentleman of distinction, Peter 
van den Broecke, who resided for several years ai 
Sürat and farthfully administered the business of 
the Dutch East Thdia Company., He was at Strat 
in 1620, and later, 

The book, although scarce, and rather difficult 
to procure, is not all so rare as Lethbridge supposed 
ib to be. The India Office Library, as already 
observed, possesses both issues ; the Bodlelan Li. 
brary and Ihave each a copy of the second iene, 
and the late Mr. Bidney J. Owen had a copy, but - 
I did not note the issue to which i$ belonged when 
I examined his library after his death. Lethbridge 
mentions the existence of a copy in Caloutte, and, 


- no doubt, the work is to be found in the British 


Museum and various other libraries, It appears 
occasionally in the oatalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers, priced ten shillings. I got my oopy for 
half that suru, f 

So far ihe paragreph inserted in the second 
impression of De, Laht'a book has been dealt with 





* I cannot explain the origin of the statement ‘ipso coronationis suae die.” Jah&ngir died Oo 
tober, 28, 1627, and his son Sháhjahán ascended the throne sò Agra on February 6, 1038; whereas 
Mumtéx Mahal died on July 7, 1631 (Béishdh-N fma, in E. & D., VII, 5, 6, 27). 
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from « bibliographical politi of view. The mb- 
stance of the inserted passage also deserves oon- 
wideration because it mises the question as to the 
truth of the allegation that Shibjabin was guilty 
of Incest with his daughter. De Last's statement, 
whioh is of the most positive kind, intensifies the 
horror of the story as ourrent in later times. by 
‘asserting that the criminal relations between the 
pair began immediately after the death of Mumtáx 
Malal, the mother of the princess, Inasmuch as 
"Mumtás Malal died in July, 1631, and the seoond 
impression of De Lart’ s book probably was published 
in 1639, the orime, if real, must have been com- 
mitted immediately after the queen's death. 
“Moreover, the alleged fact was so notorious that ib 
‘boonme known at onos in distant Siras and was 
Ahenoe reported to Europe as ascertained truth. 
The Dutch author must have obtained his new 
information as he obtained the earlier history, 
from correspondents in the Dutch Factory at Bürat. 
De Laits testimony is the earliest mention of the 
alleged incest and poweemseg special importance on 
scoount of its early date. Although ihe subject is 
an unpleasant one, the evidence deserves critical 
examination in the interests of historical truth, 

The Statement ef the case by Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
will servo as a basis for the discussion. He wrote 
in hia text :—‘ Sh&h Jahán had a daughter by Taj 
Mahal; abo was known as Bégum Sahib; he -made 
‘the Bégum Báhib his mistress. The appended 
note runa:—' The relation: between Ahâh Jahin 
and the Bégum Bábib are too notorious to be 
denied; they are mentioned by all contempo- 
rary writers; the fact ie broadly stated by Herbert 
Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar- 
ul-Mutekherixn,  Manouchi tries to discredit it, 
probably on the authority of the Moghul chraniole 
which would take some pains to contradict the 
obarge. The fact, however, is too apparent. It 
not only finds expression in the history: it is the 
key to the histoey’.? 

The context indiontes that Wheeler considered the 
enormous value of. the gifts bestowed on Bégam 
Bébib by her father, and the excessive influence 
enjoyed by her to be evidence of the unlawful 





relation, He attributed the undoubted corruption 
of the administration in Bhåhjahân's reign to the 
' foul conditions’ under which it existed, one of those 
conditions being the criminal intercourse between 
father and daughter. If we are to believe De 
Labt whose testimony bas been quoted, the unlaw- | 
ful relation with its evil consequences, had exited 
from 1681 or 168% ShAbjahén was not deposed 
until June 1658, when Btgam Sahib was forty-four 
years of ege. By that time it may be presumed 
that the guilty connection, if real, had come to an 
ond, í 

The evidence as far as I can ascertain, is wholly 
that of European writers, unless the note to the 
Biyér-ul-AludLharin be considered an exception, 
De Lát, about 1632, uw the earliest witnom, After 
him comes Sir Thomas Herbert, whose travel lasted 
from 1626 to 1629. He was at Sirat whén, as he 
writes in the first edition (p 28), ‘ wee had certaine 
report of Sultan Curroone's [sei4, Khurram's] coro- 
nation at Agra, 1837. In joy of which, the Euglish 
Merchant Ships, then in B8wally rode, shot off two 
hundred pescos of greet Ordnance. Herbert never 
travelled in the interior of India. He spent all 
the time he was in the country either at Sürat or 
in the vicinity. 

His intereating book pasted through four editlons 
in his lifé-time, the las and best, of which I 
poses a copy, being iseed in 1677, I have 
examined thé first and second editions in the 
Bodleian Library, bus have not seen the third. 
The omission is immaterial so far as my présent 
purpose is concerned. 

Herbert returned to England in 1629, being ther” 
a young man 23 years of age, and set himself to 
work at the preperation of an account of hu 


‘travels. The firsh edition, published in 1634, bas 


two title-pages. The first, with engraved figures 
of ‘A Ooorel-baah — (Eiil.besh], eto, gives the 
name of the book as A deeriptiom of the Persian 
Monarchy now being the Oriontall Indies Iles, and 
other paris of the Greater Asia and Africk, Tho 
weoond title-page designates the volume as A Relation 
of soma Yoores Travaile, begunns Anno 1626 into 


' Afrique and the greater Asia, ote., oto. 





Nds feel Pe ndio, Vol, IV, Part I (1876), 


tho 
Vol, Itf of tee rere quarto translation (1789). 


ess ith ber old eter ahi 
Dé Bhukoh, and remained with her father. 


mentioned by ‘all contemporary writers, ' The suthorities in 


264, The decorous allusion to the scandal 
-“l-Mutakherin’ will be found on p. 810 of 


The text states:—‘In vain did hm beloved daughter 


ersian language seom io ignore it. 
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‘ The series of atrocious crimes by which Shah- 
jahán (Kirurram) had cleared his way to the throne 
‘is narrated on pp, 30-35, and summed up es ‘the 
murther of Father, three Brothers, three Nophewes, 
and two Cogen Germans, Since which, his Queene 
(Assaph Chawn’s Daughter) died, and he hath 
taken his own daughter to be his wife. These 
crying ainnes have apparently drawne down God's 
heavy judgments upon those Countries ; by those im- 
mediate and late Plagues of Pestilence and Famine, 
never heard of the Hike in those parts before, the 
Bworde will doubtlem follow in God's appointed 
time, Foe he will have glory by punishing those 
from whom he cannot have glory. And Curroon (or 
Shaw Ishan) ix not yeb sensible of those castiga- 
tion, ’ 

Herbert, like De Last, evidently kept up oom- 
munication with India, most probably with Strat, 
and continued to be informed of eventa which 
had happened since he eame home, There is 
nothing in the wording of the passage cited from 
the ist edition to suggest indebtedness to De Last's 
book. 

The second edition, entitled Some Yeares Travels 
imo Divers Paris of Asia and Afrique, ote, cto, 
revised and enlarged by the Author, appeared in 
1688, with an expanded version of the Mughal 
history. On p. 105 we are told of the death of 
Jahéngir, ‘ (suspected of poison) the twelfth of 
October or Ardabekish, in the yeare of our accompt 
1627 and of the Hegira 1007.’3 

Page 107 givea details of the murder of sight 
princes, relatives of BhAhj&hán, all of whom were 
without any respect buried in & garden in Lahore, 
near the entrayla of Jangheer; bub their beads 
(as an amwarance of their death) sent to Cwrroon, 
to glut his eyes (by so horrid a Spectacle) with 
infernal ambition. ' 

On the same page’ the author prooeeds :—' Thus 
has Curroon (through a sea of blood) attayned 
the highess poss and dignity of the eastern world . 

. . but theee sinnea he makes nothing of, 
have apparently in these our times drawn down 
the heavy Judgments of God Almighty, both, in 
taking his beloved wife away the week of his 
inauguration, since when he has made his daughter 

(by that dead Lady) his wife: insest of so high a 





? The Hijra year was 1047, for which 1007 ia a 


D.; VIL, 5), the date was Safar 28-Oot. 38, 
authorities, 


nature that that yeare [1634 in margin] hia whole 
“empire was sọ wounded with God's arrowes of 
plague, pestilence and famine, this thousend yeares 
before never so terrible. ‘The sword also seems to 
threaten him, ' eto, 

This passage clearly shows that tbe author had 
perused De Latt’s second impression, which, cón- 
sequently, cannot be dated later than 1634. The 
worda ‘by that dead Lady,’ in particular, are 
obviously a translation of De Lalt’s ‘o defuncta 
illa," 

The whole p&seage, with some alight varbal 
changes, is repeated in the fourth edition of 1677, 
p. 99. 

I conclude, &herefore, thas in 1683 or 1684 
Herbert heard of the scandal independently of De 
Last's book, although in all probability he obtained 
his information from Bürst, as the Dutch author 
did, Between 1634 and 1638 Herbert evidently 
saw the second impression of De Lett’s book, and 
borrowed ita language, which he continued bo use 
in later editions. He never quotes his authorities, 
but there are other indications that he was familiar 
with De Last’s work, which in 1638 was the beat 
available book on the subject of the Mughal 
history. : 

The scandal is referred to by Bersier, who wes 
in India from 1659 to 1667, by Tavernier, whose 
Tndian travels extended. from 1640 to 1667, by the 
Dutch author, Valentyn, whose book was published 
in 1726, and by Manucel (1653-1708). The author 
last named discredits the accusation, 

Bernier writes:-— Bégum-Sdhob, the older daughter 
of Chah-Jehan, was very handsome, of lively parta, 
and passionately beloved by her father. Rumour 
has it that hie attachment reached a point 
whioh it is-diffücul$ to believe, the justification of 
whioh he rested on the decision of the Mullahs, 
or doctors of their law. According to them, it 
would have been unjust to deny the King the 
privilege of gathering fruit from the tree be had 
himself planted.” 

Mr. Constable appends the note:—‘ This stato- 
ment is reposted by Valentyn, in his Besohryving WE 

- . van de Levens der Groots Afoguls, Dordrecht 
and Amsterdam, 1726, in these words :—" Bégum 
Saheb, dio om haare sehonbeit van haaren Vader 
xer, ja io ‘veel, bemind wierd;" that is to sayi— 


'* Bégum Sahib, who, on account of ner beauty was 


mispcint, to tho Bédshék-Náma (E. 2 
constantly in the 


Such differences in dating are met with 
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4 *Ay, may, too well beloved by her fatber.”i 
That vogue statement, probably, ia merely an echo 
ol Bernier, without independent value, 

The evidence of Tavernier, such as ib is, eppoars 
+ be based upon rumours beard by him, personally, 
"d nob derived from Bernier. After relating the 
bath of Shihjehin in 1686, Tavernier prooeeda;— 
‘As soon af Aurangzeb had news of it bo oame to 
Agra and seized all the jewels of the late king his 
Ícther, which he had not touched during his life. 
Fagum Sahib also had a quantify of precious 
sones, which he had not taken from her when 
ha placed her in ihe fortress, being ai that time 
sctiafied with securing the gold and silver. with 
wach her chests were full. These jewels afforded 
certain evidence to Aurangxeb's sense of propriety, 
ac for other reasons the Princess, his sister, had 
steady been suspected of -having had improper 
re_ations with Shabjahin, and he found means to 
oktain them which appeared honest and far from 
crminal, by treating the Bégum BÁhib with much 
honour and attention; but he removed her to 
Jeh&n&b&d [s Delhi] and I saw the elephant 
pems upon which she was mounted when she left 
Agra with the oourt, aa I was entering iton my 


" pecurn from Bengal. Ina short tine after, news 


was sproed of the death of this Princess, and all 
the world believed that it had been hastened by 
poson’? 

As a matter of fact, Bégam Báhib did not die 


unl Sept. 10. 1681 (Reamsin 3, A. x. 1092), as 
stated by Irvine, Storia do Mogor, Il, 256 n., 


quoting the Trikh-i-Mwukammadt, She was then. 


an old woman of 67, and the story about her being 
poboned is ridiculous! 

Tlanueei states that the first daughter whom 
Shehbjahin hac was ‘Begom Sash (Begam Sahib), 
theeldest of all, whom her father loved to an 
exicaordinary degree, as most lovely, discreet, 
loving, ‘generous, open-minded, and charitable, 
She was loved by all, and lived in state and mag- 
nifenos .. . . Bho exerted herself & grees 
‘deal to secure the throneto her brother Déré; 


' thie was due to her eagerness to marry, Dirt 


having promised to give his consent as soon as he 


4 Beenier’s Travels,od. Constable (1891) p. 11. 
of the both ending in traged, 
others of his own, equally scandalous, 








was crowned. With thisend in view, sha employed 
all her cleverness and energy to satisfy her father, 
she served him with the greatest love and díligenoe 
in order that Sháhjahân should aocede to her 
petitions. Ib was from this cause thas the common 
people hinted that she had intercourse with her 
father, end this has given occasion to Monsieur 
Bernier to write many things about this princes, 
founded entirely on the talk of low people, There- 
fore, it is Incumbent on me, begging his pardon, to 
say that what be writes is untrue’.! 


The foregoing extracts give, so far as I can 
ascertain, the whole of the evidence conoeming 
the disgraceful charge against Shéhjahin and his 
daughter, Little weight need be attached to the 
rumours repeated by Bernier, Tavernier, and Va- 
lentyn. As them, if they stood alone, the 
oontradickion by i might perhaps be sooepted 
as a sufficient oounterpole,. But the extremely 
positive assertion of De Latt stands on a different 
footing, It was published, as has been shown, moat 
probably in 1083, and certainly not later than 1634, 
during the lifetime of Shahjahin, who did not dis 
until 1666, The accusation as set forth ín De 
La&t’s pages is peculiarly horrible, because it re- 
presents Hhibjehàn as forming the imoestuous 
oonnexion with his daughter immediately after 
the death of her mother, who had bome him 
thirteen other children and beyond doubt was 
ardently loved by him, as her unique. monument | 
testifies ‘to this day, Although it is undeniable 
that Shéhjahén was excessively devoted to sensual 
pleasures, and there is reason to believe that his! 
daughter engaged.in various illicit amour, lb seams 
almost inoredible at first eight that both father and 
daughter could have been £o utterly depraved as 
they are alleged to have besi, Yot similar prac- 
tices prevail, or prevailed a few years ago, among 
the puritan Boers of Bouth Africa, who are sald to, 
have adduced scriptural warrant for their condust, 
just as Shabjahé , according to Bernier, found 
Mullahs complaisant enough to provide an excuse 
for him. 


My conclusion ls thet the unpleasant accusation 
against Shahjahtn and his daughter, even if it be 


goes on to relate two stories of amours 


Bernier 
tragedy, Marmocl, while expressing disbelief in Bernier's stories, give 


3 Tavernier, Travels in Indic, transl V. Ball (1891) L p. 344, 


a a Moor ee ce 
trarsi, art 85 Although 
way to the throne this M. Quite diss 


T Irvine, Storia do Mogor, I, 216. 


Báhib's 
censures the crimes by which 
not mention the accusation of incest, 


death was hastened poison (English 
&ehàn cleared his 
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not conclusively proved, certainly is not disproved. 
Although it may be reasonably regarded as impro- 
bable, it cannot be dicntiesed summarily as incredible 
I should like to treat the soendal as a product 
of the prurient imagination of a corrupt court and 
oredulous populace, All officials of loiig experience 
know that the people of India, even to this day. 
are prepared to believe the most fantastic stories 
concerning their rulers’ imaginary crimes. De- 
cent Christian, British gentlemen are aften credited 
with atrocious iniquites, such as kidnapping 
and murdering victims in order to place thelr 
bodies under the foundations of bridges, In an 
atmosphere of that kind the exceptionally affec- 
tlonate’ relations between Shahjehin and his 
daughter, which. certainly existed, would readily 
afford occasion for the most malignant possible 
interpretation. The informants of De Lats, who- 
ever they may have been, no doubt believed tho 
scandal current in India, and if is evident that 
thelr report was accepted by both De Last and 
Heebert in good faith and with conviction. The 
strangest part of the business is that the mandal 
should have become current so soon after the 
: death of Mumtáz Malal, and should have reached 
so quickly the ears of the Dutch merchants at 
Bürst, who pérsonally transmitted the story to 
Europe. : That wide and early diffusion of the story 
undoubtedly supports the view of those, who like 
Wheeler, are convinced of the truth of the accusa- 
tion, Shahjahfn bad a very evil nature, and was 


utterly devoid of scruple He has reoeived from, 


modern historians, except Wheeler, treatment much 
more lenient than be merited. Tevernier’s ill. 
deserved certificate that he was as ‘a father of hia 
people’ was thoughtleesly adopted by Elphinstone, 
and so has passed into an article of faith. In 
reality, I believe, Hháhjab&n was in obaracter far 
inferior to his son Aurangrtb, and was guilty of 
atrocities not lees than his to gain the throne. Ha 
equalled his father Jahánglr in cruelty and excelled 
him in beastly sensuality, nor did he*suooeed in 
securing good government by the capricious 
ferocity which his flatterers extol as his justice 
The beauty and maghifoence of the Tij and other 
architectural works on which he lavished the oountlear 
riches wrung from the suffering people have blinded 
the oriticoal Judgment of recent historians The 
European authors of the seventeenth century 
who unsparingly denounced ihe many orimes o 
Shabjahin formed a judgment of his character 








much nearer the truth than that made current by ' 
the authórity of Elphinstone. It is not unreasonable: 
to hold that Tavernior’s exceptionably favourable 

opinion may have been bisesed by the fact that 

Sháhjahån was a good'oustomer for his jowels, 

The more I study SbAhjahán the lees estimable 

he appeers, and I regret that it is impossible to feet 

sswared that be was incapable of the disgusting 
offence charged against himby De Latt, Herbert, 

and later writers. In such a case conclusive 

evidence is not to be had, and different people may 

legitimately form divergent opinions concerning 

the value of the existing testimony as fully set 

forth in this article. 

Although that evidence must have been known 
more or less completely to Mr. Beale, and his: 
editor Mr. Keene, the second edition of the Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1894) treaty Jibdndra 
Bégam (Bégam Sahib) asa saint. We are told 
that ‘the name of Jahin Ari will ever adorn the 
pages of history as a bright example of filial attach- 
ment and heroio self-devotion to the diotates of 


; duty, more especially when we view it in contrast 


with the behaviour of her sister Roshan Ärd, who, 
by siding the ambitious designs of Aurangzib, 
enabled him to dethrone Shébjahán. The amiable 
and accomplished Jahan irt not only supported: 
her aged father in his adversity, but voluntarily 
resigned her liberty and resided with him during 
his imprisonment in the fort of Agra, Hor tomb 
is of white marble, open at the top, and at the, 
head is a tablet with & Persian inscription inlaid 
in blaek marble letters, to the following effect :— 
*Leinoonesoatter over my grave anything but 
verdure. for such best becomes the sepalchre of 
one who had a humble mind." On the margin 
is written :—' The perishable fagtr Jabén Ard. 
Begam, daughter of Shih Jahn, and the disiple: 
of the saints of Chisht, died in the yeer of the 
Hijra, a. m. 1092," ' 

Whoever will, may believe that charming version 
of the relations between Sbáhjahán and his favourite 
daughter. 

[I have used de Lais book (India Offjoe copy) 
and  Lethhridge's Ed. extensively in editing 
Vol Il, of Peter Mundy’s Travels for the Hukluyt 
Bociety, issued for 1914. Mundy was in Agra in 
1630-1633, and telis the story of Shah Jaban’s 
alleged incest, but attributes i+ to his third daughter, 
“Chimini Beagum, ” who died in 1616.—R. C, 
Terra), 

VirmowwT A, bhara 


ca EE EAN a a RA x 





! - This great monarch reigned more then forty years, lem as aking over his subject. than ss a 
father of his family over his Louse and children’ (Tavernier, Travels, transi. Ball I, 325). 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
. T TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY De. L, P, TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 216.) E 

(1) kanha! is identical with the postposition of the dative, the origin of cid ha oes 
giver $71, (1). The ablative meaning of this postposition, however, is not to be explained as 
having derived from the dative, but it has a separate origin, it having derived directly from 
the locative, which was the original meaning of kumAa!. The passing of the locative 
meering into the ablative is quite natural, and itis well illustrated by the example of the 
cognate locative apikarre,which oocurs in the Rgveda both in the original sense of “Behind” 
and in that of “ From behind." In the Old Western Rajasthani tankat is used to give the 
idea of the ablative, in connection with verbs of asking, begging, d and obtaining. 
Exariples are : 

al Is muon dun UC Hardt rie e oka (P. 585), 

Indra mágai Jina-kanhai dakrisà e “ Indra begs this gift from the Jina ” (8j. 181), 

saal gri-Mahávira-banha! s«bhalü “I heard from the reverend Mahavira ” (Dac. iv), 

Pafrasena-tirthamkara-kanhaj sagale diksá lidh: '* All received the diksá at the hands of 
the drihankara Vajrasena " (AdiC.).  . 

In the last mentioned MS. one instance also oocurs of kan, rehire dom the same 
base, of which banda! is the locative : 

Bkagavanta-kanM! dik:à divarévi “ Ho oaused the Venerable ono to give him’ the dike.” 

Many other instances of bank’ ooour in the Old Jaipurt of the MS. F 760. Itis to kank 
that I trace the acousative-dative postposition nå (possibly for në), which Kellogg ascribes 
to th» Western Hindi (Hindi Grammar, § 173), and which is very frequent in the Márwárt of . 
the Mdsaaketa-ri katkà. 

(2) ta& (tw), in my opinion, is a curtailment from Aatad, the equivalent form of Altai < 
Ap. kontaŭ <Skt. bhavantakah. A good evidence in favour of my identification is P 681, 
where an instance occurs of taf used in the original verbal meaning of lata “ Being > was” 
(See £113). It is therefore the present participle of the substantive verb, that i is used abso- 
lutely inthe masculine singular as a postposition of the ablative. The employment of the 


present participle hontad to form the ablative was frequent enough in _Apabhran, ca, as is born 
out ky the following two quotations by Hemacandra : 


jak kontao Sgado “ Whence [he is] come” (Siddh., iv, 855), 

tumhaht hontad ágado " [He is] come from you" (Siddh., iv, 378). ' 

-Whether the Prakrit ablative termination-hinto stays also for konto, as suggested by 
Dr. Hoernle (Comparative Grammar, $ 376), it is difficult to decide. Anyhow it is certain’ 
that the Old Western Rajasthani inherited from the Apabhrayes the practice of employing 
the present participle of the substantive verb to make the ablative, and made a large use 
of it, both under the original form Affad and under its derivates thaw and iad, Examples 
of ablatives with tad are the following : 

cevélá +u páchai valiu kiiu “ Being returned frem the temple ” (Yog. iii, 127), 

ieha biraza ai “ From that oause " (Kal. 6), 
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pikhiya digi digitau ávyá “ Birds [that are] come from every quarter ” (Adi. 12), 

márga-tu bahtri nikalal '* Stepa out of the way ” (Dag. i, 10), 

samsâra-taŭ dpanad jiva mükáviw chat “ [By them] their own soul has been liberated 
from the samsóra " (Dag. iii, 1), © 

teha-tail jiva fiera dukkha páma! “ Therefrom the individuals reap sharp pain" (Sagt.10). 

Of tai inflected in the locative, as is the case with Aitai and thaw, no instances occurin Old 
Western R&jasthant. But they ocour in some of the cognate vernaculars and chiefly in West- 
ern Hindi, where we have for the ablative the poetpoeition te, (4, from “taht « Ap. “honiahi. 

(3) tha may be also explained aa a curtailment of Aatad, the preeent participle of the 
substantive verb. That initial À was capable of being thrown after the following consonant, 
when a dissyllable word was ourtailed into a monosyllable one, is evidenced by Márwárt 
vhai<huvai. Another explanation of thái had formerly occurred to my mind, and it is that 
it might be a curtailment from tAé4yad, the past participle of the verb thavad “ To be or 
become.” In favour of the latter derivation there would be the analogy of the ablative post- 
position ti, whioh likewise might be explained as a contraction of thăt, the conjunctive 
participle from thava¥, and all the more so as Rs. 51 one instanoe ocoura of thai for ihi. But 
the former derivation is supported by the analogy of the imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, which in the Old Western Rajasthént has the same origin as some of the so-called post- 
positions of the ablative, both being formed from the present participle. Now, P. 70 one 
instance occurs of thai being used for the imperfeot of the substantive verb, in the place of 
the regular form hatat, and atthe present day the form tho (for kato) ia found in many 
dialects of the Rajasthint and in Kanaujt, where it is used by the side of hato (Cf. $ 118). 

Ablatives with thai are rare rather in Old Western Rêjasthänt, much in the samo way 
asg are rare peri io imperfecta with ihai. Ihave noted the two following: 
te kiM -thad áviu '* Whence has he come?” (P. 400), 

M -thaii jau ‘‘ Go away from here!” (P. 427). 

Notice that in both the examples above ‘Aad is used after pronominal ablativee, thereby 
perfectly coinciding with the employment of honéad in all the three Apabhramca quotations 
by Hemacandra, s£ira iv, 355 of his Prakrit Grammar. Another testimony to the thad 
being a participial form is in the following passage from the MB. Up., where thad is inflected in 
the nominative plural : i 

HAS -hgá cyavi Vajrandbha guru-nd jiva cri-Adinátha hdd ‘‘ Therefrom having fallen, 
the soul of the guru Vajranabha was re-born as the Reverend Adin&ths ” (Up. 68). 

(4) thakaü, (thaku, thákai, thikad thikw) is from ithâkiw, thăkiw, the past participle of 
thákai, thikai<Ap.* thakkai, thakkei (Ho., iv, 10, 370, 3) < Skt. * sthakyati (Pischel, $ 488). 
The form thikai is to be regarded as the intermediate between *thakbiu and thakad, and it has 
derived from the former through metathesis of + (See § 50). No doubt—as it may be also 
gathered from the analogy of Sanskrit stAitak—the common meaning of Apabhramoa thaklix, 
when used attributively, was practically that of a present participle (“Staying”),and so there is 
nothing irregular in its being employed in Old Western Rajasthani as an equivalent of Mad, 
to form the ablative. That Old Western Rájasthánt takai is equivalent with the latter is also 
born out by the fact that both of them may be optionally added after participles used adjec- 
tively(See $$. 122, 120). In the examples I have seen, thabad occurs either in the masculine or 
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in ths neuter singular form, and the noun governed by it is not unfrequently put in the 
locative case. Ex. : 
e rachali thakail “ From behind " (Cri.), 

bára varasa-thákasi '* For twelve years ” (Up. 31), 

xa visaral te mujha mani thikal “ She does not slip from my mind” (P.338), — 

KI sahi yuddha karai bala-thikat “I will certainly fight with strength ” (P. 501), 

je ahd-thikad “ Go away from here ! ” (P. 641). 

(5) thaki is but the contracted form of * thakii, the locative (absolute) from * taki 
(thakesi), and is therefore practically identical with the conjunctive participle.of tAákavad 
(See $181). It is employed in the same way as hakai, namely both after the locative and 
after the genitive, only it is more common than the latter postposition and ite use becomes 
larger and larger by the subsequent development of the language. Ex. : 

nabha-thaki nicasi &taryad “ He came down from the sky " (FE 788, 52), 

te nagara-ma thaki .... aviy “ He came from that oity” (P. 293), 

e dukha -Aaki mujha marara dvai “ From this distress death comes to me” (Its. 192). 

For examples of thaki being employed to form comparatives see § 79. 

(6, th? bears to ‘Aad the same relation as tAaki to thakad, t.¢., it is a contraction from 
t hatii ( < katai) the locative absolute of the present participle of the substantive verb. An 
evidence in favour of the above derivation is afforded by the MS. F778, where, a few 
lines before the end, an instance occurs of thai (<Aatal) for thi. There is, however, an other 
explanation possible of tÀi, which has been already alluded to above, and it consists in deriving 
thi from thai the conjunctive participle of thavag. Those, who prefer to hold to the latter 
explan.tion, may derive an argument in their favour from Rs. 51, where thai seems to be 
used 48 & postposition ot the ablative instead of ordinary thi. The passage in question is : 

Ut-arásádhs naksairi that “ From the Uttarisidhs nakraira ". 

In ny opinion the employment of a conjunctive participle like thai after a locative to give 
the ides of the ablative is so natural that ib oan well be explained without assuming it to be 
identicel with the ordinary ablative postposition thi. In the following passage from Banáraat 
Désa’s ?aramajyolistotra, 7: 

ova: pavana padama- sari hoya “The wind [which] is coming from the lotus-lake ( < after 
having 2een in the lotus-lake) ”, 

we have an Old Braja ablative formed exactly in the same way as Old Western 
Rájasthint naksairi thai. Cf, also the ablative with dekhi, which is peouliar to Naipáli, and 
is likewise formed from ‘nouns in the looative (See Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar, § 376). 
In Old Western Réjasthant Ai is used in the same way as thai, viz. both with tho locative 
(including ablative-looative) and with the genitive. Ex.: 

kiM th? “ Whence t " (P. 136), 

tujha kanhai thi ‘‘ From thy presence” (P. 308), 

hudo -siri vioi tht maw sidla “ From [having put himself] between the heads of the [two] 
goate, th» jackal died ” (P. 290), 

tujhcthi dukha pimal pasi hla “ Erom thee I derive distress " (P. 641), 

váda-a thi .... ravi nikalyad “ The sun came out from the cloud ” (F 535, ii, 2), 

vana- mali thi “ From inside the forest ” (Adi O.) 

(7) pasai is identical with the locative postposition, for which see § 74, (3). ‘It is used 
for the &3lative iù connection with verbs of asking, begging, eto., much in the same way as 
kanhaY, v hich has been discussed above. Ex.: 
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Rukamagi rüsi aagaja mágaY | &épasá priya-na! pasat re | " The queen Rukmint demands 
[her] son from her beloved " (E 783, 64), 

püchi eka-pási '* They ask someone ” (Cal. 87). 

(8) páA: (påhi) has long been recognized as & locative from Apabhramga palis o or 
pakkhi < Skt. pakse. In Old Western Rajasthani it takes the meaning of the ablative, 
when used in the formation of the comparative. In the MS. Sasé, two instancés occur of 
péhantt, which is possibly from Apabhramga pakkhante < Skt. paksánie, and is equivalent 
with páÀ: both in meaning and employment. An example of the use of p&hi as an 
ablative poetposition is : 

indrajála-páhi capala “ Unsteadier than magical illuzion ” (Indr. 80). 

For other examples see § 70. 

(0) lagai and lagi are both from the Apabhramga participial locative laggaAs < Skt. 

? lagnasmin ( -lagne), the former having remained uncontracted and the latter having firstly 
changed ° ai to ° $i and then to ° 1 (Bee § 10, (8) ). For the shortening of the vowel in the initial 
syllable acconnte $ 48. When not used in the function of a postposition, th» past participle 
lágas retains ita long vowel, as shown by the example quoted $120, (4). These two post 
positions are used to denote: (a) “ Up to ”, (b) ‘‘ From", (c) “ In consequenoe of ”. In the 
two former cases they often require the noun, wherewith they are connected, to bein the 
Jocative. Ex. : 

eka joasa-lagai cali rahyad “ After having gone as far as a yojana, he stopped” (Adi. C.) 

eka-[ sakasa] varasa-lagai '* Up to [the end of] one thousand years ” (Ibid.), 

dhuri lagaj “ From the beginning ” (Vi. 182). 

134 lagai vigraka - árambha “ Hence the beginning of the war " (Kánh. 13), 

d pápa-lagi Jina-dharma gádhal dukkara hui “ In consequence of that sin, the religion of 
the Jina becomes very difficult [to be attained] ” (Sast. 11), 

karma-ksaya-lagi- moksa hui “In consequence of the destruction of the actions, final 
emancipation is produced ” (Yog. iv, 118). 

(10) A&ax (hūtia) needs no further explanation, after what has been remarked 
with reference to its derivatives tal and thad above. It is plain that it is identical with the 
present participle Aontad, which already in Apabhramoa. was employed to form ablatives, as 
evidenced by the instances found Ho., iv, 356, 373. Examples of the vse of Afiat have 
been preserved only in the MS. Savi. : 

marana-hfiau rákhiw “ Saved from death " (Sat. 4), 

dharma-Mitá na válat “ They do not turn away from religion” (Sagt. 80), 

je eamsára-Mità bikatá naiki “ [Those] who are not afraid of wordly existence ” (Bast. 60). 

(11) Ati (hüti) is contracted from Altai ( > Atii), the looative form of Mas, It is 
oommoner than the latter, as indeed all locative absolute forms of the ablative postpositions 
are commoner than the forms in the direct. In Modern Gujarati and Marwin it is only the 
looative forms that have survived. Exod of Mii are : 

karma-ksaya áima-jána-hüti Aus ' * Destruction of larman i iq produced from the know: 
ledge of the átman ” (Yog. iv., 113), - 

do,a-Miti virama: “ Desiste from vice" (Indr. 97), 

amhd-hi-AGki bh&kAi " Even hungrier than we " (Adi 0.) 

8 73. The Postpositions of the genitive are generally old adjectives and agree in 
number and gender with the noun, on which they are depending. 
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(1) ad (kw) is very rarely met with in Old Western Réjasthant, where, it being mostly 
confined to poetry, it may be possibly explained as having been borrowed from the Old Braja 
of the East. It is from Apabhramga kad «St. Ertaá, as it has long been recognized. Ex. : 

Deva-kal pétani ' In the city of the God (viz. Bomanáthapa(tana)" (Kanh, 78, 80), 

moha-ki nidrà “ The slumber of delusion " (Ja. 19). 

(2) keradi is identical with Apabhramos kerai (Ho., iv, 422, 20) < Skt. *káryakak (Pischel, 
$176). It is pretty frequent in poetry. Ex. : . 

Jáse Girivara-kerai grèga " [Bo high] as the top of mount Mera” (F 591, ii, 3), 

88 koviyasa-jasa-keri maya “ Thou art the mother of poete ” (F 715, i, 3), 

kahisu carita. Nemisara-kedU “I will sing the life of-Nemigvara " (F715,i,l4)[For kegë 
nahi para-keri re dea. “ There isno hope from anywhere else  (F 722, 32), 

tribhuvana-kerd sátka “ Lord (plural majestatis) of the three worlds " (Rg. 188). 

(8) cad appears to be only exceptionally used in the MSS, Ihave seen. The only example 
T have noted is : 

MM sevi saki tuma-cé péya “ I sincerely worship your feet " (F 722, 4). - 
Sundry instances thereof are, however, found in the Vasantavilésa (Samvat 1508), according 
to Mr. IL H. Dbruva's desoription in Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Vol. i, p. 827. It is clear that the use of the cai postposition must have been confined 
to the tract of Rajputena bordering with the Old Maráthi area. The origin of this postposi- 
tion is, I believe, to be traced to Apabhramga * kicead < Skt. kriyakah, as already suggested. 
by Dr. Konow and Sir George Grierson (On Certain Sufixes in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
lors, Zeitechrift für Vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 1908, p. 490). i 

(4) ta»aü is identical with Apebhramga ía*ad (Ho., iv, 422, 20), and since the time of 
Mr. Beames has been explained as having originated from the Sanskrit affix tana, which is used 
to form adverbial adjectives. I do not think, however, that the above explanation is right. 
The chief objection that can be made thereto is still that which already occurred to the Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg, namely that in view of the faot that postpositions generally are seperate nouns 
or adjectives, the derivation of a postposition from an affix would be an unprecedented excep- 
tion to the generalrule. Sir George Grierson has very ingeniously tried to remove the 
diffculty by the remark that even in Sanskrit -tana can be attached to an oblique case, as in 
ügre-iana, aisamas-tana, pirvdhne-tana, eto. (On Certain Suffixes, eto., p. 489), but this does 
away with the diffloulty only apparently, for, if one looks more inside the queetion, one will sep 
that in the above examples the suffix tana is not added because-of the agre, eto., being in an 
oblique case, but simply In consequence of their having assumed an adverbial meaning. It is 
clear that when ana was added to agre, the latter was not viewed in the light of a locative, but 
only of a real adverb of time, and we may be sure that in adding -tana it was quite immaterial 
to Sanskrit whether adverbs were original or derived from nouns in an oblique case. These 
are the reasons that have led me to search for a different explanation of Apabhramga tarai, and 
I believe I have hit upon the right one. According to my inquiries, tasal is from appa- 
gail (<Skt. “dimanakah), by the dropping of the initial vooal syllable agreeably to § 2, (4), and 
the common change of p to t agreeably to § 25. Of the reflexive pronoun átman both the forms 
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with pp and with it occur already in Prakrit (See Pischel, $ 401). The meaning Hemacandra 
ascribes to iaai is that of sambandhin “ Belonging or related to " (Siddh., iv, 422, 20), 
And such a meaning is.quite in accordance with appa ak, which Hemacandra explains as an 
ádega of áimiya (Siddh., iv, 422,4). In the two examples of the use of tarat, which are 
evidenced by Hemacandra, viz. : 

imm kulu tuha-ianal ‘‘ This family [is] belonging to thee” (Siddh., iv, 861), and : 

bhaggé-amhah^ ta-4 “ Ours are defeated ” (Siddh., iv, 381, 2), 
it ie plain that tosaé hus the sense of “ One's own," and, if we were (o ursnslate the two ex- 
amples above into Sanskrit, we ought to render tunat by * átmanaka or dimiya. Observe that 
in the latter example taga is used substantively, a construction which is likewise common to 
Sanskrit dtmiya and to its equivalente sva, svaka, eto. 

The postposition tasas is largely used in poetry and in a few old texte in prose also, Ex: 

caritra eweyd tasu-ianð “ His deeds have been heard of " (P. 364), 

deva-tas! kuruma-tasi vrifi “ The raining of flowers of the gods ” (Kal. 20), 

gháyada-tasaü gigu “ The young of the owl” (Kal. 3), 

mái-tasai mani “ In the mind of the mother ” (Ratu. 109), 

ghcdá-iasia pÀoja '' A troup of horses "' (k&nh. 46), 

deva-tasai prásádi “ In the temple of the god ” (Kanh. 87), 

M eha-tasaü nah! “ T [am] not belonging to her ” (Dag. i, 10). 

(5) nai (nu) cannot be explained as a curtailment of iagat, for medial s of Apabhrames 
never changes to n in Old Western Rájasthán$,but it is congener of the postposition sa! of the 
dative, whioh has been shown above to be a curtailment of kanAaf. Whether there ever 
existed a genitive postposition * tankal, whereof naz would be the regular curtailment, or 
nai was directly formed from nai it cannot be ascertained to-day, but I am strongly inclined 
in favour of the latter alternative, which is supported by the considerations following : 

(a) It isnot very likely that, whilst kanAa¥ survived long after naf had become of 
general use, *kanhtad should have died out so early aa not to leave the least trace of iteelf in 
the Old Western Rajasthanf materials that have been preserved to us ; 

(b) The absence of the genitive postposition nad in Marw&;t, where both kanha! and sa! 
have survived up to the present day, is perhaps a sign. that the use of the former postposition 
is not so old as that of the two latter, and therefore nad has derived from nai ; 

(c) In the MS. Adi C. occasional instances occur of sa! used in the sense ot nad as an 
uninflected postposition of the genitive, as : 

e bhagavanta-nat teramai bhava “This [is] the thirteenth existence of the Venerable one.” 
Now, it is very likely that such an employment of ma? is a survival of an old practice of 
forming the genitive by means of a postposition of the dative (of. the use of rahat as a post- 
position of the genitive), and if so it is plain that naa has been formed from naf simply by 
making the latter capable of agreeing with the noun, on which it was depending. 

In moet of the Old Western Rajasthant texte I have "seen, nai is by far the commonest 
postposition of the genitive. In poetry, however, tazaá is likewise frequent and it is freely 
used by the side of nag, generally undiscriminately, though in many cases it seems that tarai 
still retains its original meaning of “ Related or belonging to,” and so nai its own meaning 
o£ “ Situated near to, or proceeding from". The only prose texts, in which tara and nai are, 
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used side by side are Dag. and Up. In the latter, however, taai is very rare. The MB. Kal. 
has no traces of nad, but employs ia»ad throughout. Ex. : 

&nÀáló-nai cailthad masacódw “ The fourth month of the summer ” (Adi C.), 

teha-ni putri '* His daughter ” (Dd. 6), 

Üjesii-aÀ máriya rájá '* After having murdered the king of Oojein ” (Vi. 8), 

vada-5à kotara-mahs “ In the hollow of a fig-tree ” (P. 683), 

dihádá-nal visa! “ By day ” (Yog. ii, 70), 

mleccha-na lákha “ Hundreds of thousands of barbarians " (Kanh. 43). 

(8) rad is a curtailment from kera, as it has since long been recognized by students of 
Neo-Indian Vernaculars. This postposition having grown to be peculiar of Modern Marwéyi, 
it is only exceptionally met with in Old Western Rájasthánt, except in the MS. 4diC., which 
exhibits many points of agreement with the former language. A few examples are : 

sond-ri vrsti Raining of gold ” (Adi C.), 

pratija 4-rai vigesa ko nahi '* The promise is of no account whatever ” (Ibid.), , 

Takkhaçilá-purt-rai parisorai “ In the surroundings of the city.of Taksacil& ” (Ibid.) 

(7) raha! is used as a postposition of the genitive in the following examples, Suy from 
the MBS. Kal. and Dag. : 

dubkha-rahal patra “ Receptacle of sorrow ” (Kal. 88), 

méagalika-rahat ghara “ Abode of bliss " (Kal. 1), 

duhkha-raha 'kérasa “ Cause of sorrow ” (Kal. 83), 

vrata-raha Vpidá “ vratanam pida” (Das. v, 9), 

pátjá-hraf yogya chat “ Are worthy of reverence ” (F 580). 

The use of raha! as an uninflected postposition of the genitive has not gone lost in Modern 
Marway?, where rai is still employed instead of the regular oblique rå, especially when the 
genitive denotes possession or relationship. 

$74. The postposition of the locative are the following : 

(1) kanha?. The origin of this postposition has been already discussed above, when deal- 
ing with the postpositions of the dative and ablative cases. It is used in the original locative 
meaning in the examples following : 

na jai kihä-kari achat ' I do not know where he is” (Rg. 192), 

mithyédrstitoka-kanhal crévaks vasivad naht “ A grévaka should not live near to heretics ” 
(Bast. 49). 

P.286 an.instance occurs of naf (which is a curtailment from kamAai, ;an Mov a bove) 
used as a postposition of the locative after a noun also in the locative : 

våtal nal eka wiramala nira “ Close by the road [there was a lake of] limpid water.” i 

(2) Mi. This postposition, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained, is from Apa- 
bhramoa támaM or *táZaÀt, a locative form corresponding to Sanskrit tévats. .Theintermediate | 
steps are probably *táfaAs > *iéa: > *táf > 8], For the metathesis of the nasal see $49. In | 
Old Western Rájasthánt this postpoeition means “ Up to, till, as far as", exactly as its ' 
Apebhramga and Sanakrit originals. Ex. : 

aja-tai “ Up to to-day ” (Adi C.), 

sakasa varasa tti “ Up to the completion of one thousand years " (1bid.) 
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Observe that in Modern Marwari and Hindt i has become capable of the dative-acou- 
sative meaning too, when in construction with pronominal genitiyes. Cf. Kellogg, Hindi 
Grammar, § 820. 

(3) påsat (pásai, past). This is from ER pásahs < Skt. *pérgvasmin ( D. 
Examples of ita use are : 

Vakkhárá giri -pasai '' At tho side of the mountain V." (Rs. 6), 

Türaka -pási daiva ma padasi ' Do not make us fall, O Fate l, into the hands of the 
Turks |" (Kanh. 73), 

rakiu ráya-pási ‘ He remained beside the king ” (P. 128), 

t8 ja vegi te-påsi “ Go thou speedily to him " (P. 217). 

'(&) majhéri. This postposition is from Apabhramea */.agjka&re < Skt. *madhyakérye, 
an adjective formed from madkya by the same affix kérya, which is used to form pronominal 
poeeeesives. Degimámamálá, vi, 121, Hemacandra gives majjhaéra as an equivalent of 
majjha ( < Skt. madhya). It being an adjective in origin, Old Western Rájastháni majAári 
is capable of being construed both adjeotively and substantively, $.e., both with a preceding 
looative or (more commonly) with a preceding genitive. Ex.: 

pei majhéri " In the stomach ” (Cal. 88), 

Anahala-pura-majhéri “ In the city of A.” (Kanh. 67), 

vanaha-majhéri “ In the forest ” (P. 55, 207, 411, 588). 

(5) májhi. This is from Apabhran ca mafjhe < Skt. madhye, and is therefore an original 
adjective like the foregoing postpoeition. The only instance of májAi. I have noted ig the 
following, in which itis used with a preceding locatave : 

dvi ghari májhs “ She went into the house ” (P. 295) 

Cf. the identical use of madhya in Sanskrit and of medius in Latin. 

(6) m4 (mAa). This is probably from * májM < Ap.-magjhah®, the ablative of majjha, 
through the intermediate steps máA3 >mh2. Both the last forms have been preserved in the 
MS. F 722. Ex.: 

veha-ma nahi sandeha “ In this there is no doubt ” (F 636, 5), 

abhi biku-mnd awiara kisal “Which is the difference between the two eyes!" 
(F 783, 31), 

Andra vaio sura-mÀA “ Indra is the greatest amongst the gods ” (F 722, 18), 

mujha-m matt isi “In my [mind I have ] this intention ” (P. 82). PU 

(7) mahi (mahi, mahai, máhe, măhii). This postposition is derived from majhi (< Ap., 
majjhe) by jh passing invo A In Old Western Rájasth&nt this is the commonest locative post- 
position. Ex.: 

kararin kaiá-mBhai ‘‘ He rejoiced in [his] heart " (P. 212), 

peia-mahi © In the stomach ” (Indr. 15), 

bhava-samudra-mahi '* In the Ocean of wordly existenoe ” (Adi. 80), 

dina thodila-mihé “ In a few days " (Ry.) 

vanaka-máhi “ In the forest ” (E 728), 

vana-máhe “ Ditto." (Adi C.), 

gadka-mahii '' In a fortress” (P. 410). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. ` 
BY V. RANGAOHARI, M, A,,L. T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 202.) 


Nagama’s Expedition and Defeetion, 


Evidently a man of energy and ambition, Vtra-Sékhara desired to extend his 
kingdom at the expense of the Págdyan. The weakness and incompetence of Chandra- 
S&khara stimulated his ambition and inspired his oonfidenoe. The result was, Chandra- 
Békhara was soon deprived of his crown and kingdom. Overcome by this misfortune, 
he vrooeeded, with his son, to the imperial court, and appealed to the emperor, 
Sadásiva Raya was highly indignant. He deapatched, we are informed, Nágama 
Naik, “in whose charge was the southern part of the Empire," to chastise the ambition 
af the Chala end restore the dignity of his victim. Nigama accordingly invaded the 
dominions of the aggressor, traced a line of devastations therein, vanquished him in battle, 
and compelled him to abandon the lands which he had so unlawfully seized. The object 
3 the expedition was thus accomplished and the formal restoration of Chandra-Sékhara 
zemained. But at this crisis, the sight of the weak and renowned city of Madura, the 
tempting prospect of an easy acquisition of spoils, and the distance of the scene of war 
from Vijayanagar, apparently had the effect of turning the victor into a traitor. Taking 
advantage of the large army which was under his command, of his probable hold on its 
affections, and of the diffloulties which the emperor had with his turbulent noblemen 
at home, Nágams renounced his allegiance to his suzerain, seized the crown of Madura, 
threw the helpless Pandyan king into captivity, garrisoned the different parts of the realm 
with hi$ men,5? and awaited with calm resolution the attack of the emperor's punitive 


PERS Visvanatha's Punitive Expedition. 

When Sadidiva was informed of the success, the treason and revolt of his aspiring 

al, he was affected by a deep sense of injury as well as insult at the ingratitude 
with which Nagama repaid the favours he -had enjoyed at his hands. Ho wrote a letter 
cf threat and remonstrance to the unruly commander, but could not make him renounce 
Lis acquisitions or designs. Anxious that such a dangerous oxample should not be 
imitated by similarly inflamed minds, he summoned hastily an assembly of his ministers, 
fsudatories and generals, expatiated upon the danger which threatened the peace and 
perhaps the existence of the Empire, and asked in words of fire who, among the many 
taat had assembled there, would undertake to punish the rebel’s insolence and bring his 
head in triumph to the Imperial court. The response of the assembly to the emperor’s- 
appeal was feeble, as it was well-known that the ability and resources of Nigama Naik 
vere great enough to offer a valiant and protracted resistance to the forces of the State. 





EEES ce 

© The account of Rémabadra Néik, the Polygar of Periaku|&m (see Appendix IV) says that Chandra 
B*khare was actually restored by Nigama Nik; bat as the former was unable to maintain his power 
agains “ the Five Pipjyas” of Kuyettér and its neighbourhood, he voluntarily renounced his crown 
sad kingdom in favour of Nigama, on condition that he was to be given pension for maintenance. 
Wagame aocordingly took possession of the country. But Chandra Sakhara repented, and resorting 
to treachery, went to the Riya and complained thas Nagama had usurped his throne, "This version is 
uxique and nob supported by any other MB. I$ is, as Mr. Taylor saya, an em parie statement. Bee 
Kais. Galal. IXI, $77 and Appendix IV. 

The chronicles do not mentibn the Raya's name, but are almost unanimous In ihis adoount 
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At length, however, there arose, from amidst the assembly, a solitary figure, a man’ 
with a majestic manly grace, just in the prime of manhood, with a fine physique and 
soldierly bearing, an object of admiration to one and all. To the astonishment of the: 
whole audience, Visvanatha—for it was he—spoke "with grave, though justifiable, censure; 
of the perfidy of his parent, assured his sovereign of his own loyalty and gratitude, and 
prayed with earnestness that he should be honoured with the command against him. The 
emperor at first hesitated with a natural suspicion and ‘scepticiam ; but the bold and 
honest behaviour of the young hero, the eloquence of his pressing solicitation and the 
strength of his past reputation convinced Sadå-iva that his favourite was a fit object of 
his confidence, and that, in case he was chosen, his sense of loyalty would prevail over his 
filial affection. 








The Restoration of Chandra-Sekhara, 


It thus happened that, by & strange irony of fate, the man who was most instrumental 
in thwarting Nagama’s designs was his own son and heir—that son for whose birth ho 
had, years back, devoted himself to much rigorous penance and extravagant self.infliction ; 
that heir for whose sake he had, at the evening of an honest and unblemished life, 
sacrificed his honesty, banished his conscience, and blackened his fair name. With 
unexpected celerity Viévanaiths marohed at the head of the imperial forces. He’ promptly 
entered the confines of Madura, and after a fruitless correspondence with his father 

engaged him in battle. The chronicles do not enlighten us as to the alte of this remarkable 
engagement; but they describe how Viivanátha, partly because of the justice of his cause 
and, the eroellenoe of his leadership, but mainly because (ib is said) of his divine birth, 
emerged successfully out of the contest, Nágama himself was taken captive, and his 
forces either vanished or went over to his son. Chandra-Sékhara, whose weaknoas was the 
“sole cause of these eventa, was then restored to the throne and erowned by his deliverer with 
pomp snd ceremony. : 

i The Pardon of Nagama Naik, 

.It seems that, immediately after the restoration of Chandra-Sékhara, Vitvanaths 
returned to Vijayanagar,—leaving a capeble friend and lieutenant of his, Aryan&tha 
Mudali*? by name, to stay in the Madura court and repreeent**, in his name, the imperial 
interests. No sooner did the gallant soldier return to the Court than, we are informed, 
“he shewed to an admiring world that his loyalty to his sovereign was not at the expense of 
his love for his parent. His sole desire now was to save his life and, as might be expected, 
he did not fail to avail himself of the good impression he had produced, by his unrivalled 
political sincerity, in the mind of Sad&iiva Raya. He pleaded that the fidelity of the 
son should atone for the guilt of the father. He expatiated, we may be sure, on 
the past history and services of Nágama, and pointed out how his disgrace would 
necessarily oast æ stain on his own name, and how posterity, while praising his loyalty, 
would in the same breath condemn him as a parricide. The emperor, wo are told, -too 
prudent to pursue a vindictive policy, perceived that his clemency would have a healthier 
effect than his seal for justice. He therefore pardoned Nágama; and restored him 
to his old position. One of the manuscript chronicles*® gives a different picture’ of 
Visvanatha’s conduct after his return from the south. It says that Nágama Naik was 
brought in chains before the indignant emperor, and ordered to be decapitated ; that 

© For the early part of his career see Chap. TLL H O, f. the Mirtanjiya MSB. Appendix Y, 

B See Appendix IV. : 7 


a 
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Viévanátha himself promptly unsheathed his sword, and was about to shed, for the sake 
of his suzerain, the blood of his father, when Sadasiva, surprised at such an extraordinary 
devotion and sense of duty, stopped the tragedy, and pardoned the father for the aake of 
the son. The memoir of the Sukkampatti¢ Polygara gives a slightly different version. 
It says that their anoestof —Bálamukunda-Muttiash-Náik, once the leader of the vanguard 
of Nágama's army, and then a lieutenant of Vikvanatha Naik, offered to sacrifice himself: 
in the place of his old benefactor, and that the Raya, impressed with the loyalty of the eon 
and the fidelity of the servant, pardoned Nagama Naik for their sake. 

` As for the man who was the oaune of these scenes in the imperial court, he was .not 
destined to enjoy his restored fortunes for long. A few months—according to one MS. 
three years—after his recovering the throne, Chandra-Rékhara. joined hic fathers, oloeing 
thereby a chequered career of momentous significance in South Indian History. 

The Death of Chandra-Hekhara, 

His death was instantaneously followed by important events. One set of chronicles 
describe him as the last of the Pandyans, and avor that, immediately after his restoration, 
he adopted his deliverer and benefactor as his son and heir, and that as a result of this, 
the responsibilities of the royal office devolved on his death on Viévanatha. Another 
set of chronicles, on the other hand, maintain that Chandra-Sékhara was not the last 
of his dynasty; that he was really succeeded on the throne by his son Vira-Páudya; 
but that Vira-Pandya soon followed his father to the grave,—leaving noue to continue the 
Pagdyan line and thereby giving rise to the grave question as to who was to be his sucoesser. 
The power of decision, these chronicles continue, lay in the first instance with the 
emperor. The absolute master of the Empire, he had the power of making and unmaking 
kings, of creating and abolishing royalties; and he promptly exercised this privilege in 
favour of Visvanatha. In appointing Visvan&tha, moreover, he was only fulfilling the 
promise which his predecessors had made on the occasion of Viávanátha's service during 
the Navaratri festival. Again Visvanátha had been tho Viceroy, the de facto king, of the 
Madura country for years. He had moreover been adopted into the Pandyan line, and so 
was from the view-point of law, not a forejgner. Above all, he had distinguished himself 
as a staunch and faithful servant of the Empire, as a fine soldier, asa loyal vassal, as 
an ideal servant. If he had willed, he might have joined his father and secured the 
southern part of the Empire months back for himself, but he had voluntarily preferred 
honour to ambition, and sovereign to parent. Considering all these, the claims and 
qualifications, the services and attributes, of his favourite, the emperor felt that, by raising 
him to the vacant throne, be would not only give virtue ite reward and possess a vassal 
according to his own heart, but fulfil the promise of his predecessors and at the same time 
respect the principle of hereditary right.*7 

Visvanatha’s Elevation to the Throne. 

The elevation of N&gama's son seems, however, to be due as much to popular desire 
as to imperial inifiative. If verbal tradition is to be believed—and there is nothing 
inoredible or improbable about it—the people of Madura, Brühmans and Sfdrás, soldier. 
and citizens, prlests and merchants, were united in their solicitation to the Emperor to 
have Vi$vanütha for their sovereign. They hed already had a taste of Viévandtha’s 
capacity to rule and protect them. Both during his viceruyalty (1585-44) and after 
Ohandra-Stkhara’s restoration, Visvan&tha had been the real ruler of Madura, (Chandra 

& See Appendix IV 

The Pand. Chrom, Tho Supple. ALS. represents the majority of ‘the chronicien when it attributes 
the event to B 1854; Paritapi, Kah Kavi Rayn’s account says that it took place in &. 1850. One of the 


Mirtanjiya MSS. saya that i$ took place in Márgali 11, of Reudri 8. 1482. There is thus a aligh, 
differ ence between the Pand. Chron. and this MR. 
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Sékhara had lost thé respect and forfeited the affections of his people. He had been too 
. inoompetent to protect them from external enemies or internal oommotions. Visvanatha 

«on the other hand had ‘displayed many ‘useful and benevolent virtues which shone with 
greater effect in comparison with the glaring frailities of the Pándyan monarch. His keen 
' efforts to secure the welfare of the country had gained for him the esteem of the 
wis and the love of the multitude. His guiding hand had been seen in every act of. 

administration, and the country enjoyed the full fruits of peace and good government. 
His magnetic personality, in short, had asserted itself over his mild ward. The deltverer 
_ - and benefactor had become unconsciously the master and dictator. It is not surprising 
that, on the fae of the Pandyan, the people olamoured for Visvan&tha's elevation. 


His Coronation at Vijayanagar. 
“The consequence was, on an auspicious Friday, the 15th of Márgali; year Raudri, 





" 8. 1481, corresponding to January 1009, amidst the chant of Vadas, the blessings of the 


' .pióus, the cheers of thie soldierá, the noise of festivities, and the adclamstion of the crowds, 
` the fortunate son of Nágama was crowned with splendid and gorgeous pomp by holy men 


^ BtVijayanagar, after the purifloation of his body with water brought from the distant Ganges 


and in the presence of the tutelary goddess Durg&. Wheeler gives a glowing account of the 
<éremony. The golden diadem was placed on the hero’s head. “His earasé were’ adorned, 
with emeralds and pearls, his neck with costly oarcanets, his breast with gems set in 
. different figures, his fingers with amulets, his waist with bracelets, his arms with amulets 
of carbunoles. He was arrayed in royal vestments of cloth and gold, and was placed ' 
ou an elephant richly caparisoned. An umbrella of silver brocade waa held over his head, 
and the chowries were waved about him on either side. He waa also honoured with the: 
royal insignia of Krishna Rai. A crimeon shield was carried before him, together with 
the standards bearing the bird Garuda and the monkey Hanumán. He was conducted 
-in procession through the streets of Vijayanagar, escorted by troops, charioteers and 
footmen, all clothed in rich apparel. After the procession he was entertained by Krishna, 
Raiin the benqueting house and feasted on milky food,” A number of presents were then 
showered on the hero, and he was then sent to Madurd. The singular favour which 
' Viívankths enjoyed at the hands of the Réys can be realised from the fact that even his 
request to have possession of Durga, the guardian” of the Empire and the life of its 
glory, was, in spite of the solemn warnings of his advisers, readily granted. With the 
departure of Vi&van&tha to Madura, then, Durgi also departed, and with thie the 
prosperity or independence of Vijayanagar. 
His Coronation at Madura. 

At Madura, Viívanátha was received with frenzied enthusiasm.?? The Brahmans, 
were the leaders of the jubilee. Triumphal arches of divers colours adorned the streets of 
the smiling city. Vitvandtha entered it on a richly adorned elephant, surrounded by 
badges of royalty bestowed by his suzerain, The great procession reached. the temple of 
Minákxhi where, we are informed, the ‘ Karta’ alighted, and paid worship. He, then, we. 
are told by Wheeler (on what authority we do not know) ‘proceeded to his father's 





"S Wheeler's Ind, Hist. IV, p. 571-2 As usual the author has not given the amihorities on whom ho 
besed his acpount. : i 

9 Beo Appendix I. 

9 Ibid; Wheeler IV, p. 573. It la very doubtful if Nágama Naik was alive at this tine. No MS. 
Seamer tice bes ete ee Vane rhum 
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residence and received his bleasing after laying gold and silver flowers at his feet. The 
coronation ceremony was then once again gone through in the temple. A diadem of virgin 
gold beset with jewels, and a sceptre of gold, first worn by the goddees, were now presented 
Ly the priest to Vi$vanátha ; and he, after the worship of the deity and prostration before 
bis father, assumed the sceptre and the diadem. Eighteen bands of music then filled the 
air with harmony. From the temple Visvangtha proceeded to the court of Lakshmi and 
taere, amidst the panegyrics of heralds, took his seat on the throne of the Paydyas, gavo 
presente to Brahmans and invested Aryanatha with the two rings of the Dalavái and 
Pradhani. 





Wheeler’s Version of the Naik Advent. 

Buoh is the account, usually given, of the origin of the Naik dynasty of Madura. 
There are also some versions not so authoritative or true, Wheeler, for instance, a 
historian with more imagination than capacity, gives, on the basis of doubtful authorities, 
& version quite different from that which we have just seen He attributes the foundation 
of the dynasty to the reign of * Krishna Rai.9i The latter, he says, lightened the burdens 
cf the imperial office by dividing his empire into various administrative divisions each 
C which he entrusted to a favourite servant. To his ohief favourite he gave 
Mysore, to his betel-bearer Tanjore, and to the overseer of his cattle, Nagama Naik, the 
kingdom of Madura. On the death of Krishna Déva, his aon and successor Rama Rája 
(iVheeler is of courge wrong) could not, in consequence of his troubles with the Muh&mmadana 
attend to his dominions in the Bouth. They, therefore, thanks to the ambition of the 
Provincial chiefs, became practically independent or subject to disorder. The affairs of 
Madura drifted into chaos. “The twelve Kings of Malabar” ceased to pay tribute. ^ 
Ż vassal, Tumbichchi Naik, set up the standard of rebellion. Oppressed by these revolts, 
the Pandyan felt himself unable to remit the tribute he owed to the emperor.. Nágama 
Maik communicated this state of things to the emperor (whom Wheeler inconsistently 
calls here Krishna Rai and not Rama Raja). The latter promptly despatched Viívan&tha 
tae aon of Nügama Naik, together with the gallant and faithful Aryan&tha Mudali, to 
rastore order in Madura. Kûga Pagdya,®? the then Pápdya king (1) received the imperial 
leader with joy. The latter easily defeated the kings of Malabar and compelled them to pay 
tribute to the Pagdyan. He vanquished the troops of Tumbichohi Naik at Paramakudi,® 
and beheaded that chief in the Pagdyan’s presence. "Viívanátha's services were thus 
valuable and disinterested. But success turned his head and inspired schemes of ambition 
im his mind; The saviour became the spoiler. Forgetful of loyalty and justice, he turned 
against the very person whom he had come to save, and seized the crown. With a wise 
promptnees he then took precautions to secure his usurpation. He distributed his army 
throughout the kihgdom, put the forte in defence, and killed such of the king's troops 

* Wheeler has evidently taken this version from one of the histarles which Wileon refers to in his 
&-iiole on the Paydyan kingdom in J. BR, A. 8. OL — Wilson also attributes tho whole to the reign of 
Krishna Déva Råyo It is unfortunate that the original MES. on which Wilson depended are not 
available, If available, we can find out how far Wheeler is true to them. Wilson based his article on 
Wuttiah'’s Hist, of the Kinge of Madura; Hist. of Telugu Rulers of Madura, translated by Wheatley 5 eto 
Tis Madu. Manu. gives a very good summary of the circumetanoss under which the Naik Raj was 
ectebliahed and the correct date 1550 ; bus it wrongly saya that it took place in the time of Kyishna Deva 
fes also for very short but modern account Madu, Gasr., chapter on Political History, 


** This ls absurd, 
"In réality tho Paramakudji affair took Eee een Wace ann are So608B0r 


Kuméra Krishnappe. See Chapter IV. 
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as had resisted. He then, it is said, placed Kana Páodya in prison, massacred his women 
and ohildren so as not to leave even-a single member of the family, and then, placing the 
conquered region In his father's eharge, set out for Vijayanagar with a view to pacify the 
indignant emperor. The golden head which he placed at the Raja’s feet and the heap of 
money and spoils whioh he brought, were sufficient atonement for his conduct, and 
* Krishna Rai" did not only embrace him with affection and honour him with an equal 
seat and the title of partner in the government of the empire, but crowned him, on the 
first day of January?! 1560, King of Madura at Vijayanagar. Wheeler then describes the 
coronation ceremony both at Vijayanagar and in Madura, and concludes by showing how 
with the confirmation of his crown in Minakshi’s presence, with his father’s joyous bless- 
ing, and with the fidelity of Aryanatha, Visvanatha firmly established his dynasty on the 
old Páudyan throne. 
: Discussion of the Date of the Naik Advent. 

The version of Wheeler is so full of inacouracies and so directly contrary to the 
chronicles in regard to the character and conduot of Visvandtha, that we can dismiss it 
altogether as false. With regard to the other versions, however, we are not without difficul- 
ties. First of all, there is the inconsistency in regard to dates. A large number of the Polygar 
memoirs ascribe Nagama, Chandra-Eékhnra and Viivanatha to the first half of the 15th 
century, The Hist. Carn. Governors and scores of other chronicles take this view. The 
i Pand. Chron. and some other MSS. on the other hand, clearly say tbat Viévanatha’s 
coronatiou took place in 1559. Where such a conflict of opinion exists, ingoriptions should 
decide; and inscriptions? unmistakably prove that it was 1559. Taking then that 
Visvanátha founded his dynasty in 1559, two questions remain to be answered. Was the 
conquest sudden or was it a prolonged process of years? If it was an achievement of 
years, how many years elapsed betwoen the beginning of it and the actual coronation 
of Visvanitha in 1559? Secondly, what were the exact circumstances under which 
Visvanatha assumed his crown? Taking the first question, we find that opinions vary 
among historians, Mr. Taylor, for instanoe, believed that not less than a generation 
must have passed between the punitive expedition of Nagama Naik and the invasion of 
his son. '' Between the first conquest of Nagama Naioker,” he says “ his usurping the 
kingdom, being deposed, the death of Chandra Sékhara, and the fina] election of Vi&vanátha 
Naicker, an interval of some few years must have occurred. Hence to fix the conquest by 
Nagama Naicker at about SS. 1460 and the instalment of his son Viévan&tha at about 
SS. 1480, seem to us best to accord with the true state of the question ; supposing that the 
interval of twenty years may be tolerably well accounted for, and not pretending to exact 
7 M Tho abeurdity of Wheolee je cloar from thia, Krishna Raya died in 1530. 

© Wilson was foran intermediate date, vix. 1520. He rejected Muttiah’s dato 1560 and algo Wilk'a 
date of 1880. “ Mnttiah’s history enumerates, " he says, “between 1560 and 1742 or 182 years ; ‘the 
other A8. 14—princes in 807 yeare,—former giving about 17 and the latter 22 years to a reign. But this 
proportion is too improbable as three of the 14 princes are brothers who reigned consecutively and the 
average of whose reign could not have exceeded half this number. Wo shall have a more probable result 
if we suppose the number of princes to be including Nagama 15, and the number of years 372; from 
1520 to 1742, which will give us something less than 15 years to each reign.” See J. E. A. S. TO. Wilks 
saya: "Nagama Naik, described to be head of the bullock department to Achyute Deva Rayoel of 
Vijayanagar, founded tho dynasty of Naicker of Madura about the year 1532, with the aid of a colony 
of Telingss, which seems to have been planted in that country sometrme before by the government of 
Vijyenuggur " Mysore, I, p. M foot-note. The Madr. Manu, with Wilson, ssteibates the event to 


the reign of “ &rishmi« Raya" (Gee Vol I, p. 154), but gives thodate ma 1550 : (Ibid p. 181) ; see 
also Vol, IT. pe 96. 
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and definite certainty.99"  Lator on, Mr. Taylor revised his caloulation in the light of the 
theory of Wilson that it was Krishna Déva Raya that sent Nagama Naik against the 
Chola, and the theory of Wilks that it was Achyuta Raya that did so in 1582; and 
concluded that the latter might be “ the exact truth ;" for “it is some confirmation that 
it accords with the date assigned to Vi&van&tha Naiker in the Pandyan ehronlele, which is 
BS. 1481, or 1559 a. p. allowing 27 years for intermediate events... ...... Nagama 
Naiker, at all events, must have been general to Krishna Rayer, having the southernmost 
portion of that king’s extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. 
“It is also probable that the complaint of Chandra &ékhara Págcyan was preferred to 
Krishna Rayer towards the close of his reign; and that the orders to. repel the Soren 
(Ché]s) and replace the Paydyan king were given by him. During the accomplishment, 
Krishna Rayer in all probability died; and the circumstance immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama Naicker to set up for himself in the newly 
conquered kingdom. For Krishna Rayer had no legitimate male children; and Achyuta 
Rayer, the nearest heir, variously termed brother, cousin and nephew, was absent? ; and 
the late Rayer's minister, ostensibly according to the deceased king’s order, set up Sada 
Siva, a pageant prince under his own tutelage, until the return of Achyuta Raya, and 
his assumption of the sovereignty. Here are circumstances very favourable to Nágama 
Naicker’s rebellion; and even without expressed treachery to his former master, If such 
were the state of ciroumstances, we must presume that, though Vi$van&tha Naicker rose 
into notice and employ under Krishna Rayer, yet it was by one of the latter’s successors, 
that the founder of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of 
Madura.”** One more quotation from Taylor illustrates his position olearly. ‘ From 
Mr, Campbell’s list of the Rayer dynasty,” he saya, “it appears that Krishna Rayer ruled 
21 years, from 88..1430 to 1452 (1509-1530 A. D.) ; Achyuta Raya 12 years, from 88. 
1452 to 1464 (1530-1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped powers on the part 
of Timma R&ja and Rama Raja, though Sada Siva is nominally king for 22 years, from 
8.1464 toS. 1486 (1542-1564)... 2. ele Now from the foregoing 
dates, it will appear probable (as before inferred) that Nagama Naiker received his orders 
to support Chandra Sékhara Pay yan from Krishna Rayer; that he had effected the 
conquest in two or three years after ; but that, availing himself of the unsettled state of 


- things at Vijayanagaram during the earlier years ascribed to Achyuta Raya, when Timma ` 


Raja's influence as minister was predominant, he took measures to confirm himself in the 
independent sovereignty of Madura ; that Achyuta Deva himself, having taken the reigns 
in hand, despatched Vitvanütha on the expedition against his father; that Chandra wêkhara . 
Paydyan ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern army with 
Aryan&tha Mudaliar at their head; that, his death, occurring, Viivandtha Naicker was 
installed by Sada Siva by virtue of the Páudyan's asserted adoption, and the promised 
protection of the two former Rayers; that he actually entered on his government about 
mix years previous to the battle of Tellicotta.” 9? 

The conclusions of Mr. Taylor, however, do not seem to be incontrovertible. In the 
firat place, they were made at a time when the evidences of epigraphy were very meagre, 
Secondly, they were not the results of a many-sided consideration of all the manuscripts 
and chronicles available. A study of these shews plainly at least one thing—that the 


Tw OH, MSS. L, 88. W It is difficult to say whence Taylor derived this information. 
#0. H. MBX. Il, 95. "0. H. MSS. TI, 134. 
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establishment of Visvanátha on the Madura throne was a short, sharp, decisive affair. No 
doubt, as we have already seen, he waa viceroy for years before his elevation to the royal 
dignity ; but his actual elevation to the Pandyan’s throne was posterior to his earlier 
vioeroyalty and the immediate outcome of his father's revolt and the Paydyan’s weakness. 
Almost every chronicle seems to imply that Nágama Naik's expedition tc the south 
was promptly followed by his revolt and then his subjugation by his son. They seem to 
imply that the various stages of these events followed one another in rapid succession. 
They do not seem to say that they covered the long period of a generation. The evidences 
of insoriptions moreover give & passive proof of this fact. They clearly point out that 
Achyuta Ráya led an expedition to the south in 1532, that he wielded a real power 
throughout his reign, that his successor Sada iva Raya was an equally powerful sovereign. 
They also point out how from 1535 to 1657 Visvan&tha Naik and Vitjhala were the imperial 
vioeroys. If Nágama Náik's revolt had taken place during the administration of these 
vicaroys, it would oertainly have been recorded in some at least of the insoriptions of the 
day. In faat'we have positive reasons to shew that he could not have rebelled in this 
period ; for the first of the two viceroys was his son, the other his relative. If he had 
attempted indepéndenoe, it must have been before 1585 ; but we have already seen how 
in 1582-83 Achyuta Ráys had Nágama asa loyal lieutenant of his and how his power was 
not menaced after his victorious campaign. All these facts go to prove that Nagama’s 
defection must have taken place in 1557 or 1558 and that his defoat and his son’s elevation 
must have. been accomplished in 1559. 
The Nature of the Naik Accession. 

The date having been thus disposed of, the circumstances under which Visvanathe’s 
elevation took place remain for consideration. It is to be feared that no solution can be 
reached in regard to this question. We have already seen how variant are the accounts of 
his relations with the Pindyas. We have seen how some say that Chandra-Sékhara was 
the last of the line and that the crown naturally devolved on Visvandtha as he was 
adopted by him; and how others say that Chandra-békhara was succeeded by his son 
Vira-Pigdya who, however, died childless, bequesthing his crown to Viivanátha ; and 
how still others maintain that Viévanátha destroyed the Pagdyan family and usurped the 
crown, Allagree that the Ráya supported Vivan&tha and recognized him to be the 
ruler in place of the ancient Pandyan dynasty. Was Vi$van&tha a usurper or legitimate 
claimant! Was he in reality a destroyer of' the old Pandyan line or an adopted and 
therefore legitimate heir! The question will perhaps be never solved. The chronicles 
unanimously give a favourable view of Vivan&tha's conduct; but Wheeler gives, as we 
have already seen, a diametrically opposite version, The late Mr. Nelson also points out 
that, even after his full attainment of power, Visvanitha had under his control two 
Páudyan princes. 

The Characteristics of Naik Rule, 

However it was, there can be no question that the establishment of the N&ik dynasty waa 
of immense significance in South Indian History. For the next two centuries the country 
from the Kavéri to the Cape and frem the western mountains to Ceylon, was under the 
sway of Visvanitha’s descendants. They were not great men, as a rule, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. High statesmanship was comparatively rare among them, but they 
left, throughout the land which acknowledged their rule, a series of monuments which will 
never die, and which will ever keep their memory fresh in the annals of India and of art. 
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Temples and choultries, tanks and villages, without-number, owed their existence to their 
benevolence or liberality, and a chain of forts of skilful deaign and patient labour even ` 
now testify to their martial spirit. Thousands of Brahman villages of the south remind 
us of the enlightened interest of some Naik king and the great veneration he had for the 
Brá&hmans, and almost every temple or house of charity tracee its history to the piety or . 
generosity ofa Naik, No greator example have we in history of a line of a kings so uniformly ^ 
industrious in the promotion of religious architecture and military fortification, and no 
Hine which so heartily co-operated with the intellectual aristocracy of the land, It may 
not be quite possible to endorse the statement of an able English writer that the Naik 
dynasty “ raised the country probebly to the highest level of civilization attainable by it 
under a native government.'190 „For, as we shall see later on, the N&iks sometimes displayed 
their enthusiasm for building at the expense af good government, and their munifloence 
at the expense of popular welfare. Under their exorbitant sway the burden of taxation 
was, as & rule, very greet, and the security of people precarious. Not-even for a decade, 
€uring their rule of two centuries, did they cease from the horrors of war and the 
Eardshipe of military exercises, Entirely oblivious of their subject’s needs, they very often 
raadily courted military engagements with an easy mind and a culpable recklessness which 
made settled government a mockery. Nevertheless there is much of truth in what Mr. 
Melson says. Misrule was not continuous. It had weloome breaks, while statesmen of the 
samp of Visvangtha are not entirely wanting. Above all, the service they rendere to 
Hindu religion and civilization ia incaleulable. Guided at every step by Brahmans, the 
Waiks seemed to be more the servante of the Church than the masters of their kingdom, 
and as the establishment of villages, the construction of canals, the excavation of tanks, 
and similar tasks of utility and benefit were, inthe eyes of their advisers, at once acta of 
policy and religion, it is not diffioult to see how Brahmanical influence was caloulated to 
benefit the masses and the cause of civilization, 
NOTE. 

Manueei's Theory of the Origin of ihe Naix Kingdom. 

The Venetian traveller Manuoci gives an even wider acoount of the origin of the southern 
k-ngdom than Wheeler. ‘More than 200 years ago, ” he says, “there reigned an emperor 
celled Rima Raja who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles that he never 
refused any favour asked." (Storia do Mogor, YII, p. 98). His liberality gained him a 
‘high renown and a host of servanta from alien countries.“ His empire extended from 
the Narbada and Jagannath to the Cape and included the Coromandel, Travancore and 
Konkan coasta. His empire was highly prosperous and abounded in pearls and diamonds, 
in food-stuffs and grains, in citiea, forts and harbours, and was consequently the resort 
-f adventurers of all nations, especially those of China and Achin. The emperor, continues 
Manuooi, gave with characteristic generosity the government of the different provinges to 
his servants and slaves, Bijapur, for instance, he bestowed ona Georgian Yusuf Ali,- 
tho carver at his table; Gulbarga, to his huntsman Abraham Maly (Ibrahim Malik); 
Daulat&b&d to his Abyssinian slave and chamber-servant, Nix&m Shih ; Goloondah, to 
another of his slaves who had charge of the hawks, falcons, eto., and of the royal hunting 
establishments, and was known as Baram (faloon) Kutb Shih; Burhanpur, to his 
oazpet-apreador ; and so on. “The remaining lands of the Carnatic were divided among 
his Hindu pages, while he retained some territory and a few fortresses scatterdd here and 

m Nelson; Madu, Manu. 86, 
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there in the middle of the said Carnatio. This splitting up of his realm and giving it 
away, was the cause of this emperor’s ruin, for not many years passed before the princes, 
called Naiks, rebelled. One of these took possession of Madurey (Madura) and another of 
Taniaur (Tanjore), another of Maxur (Mysore), another of Cholomangalao (Choromandal). 
They ceased to send in their tribute, giving him nothing but a smal] sum just sufficient 
for his support. Upon his death, they orowned themselves and announced themselves 
princes of the countries they held. All of them were rich and powerful, taking no notice 
of, nor acknowledging, the descendants of the Emperor Rima Raja, their former suzerain,” 
(OI, p. 235). After Rama Eája's death, Manuoci continues, his descendants lost the 
allegiance of the governors, and remained in the Carnatic territory in poverty, subsisting 
on the charity which the rebel governors gave. ‘‘ There still survive some of them,” he 
concludes (4. e., in 1700), but “they keep in obscurity not to be recognized, otherwise 
Aurangazeb and his governors would most certainly take their lives. They subsist by 
begging for alms. One of them discovered himself to the Rev. Father Paul, Carmelite, 
and held ‘several conversations with him, In one talk he requested him to prevail on one 
of the kings of Europe to send an army to his assistance. He promised that if such help. 
were afforded, he would give a great reward, with much land and many privileges, The 
said father, I well know, made proposals to several European natione, but his efforts had 
no results." (Storia do Mogor. ITI, p. 235-6). 

Manuoci's theory in regard to the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan is absurd, but 
it is noteworthy that it corroborates Ferishta’s statement that Rama Raja treated the 
Sultans as more or leas servants of himself. It is also ourious that something similar to. 
Manucoi's version is given by Dr. Fryer who travelled in India about 1680. (See edition 
1879 p. 399). 

(To be continued.) 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MADHVA ACHARYAS. 
BY G. VENOOBA RAO, OOTACAMUND, 
Continued from p. 224.3" 

For fixing the exact dates of birth and death of Madhvá&chárya, we must firat enter 
into the details of the life of Narahari Tirtha, for whom we have several dates given in 
inscriptions, discovered in the Telugu districts. If we fix the land-marks in the life of | 
Narahari, it would become easy to arrive at the dates for the various events in the life of 
Madhváchürya. 

In a short poem entitled Narahariyaii-siótram, written by one Krishna, a disciple of 
Appayyüchárya of Vy&ghrapuri,!5 it is stated that the name of Narahari Tirtha before he 
assumed the easmydsá rama was Sima Bástein, and that he having met Ananda Tirtha, im- 
plored the latter to make him his disciple and a sasimwásin. Ananda Tirtha gave him the 
kásháya and named him Narahari, Leaving his guru he went by his command to the Kalinga 
Country to act as the regent during the minority of the prince of that country, and at the end 
of his tenure secured for his master the images ef Rama and Sité.1* His Regency extended. 
to twelve years. Ananda Tirtha is said to have worshipped the images for a period of 
eighty days and finally made them over to Padmanábha Tirtha, and went eventually to- 

3 Published in the Collection of Stétras, called Sitwa-moahidadhi, at Belgaum. 
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Badarikéirama.17 Padmanábha Tirtha ruled ax the pontiff of the Madhvas for six years, 
nine months and twenty days.18 He was succeeded by Narahari Tirtha, whore pontificate 
extended to nine years, one month and twenty-three days, beginning from the 14th iA: 
of the month of Karttika of the year Raktükshin. During this period, he set up ina 
temple the image of Narayana found in a lake, and renamed the village Nár&yagadévarakere 
(in the Bellary District) He died on the 7th títÀ: of the bright fortnight of the tenth 
‘month in the year Brimukha.19 

As already stated, there are a number of inscriptions in the Telugu districts mentioning 
Narshari Tirtha. The records range from 8. 1186 to S. 1216, i.e. for nearly a period of 30 
years. The earliest of these mentions that Narahari Tirtha made a gift of some gold to the 
temple of Kürméévara.?? Two others dated S. 1205 mention a certain Narasimha Mahá- 
bhattépadhyaya, who is described ag a contemporary of Anahgsbhima.3! This Narasimha 
Mahábhattóp&dhyáya i is said to have oonstruoted an enclosure of black stone for the temple 
of Kfrméivara. Another inscription informs us that Anaigabhima belonged to the family 
of the Gaigas of Kalifga.33 No. 200 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the 
year 1806 describes Narahari Tirtha as the disciple of Ananda Tirtha, who wasa 
disciple of PurushBttama Tirtha. Narahari is therein represented “as a (dutiful) son 
following the profession of (his) father, practising high politics in a righteous manner (and) 
himself facing the frightened garrisons (1) of the fortresses of crowds of hostile kings; and 
being devoted exclusively to the great services of the Lord of Brikamatha, holds, in order 
to prevent the ruin of this (temple), an excellent sword (which is) a thunderbolt to the 
mountains—the Raberas,—(but) the proper action of which was totally imperceptible 
because no victim was left, the enemy having lost his life through its mere flash.”23 This 
inscription is dated Saka 1208. One other inscription states that the S. 1215 corresponded 
to the 18th year of the reign of Pratápa Vtra-Narasimhadéva™ ; that is, the last known 
dated record which mentions Narahari Tirtha belongs to the 18th year of the reign of 
Narasimhadéva. Hence, the first year of his reign or the year of coronation of this prince 
must have teken place in B. 1197. 

With these facts gathered from epigraphical sources let us scrutinise the life of Narahari 
Tirtha as given in the stéira, That Narahariyati followed the footeteps of his father in 
protecting the Kaliigs country enables us, as was rightly observed by Mr. Krishna Sastri, to 
infer that his father was also like himself the prime minister of the kings of Kalihga. The 
country appears to have been always subjected to attacks from the wild mountain race, 
the Rabaras, and Narshari’s attention was constantly bestowed upon his troublesome 
neighbours. From the statement that one Narasimha Mahabhattépadhyaya was a contem- 
porary of Anaigabbima, We are inclined to take that Narahari is meant thereby. If this 
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surmise is correct, we oan assert that Narahari served Anangabhima as his minister and 
later on as regent to his son. The prince Prat&pa Vira-Narasithbadéva, whom we know as 
the son of Anangabhima, assumed sovereignty in the year 5. 1197, and hence the regency 
of Narahari must necessarily have oome to a close that very year. The same year 
Narahari returned to Udipi with the images of Rama and Bità& and made them over for 
píja to his master, Ananda Tirtha, who, as we have already seen, worshipped them for 
a period of eighty days and finally retired to Badari (i, e. died).2* It means that Ananda 
Tirtha died in the year S. 1197. 


Now, the year 8. 1197 must according to the -Narakari-yats-stétra must be the twelfth 
year of the regency of Narahari; the regency therefore must have begun in the year 8. 1165, 
As a matter of fact we find records mentioning Narahari only from the year S. 1186 and 
not earlier, We consider this ovidence corroborates well the statement of the stéira that 
he reign over Kalitga a regent for twelve years. After the demise of the great Dvaita 
leader in 8. 1197, Padman&bha Tirtha ruled as the pontiff of the M&dhvas, according to the 
majha liste, for 6 years, 9 months and 20 days.. The same list gives 9 yearr. 1 month and 


X The followers of Ananda Tirtha believe that their great teacher still lives in the jungles of Badazt 
on the Himalayas. Hoe is considered to be an ahfa of Vayu in the latter's third incarnation (aeatdr), the 
three ceatérs of Vayu being Hanumfn, Bhima and AnandaTirtha, It appears that something like the 
following is the probable explanation of the phrase that a man is the adda of spartioular deity: eg., 
Kumirila Bhaja is considered to be the incarnation of Kumiéra (Bubrahmagya), who heralded the 
advent of his father Seikera (Siva) on this earth asfadkerdchérya; ÉaùkaráchArya is similarly believed. 
to be the a4-ta of tiva or Babkara. People seem to have wondered et the prodigions intellect of this 
remarkable man and in thoir admiration they began to attribute such extraordinary powers. to something 
supernatural. The name indicates of whom he might be an amia : ‘Verily he must be another 
Baikara (Siva) that has oome down upon the earth'for the purpose of xeolaiming humanity.” The feeling 
that Seakere might be Biva grows stronger as the mist of eges thicken round such a faith, tallin the long 
run the analogy is forgotten end identity is established between the object of comparison and the object 
compared to it. 

The great Vaishnava reformer Ramfnuje, ie saserted to be an avaidr of. Adistsha, Réminuje was 
called Lakshmana (I|siyülvàr) by his father. When he took the sanydedérama ho came to be known by 
the name of BAéminujs (the brother of Rams, í s. Lakahmaya). When Vishnu desired to be born on the 
earth es RAma, be made Lakshmi, Adiéteha, tho isibha, ihe obakra, eto. be born also as Bii, 
Lakshmaņa, etc. Adidéshs was represented by Lakshmaya Hence Réminuja of vast learning must be 
aa wiso as Adiiaeha (Lakshmana, f. e, Rama's anja in this osse). 

An exactly similar reasoning has been applied by the MAdhvas in identifying inands Tirtha with 
Bhimsstna and Hanumén. Like the former, he has also performed esverel gastronomio foats (seo pp. 176, 
177, and 36 of Mr. O. M. Padmanébhaoh&rya's book). He lifted a huge boulder like Hanumén and threw 
jb in the river Tuhgabbadra ( Jp. Carn. Vol VI, Mg. No. 89). That the Achitrya possessed an unoammonly 
atrong digestive faculty snd consequently a very healthy frame of body bas to be inferred from these 
facts. Ho was not like many intellectual giants week in health. Having posited that Médhvachirys was 
a strong man and resembled Hanumán and Bhtma, in course of time he passed to be avatáras of thess 
Pauranio horoes. This supposition being granted, it follows as a logical consequence that Madhvachirys 
must also be as immortal as these heroes Hence he could not or did nob die. Hoe lives like the others 
in @ manner we ordinary mortals cannot see or know. 

It is extremely repulaive to the mind of the Madhva to be told that his Áoh&rya died. Ho js said 
to have gone to Badart, whereas all other Achiryas are distinctly mentioned es dead. ‘If their Achirye 
alko had sciually died, surely his biographers would have also written “died” instead of ‘gone to 
Badari.’ In this oonnestlon we should refer our readers to the euphimistic way m which the death of a 
person is referred to among the Srtvaishnaves, which is '' Sod: tiru-ndiubku ejundarwHgdr, ” meaning 
that he went away to Bvargs (Ff. to the sacred land). 
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28 days as the length of the pontificate of Narahari Tirtha. That is, the last year of 
Narahari must be the last year of Madhvacharya’s life plus the periods of the pontificates of 
Padmanábhs Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha, which comes to nearly the Saka year 1214-5. 
If fact, the latest date we got from the inscriptions for Narahari was S. 1216. The 
records engraved between Saka 1186 to 1197 might have been written at his own command, 
whereas those found after S. 1197 and till B. 1215 must have been caused to be 
written by the command of the prince Narasimha, for the merit of his late regent. The 
striking coincidence of the dates with the facta given in the «Ara mako it more than 
probable that S, 1197 might be the last year of Madhvaohirya. This Saka year 
corresponds to the cyole year Yuva. 

According to the traditional lists Madhvacharysa was born in the Cyolio year Pihgala and 
lived for 80 years (until Yuva), the year of birth of Madhvá&chirya, must therefore 
correspond with the Saka year 1117 or 1118. We find from the tables that 1118 is Piügala. 
Hence the date of birth of Madhvacharya must be S. 1118. 

The year arrived at by this process of reasoning is in close agreement with the dates 
given in the Bhérata-diparya-nerscya and | Chhalári-smriti. The first gives Kali 4300 
(S. 1120) as the date of birth of the Áchárya,1* where as the second states that Madhva- 
guru was born in 8. 1128.17 The first is almost the date that we have arrived at from 
a study of the epigraphical records. The second perhaps refers to the date of assumption 
of sainydsa by Vasudéva,—for, tradition says that he became a sasinydsin in his eighth 
year,—henoe both might be correct, referring each to an incident in the life of the teacher. 
When a person takes the sudnyüsátrama he is believed to have entered a now life and the 
rebirth of Vasudava as Ananda Tirtha might therefore have been recorded by Chhalári. 
The words—vipra-tanu and Madhva-guru—used to denote the individual are very suggestive. 
The former signifies physical birth and the latter the spiritual birth. 

It now remains to explain how the date of the Acharya came to bo recorded as the 
year B. 1040, corresponding to the oyolio year Vijambin, in the ma'/Aa lista, The date 
of the death of each dohérya is observed as a holy day among the Madhvas and these days 
are known as pu$ya-divasas. But in the case of Madhvacharya, who is believed to have 
never died at all, there cannot be & pusya-divasa and consequently perhape his day of birth 
was taken as the pwrya-divasa. In later times, when the lists of the mathas were written, 
the pwxzya-diva4a of Madhvacharya must have been taken, as in all other oases, as the 
date of death of the Acharya (5. e.. his departure to Badari) and knowing from tradition 


25 genei arada 78 erence g ret frana | 
wre: qafir frit tlg wieeremmg: 1i 
It appears improbable that the verse belongs to “the original work, and is more likely to be an 
injerpolation. For, it is quite unlikely that the Acharya would boast of himeslf as the incarnation of 
Bhima, taken to destroy the daityae, Besides there 1s no need, in the presens instance, for him to give 
the date of his birth, It must be that the interpolation was made by some plous hand with a desiro of 
recording the date of the birth of iho Guru, in his work tteelf. 


3T ag rr darfst canget ear | une retra mfosrereweok ii 
Praef erry aerea yl qeran eris faena at i 


AT org Ger gt Grp || (There is me other dete fake 1049 mentioned berain the 
relevoney of which is not clear, Oan ib be that i$ refers to the advent of Eimánuja 2) 
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that he lived for eighty years, they must have deducted this number from 8, 1120 (the 
date given in the (Bhórata-tütparya-nirraya) and arrived at 8, 1040 for the date of birth 
of Madhváohárya. s 

If, &coording to the matha list, we take the date of demise of Madhvacharya to be 
8. 1120, the date of the end of Padmanfbha Tirtha’s pontificate would become 
8. 1126-7, and of Narahari, S. 1135-6. Then Narahari could not be represented as 
making or causing others to make gifts to temples in the years between S, 1186-1215, 
that is, fifty years after his death in S. 1185-0. 

In a foot-note in his paper on the Srikurman inscription of Narahari Tirtha, 
Mr. Krishna Sastri writes that the Svamiof the Phalmfru matha told him that his matha 
list gives Pifgala and févara as the dates of birth and death of Miadhvacharyat® and this 
is very near the dates arrived by us. 

The Madhva-vijaya mentions that a oertain king named fkvara was ruling over the 
Mahérashira country when Madhvachirya passed through it. This king is identifed by 
Mr. Krishnasami Ayyar with Mahádéva of Dévagiri who ruled from 4. p. 1260-1270 
(B. 1182-1192), his reason being that both of them possess a name which refers to Biva, 
and poet Narayana Panditacharya, the author of Madhva-vijaya, might have, for exigencies 
of metre, rendered the real name Mahádéva into it# equivalent, líivara, We do not know 
how far this identification is tenable. In case the ilentifloation is assumed to be correct 
the meeting of Madhvachirya and Mahadéva must have taken place in the last part of the 
life of the former, which is not what the Madhva-vijaya has. Therein the event is said 
to have taken place in the middle of the life of the Acharya, that is, when he undertook 
hi3 second journey to Badari. 

A second prince is also mentioned in the Madhva-vijaya; vis., Jayasimha of Kumbla, 

We confess we are at present unable to identify this king with any hitherto known to 
history. 

The facts noticed in the previous paragraphs may be tabulated as follows :— 
Birth of Madhvacharya 4,0 ..— ...— .. aa, 8 LLIB (or 1120) 
Assumption of holy orders,, — .. — ...  ..  .. — ... S. 1198, 
Tour to the south, . 
Pilgrimage to Badarí, 
Conversion of Bóbhana Bhatta, B&ma Sastrin, and Govinda 
Bhatta. 

Seoond tour to Badart 
Narahari's regenoy begins... B. 1186 

Do do. ends... ., .. .. .. .. 8119 
Death of Madhvá&chárya and the aooeasion of Padman&bha .. B. 1197 
Death of Padman&bha Tirtha B. 1204 
Narahari's pontificate 8. 1204-1215 


(To be continued.) 
eee UOUS 
2 Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 283, footnote L 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY, 
(Continued from Vol. XXXIV. p. 176.) 
No. IV. 
JOHN SMITH. 

Jons Sarre, the fourth of our ‘ Worthies," resembles William Jearsey, the fiery chief 
of Masulipatam! rather than either Walter Clavell or Ambrose Salisbury, his contemporaries 
in Bengal. Like Jearsey, Smith, as head of a subordinate factory, openly defied his superi- 
ors, was dismissed the service, refused to return to England, and turned ‘interloper.’ Here, 
however, the resemblance ends, for Smith had no powerful supporters among those in office, 
and his attempt at independent trading ended prematurely and disastrously. 

The first mention of John Smith in the Records of the East India Company is on the 
18th Ootober, 1667, when he was elected by a Court of Committees to serve asa factor in 
the Bay of Bengal at a salary of £20 per annum. In this capacity he was obliged to give 
security for £1000. His sponsors were “James Smith-of Withington in Salop, Clerk," and 
Matthew Shepherd.2 The former, who was incumbent of St, John the Baptist, Withington, 
from 1654 to 1684 was probably a relative.? 

John Smith sailed to India in one of the five ships sent to Madras in 1668,* probably 
in the Blackamore, with Richard Edwards, another newly elected factor. Fort St. George 
was, at this time, in a state of’ turmoil owing to the actions of Sir Edward Winter, the late 
Agent, who, for over two years had defied the Company, had ignored their orders for his 
return to England, and had imprisoned his successor, Bir George Foxoroft. While the 
“ Commissioners” empowered to reduce the mutinous Sir Edward to obedience were carry- 
ing out their instructions, the ships, with the Company's junior servants destined for 
Bengal, sailed to Masulipatam. Here they were detained by bad weather, and were unabic 
to land their passengers at Balasor until early in 1660. - 

Smith appears to have been immediately ordered to Hugli, where he arrived on the 5th 
Maroh, leaving Edwards at Balasor. The two had apparently struck up a friendship 
during the voyage from England and had already arranged to assist each other in private 
trade. Smith lost no time in buying and selling on his own and Edwards’ account at 
Hugi, where he had temporary charge of the Company's factory, with a “diet allowance" 
of Rs. 30 per month.t He began with some sword blades, but considered that the price 
offered by the local governor was too low.” 

In April, 1669, Edwards was sent to Kárimbázár to join Thomas Jones’, another of 
the Company's newly-arrived servants, while Smith accompanied John March on a special 
mission to Dacoa.® March was selected by Shem Bridges, head of affairsin Bengal, to 
plead the cause of the English tothe Nawab Shaista Khán and to endeavour to obtain 

1 Bee anis., vol xxxiv. pp. 163, 286 ff. 1 Court Minutes, vol. 26, fols, 48, 68, 74. 
3 The Shropshire Parish Registers mention James, Joseph, Mary end Rachdl as children of the 
Rev. James Smith, but there Js no record of any child of the name of John, 
4 Letter Book, vol. 4, 5 O. 0. No. 8258, 


* 0. C. No. 8282. T Q. 0. No. 3455. 
* 0. 0, No. 8264. * 0, 0. Nos, 8968, 3272. 
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redress from tho. grievances imposed on the Oompany’s servante by Malik Kasim, the native 
governor at Hfigli. A halt was made at Kasimbazar, and Daoos was reached about the end 
of May.1° Six weeks later March wrote to Edwards that ‘‘ Business goeè~on soe slowly in 
this cursed Durbar,” that it would be another month before he could accomplish his 
mission and be ready to ‘‘return for Caseambezar," when he should leave John Smith in 
charge of the Company's investments at Dacca.11 At the same time Smith himself wrote to 
Edwards, posing asa champion of the Company’s rights. He regretted that Roger 
Broadnax was under suspicion of “ Treicherv” and feared the Company would be sufferers 
by the “unworthy Dealings” of William Blake, the late Agent in Bengal, During the 
remainder of the year 1669 he was presumably in sole charge at Dacoa. Two letters 
addressed to him by Edwards at Kasimbésir are extant, the one13 acknowledging the receipt 
of money which arrived too late for the investment of 1669, and the other! expresa- 
ing sympathy that “the Mogull who madea bargain with Mr. March . . . Should 
t and of [off].” 

In the following year, 1670, there is no record of Smith, except in a private capacity, 
nor any indication to show whether he waa as busily employed in the Company's affairs as 
he was in carrying out his own and his friend's investments. In March he wrote to 
Edwardsi: that he had procured his ''Tangeebs" (tans4b+) and would shortly forward the 
“ Jelolsies"1$ desired. In reply, he received a letter from Edwards, sent per Thomas Jones, 
** who is to reside with yon,"19 giving directions about the “ Jelloleyes” and arranging for 
the payment of them. Jones fell ill immediately on his arrival, which, “ discouraged him soe 
much” that he returned to Kásimbázár. He was, however, sent back & month later, when 
he was again the bearer of a letter from Edwards to Smith with directions about various 
“ adventures” and "2 ps. braid."17 Edwards had apparently offered to act as matrimonial 
agent for his friend, for on the 28rd August 1670, Smith wrote,18 “I humbly thank you for 
your news and for your kind offer of an English Lady. My oonfldenoe in you 1s great, yet 
not soe as I oan trust you to choose a wife for mee when you are unprovided your Selfe, 
which want pray first supply, and if there's none left for meo, I’m content to stay till an 
other Spring.” 

Beyond a short letter from Edwards, on the 31x65 January 1671, regretting ihe failure 
to dispose of his swords at Daooa,19 there is no further reference to Smith until December 
of that year, when he officially informed Walter Clavell, who had suooeoded Shem Bridges 
as “ Chief” in "the Bay,” that he could find a market for the Company’s lead or tin.» 
Smith had apparently realized that the new chief was not favourably disposed towards him, 
forin January 1672, he wrote to Edwards at Kisimbésér,™ “I writ severall times to 
Mr. Olavoll forthe Bale Silk Mr. Elwaies provided for mee but hee did, not deliver it, by 
^ As'Huichore Hades" (Hajraha) Smith missed his “litle ocrpot" whibh hed been left at KA- 
saimbixá through the “Rongrie” of Edwards’ “man.” (O. C. No. $877). 

u 0. 0. No. 3306. 2 O. C. No, 3339. 
B 0, Q. No. $870. M Q. OC. No. 3411, i 
1 Fine piece goods, probably jaldlsA4M, Bee Sir Richard Temple's note on, this word, Diaries of 
Sireynsham Master, I. 4305. 
9 0. 0. No. 3419. 9! 0. 0. No. 3439. 


BO. Q. No. 3453. 9 0. 0, Xo. 3553. 
N Factory Records, Misosllansows, vol, 8, p. 124. 1 OQ, C. No, 3623, 
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which I am greatly disappointed. I heare hee hath two of my Europe Letters in his custody, 
which hee sends not, nor have I received any answer to any General! or pertioular sent him 
this five months; I understand not the meaning of it." The remainder of the letter refers to 
Edward’s own affairs and to their mutual trade—' I am sorry you are like tocome toa 
dosse for your trouble in packing the Company's goods, but glad to heare of your advance 
in Sallary and place, in which wish you much happinesse and prosperity . . . I haveat 
laste sold our Pepper at 19 rupees, a poore price, feare there will bee Little or noe proffet. 
As Boone as I have opportunity, shall remitt your mony with your lace eto, here, which I 
intended to have carried with mee if had gone last Shipping, Your Suocesse as well as mine 
is bad in tradeing here; the swords believe will ly as long as the Pepper, here being many 
arrived.” From the above it seems that Smith had intended to leave Daoca in 1071. but 
there is no record of ahy request to that effect. On the 31st March, 1672, he again wrote 
officially to his chief about investments that could be made at Dacca, adding, “ This is the 
only place for Cossaes (bAdssc), Adatheoe (adAotar, dhoti) and Hummums (hommám)"s3 
Meanwhile, Clavell’s enquiries had convinced him that Smith was mismanaging affairs with 
the officials at the darbér, and he consequently dispatched James Price, who had had pre- 
vious experience, to act as the Company's vail at Dacca. Edwards sent a timely warning to 
his friend, and Smith, who either would not, or dared not, brook investigation into his 
methods at Court, refused to allow the vakíl to carry out his orders, alleging that most of 
the “troubles” were ended before his arrival. The following extract of Smith's reply to 
Edwards shows that the charge, made later, of his high-handed treatment of Price was not 
unfounded :—Dacca 20 June 1672.3! “ By James Price received a letter from you and 
thank you very kindly for your advice concerning him; wee have used him accordingly apd 
never imployed him in a Cowryworth of service; wee doe this day dispeed him with a 
and your Brother [{brother-in-law] J. V. [John Viokers] hath been hondurd Wi 

another. Thank God wee have now ended moet of our troubles and got two Phirwgnnas 
(parwéna), which will send in a few days; hope shall now please them all, If you of 
James, as ’ tis like he will, that he ended this business, doe mee the favour to vit 
from mee that hees a lying Rogue and never was imployed.” i 

On the 24th June, 1672, Smith reported his suocesa in his negotiations with? the Court 
officials, and stated that “ Malik Cossum" (Malik Kasim) had promised to pay what “he 
forced from the English."34 This letter did not modify Clavell’s opinion of Smith’s incapa- 
city, but still no steps were taken against him until the following year. He continued to 
trade on his own account, and in November, he sent a consignment: of cloth to his friend 
Edwarda.15 l 

However, on the 17th January 1678, Robert Elwes, then at Patna, was ordered forth- 
with to repeir to Dacca, “Sundry causes having moved us to dismiss Me. John Smith from 
his Imployment and to constitute you in his place.”3¢ Writing to the Agent at Fort 
.St.George on the 16th March, the Council at “the Bay" detail these “sundry causes” as 
follows 27 “ Having many just reasons to complain of the elackness of Mr. John Smith in 
^ m Pastory Records, Miscellensous, vol. 8. p. 125. BO. Q. No. 365% 


"4 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. 3, p. 126. = 0. 0. No. 3701. 
H Factory Reocrds, Hugli, vol. 4. ; fT Factory Heoords, Hugli, vol. & 
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Dacoa, as well in giving us advices, as in dispatching away the Company's goods provided 
by him and giving us his acompts, wee recalled him from thence and ordered Mr. Elwes to 
leave Pattana and proceed to Dacos there to receive the Companys remaines and dispose 
of their goods . . . and have confidence that from him and Mr. Hervy wee shall have 
a more strict correspondence and complyance with our orders then hitherto wee have had 
from those who reside there."2* ` 

Elwes duly notified his arrival at Dacca and the delivery of the Councils order to 
“u John Smith for his surrender of the Companys remaines and repaire” to Balasor within 
ten days, and Smith's representation thereon.3? In reply, Clavell remarked that the allot- 
ted days were ample for preparation, since Smith was apprised of his recall in January and 
therefore had had plenty of time to arrange his business. His presence was required at 
Balasor “ to perfect his accompts, which for want of a good correspondence with him lye 
in no good plight, and ite high time they were better methodized.” Clavell also imputed 
to Smith's mismangement the fact that so large & peshkash. or forced offering, had been 
demanded of the English by the Nawüb—-'* The Company have so much the more to thanke 
Mr. Smith for that by his negligence and had correspondence bath drawne upon them such. 
a charge." 

. Smith, however, ignored the summons to return to Balasor. On the 8d April 1678, 

Clavell again wrote to Elwes that they “know not what there might bee remaining of ` 
Mr. Smith's [at Dacca], having scarce received any advice from him what hee had done;"36 
and with regard to alleged outstanding debts to Tilok Chand and others, he added, “ The busi- 
ness of the brokers wee oan say nothing to till wee heare further from you, but admire that 
there should bee such large remaines as you intimate, which concerne Mr. Smith to looke 
unto, hee having had now almost a yeares warning to get them in, but of this wee shall not 
write much, expecting Mr. Smith suddainely here, and then wee ahall understand the state 
of his accompte, for wee expect he make no delay or frivolous pretences for his stay.” In 
spite of these peremptory orders Smith did not hurry away from Dacca. Ina letter from | 
Samuel Hervy, of the 20th April 1673, to that popular correspondent, Richard Edwards, 
there is the remark, “ Mr. Smith departs hence within three or four dayes and takes 
Cassimbazar in his way."31 However, a month later, on the 20th May, Smith was still at 
Dacca, and Hervy stated that he “ departs hence I think tomorrow,” leaving “musters of 
his silke” in Hervy’s charge.22 In the end, it was the 9th June 1678, before Smith started 
for K&simbázár en roule for Balasor.?? 

During his leisurely journey, he wrote to Edwards from “ Hudgora Hattee [ Hajrakati], 
Friday June 20 [1673] if mistake not—Esteemed friend lam now arrived at Hudgora 
Hattee and expect this day to reach Merdadpore [Mtrd&ddpur] to which place would intreate 
the favour from you to provide and send mea Pallakee [pelanquin] and a set of Cahars 
[kakâr, porter] that I may, haveing this oppertunity (which is my great desire) see you [in] 
health and proeperrity; therefore hope you will not fayle mee in sending Cahars and Pallakee, 
which I desire might bee on my accompt. I shall stay st Merdadpore about 24 hours and 











£ At the time of his dismissal, Smith was in receipt of a salary of £25 per annum and ranked as 
“$ih in the Bay." 
D Factory Records, Hugh, vol. 4. 9 Factory Records, Hugh, vol, 4, 
n Q, C. No. 3788, n 0.0. No. $791. B O. C. No, 3798. 
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then if they arrive not shall put forward for Hugly. ‘If you think I may meet with any 
afraunt, pray advise me, and how to avoid it.”34 The last sentence is writtenin & simple 
cypher, which, from this time, Smith frequently employed in his correspondence with 
Edwards. The reply to the above letter does not exist, but it seems probable that Smith 
was advised not to break his journey nor to come in contact with Matthias Vinoent, the- 
Chief at Kasimbazér, for, on the 28th June 1673, Clavell wrote to Daoca that Mr. Smith 
had “lately arrived” at Balasor, and that they should “now suddainely” examine his 
accounts. He had been told of the “ difference in broad cloth,” but attributed the mistak 
to Elwee.30 - ` 

For three months there is no mention of Smith and his affairs. On the 27th September 
he was still at Balasor, writing in oypher to Edwards,9 “I am sorry you are ont, and E. L. 
[Edward Littleton] made third; we have had noe words of my going to Decca; when goe 
about that must go through quick.” This seems to imply either that he expected reinstate- 
ment, or waa hoping to return to Dacca to settle his own concerns. Finding himself mistaken 
and in ill odour with the authorities in “the Bay,” Smith decided to appeal to headquar- 
ters, and on the 12th October 1678, he voiced his grievances in a letter to Nathaniel Herne, 
then Governor of the East India Company. He wrote,À that he “had served the Company 
in Deoca nearly five years and eight months," and that Vincent had sought his ruin because 
he was une ocessful in a private matter he undertook for him. Further, he stated that. 
Vinoent had been heard to declare he would not rest till he had ruined him “tho’ it cost 
him half his fortune,” and to Vincent’s influence with Clavell he attributed his recall from 
Daooa. He complained that the time limited was insufficient for him to settle his affairs 
and that, consequently, he was practically ruined, but he left the Company in ignorance of 
the fact that he had taken three months instead of the allotted ten days in which to 
arrange for his departure. He objected to the appointment of Hervy at Dacos on the 
ground that he was his avowed enemy and a “known atheist.” With regard to the large 
peshkash given to the Nabob in 1672, for which he was blamed by Clavell, Smith pretended 
that no such bribe would have been necessary had not Clavell most injudiciously neglected 
to pay a ceremonial visit to the Governor of Hágli before he started for Dacca. Finally, 
Smith accused Vincent of forcing money unjustly from some of the native servante at 
Kasimbazar and of being answerable for the death of Raghu the poddár, an affair which 
cost the Company Rs. 13,000. He concluded by assuring the Court of Committees of his 
faithful service and by begging to be restored to his chiefship at Dacca in order to secure 
the Company's etate, and, as a secondary consideration, his own, for Clavell was detaining 
some of his goods at Balasor as security for debts which he repudiated. 

This letter does not appear to have been sent to England until latein the following 
Year, for, on the 20th August 1674, the Council at Fort St. George wrote to the Company, 
enclosing “ papers from Mr. John Smith late chief of Decca, who complaines, of much in- 
justice done him; we have sent Ooppies thereof to the Chief and Factors there, desiring them 
to cause things to be duly examined, which is all that we san do at present untill we can 
send some person to enquire into these matters. In the mean time your honours great 
prudence will be pleased to give us your sense and directions upon the premisses,'’85 


(To be continued), 
x 0, 0. No. $808. W Factory Records, Hugll, vol. 4. 
M Q, 0., No. 3880. Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol, 3, p. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SARVAJNATMA, 

Laer Yuan if I remember aright thero was a 
‘discoumion on the date of the abovenamed person 
in\the pages of this Jownal by Mr, D. R, 
Bhandarkar, The date he arrives at je also borne 
oui by khe succession Het of the Sriager! Achiryas 
peinted by Mr. B. Suryanarain Row in his His- 
tory of Vijayanagar, which list he says he got 


should have himself fallen into & good deal of 
inaoouracy in defending the asouracy of he state- 
ment in the list about Surejvarüchirya, who 
according to it satfor a trifle of 800 years on 
the 'pontifloal throne’! We might safely accept 
A.D. 773 as the date of Suredvartchérya’s death, 
but there seams to have beon an interregnum of 
three years unsooounted for in the lish, Sarvajfidtma 


from the then Jagadguru. Except for the date of | succeeding only in A. D, 758 and ruling for 90 


Buretver&charya, tho list seems to be quite reliable, 
bat it is very surprising that Mr, Suryanarain Row 


yours, 


G. D. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BHNEFIT OF OLERGY.: 

Tam following note from the records of Port 84, 
George, dated 14 June 1097, is of interest ss to 
*hanges in manners. 

Att a Counsultation Present :* The Hon. Nath. 
Higginson Eegr. Lieut. Genl. of India, Mr. John 
Styleman, Mr. Wm. Fraser, Mr. Roger Bradyil, 
Mr. Ohas. Barwell, Mr. Thos, Wright, Mr. 
Matthew Exnpson. 


* ” + 





The Judge reporta that [at] a Generell Sessions 
held on the 10th and 11th Instants Richard Caswell 
an Englishman and Adrian van Reed a Dutchman 
were found guilty of felony, for being concamed 
in the running away with the Rt, Aon. Company's 
Ketch Josia out of this road and Brigantine Gingerise 
from Anjengo. But claiming the benefits of their 
Clergy did both read, and were burns in the hand 
and returned to the custody of the Marshall 

R. O Tarra, 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Quatza pan Retictoxs aeecurcurrs, (Sources of | tradition, and will be corrected and 
the History of Religion). 5 Vols. issued; 3| date, by the experience of men 
ready; 30 projected, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, | In various parta of the world. 


Gottingen : T. O. Homos, Lurrzic. 


the developments and history of the various World. 


Religions, The Members of this Commission are 
al well known scholars, who have made a life 
study of this most fascinating of all human 
problems, and Herr Oldenburg will be the President 
of the whole undertaking. The first beginning of a 
scheme of this kind was doe to Julius Boehmer, 
under the title of HeMgions-Urbunden der Volker, 
and this will be associated with the new enterprise 
which is to be called the “Quellen der Religions 
Geschichte," the sources of the History of Re 
Higion. ‘The task of the Commission will be, to 
examine all the religious books of the Hast, the 
traditions and developments of the early oreeds of 
Oceania, South Ameria and Africa, to publish 
critical texte of all available documents; in fact to 


beought up to 
actually working 


Religions of the Ural-Altaio and Arotio Races. 
Iranian, Armenian, Asia-Minor, Caucesien 
Religions, 


We wish all success to the gigan tio work, pro- 
Jected and begun by this Commission, and we are 
sure that our readers 


this moss importans branch of the slow ednoation | been assigned to distinguished scholars, and will 
of the human race. The sobeme will embrace the | appear in due course, 


entire religious history of the world, illustrated 
by contemporaneous literature, folk-lore, and 


1 Benefit of arose in the 12th century. 
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Dattatraya, p se €. S0 EBK 18 
Deulatábád, under Rama Raja .. et .. 261 
day of Buddha's death .. T ais 197, ff, 
Deyüpile, author.. — .. . 213 
days of religious importance . BLK. 6,7 


dead, treatment of, among the Téttlyans .. 140 
death of Buddha .. se 128; 197, ff. 
Deccan, Musulman conquest of 1; Decan, 
Dakhan 107 and n; and Vijayanagar .. 230 
deities, of tbe Téttiyans 137; minor, local 
F. K. 1; and seasons, ete. — .. $^ 21—23 
Delhi, o., and Carékrama Pápjys 8; and Malik 
Kåfûr eto., 4,5 and n.; the New o., 48; 
and Agra, painting and Oe at 134, 


Jah&nábéád R F 4 .. 248 
demons - M e^ QPESGn 
Devadatta, PME TONES .. 198 
Dévagiri, and the Saurdshtras .. .. 188; 141 
Devíánahpiya Tissa, anointment of .. “301, f. 
Devanandin, Digambars writer.. B 308, f. 
Diva Raya . " e. 158 
Devarddhiganin, and'the counoll of Valabht . . 176 
dhama-trayodasM day =... 2e e KET 
dhanurmds vow T x S F.K 2 


Dhanvantari Sup. 58, and the Cans Kalpa 
62, and surgical selenoo 83, the divine sur- 
geon Divôdim .. e T e 81 

Dhärimangalam, a Konga Påjayam o IL 
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Dhara, or Indian Buddhist Protective BSpelis 
$7—1. The Iron Thunderbolt-Beak 38, IL 
The Red-oopper Beak 39, f, 93, text of 94, 
£; IIL The Thundérbols Book 41, f; IV. The 
Black Iron-Beak, V. The Thunderbolt-Olaw, 
VI The White Umbrella-one of Buddha's Dia- 
dem 49—54; VIL The Flaming Diadem, VILL. 
The All-Viotorious Turner-eside (of-Evil) 9%, f. 

Dhairtvarshbe, Paramira k., his Háthal plate 
insoripe. . . pi 193, f. 

Dibélpar inscrip. contains tha first menblon of 
the Vikrama Sabest .. T ea .. 1I 

Dhondiljagya, rain rite .. T .. F.K 18 

Dbumarhjadeva, Raja of Abt, called founder 
of the Paraméra Olan , . t . 193 

Dhugddif, Jatpari dialect, end the Old 2. 


Rajasthéint T m T is S028 
Dhurva, the late Mr. H. H., first drew attention 

to Old. W. Rajasthani p 21, 14 n. 
Dhurva, k, doath of T ve T +» 207 
Dhurvaena of Anandspura and the Kal. 

páswira . oe m i. 116, f. 
Diadema, the; Flaming, 02; white Umbrella of 

Buddha's, 49, 54, 95. 
die, used in cabomancy .. £s Sup. 85—87 
Digambers Jains 119; rise of 175, 176; and 

nj and Svétambare writers .. 208, f. 
digestion " Sap. 81 
Digha Nikdya, tbe, and k. Ud&yt .. 172 
Dimmsppa, Naik Chief .. es a8 . 232 
Dindigal, Pajayams of 118 and n; fort, aid 

Achyuta Raya . Sar Vat © x .. 918 
Dipvamsa, the, and datea T .. 168—171 
Dionysios, ambassador to Bindusira .. .. 133 
e re 

various cures for yr. e .. FEK u 
Diu, and the Zorcastrisns ie .. 152 
divination .. e | Bup. 65, 80, 86, f. 
Divédáss, sage, known as the divine bdrgonlt 

Dhanvantar .. is bce Bup. 81 
divorce, among the TÓt&iyans .. zm .. 137 
Divytdndina, the, and Akoks .. 188 n., 169 n. 
Dhoint-Kamran Mirsi, collection of poems 

by Prince K&àmràn .. i 119 ft. 


documents, relatmg to the first English Oom- 
mercial Mission to Patna, 1620-21 60—83;07-—111 
domunAa, the Cobra Manilla  .. Pe 178 
dopatt), doupeWasz, made in India  .. | .. 71 
Drijhabala, Kashmir physioian, and the 


Charaka Sahiti ws .. Bup. San, 08, f. 
Dronagirl, mythical mi, .. T F. K 15,17 
drought s 4 ee we F. K 17, 18 
Drsfivada, bet Jam work .. 149 and n. 
Durgå, goddess, in spells, oe D0n, 68 n; 206 


Dvaita philosophy of Madhváehirya .. ; 

doiraskjas and Virashfrabhth .. , . 124 
Dwirasamudra, Hoyse]es cap. .. Vk 2, 6n. 
Dyamond, the Ship 2s s 8 
earth worship — .. nn 2 F. K. 1, f. 
earthquakes : eo FE 12 


Ear Tadia Company, sad Poter Mundy 00 ; 
end B. India ., 1 Tm ,. lle 
eclipses, js FK 8,9 
Edict, of Khtravela 130; of Toleration to the 


Paravas ., m ee * m 190 n. 
Eotaane Era oe 198—199. 203—204 
ekbadashi day, vx eo EET 


sepbanis, tes of, trudo i 73; end ean F. K. 13 


pisci and J. Smith . 268—3271 
aaron vee eas a e 70 
Medo c dn ae a ME E eo $1 
enumel amell .. " 101 


English Commercial Mimdon w Paks: The 
First, Documenta relating to.. 89—88, 97—111 
English Foctorías in India, by Foster. 69 n, 108 n. 


engraving and peinking at Agre and Delhi .. 124 
Eranian Avesta, and ihe language of the 
Khaéa tribe .. ans ^» lék n., 150 
Eras, Ceylonese 167; Kaurda, Eotsana 106 — 
200, 308—104; New Religion, $00 ; Burmese 
300 n; Buddha 202; Kollam.. : . 238 
Erkollar, Telugu Eragolla, 'Tótiyan subáivi. 
sion Se T" . T 185, t, 
er xend ORAE. andes Us Perens 13" n. 
eye-aighi, and the moon e e FE 
farmán,ürmaen www 0... 0... ss dM 
farmers, their supecskitions n S KELL 
fasting, fasts n F. K. 8, 19, 21 
feathers, fethera, trade in S 70, 83 
Feng, Chinese, Phoenix, Garuda ie e 38 


Fecishte, historian, on Malik Katir oto, 2 and 
r., 3n., 44 210 and n, 280 and n.; 262 
Fettiplace, Mr, mentioned by R. Hughes 
15—T1, 91, 09, 102, death of .. e .. 103 
Fire Temple, removed to Navadri i% 151, f. 
Firmious Maternus, first mentioned the doctrine 
o kór  .. "n s  Bup. 87 
Filiee, Dr. and the Butamindel insorip, 17, 
10, 90; and Buddha's death, eta, 1321; 
197, 200,902, 204; and the Maurya ora 
170 n. ; and the Jains T m ee 175 n, 
Florence, has Old W. Rájesihánt MSS, 21, 23, 
25, 16 
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—————————— CEREREM RES 
Foroari, possibly Tukhåre . 144 and n. 
Fort Bí. George, and Sir Ed. Winter 1297, 


260, 271 
Foxsroft, Bir G., B. L Co's servant .. . 267 
Frye, Dr, traveller  -.. a FT .. 262 
gaooha, ancient gana d is 4 .. 180 
Gaddebhilla-rajjen ; is NM. . 120 
Gajapati, .. 7 an 43, 44 


galiyassa, 19, an anbeoken, idle horse, and 
vígada P i +. 20 and n 
jaa, modien, padaha, probably meani séciluns 


of the Jains  .. i . ia .. 180 
Gandhervas, saters of amanoffeugs;: 53, £ 
ganesh ohaburihi day * . F.R.6 
ganga, hos spring .. s . a BEM 


Ganges, riv., Dudha Ganga " K 
9—il; 14 
Ganpati, g. .. es ..F. K. 5, 16 
Gerdabhilla (Geddabhilla-rajjen t) 130 k., 121 
—143, 125, 176 n. 
Gardens of the Great Mughals, book notion .. 48 
Garhwalt, C. Pahist lang... E .. 143 
garlic, lakuna, tract on it . Sup. 68, 81 
Garaja, bird, pre-Vedio .. 37, 38, 52, 95 
Gesper Antonio, or Gos stone .. us .. $8 
Gandharas, classical Gandari . 148 
Gayéeur, demon, .. - ,F.K. 14 
Gáys iri, wife of Brahma BE 14 
Gdyati Manira, «ww. F. K. 3,3, 8 
Greiger, Prof. eee 174 n.; and 
the Mak ivasesa . . . 178 
gender, in Old W. " Rjasthint 181—185, 213, 
246; in Popular Sanskrit . Sup. 75, 74, 76 
ghari, groeso, a nativo hour .. 100 and n. 


Oheui Morale of Dhtetmanguam, famous 


Ooimbasore chief Ey . s (4M 
Ghulam Raxá Indian painter . «s 144 
Gingerles, E. L Oo's ship .. ae S .. 372 
Girbe, g., and eclipses .. vs P. K. 8,9; 14 
girik, glery, a measure .. os T .. 8l 
Girver, inscrip — .. ^ .. ` .. 193 and n. 
Goa, Gaspar Antonio and the Abono .. .. 38 
godlingm beralo .. vs eo F EK 231—324 
gods, Brahmanival obo., 87; of Madura — .. 153 
golul-ashowmi day T m eoo KEY 
gold dust, of Tibe és e ss elo 150 
Gollye, Higit " oe xe es , & 
gomdehta, agent .. S ` T .. 101 








'279 
gondhal dance — .. : e 0. RE 28 
Gondopheres, Gudaphara . . 128 
Gopal Aiyyer, Mr V., and Buddha dates .. 182 


Gopannárya, Brlhinan: liec. to Kampana 


Déva Mahé Raja, fires MC AA 
B. India .. T n a œ 13 
Górkhás, speak E. Pehirt | ue . 142 
Gosila, Makkhali Goedle 130, 127 a Un. 
Mamkhalhutes. .. 139—131 ; 177 and n. 
Góéringa, hill near Khotan, where the Du- 
treuil de Rhins MB. was found Bup. 45 
Govinda Bhatéa, conversion of .. sie .. 206 
grámadevatée, village deles .. — .. P.K. 21 
Grammar of the Old Western Béjasthinf with 
specid] referense to Apebhrampe and to 
Gojardtl and Marwari, Notes on, 231—106; 
55—63; 84—91; 181—186 ; 213—218 ; 225 
—38 ; 345—253 
* Great Sophie’ for Shah Tahmasp .. 239 
Greek drama, and the Indian .. 65, t. 
Grierson, Sir G., and RAjasih&nt eto. 21 and n, 21 
gruels ae Vs b wes 62 
Oryps, Greek, Garnda s yi 38 
Gudaphera, Gondopheres, and Vikramaditya... 125 


gudhi-pddea, first day of the year .. F.K. 6 
Guérinot, and Jainism .. T T . 119 
Guhasena I, IT, kings — .. s . 177 and n. 


Gujarat, and the Gurjaras 139—324; 150, f.; 
Beurishtea 138; and Amoghavarsha . 207 
Guj&rái!, sa connected with Old Westem 
Rajasshant, see. Grammar of 21—26; 55— 
63 ; 84—91; 181—186 ; 218—216 ; 225—113; 
245—252 Sup. 
Güjare, Gujars, the Gurjaras 159 and n.; oc 
Gujjars eic, 160, 102, or Ja's, Jatta 161; 
and Rájpüts . 188 and n., 164 and n., 165; f. 
Gojrinwala, and the Gurjeres 159, andGtjars.. 166 


86 


Gujrás, two distriota of the name =... 159, 166 
Qujurs E .. 143, 100 
Golbadani DAgkd;delhone and poetoes, Dae 

by .. z a a 29, f. 
Gulbarga, and Rima Baja wat s . 261 
gulima, a disease .. T T Sup. 57 
gumlaoke, trade in T +» 106, f, 108, 110 


Gupte, kings, of Magadha and the Maukharis 
67; early, and the oycle of Jupiter 311; 
. soript and the Bower MB. 179; or charac- 
tera Bap. 45 n., and the letter y — .. 47, 48, 52 
Gujaren, of Banskrit literature 143, in Indis, 
dades eto... .. 150 and n, 100—164, 168 
Gumara ww wk T 00. 189 
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Heider AB, and the Baurkshires zu 139 n. 
Hejrabati, Hutehora Hatbeo, tn, and J. Smith 
208 n., 170 
hommdim, towelling, trade in 70, or hammomes 
77, 81, 100, 107, 269 


henumdn, coromony, Y. K. 10; g. 21, 232. and n. 
Harapále, of Dévagid, ..  ..  .. . 235 
Harihara, Bmp. 6; IL 9 and n, 10 
Harita, pupil of Atrtya .. — . Sup. 54, 56 
Hertolt Kalpa or Abhayé Kalpa — .. Sup, 62 


Háriia Saurhita, mediaeval spocryphal work 
Sup. 56, œ dirtya T . 02 
Haryake, Darbake k, 155; or Darbhaka,. 167 and n, 

Hershacharida, a work by Bana, and k, Bhas- 
karavarman as ws 98, f. 

Hastings, his Fnoyolopada 138 n., 174, 178 n. ; 
and dates E .. 1800, 131 n. 

Hastipilaka, k., Hatthip&la, and MahAvira 
123 and n. 138 

Hátha] Plates of (Paramira) Dhárfvarsha 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1237(1180 A.D.) .. — 198, f. 
HAthalagi, HaAthal, village, ancient Brahma- 


sihàng .. le ora m . 198 
Hawkndge, Thos., and J. Parker . 109 
Hexare, dist, ancient Urasa . 144 
Helabeze, Allahábád 100 


Hemaohandre, and the Caurasens Apabitamg 
eta., 22; 58, 59, 03, 64, 246; and the date 
of Mahavira 119, 173, 174 and n—177; and 

, the Büisundgas 167, f.; and the Nandes 


172; and the Amoghav) iiti 209—212 
Herbert, Bir Thos,, traveller .. 241, f., 244 
Herne, Nat, E. L Co's servant . 27 
Herodotus, mentions ant-gold . « 14d 


heroes. immortal . X eK 22 n. 
Hervy, Mr., E L O's seævant.. T . 270 
hides, hydes, trade in .. 70, 72, T7, 100 
hills, sared.. n F. K. 16—17 
Himalayan languages, Pahart oto. 33 ; Tibeto- 
Burman eto., x . 143; 143; 104 n. 
Himalayas, barbarians of 146 ; and Khaáas 150; 
gad Gurjara settlements Ls +o 108—105 
Hundt, Old W., wed by Chanda 23; and 
E. 148 ; and the Gujars ote, . . 100 
Hindu, kingdoms, in B. Indie, Sonipoarga T, 3; 
Chronicles and the Mus&lman invasion of 
B. India 3, 4; worship, oto., under Kampata 
Udayar 27—29; 31; method of yeokoning 
170 n.; and Musabnén in B, India 230, 283; 
religion and the Walks iR T .. 201 
Hinduism. in Madore 7, during Mubammadan 
power 158, 155; 158; and foreign Wibes.. 103 
Hindu Kush dist end ancient cannabeliem 
144; home of the Kambójes etc. 145 and 
'n; and the Kasia mis. Ms Gi 








Hindus, and sun worship F, K. 2; and tho 
swastiba 8; and the moon oto, 4, 7; their 
gods s ..8—11; 18, 18, 30—23 and n. 

Hindustan, and Bhahébo'ddfn Ghort .. wes | 

Hinddetin!, and Gujart . - , .. 166 

History of the .Mádhva Achtryas, å skotoh 
of i ia 233—137, 303—105 

History, Paral, The Traditional dates of 161, f. 

History, The, of The Naik Kingdom of | - 
Madura 1—17; 27—86; 111—118; 133— 
142; 153—158; 187—193; 217, 1.; 329— 

332; 253-—3031 

Hiuan Twang, and the Rummindei inscrip. , 
19; and the Gurjara kingdom vs .. 153 

Hobeon-Jobsons, Bome .. Pe .. 239 

Hoernle, and Jainism 110 ; 127 n., 130 »., 180 n., 


131 n. 174 n, 178 n, and the Bower 
MS. aa 3 EN 178, f 
hol-paurnima day F.K. 7 


hérd-jildna, knowledge of Jorn of lunar 
menmons . . Bap. 87 
Hormur, old, and ‘The Zorcastrians e .. 152 
Hospet, ta, dostroyed by Iama’fl Adil Shah .. 187 
Hoysejas of Dwiresamodra 3 and n; over- 
thrown 0; andthe first Lis darn dyn. 
8n; and Malik Kaftr y I .. 233 
Hughes Robert, in Patna, eto., 68 end n. ; 72, 
75—78, 82, f.; and J. Parker 97—99, 
102. f., 100, f., recalled from Patna.. 108—111 
Hágl, Gollye, Portuguese port 83; J. Smith 
ab .. s n te 207, £, 271 
Hümáyün, emp, and prince Kamrin, 230, f; 239 
Hámáyón-háma, pooms by Gulbadan Bégam 
219, t. 
Hanes, and Mlechohhas 67; and India 159— 
161, or Huns, coins of eto, 163, 108 n. 


Mundi, bil of oxchange .. 99, 101 


Ibbotson, the late Bir D, and the Réjptite and 


Gbjars.. 159 n., 161 &nd n., 168 n. 
Ibráhim, Lód! k, .. - m 219 
Ubrahim Adil Shah and Achyuia Ekys..187 end n. 
idol-worship, and Baiva Bkidh&ntism .. . 187 
Iluppfr, pádlayam, date of .. 114 and n—116 
immigrants, Telygu 185; Canarese .. 139 
immigration, of the Badugas .. 2 114, 115 
immorality, among the Parivkrems .. 187 n. 


Tmmudi Narsmingha, Béjuva ohief 16, insoripe. 
of 17 and n.; of Immandi Nerashhgha .. 45 


INDEX 








Andis, pre-Aryan religion of 37; ‘dramatic 
literature of, oto, 64—987; Travels of Peter 
Mundy in 69; visited by Jean de Thevenct ` 
124; Scythian power in 123n.; (British,) 
and the G. Pahért lang. 142, f; various 
tribes of 148—147 n.; 159, 1. ; immigrations 
iito 162, 164; 175; and.the scribes of the 
Bower MB. 179, f.; and the Mughals 319; 
N., rise of Tengalaism ‘in 155 n. ; and the 
Gurjares eto. 162, 164; 8. and the Muham- 
madens 1—8,'0; and Vijayanagar rule 8, 
111, f£, 114, 183 and n.; and the Séjuves 
14; and Krishna Déva 44, 46, 48; tribal 
migrations into 138 ; 188; in the 14th cen. 
433; under Naik rule 260; E., and the Jams 
121, 123 and n; N. W., conquered by- 
Ootme Kadphises eto. 125 and n. ; tribes of 
165; and the Bower MB. ebo. Sup. 45 and 
n., 46; 48; 53; medical hterature of 02, ' 
64; and popular Paes, eto. (65; and 
eubomancy Vx 

-ndian, Buddhist protective (pelis; seo Dha- 
rani 37—42; 49—54; 02—05; Parsis 15r; 
medicine and aivilleation e&c. in the Bower - 


87 


MB. 179, f. ; History, fragment of . .. 340 
-ndo-Mughal art TL M. zi oot 
Indre, g, and ‘the Seurbiiria lal; 

thunder .. RE E. 12 
yrs dha, reso . F. K. 9,1. 
-mflection, Sup. 67, 79, t. 


-nsoripkion, Padaruja or ` Rummindei, - note: 
on ib- 

Socripkigna; ab Tianeitr 5) abd the Ballalas 
eic. Gn, 7 n., 8 and n. 8 and n.; of the . 
Naika é$e, 10 and n, 1] and m. Bijave 13. 
and n. 14; 18 n; 17 5. Tuluva 18 n, 43 .- 
and n.—48 and n.; Bina 32: and p:; Piy- .. 
dyan eo, 33 and n.—806 ; of Bhaskaravarman 
88, 95, f. ; ab Dhólpur 121; of Adoka 183, 

173 n. ; 213 ; Sanskrit and the Qurjaras 161,. 
168; of Kharavela oto. 167 n, 170.1.; 178 ;. 
Nügirjuni 175 n., 178; Mt. Abt oto. 193 and . 
n.; BAehjrakuje 207; relating to Achyuta: |. 
Báys oto, 188 and n., 189 n, 190, 101 and. . 
n, $18 and n; o Viévani&tha Naik etc. 
339—134; 238 n; 258, 200; 0 Nerabari 
Tirtha oto,.263, 205, f; illustrating develop- —. 
ment of the character ‘y "Sup. 47 and n.—. 


53; ab. tapat .. a E. 
dais; potestis uquiin min: s ÑK 18 
Istpur, near Mathure, Brahmanie inscrip. , 

at’. oe . z "Éup.'-65 
dshiadatds, choset, ‘deltize ak, K. E 
Ismah Adil-Bbah] and Kriahna Dóva.. — 7. 187. f 


17—20, 
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‘levers, k., identified with Mab&déva of Déva- 


giri .. -268 
livarakriahva: Varcbaennss, REE .. S11 


Itsing, translator... e +e Bap, 788 


Jaoobi, Prof, and the date of Vifakhadaba '' 

67; and Jain dates 118—128 and n; 125— 
131; 173 and n—178 
Jahanabad, Delhi . 5 Ex 243, f. 
1 Tebtntrd Bégam, danghter of Bb jahdn 141 n., 
144 

Jabéngtr, emp., and Malik "Amber 107 na 
i 242, 344 

Jaítandra-vyabarasa, and | Sakniayunn's stiras 
210, f, 

Jains, 118; chronology of, ite foundation, eto. 

119—123, 125, and Mahavira) Buddhisio . 

relasions concerning them 128—131, 133, 173; ` 


`j end Vaishnava faiths 158; "iredition; and the 


Nanjss 107, f.; 175 and n;-172; 176 and n4 ^ 
Creed, nd odéurydmG 178; and Banekrit 
Bap. 65 
en rec Tee 136, 1. 
jaldleahahi, fine piece goods, perta * jelolaios ' 





208 n. 
Jartikas, tud: Jatis " 145 n. 
Jativarmen Pardkrama Páp]ya . - 80, 3 n. 
Jatdvarman Sundara Pénjya L 33h. 
Jétilavarman, frtvallabhs 47 and ^. 


eed Taps, and tho Gdjers 1615, and Rij- ` 
. 16% 
Suc e “Gap. Sl and n, 58 


Jaunpur, Junapoore, prpola ftoi ` T 
Jaybsuhha IL, Ohalukys emp. .. . 312 
Jayesimha of Kumbla, unidentified .. 7. 206 
Jeersey, Win. E. I. Co's. servant "ovi 967 
Jehanger coved, a measuro — .. ee 7 98,f 
‘| jelolsies, probably jaldlshAlé ^ ` . 268 
Jet&vana, w., and Buddha . 131 
Jini, tn, under Krishpa Deva ..' . 48 
Jivadhani, goddess and &malTpor . F.K. 18 

Jivaka, medical writer Sup 56, 55, Red 
friend of Buddhe — .. 60 

Jivinanda " Vidy&sigare, and ‘the! “Charaba 
‘Sawbitd . 2s .. Bap. 08^ 
Joannes De Lact on India: ‘and Shahjahin, - 
book notice —.. Ps 5 ` 259—344 
Jones, Thos., H. L Oo's, servant 257, f. 
Josia, tho ship 2 . 273 
Julien, and the Bumumindei auri. 19 n. 
,Junapoore, Jaunpur. ("Y 

dein ts of M Beshaspati F. K. 4 
. 10 


E E 
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Kadambe, kings, carly, ei E 


Jupiter . .. 211 
Xi Tarih Brett us ancl Fat debes. . 151 


Kádisiya, Arab victory at m A .. 152 
Kadphises IL, and India i m 66 
Ad fla, caffalo T . am 107—109 
Kp-gywr, the Mahâyina Gaia 37; oe 
Gyud 2 49 
Tahi elis; part “a 111, 270 
Vel kidi, éepüacuiyes: Kind ot Gib . "1, 83 


Külakaoirya, story of 133 n, Kllaka, enemy 


of Gerdabhills 0 125; 125 and n; 176 n. 
Kalaksokrys, removed the Pajjdean .. 176 end n. 
Kálabécáryaksthónaka, and Šaka — ..  .. 135 
Kajakiqu, tn, and Márt&pja-Varma .. 180 n, 
KAlteoka, k. Sce ari 

haps a Nanda . . 173 
KAlayar ES, home of Mávilivina. 10, 31; 

insoripe. e| 83,35 n,. 
KAjaytz Bomanar, Papdye chiet. 10, 11, 31, 33 
Kalberga, fors and Krishna Déva — .. 044 
Kálbbairav,g. .. s s . F.E. 19 


Kalhaņa, and the Piéobas 144; and the 
.Khades . oe m m ve . 148 
Kal Age. s .. 196 
Kalinga, oo. and Kylahpa Déva 44; conquest 
of 180 and n, 170; reided 178; and Bima 
Kalpaka, minister of the first Nanda .. .. 174 
halpas, small monographs. Sup. 54, 57, 62, 81 
Kalpartirs, the 119, 121 n., 131 and n., 123 ny; 
187 n., 128; and Dhruvasena 178, f. 
Kalydya-bdraka, medical treatise. Sup. 58 and n. 


Keamanan, Kampana Udayar .. .. Bandu 
bemarband, girdle.. ae ee <i coe ED 
Kambalams, Titeiyan sepe — .. vs . 188 
Kamnbelsbérs, Telugu colonists of Kongu .. 135 


Kambdjes, .. ..lé& and n. 145 and n.; 147 
Kampana, k, € n, Uday&r 5—0; and the 
Bajuvas 12; Vijayanagar general 27; or 
Kamanan £8 and n. ; a Cansarese 29; 30,1. ; 
reduoes iho South 34 1063, f. ; IL. and the 
Chije and Pipjyan kingdoma .. .. 7 and n. 8 

Kamran, son of Baber, poems by him.. 218—124 


bam-rübhd, unfinished oloth .. oa 78, 80 

Kanareoso chiefs and Vira Naresihha . . 43 
Ksneuj, and Waigabbats IL 163; Gujare- 

Bajpts cap. .. — ..188 and n. 
Kantis, and Kaugindas. 14 n; ot Khalas 

160 and n. 

Kåângrå and the Gujitrs .. $e m .. 166 


Kanishka, date of 65, 66, 


pairon of Obareke 180; . Sup. 58, 57 and n, 


Kaàkas, unidentified wibe of N. W. Indis 


146 and n. 
Káik&yana, medical writer t Sup. 58 
Keangenfir, vil and fort .. 154 and n. 
Kznniviji chiefs . ; . 116 
Kapilavastu, in., sad Buddha . .. 198: 203 
KApisa, and Kapisá m ae us os Lae 
Kipplliyans, Canareso ceste — .. T 189, f. 
karürt, carrarye,—tast, ingrain .. s .. 18 
kiekhána, ooroonna, workshop .. . 16 
Karnesuverys, dis, and K. Bi^skarevarman 
95, f. 
Karnate, kingdom, and Narasingha the Bájuva 14 
Karnataka, and Krishna Déva .. ate «- 49 
basar, keewure, discount. . m " eo 70 
Kashe, Ehsaiídl and Khatileys . 148 
Kashgar, and the Khaéas . 150 


Kashmir, under the Khakas 149, f. ; and birch 
bark 179:1.. `.. Bap 45 
Kishmht, and the Ajam.. MS .. 180 
Kasis mi, the Hindu Kush or Kashgar mts... 


180 
ktsid, ocssid, ronasenger .. 97, 101 
KAsib&vriti, work by Panini 109, f. 
Kdaimb&sir, and Robi. Edweads 967, $68 and 

n., £70 
KAálrája, probably Divódéee .. Sup, 81 
Kadyaps, legendary saint, and Keahmtr. 144, 149 


Kakyape, medical writer Sup. 58, two of the 
name * 60 
Katkalo-tirthe, sacred pond near Násik F. K. 15 
baul gådins, ceremony .. " .F.E. 4 
Ksunindas, 147 n., identified with the Kantts 


148 n 
Káujllya .. ar ie Se ve 167 n, 
Kautllya, and the Arabs 134 and n; 210 
Kévéri val, and the Vijaeyanagaz — .. — 153, f. 


Ksvunja chiefs, and Vifvanitha, Eavundans, 


and Kongo Pólygars .. TA 184, f.; 140 
kiya, the body, and Sk. bayagate 54 n. 
kdga-ohédsisd, internal medicine., . Bup. 56. 


oe Se eee ee QM 
vs . $l 
Keri Mr and R. Hugh. "00, 12, 79, 106 
béda-raijona, halidiyes 1s .. fup. 82 
Kebu, g, and eolipses .. ; SEE O89 
Khadalik, N. E. of Domoko, scene of the find 
of the Stein MB. ; ae .. Sup. 45 
Khakha, tribe, and the Khalas 140, of the 


Johlam Valley .. A e e 100 
Kbhanderai, g.  .. T kK N 
Khandoba, g. ee ae F ,. FK 15 


INDEX 


Ehdravela, his edict, obo. 150, 167 n., 100 n., 
178, 175 
Kheroshthi, disleot and the Puraáse .. ° .. 196 
Khes, E. Himaleyan Aryan-speaking caste 
148 and n. 

Khas&, wife of Kaiyapa, anoessees of the 
Yakshas and Rékshasss 25 144, 146 
Khaédlaya, Valley of Khal, or Kasher had 
Khaka Settlements. "" 7 .. 148 
Khalas, tribe, men&Woned in Sanskrit 

literadure, or Khástra, oto. 143 and n., Casiri of 

Pliny 144, 145—151, 159 ; earliest historical 
immigrants 104, and the Piíáchas ..165 and n. 
. 142 


75, 101, f, 
bhdoos, commece, trade in 71, 200 
hhichadi, food offering .. .F.E. 8 
Khurram, Hháhjahán “l, t. 
EKhusrn Parvis .. .. 102 
Kielborn, Prot., and the Påpjyas, 34 and n,; 
the Vikrama era ote, 121, 205, 207 
Kiseah-i-Sanjan, and Parsi dates . 153 
Klett, and Jaina history 177 n, 
Kohistin, and the Zorosstcians. . .. 153 


Kolabe, disi, ceremonies in F., K, 6; and 
wages eo, 10; 12; sacred pond eto, 15- 


17; and rain .. RE 18; B 
Kolamba, o., Quilon m s: .8n. 
Kolhapur, Siete, md aoon roihi F. K. 5) 

sacred waters in 13, ceremonies... ,. 3 
Kollam era, in Kérála oo. . 338 


Kollar, Telugu, Golla, Tiyan mibiiviion,. 135 
kohu, Tamil, darbár, ee 3 T oe lt 
Kondevidu, fort, . a 48, f. 
Kongu, oo, (Balom and Coimbatore), tho 
Pålayams of 138, £; and the Saurishtras 
139; and Canarees tribe 140 n. ; and Sada- 


siva 280 n. ; odd s 238 n. 
Ewyn, Efylya& .. ET 127, 183 
Kola, k., and Ajéteésiru — .. +. 174 
Kotter, bastle field zs 2 Be 1231 
Koniyam, Nigams Niik.. m 38; 185 


kotwdi, ootewslle, Nawab's agens — .. 74 
Kóyüojugu, Tamil work, on conquess of Tri- 
ehinopoly 3n, 40,50, 7 n, 8 n.; on 
Virupanns eto., 9n,; 10 n, and the Bejuvaa 
eto, 18 n., lén., 16 n. 3 and Pandya history 
39. n,; and iho Muhammadans in 8, Indis 
IER BOISE ns d des coo 

n. 
Krishya, g, and the Tottlyans 135; and the 

Gyooks 146; image, given to Ananda Tirtha.. 287 


288 


Krishgs, Déva Riya, and Nigama Naik 30; 
35; from 1509—1530, celled the 2nd or 
Andhra Bhója 48 and n.,—47, death of 48; 
115; 187 and n—180 and m; 191; and 
Viávan&sha Naik 102, 258 and n.; 229, 232; 

257 and n. ; 250 

Krishņpåpuram plates, and Nigama Naik 191 

and n. 

Krishpa Castri, Mr., on Achyuta Raya... . 188 

Kylshndtetya, medical author Sup. 61 

KródhavaéA, wife of Kásyapa, and ancestrems 
of the PisttAsts .. ue s -. 144 

Kahdrapani, people dl Aihya ; Sup. 54, 56 

iehatakehtna, subject treated in tho Névantiake 

Sup. 64 

Kahawlyes, and the Kbeias 150; and Réjpits 
ote, 159, 161 and n. ; and the Gujaras.. 184, f. 

kehetras, punya sthdnas, sacred places.. F.K. 22 


Kuchar and the Bower MS. ps .. 179 
Kuchean, unknown lang, of Kuchar, used in 
apit .. M ex . Bop, 64 
Eudumikmalai, in Pudukotéah Stato, (and 
other places) has Bana insoripe. i 32 
Knsi-shuang, King of, Shaonano Shao Koshana, 
Yue ohi title .. . vs . 08 
Hibo; Dr and ihe name exei ss .. 18 
kuladevaias, family deities F. K. 31, 25 
huladhormas, days of worship .. F. K. 33 
EKulaièkhars. Kales Dewar, or Maravarman, 
Pandyan k„ murdered 3 and n.; 33 n; 
Kulatitr, pájayam, date of e0 lldandn,, 115 
Kula Vardhana, Paindya, conquered 28, f. 
Kulihgas, Kalliges p . -- 145 and n 
Kulfitas, people of Kulu.. 147 and n. 


Kuméra, Subrehmenya, and Kumérils Bhajte 
264 n. 
Kumárs, anoessor of Ghetti of Mudaliar .. 184 
kumdra-badhs, children’s diseases — .. Sup. 56 
Kumåra Gupte, emp. and the Saurdshires .. 138 
Kumarajtva, translator .. .. Bup. 88 

Eumira Kyishnappe, son of Vishvandthe 
257 n. 

Kumária Bhaj, an incarnation of Kumére 
(Subrahmanya) .. a . a 804 n. 
bumbhabári, Paana, i. e Sup. 86 

Incnbhabári-mAtakgayubéà, applied to dioe 


Sup. 86 
Kine, Papdyak. .. 0) s. 6e Bn 
Kupdla, k., and Ujjayint.. — ..  ..175 and n. 
Kunajes, and Kaneía .. 0 ww 0. — 188 n 
Kunbis, and sun-worship eio. .. =F. K, 3, 7, & 
bundas, ponds i FK, 19—15, 18 
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Küyiys Kontya, k. Ajkeaésiru, and Mahavira 


127 and p, 193; or Küglka . ..178, f., 178 
Koniydr plates, of Venkata... ... — 239 n. 
Kusbine, and aksa 6. 0 .. s. s. 1205 

S. 128 


Kuwin&rá, visited by Buddha... .. |. 


lace, bobbin lace, trade in 70 and n, 97, 


P EUR 100, f., 268 
lack, dye 78, gumlacke, .. x > 105,,110 
laghu-rwdra, rein-ripe |. | ne, F.K 18 


Lakbávwar, Laokhoure, market town near Paina 
70, 78—75, 18——82, 98— 100, 104—107, 109, f. 

Lekkana Denda Nayaka, firs& Naik Viceroy 

10 and n.—18; snd the HS succession 


in Madura... 31 
Lakshmi, goddess, and the RAPTI 14; 
: F. K. 5, 6 
Tata anak E EET 147 n. 
Lassen, M, and Rock-Edict 18 .. .. 132 
laguna, garlo ss . Sop. 63 
Laria: kalpa, ib tije on aoro. Sup. 81]| 
Laws of Manu, snd the Khaáes ... .. 147 
lead, ade in... S To 72, 288 
Left and Right Hand Castes . 10 
láka, linotus NE dt^ ss Bup. 83 
Lethbridge, H., author of Topography of The . 
Mogul Empire .. . ; 239, 244 
Leumann, M., and Jai deter 188 n., 178 n. 
Lhasa Expedition, of 1904, and Tibetan -Mas 
37 and n. 
Lhassa, era, and the date of Buddha's deeth:. 197 
i a5 F. 12 
e mod Alloes, | trade in “78, or à 
` samalsh) 200 0s .81, 83, 105 | 
Hnobos, Adka we s ss s. Bap. 8E 
Hnen, lynen, trade in "o... 105 
Inimene ..  .. . Bup. 82 
Literature, Indian Medical ` Bup. 64; 81 
Littlejohn, Bd, M. I. Co.'s servant 287p 
looking-glass, wado in `.. t noa 
Inck, and ihe planet FiK. 9 
lumbi, a creeper, eto, and Lirhbini 18'ánd m 
Lumbint, birthplace of Buddha, and Lapwing 
Pay 18, 20 
Lupbint Pillar inscrip. Xo gk uo ELS ER 
Lyall, Sir 0. J. and the Rummindei ketip: E 
17, 30 n. 
Lyon, the ship... oe " 82 
aden, Cupid, and the moon ., F.K 5 
Aa author of the Siedha-yóga Bup..50,. ' 
g 20, 61, 68 


Madhvachtrys, and the Dvaite philosophy ` 
233, 284 and n.; 285 n.; 162, 104—106 
Madhva Acharyas, a aketoh of the history o£ — 
dena ee 332—337, 253.296 
madhpheqva, meodioasted mead .. . Sup, 83 
Machyagtha, (Rapjvantilitys) father of Vesu- 
Madras,, Proa., and the Vijayanagares.. .. 253 
Madura, Naik Kingdom, History, of 1—17; 

„27—36; 48—48; 1115-118; 188—142; 188 
—188; . 187—193 : - 317—218; 139.132;  , 
. 253—282 

Magadha, kingdom, and the Jains ,121,1.; 

and Mabá&vira, obp., 126; list of kings 108 n., 
170; and tbe Mauryas 172, 175 n; and 
Jains iy e 178; 


 Magadhai Nadu, or Nedu Nadu dish, . - .33 «0 n, 


Mágadh! dialect .. vis € NT 68 
Magas of Oyrens, k., Maka, 183, death of 4 188 
Magic, among the Tortiyan Polygars 126; or, 
,witoh orafi F, E. 8; and incantation Bup." , 
; | .'. 885 66, 80 
Mahab Alipur, Mohubalpoor, Mobalepoore 109 n, 
Mabábelipuram, and Mévalivaram , i. 31, 82 and m 
MahAbharaia, tbe, menijons the Khatan and 


other émbes E 144—146, 151, 159,.181 n, 
, Mahábh&shya, the, and. Skettyans ree BLO, f; 
Mahadeva, k. of Dévagiri, and. tévare. . ., 298 


Mahkmandaléévare _ Tirumsalaiya — Maháreja, E 
Salaka chief, "under Achyuta Riya . 189, f.: 
Mahimapjaléivarea Vittaladéya Mahd-Mys, -i 
Vitthala q. v.. Qo SBE 
Mahámáyürt Vickybrafit, Sra. or " DMrasi, s 
ix y . Bup. 87, t 
Mahtjéman, Sikya prince, and Buddha., .,. 127| 
Mahanandın, k., and Mahåpadma una ; "m 


Mahtrtahtri dial, -.. es M 
maharskis, toedioal authorities Sup. 54, 57: 
mad-rudra, rain-rite BE 18 
Mahisateva Mahakurens, opithes, applied. to 7] 

Ayalokita.. — e 0,82, fy 


Máhashthina, Wentifed with Anandepura ` 2 176 

Mahavanea, the, and dates 168, 170, f; 
stories in 174and n, ; treatises on .. — .. 178 

Mahavira, The Date of. .118—133 ; 136—133; 


ANC . 178—1T8, 
Mabéndraptla, k. . Se ado spo dx 10 
Mahindo, « ogee m m eos 398 
Mainas, mynnas, -Indian talking birds., ' 69, 78 
MajjWms Nikaya, the, and Buddha ..-  -..-147 
Maka, k, Magas of Oyrene’ 0 7.4 189 
Makkhali Gomile, heritioal washer end k, ' 
} Ajttedetra 126, £; Mepkhalipoits.. e 139 
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Pec dee een ere 83 | Math, Matha, of Sankardchdrya, at Oonjes- 
Malsydlam, oo, .. an oe 31 varan B . 238 and n. 
Kalda, in., trade with .. ..71, 77, 110 Mothuri, tn., and Kyishpa 146 ; Council of .. 176 
Ralik’Amber and Jahéngir .. zi 107 n. | Matta, sight, established by Manavijs 
Malik Kâfir, in S. India 1, 2, Nabu or Naib Mahámuni .. ; . 165, 156 n. 
8 and n, € and n.; 6, or Mullah 28 n., 39 Maukhacis, and the Guptas of Magadha. 67, t. 
and Hoysajas of Dv&rasamudra .. . 288 | maund, the Jehángirt man 78 and n., 81, f. 
Xalik Kasim, gov. of Hugli .. .. 269 | Maurya, dyn., rise of 64, 07; datos 120, 1232, 
Malik Nabu, or Naib, Malik Kath: 8 and n. 167; Era 170 n., and the Beleucidan ere 


alla-Knkara Woutioo, Burmese Chronicle 
200 and n, 
Kallikirjoma, inscrip. of 11 and n.; and the 
Bauves .. wo. del. qr y . 13 
Malwa, and the Saurdshtras 188 
Mempkheliputte, Gosále ..  , 120 


155 and n. 188 
mind, mándi, grosse, eto 1 76 and n. 80 
Mandangad, vil, has a sacred woll EK 13 
Mendare, mí. £s 4 207, t 
Mandasor, insorip. .. 188 n. 
mondi; inandylos turban ott "1, 83 
manes, piiras m ijs . FERE 590,8 
Mangamm4], dist... we es .. 14l 
Mangu, greatest of the Sajuvas .. . 12 and n, 
Magimákhala, Tamil Buddhisiio poem 197 
Manore, Goa State, ponds in - F.K. .18 


Manuoci, his ‘ bezoar’.or ‘ cordial stone’ 38 ; 
ve Manouche, on Shahjdhan 241—343 and 
n,; his theory of the Naik Kingdom.. 201, f. 
Manu Chola, mythical ancestor of the Oholas .. 288 
mansi, manxul, sage .. vs . 108 
Maral, Ratnági dist., asored wate fall at 


F. K, 13 
Mirevarman Kuleíkhara IL, Pandya k. .. 30 
Miysvarman Pa&rékrama, Pandya k. .. . $0. 
Mupevarman Sundara Pandya I. 33 n, 
Maravas, of Trinnevelly, and Viívan&eéha .. 184 
Maroh, John, R. I, Co.'s servant ane 267, t. 
Martdpjavarma, at Tambraparyd ..217 ; BI n. 
Mariage oustoms, of the Thttiyans 136 and 
a, 187; the Regdis 138, the Aruppans 
140; and nymphs ve . F.K. 15 
Maruti, monkey god  .. FE. K. 21, f. 


Marwari, seo Notes on tbo Grammar of the 


Did W. Réjasihtnt .. —.. . $1, ft. 
, tmdehd, & measure m s -. 106 and n. 
Masolipatam, and J. Smith .. ie . 267 


amctamgo, elephant, ebo... Sup. 86 


175 and n; 174 
Mévalivina, kings (and Mévalivaram) 31, t, 
or RAyars, and Mavalivanada, insoripe. of.. 
Mávili Vansihi Raya, Sundarashoj, a Pandye 
chief  .. "m 2s ae 10, 11, 31 
Mávalivar&m, or the Seven Pagodas. 31, f. 
Max Muller, and Buddha  .. 181, f. 
masra and mura .. 82 andn. 
medicine, &reetises on, py Indian, in the 
Bower Ms. 176; Sup. 64, 64— 66, 68, 78, 79, 81 
Megasthenes, and the Hindus 170 and n.; and 


33 





PátMipuira  .. ss .. 172 
Mekail angel, Michael .. F. K. 12 
men, oeremonies for F.K. 19 
Menander . 175 n. 

Mobulepoore, Mahab Altpur «3 109—111 
Mogalláns, disciple of Bafijeya.. 128 n., 180 n. 
mohair, moherea, trade m 100, f. 
monasirijes, eight, and a+ Udipi . 237 
Mongoles, merchants from Upper India or 

Persia .. 71, 73 
Bout; apota, and worship, Sis F. E. 4 

and n.—-6, 8, 9 
orality, of the Tóttryans 137 n. 
Morris, and the name Lutiminé 18n. 
mosque, built in Ramesvaram .. 34 


Mrichchhakatika, tho, and the Greek drama 65, 
pomible age .. TP Re .. 66 
M8., ihis Bowen book-nõbie sis ss ' 18, t. 
MSS., Old W. HAjeskhint, and others 21, 23— 
,30 and n.; 55, 58, 02; “The Supple”, 
Mr. Taylor, deeling with the Pandyas 27 
and n.—33 a; M n; Sanskrit, and the 
Dharani or spells 37; 50 n., dln; histori- 
oal, and Telugu Colonies 118—118 n; and 
Hastipdlaka 123; the Madura 138, f; 
Maokensie, oto., 183 and n.,—137; the Maok 
189 ru; from E. Turkestan .. Bap. 45 «nd n. 
Mubárik, son of * Alfuddin’ .. € .. 233 
Much-kund, sage... , F. K. 15 
Muokrob Con, Mukarrab Khan 69, 09, f. 
102, 108, t. 
Mucksoudabad, Meskshdébéd, Murshidaébad. 
71, 98, 102 
ae 187 


oe 


Mudkal, wm., ‘captured .. ee! 








mudráråksasa, by Visakhadatia, book-notioe 
064—068 

pehin an Sanskrit 
grammar Vs ae 21, 24 

Mughal, ravnges in a. India 116; art 124 ; 
oppression of the Gájer-R&jpüts .. . 105 
Mughals, Ohagtái Turks 219; Ths Great, 

Gardens of, book-notioe is 

Muhammadans, in S. India 1, 2n, andn., 
5; oc Muselmáns 7 and m; 12 and n.; 111; 
158, £, 257; and the Pandyes 38 and n., 
39.; in Madura 30, £; and the Téttiyans 186 
n; and tho Deooan . . 203 
Mujahid Shah, Bahmani k., and Tadavariban 
Pardkrams Pinjya .. m . 
Mukszrab Khin, Muekrob Coo, and R. Hughes 
69, 99, f, 102, 108, f. 


48 


84 


e M ..  Bup. 8l 

Mulla, for Malik KAfür . n 28 and n., 29 

i Munga, k. .. è zi .. 168, 171 
Munioashiábhyudaya, a work by Chiddnanda- 

kavi 208 


Munsés Mabal, Arjumand Bind Bigun, wife 
of Bhahjahan .. a 240 and n., 241, 244 
murak, dedicated girl .. e . KK 22 
Murslud&bád, Muoksoudsbad, silk from 71, 08, 103 
Musa&inán, Musalmins, conquest of B. India 
1—6; 188; 288; defeats, in Madura dist. 
7 n; influence in 153; and Vijayanagar 14, 
187, 188 and n.; and Kampaüsa Udsyir 27 ; 
invasion of Pándys oo. 81; and wischohhaa 
68; oppression of the Canarese 159; and 
the B&ur&shtres 141; tyranny in firirangam 
155; and the Gijar-Rajpies 164, f.; States, 


and Rama Rays Ae ,. 230 and n. 
musters o. m Ss 106, 108 
Mutastve, k. oe We ate ve . 0171 
muth marane, dark lore .. z F. K. 19 


Muttarasa Tirumalai Mávili Vanathi Ráys, 
Pandya chief .. ze ..10, 11,491 

Mysore, 8., and Kumira Kampapa 9; and the 
Baur&ehuraa 139 and n; under Kpishpa 
Ra 287; or Maxur .. T ss .. 262 


Nadu Nadu, Magadbai Nidu .. - . 


Nágabhsta L, Gurjar&k. — .. 163 
Nagabboge II, k. in Kanan] : .. 163 
Nagadésa, k. i di T 171 and n. 
Nagadtraka, Kk] .. +e ee we e 168 


Hagpanchamé, day ih 2 
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Nagama Naik, chief supporter of Narasingha 
the Séluva, his supposed identity with Kot- 
tiyam Nigama Naik 14 and n., 15; conquered 
fhe Pandya oo. 38; 117; 231; at Madura 
152; restored Chandra S#khera 30; 116; 


218; bis expedition and defection 253 and 
n, pardoned .. ad ba 254— 260 
Nageraéu, father of Virvanatha Naik.. . 21 

Nag@rjune, identifed with Sufruta the 
Younger vk Dh - Sup. 56 
e inscrip. Xv ay dex DEB 
+, dragon spirits ror 
Nagas, kings f., 62, t, 


Nigart, characters in Hithal porns 195; 
form, of letter "y"... ix .. Sup. 47 
F.K. 7 
Nahapina, or Nehavahazas, Bakrap 120, and 
Nabhovahana . . 133 and n. 
Naik Kingdom of ‘Madore; History ot 1—17; 
137—356; 43—48; 111—118; 183—142; 
153—158, 187—192; 217—118; 239—132; — 
258—363 
NeinAr Acharya, or VaradAchfrys, son of Vé- 
dánt&chárys .. . 155 and n., 1658 n. 
nakir, to dishonour a bond - T .. 101 
nakedness, and rites xe 2s .. F.K.19 
Nála&nda, end Mahiyira 127 m, and Buddha. 
128 n. 
Nanda, k, suocessor to Udáyin 178, 174 and 
. n. ; 168 n. 
Nandark&ja, its connection with Mahtpadms 
and Mahanandin ae s 167 and n. 
Nandas, the, fall of 64, datos 120—123; 124 
and n. ; nme 167 and n., 168 and n., 171, f., 174 
Nandivardhana, k. ES i .. 167 
Nandrus, and Alexandrus i Vs 167 n. 
Narahari Tirtha, name given to Same Bástrin 
230, f. ; Jaina Pontiff.. M +» 202-—305 
Nahariyati-stoiram, and Narahari Tirtha 262—304 
Narase Naik, chief, supported Narasingha the 
Báluva, founded the Tuluva dyn. 15 and n. ; 
viceroy and usurper in Madura 16 and n. ; 
to rule $1; and the Mávalivánade 
Råyars, c., 38 ; and Arikfsari Pardkrama 
85 and n, 36; deposed the emperor, oto., 


48, 45, 47; 339. 

Narasa Rájs Udayár .. . 48 n. 
Narasimgha Meheti, poet, and Old w. Rajas- 
Narasımha or Naresinghs,Salava ohlet 13—16; 

and the foundation of Arryalur .. . 116 

Nareshnhadéva, Vira Pratépe 263, f. 

Narasirhha Mahabhsiióp&dhyaya os 08203 


INDEX 
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Nibepatia, Nigantha 127 and n., 128 and a, 


280; 178; death of .. $5 ia oe 177 
Nacure Powers .. ra ..F. K1—13 
eno arahas, nini plante. es œ FK9 
S nacomi, tithd Pa T vs Y F.K. 8 


Nawontiaba, a sociion of the Bower MB. 180; 


Sources dnd the date of it .. » Bup. 58—64 
Nevartiri, festival, and Viévan&tha.. 192 and 
: m, 255 
Navsári tn, to whibh the fire temple was 
removed .. e - xs Si 151, f. 
Nayara of Travanoore — .. T . 217 and n. 
Noddvend, battle of s oe . 158 


Nepal, E. limit of Pabért lang. 142, f.; anid the 
Eheíes.147 and n. ; 150, £ ; 165; and Bha- 
Crabáhu 176; and the development of the 


loster ‘y’. . m és ww. Sup, 52 
abtradjans, collyria zs "o. Sup. 82 
Nidhanpur, Sylhet dist, whas Bhlskaravar- 

man’s copperplate grant was found.. - . 965 


Nigantha Nåt (h) a—putka, Buddhistic hereti- 
cal teacher, identifled with Mahavtre 126; or 


Hirgrantho Jfatiputreh . 126 and n.; 137, t. 
Nimkkótiai, Pilayam  .. E ie .. 188 
Nilziri, hills, and the Badugás 11$ n. 
Nimi, epic ruler of Vidéha — .. ..Bup. 66, 58 
Nirgranthes 127,131; and schiams .. .. 177 
Niugrantho Jfüü&iiputrah, and N&i&eputie .. 126 n. 
Nirmal Thána dist, has a bunda lako ..F. K. 18 
Nirvana, of Buddha 132, f; 107,f, 170— 


172 and n.; Era 208, f. ; of Mahavira 110, f.; 
132, f. ; 125, 174, 176 
Niram Shah of Ahmadnagar, and Rima Rays 230 
No» on the Padariya or Rummmdei Inscrip- 
tion we . . 17—20 
Nozes on tho Grammar of tho Old Western 
EAjasthint with Special Reference to Apa- 
bhramos and to Gujardt! and to Mârwårt 
21—38; 55-63 ; 84—91; 181—188; 213— 
210; 225—218; 245—252 
nouns, declension of, in Old W. RA&jesthant 


181—180; 213—210; in ‘popular’ Sansknit 

id 65 n, 87, 70, 76 
numeral .. . Bup. 68 
Wiese Adone T .. 187 and n.,188 n. 
nymphs .. -T e ES F. K. 13, f. 
oik, tela. .. ate . Bup. 82 
Ootma Kadphises, conquered N. W. India .. 1285 
opthelmio solenoe, and Nimi Bup. 58 
Orissa, and Achyuta Rays n 188 n. 


Osteology of the Ancient Indians, by Dr. 
Hoernle.. wid sx ais Sn .. 180 





Padariya or Rammindé! Inecriptlon, A Note 
oi  .. we ee 4. 17—30- 
Padmana&bha, author  .. : s^ . 25 
Padmen&bha Tirtha, Sôbhana Bhaffe 13; E 
ud. m vs .. 202-206 
Paháif languages 142—106], 159—108; and 
Rajasthant is 022 
peinting and engraving ‘ep Agra and Delhi .. 124 
Phiyalacohi, & work by TUAM and the 
Vikrams ora 
Pajaka, vil, 8. Canara disk, birthplace of 
` Vásud*va m E g 236, 287 
‘Pajjaean, removal oft .. ss . 178 
Pakudha Kaoolyana, heretical teacher addi 
Ajtteíatru — .. ; 126, 180- 
Pekayjaka or Pandukibhaya; k. of Colon o 171 
Pilaka, k. of Avanti ia vs 120—122 
Palamkotteh, tn, and the Canarsee immi- 
ganta .. "T 112n. 
Pijayams, feudal SN of Trichinopaly and 
Maņpappårai, ete, 114 and n.,—118 and n. ; 
of Kongu 188 and n., 134 and n.; of Tinne- 
vely  .. ne 189 n. 
Pali, Canon 120—138, 130; iexte and Badibe 


I21 


oe n 


dates .. t ne s. 178 
Pallavas, and tho Chojas X Xx ae .. 888 
Pajlis of Tinnevelly, and Visvan&tha .. o 184 
palm leaves as writing material. . Bup. 45 n. 


PaWcha-ra&bsh4, collectlon of Dhdrante 


Sup. 87,f. 
ae .. 189 n, 140 
Pandhar, goddess $ s .. FE. K.21 
Papduvise, k. of Oeylon.. "m . ATE 


Páudyan kingdom, and the Muhammadans 
1—8; 111, f; and Vijayanagar 7, 8, 217, 
218 n.; and the Udayátrs 10; and Lakkana 
11; and the Baluvas 13, f., 17; Kings, in- 
digenous, (fram 1871—1800) 27, ff.; emigre- 
Won to Tinnavelly, eto., 31., f. ; of Tenkåsi, 
and the Banas, oto., 33, Heb of 84; 47; 239; 
and Narass Naik 45; extinct, 185; and 
Travancore 188, £.,%81; and Chojas 190 m, 

181 n., 332, f:; and Vitvandthe $53 and n. 
-—82(0 
Bup. 65 
. 310 


Panini, date of .. s s ss 

Panipat, battle .. . T 

Panjib, teibas 150, -— tho ` Gaxjacaa, in. 
158,—101; or Gujars 103 m; 166 


Panjàbt langs. .. . ae .. at 
paper, aantig raster m Bup. 45 and n. 
.. 128 


Papaport, in Paina dist., and Péva 


Parikrama, Pándyan, peobebly Jat&varman 
Paråkrama Pandya .. ae e Shand n. 
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Parükrama, Arikfseri .. EK .. S5andn. | philosophies of 8. India .. ae a . 238 
Partkrama Pigdya, Ponnumporumál .. -. 36 | phonetics of Old W. Raéjasthént. . | 0565, ft 
Paramakudi, battle sis "E . 257&nd n. | phonology of popular Banskrit.. Bup. 68 
Paremiára Clan, founded by Dhumejüjadeva Pieppullye, Pfpt .. — .. | ..  ..  .. 83 
193, f. | pills .. vs s js is +. Bup 88 

péramorsh, supreme medical suthority Pingala-Apabbramoa, ite composition, eto. 
Sup. 56, f. . 28, f, 
Paramdrtha, and dates . 5 re 172 n. | pipfKka, ant gold, obo. .. "m «x 2 li4 
Perunjodhimanivar, Saive Siddbintist teacher Pipli, Pleppullye, Portuguese port .. .. 88 
157 | Pitdohs, dialect, and the Ajars . e .. 1800 

Parántaka I., Chôja k., and the Binas .. 82 | Pibdohas, or Pigitééts, cannibals, the Khaáas 

Par&sere, pupil of Atreya S00 « Bap. 54,00 | 144 and n. 145 and n, 150, 168, their 
Parasu Råms, and the Baurüshiras . M1| language and Réjemibànt — ..- . . 106 

parda, curtam .. T .. 100 and n. -Pischel, Dr. and ihe Romminde! inscrip. 17 
Parihér, or Pratthire Rajpits, and the Gurja- and n.—20 
ras 2 .. 104 | piiras, manes, worship of T FK 5 
Pariis-|aparvan, oe Sthooirávalisarita -: * 178 | Piyadesine, Asoka 17 end Priyadartin .. 240 
Paritid, magical, texta, see * Dharini'.. S7and n. | planets, worshipped y vs ..F. K. 9, 22 

Parivérama, domestio servants of the Total. Pliny, mentioned the cannifi sl Casiri 144, 
yens 187; and the Kavunpijan chiefs . 140 k 149, f. 
Parker John, and Robt. Hughes, in the Fires plumbago ro ww  ..  .. Sup. 59,62, 82 
English Commeroia] Mission to Patna 69, 83, ‘Poema of Prince K&mnin.. .,  .. 319—123 
97, 99, f£., 100—11] “Poh Brimiira, translator. , 2 e Bap. 88 
Parai History, traditional dates of 151,f. | poisons — .. ee i... 0 LIB 
Paréva, isrihabara . . oe vs .. IBI; 178 | polar ster .. : sk . RED 

participles, in ‘ popular’ Sanskrit Sup. 72 | polyandry, among the Totdlyans 186, and 
Ayuppans.. as at bn ve .. 140 


ship ww. eer vod Rug 
Páürvateks, a medical suthority . Bup. 56 
Parwts, Pervize, Sultan, in Patna 90, 102, 104 
Pá&iaba-bévalt cubomanoy.. . Bup. 84, 86 
pas, divination die — .. s ..  Bup.86 


Phtaliputra, and the mudrdrAbehaea 67; visited 


by Megasthenes 172; and Ud&yin .. .. 178 
pathology ais ive Sup. 64 
Patna, First English Commercial Mission to 

69—83; 97—111; and Mr. Elwes .. 299, f. 
Patnülkfrans, low-oesto wosvers T 140 n. 


PaHinasu Pijal, Baiva Biddhantss teacher 
156 n., 157 and n. 158 

Pastiragiriyer, continued Meyhanda’s work 

| 156 and n., 157 

Pefgkóbai, Naik chief ..  .. . $83 

Påvå or Papé, ta, and Mahavira 122 and n. 


Pólygar, ancient Udayar 114 sod n, 118, of 
Bivagiri, history of 117, f.; of Kongu 135; 
187, memoirs 186; and Viívan&tha 135, 
"pPétkiyan 140; adops Tengal&ism .. . 158 

ponds, sacred vis . F.K. 13, 15—18 

pongu, tres sacred among the Tótkiyans 136 n., 
and Cenareso — .. . .. 180 

po, form of the Bower M8. 180; 0s trom 
Chinese Turkestan os m .. Bup. 64 

Portuguese, Portingalls, in Bengal 71, 78, 83; 
and Bijapur és , = ee .. 230 

postpositions, in Old W, Bajasthint 215, £, 

225, f. ; 228, 245, f., 248—252 

powder, cérsa, .. .. Sup. 88 

Prakrit, and tho Jains 120 and n; prekyiia ` 
Sup. 65, prdkriticiam .., i 66—68 

Prékcita-Paisgala, and the Apebhraqga. 32 and n. 


or Papåpur, and Nataputie 128; two pråsaka, phiaka Sup. 8$ dioe .. an .. 87 

places of the name .. - i .. 177 | Pratfh&re, Parihar Rájpfts — .. "s .. 103 
Peguan date of Buddha’s death EA .. 197 | Preuda Déva, Vijsyanagara emp. 13, 14 n. 
pepper se ae .. 269 | Preyebacs, Hk, Pràchya, and pårbiya, inha- 
Peramár, gola, date, of . 114 and n., 115 biteni of Eastern oo. .. m .. Tl and n. 
Péri M. N., snd the Nirvàna .. we 173 n. | prescriptions m ss 81, £ 
Persia, trade with .. 81, f, 07, 105, 108, 110 | Prinaep, and Bolgie s death . mar fare 
pirhkash, forced offering. . S 270, f. | pronouns, in Old Western Rajesthint 120; 
path, penth, market town ve ee ves. MO Sup. 67, f. 
philology ..  ..  ..  .. i. . 21, 179 | Ptolamaios IL, k of Egypt, Turamayas  .. 183 
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Ptolemy, mentions the Téyyaro,, 1&4 n.; and 
other tribes, eto., T . 145, 148 n, 148, f. 


Pugajéndi, poob, rugged dan of .. .. $6 
Püjyapáda, date .. 210, f. 
Tuhlndas, (wo tribes of the names — ..146 and n, 
Punarvasu, or Atrtya . a .. Sup. 54 


Punytorarakathaloga a work by Rama 
Chandra m + 28 
INCEST date of &n T Acharya death . . 200 
punyéha wachan, ceremony F. K. 8 
Puråņa, Text oi the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, book notico Dx 195, f. 
Purána, the Vaya 108, f. ; aid K. Udaya 173 
end n.; Pwrámas, refer to the Khalas . 148 
Pürapa Kasapa, heretical teacher 120, 130 
Pirpaprejia, Vasud&va 235, or Ananda Tirtha. 1236 
Purushóttame Tirtha, Achyuiaprékshloharya 
235 ; guru of Ànanda .. oe - . 268 
Pusptó, lang., andthe Ajars — .. 160, 162 
Pushyamitra, Pusamitta, k. 120, 122, and the 


Mauryas.. " ui 175 n. 
Puttana, Pakina 89, f£ 72, 18, 790—838, 99, 
105, 111 


& 
Rail, Ming-o: W. of Kuchar, scene of the 


find of the Bartus MS... ^. Bup. 45 and n. 
guioksilver, trade in vd S - 72, T7 
Quilon, co. Kolamba, dostróyed 3 and n: 
yuilie, Sutgongs, wrede in zs uae 82, f, 


Qum Turd, Ming-o: where the Bower MB. 
was found eos ve oe Sup. 45 
Qutluq Urdé Stipa, M8. ini qulsuta oni Sup. 45 n. 


-&hmoutes, perhaps rdwat or ohawidh .. 70 and n. 
Rahu, and eclipses.. .. ..  ..F.K.8,9 
Raichür ddáb, under Krishna D&va 44 and n.; 

and Ismat] Adil Shah 187 and Vijayanagar. 230 


rain, . Ju Vs Ee EE 20 

Seine F. K. 9, £., 20 
Raja Gambhfra Rajya, name given to the Chile 

and Pangyan kingdoms - 7,8 
ZUjagriha, tn. and Buddha, ete... 128. 128, 

153, 178 

Rdjepurcht Ganga, sacred spring. . e FESK.18 


Réjapurt, modern Rajaurt, and the Khaéas .. 
Ra&jastbAnt, The Old Western, Notes on the 
grammar of, with special reference to Apa- 
bhrashge and Gujarati and to Mirwart 21— 
26, 55-63, 84—01, 181—186, 213—310, 
325—328, 245—253 

Rafpetdne, and she Gurjaras, eto. 22, 162—164; 
ita language 23, M, and Palitet 35. .. 148 


148 


Råjpûts, and Khasas 150; same tribes founded 
by the Gurjaras 159 and n.—101, the three 
Fire-born olans .. T .. 102—164 
Rr SM ae Éci-Vallabha -Páydya, 
death of . ; . 280 
aksis and spoils is $ 51, 40 and n. 
Raékshasa, character in tho Mudriribshasa .. 67 
Råkşinf, pre-Vedio ‘Mother fiends’ 87, or 
Raksa 40 and n., 41 n., 51 


Ráma, image avon! to Ananda Tirtha .. 287, 
303, 204 

Ramachandra, of Dévagiri, and Malk Kafir. 
1, 238 
ramal, cubomanoy.. Sup. 37 


Rémfnuja, in Tengalaiam 155; n, in Saiva- 
SiddhAntiam 150; and the Viéishjh& dvalte 
philosophy 233; otc. 264, n. 205 n. 

ráma navom day . ; F.K. 7 

RéAme-Raja, Araviju chief 329 and n.— 131; 
257, 259; f. Manuoci's account of him 281, f. 

Rams Varma, k. of Travancore, and Vitthala 
231 and n; or Venru-mán-Kondja-Bhíte|a- 
vtre—Irdmavanmar 232 n. 

Ramesvaram, tn., Sect Bunder Süuibósies; and 


Malik K&für  .. .2, 4 
AET g. of Madura Tn, 12 
80, sub-division of the Kan&te. .148, 150 and 

n., 104 
rasdyana, alteratives . Bup. 81, f. 
Réshtrakife inscrip. and Amoghaviriha . 207 
Rastell, Mr., and R. Hughes 104, 109 


ratha saptami, day for sm worship, F. K. 2, 3, 7 
Ratnagiri dist, and sun worship F. K. $, 8, 
and moon spots 5, eolipses, eto. 7, 0—12; 


sacred springs, eto. .. — 18, 15, 17, 28, f. 
Ratndkare, poeb.. — .. : 67 
Ravivarma, k. of descende, Bhutalavira- 

Vira-Udaya .. R vex . 931 and n. 
Raya, the, and Visvanktha v .. 860 


raxát, rasseyes, cloth of narrow width 80 and n. 
Rod Sea, trade i 107, t. 
Regis, KApus, Telugu sodonirar .. 138 and n. 
religion, pre-Aryan, of Indis .. 2s 87 
religious effects, of MATS conquest ot 


8. Indis ss fr 158, ff. 
Religious, New, Era .. ei . 200, 203, f. 
reptile bíte EB. F. K. 13 
TezG, scrap, fragmenb .. ; as . 80 
Rhys Davids, Prof., ir dA. . 180 and n., 200 
Right and Lefs Hand Castes ., . 140 
risM-panahamá, rite F. K. 19 
rivers, sacred E P F.K. 13 


Rook Edict XII, vt Aicks: 133 and n., 169 and n. 
ros, rukh, or simurgh of the Persians, Garuda. 38 
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Modes ss Rid ie desiit y 


Bháhjahán a P x + Hl n., 244 
Reabha, a Jina .. E g^ , 173 
Ruby, the ship .. Ss i .. 83 
Rudra of Warangal, Pritia, ‘ine Malik 

EKAfür .. " s X is e 48 
Jijosind, and Dust p X . 18 
Rumrindei inscrip., or Padariya 17—20 
Rûpnåth insorip... =... 138 
Babares, mountain race in Kaliiga .. .. $03 
Babddnuiasanum, the .. .. ww, 208 
sacred thread, and Khasids . 150 


Sadisiva Riya, emp., succeeded Achyuta 
Råya 229 and n.—-231 and n., 363 and n.— 


255, 259, f. 
saffron, trade in . 72, 101 
Baga Mie writer on zabomaney Sup. 87 
Sagara, k. . $5 ; .. 140 
sages EJ K. 9, f. 


ia, ahanné, fne shooting: trade a 30. 78, 

77, 81, 99, £., 105, 108 
sthdquadhi, king of kings . 125 and n, 
Báhasstuhga—Dantidurga Rashtrakite k. .. 210 
Sahasrám inscrip. ais UA . 1832, 172 n. 
ahi governors of provinoesin Baksküla. 125 and n. 
pho n M T cud 
Sdigondga, dyn. .. 2 e 173 
aiva Siddhfintiam, populer movement in 


Baivism.. . 150, 187 n. 
Baivinn, in 8. India 158—156 
Baka, k, .. 122, 128 
fake ore .. ; 118, f. 
Bakakáls, o0., ET Kalika 2» . 145 
Hakala, Sagala, cap. of the Madras 146 n. 


Bakes, and India 128; and KushAns 125; 
Békyas 128; Scythian eto. .. 145, 146m, 147 


Bekatála, minister of the last Nanda .. MA 
Bakathyana, Jaina grammarian 205—215 
-Halekss and Sijuvas sis .. 189° 


Éälikya-tanira, trestiso on minor surgery 


Bup. 56 
Balem, conquest of 4 n.; and Ooimbatore—the 


Kongu oo. 133; and the Redjis — .. 138, t. 
Banváhsna, k. .. vs vu a .. 118 
Sajava Immad: Narsahhha — .. T 8, 45 
Bajava Immudi Narasinha .. 180,1" and n. 48 


Bajuve Naik 46, or Venkatappa 47; called 
' Chellappe Vira Naresithha Niiker 189—101; 
217 Nayakkan .. T .. 218 
Sijuva Narasingha, and the Pandyas 18, 16, 
38; oe Nerashtha, and the Vijayanagar 


kingdom 35, and n., 36, 220 





Sajuve Néyakkan n . 218 
dijuve Timma, and Krishya Deva Riya 
43 n; Appåji .. ae 44 


B&juvas, governors of the North 12 ana Y.; ot 
the South 13—16 ; and the Pandya, oto. 33 ; 
45; and Salakas .. 189 and n. 

salya tantra, treatise on major surgery ..  Bup. 56 

Bámagíma, in Bükaland, visited by Buddha 


E ee 


128; 177 
sainaleh, simmulye, wood oe .. 8landn. 
samina, samanes cloth from Samans, in 

Patiala . s E 98 
fama Statin, Advaitin 286 or Narahari 


Tirtha .. is . 287; 262, f., 266 
Samantapheddsha, the, and dates . 168 and n. 
Bambhütavijaya, Jaina pontiff 178, f. 
Sampat Shaniwar, wealih-giving Saturday 

F. K. 21 
Sampras&rana, in old W. Rajasthini .. .. 01 
Samprati, grandson of Atoka 173; and 

Bampadi : "S: . 115 and n. 
Bàficht Buddhist aripimei ie as .: 88 
sandai, Sk. sa:shdhá, and shandy . 198 
sandhi, euphonie combination .. Bap. 70 


Bangarna dyn., and the B&juvaa si .. 14 
Baüghapála, translator .. Sup. 88 
Banjan, tn., and the Parnis gj .. 151 
Bafjaya Belatthiputta, heretical teacher 
126; 128 n., 180 n. 

Bankaráchürya, and the higher castes 150; 
date, 238 and n; amta of Siva m 284 n. 

Bankarsvarman, of Kashmir, and the Gurjare 
kingdom ae . 159 
Sanskrit, MSS., from o. Asia 37 and n., 38; 
language, used by Jain authors 120 and n. ; 
and the Khaías 143-—145 n.; 159—101; 
105; in HAthal inscrip. 193; and Brahmani- 
cal sacred Lhterature 196; and the Bower 


MS. ., i Sup. 65, 68, 79, f. 
aanydsis, ctis " F.K. 4 
Bapådalaksha, co. in N. wW. India, and the 

Gurjaras . 22 ; 103—106 
Bariputte, disciple ‘of Bafljaya at 128 n., 130 n. 
M sharefes, money-saage 25 S 76 
Servajfia .. a H $ Ae .. 238 
Sarvajfidtma,.date of .. a os . 272 
Sarvajfidtman, author .. oe as +. 288 


sati, 101; among the Tdttiyans 137 and n.; 


and the Oanarese 140; and Saurdshtras .. 14i 
Saigdon, Sasgonge, quilts from. . we TL, 78, 27 
satik jhagré, quarrels about bonds — .. .. 101 
Batyamangalam, vil, and Vüdint&charya .. 153 


Satya Tirtha, and Ananda Tirtha is 228, 1 
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Baurüshtraa, clothiers, ete., Teluguised 138— 
143 

Báviiri sacred river — .. is F. K. 14 

eawhl, savoye, 25% proe 71, 79 and n., 80 


and n., 102 
oowa-labh, and ARM Ys 164 n. 
schisms, among the Nirgranthas, eto. e 177 


soribes, of the Bower ALS. (writers), 179, f. ; 


Sup. 46, 48 

Scythian, power, in India 122 n., 128, 123; 
peoples, Sakas.. ae m 145, f. 
s6, worshipped .. T F. K. 7 
Meornorso, walrus y s ay ve 79 
seasons á .. ae m vi .. FEK. 18 
Seet Bunder Ramessar, Ramesvarem.. 2,4 
Selencidan, and Maurya eras . 175 
,Q1ll 


Romana, w ite 

Benart ML, und abs numa Paid 18; &nd 
Buddha dates .. ye 2 . 132, 133 n, 

serbandy silk, from  sirbaadt, head-winding, 

71 and n., 73—75, 81, f., 08—100, 102, 107 
Sevappa Naik, of Tanjore .. 233 and n. 
Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indi&n Worihice, 

contd,, from Vol XXXIV p. 170, No, IV. 
John Smith  .. .. 267—3271 
Bhah&bu'ddfn Ghort and Hindustan $5 x 1 

Shahjehén, Joannes De Lact on India and, 
book-notice 230—344 
Sirah Tahmasp, ME AE the Satay? 
ve sa .. 289 


ae oe ee oe 


shahd, ahawo, banker .. 101 
Shaista Khan, Nawhb F .. 267 
195 


shandy, and shindy 
Shaonano Shao Koshano, his of Kueishuang, 
Yue-ohi title 00 ; and SáAanusáAi, Kushana 


title P js 2s .. 125 
sbisenin er -— E ice 49, f. 
She-hwang-ti, TERNERA of Assia, 172 n. 
Shem Bridges, ' Chief’ of Bengal 267, f. 
Shepherd Matt., and J. Smith .. 267 
Sheshs and earthquakes. . F. K. 12 
Sh’hu, Dánapåla ? Ps D Bup. 88 
Shiacthames, Shah Tahmasp .. .. 489 
Shibéb-ud-din Muhammad, Shahjeban .. 240 
Shih-lé-cha-to-lo, Sylhet .. si - +. 96 
shikdár, shekdare, revenue officer .. .. Bl 
shindy and shandy a .. 195 
Bhivs, g., €nd the simak). olo. .. P. EK. 8, 17 
Bhringarishi, sage yu m © FK 17 
SiddApur insorp. . .. 182 
Biddhánta, the, 129 and n., ROMS .. 176 
SiddM-stra-S&stra, Khotanese pial . . Bup. 04 


Bideabaude, Saidébád .. "m m e n 
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BüAjatu kalpa, a treatise on bitumen, .. Sup. 52 
stlavigagabAio’, word in the Rummendei ın- 
scrip. 17, and eilavigadabe — .. 18, 20 
silk, varieties of, trade in 69—T71, 74 and n., 
75, T7—-79, 8183, 97-99, 101—103, 105, 
107, f. ; weaving among the Sauráshtras 138, 
189 and n., 141 


Birhharája, k. of Lóhara, y .. 149 
simples, vegetable and mineral Sup, 8% 
simurgh, roe, rukk and Garuda 2s .. 38 
sins, and earthquakes A . KEK 12 
Bingapirin, a Brahman .. " m «+ 154 
Hii—fun, as writing material .. jx S004 
sirband!, serbandy . 7l andn. 
Strwhstava, Kiyastha sub-division .. .. 20 
Átia, images.. 237, 262, 304 
Sithtepatra, Tard "o .. 58 n. 
Stvigiri, the Polygars of us 117, f. 
Sivagrayógtn, Saiva Siddhantism teacher . 157 
hive Vakya, Saiva Siddhantist teacher .. 168 
Bivili Maran, alleged Pangyan.. k 118 and n. 
Siyhral-Mautabhartn, the, on Shahjahin 241 
and n. 
Skanda Purhra, and tho Saurdshtras .. . 141 
Skandils, president of the Council of Mathurá 
176, 177 n. 
Slave-kings of Delhi .. ES M ie oÈ 
amali-pox, - . BE la, f. 
Bmkria cult, in 8, India . 153 and n. 
Smith, Jas, and J. Smith .. .. 467 and n. 
Smith, John, an Anglo-Indian Worthy of the 
Beventeenth Oentury .. " 207—371 
Brnith, V. A, on the Rummindal insorip. 17 and 
n., 18; on the Jains, ato., 127 n. ; 175 and n. 
on Buddha’s death 132, 133 n.; and the 
Gurjaras 159 n, 160 and n, 163 n., 166, 
187n.; and dates vs ; 172 n 
snake-bipes 180; Sup. 87,1.; EK 
8, 8, 13, 23 
Bóbhans Bhatta, Advaitin,  Padmanábha 
Tirtha . ex 236; 208 
PE PODE en s © FEK IL 
Boma Sekhara, Paodya k. 21—30; and Kam- 
papa Ujayár .. y a ne .. 229 
somdya rite me m ka ,. FE.19 
Bdmidéva, Araviju chief T . +. 220 
Sources af the History of Religion, book- 
nothos 2372 
spelling, in Banskrib .. .. .. Sup. 69 
spells, Indian Buddhistio, Dháragi 37—43; 40 | 
—04; 92—96 


Spence Hardy, on the Jains .. 128 and n., 180 n. 
Speyer, and Lumbini 18 and n; and tho Mfu- 
drárákshasa 66, t. 


` 








202 INDEX 
spices, trade in .. 200. — 88 | Beli, monk e .. Sap. 88 
solknkrd; mikasi eds i, M .. 78 $vaqathu, wibjest treated in the Bower MB. . 
springs, hots v^ e œ F.K, 13,f; 16 Sup. 64 
Brevags Belgoj inscrip. .. E € . 212 Svetambara Jains 119, rise of 175, 170 and n., 
Srivasti, where Gosfla diod .. — .. .. 174 | and Digambare writers 208; Canon — .. 128 n] 
Éregikm, Bimbistra k. .. 0... . 178 | swastika, and sun worship — .. — .. F. E, 8,8 
Értharehachorüa, the, and the Gurjaras — .. 159 | Sw&t Valley, and the Gurjaraa 160, £, 183, f., 
Brikürmmm templeinsorip. .. . 484 language .. T oe T . 168 
Bringer Matha, and Vidy&ranya "T ind swords, oto., wade in — .. "2, 77, T9, 387—269 
Vidy&ankara 236 | Sylhet, Shd-K-cha-to-lo .. "E 95, t. 
&rtrangam, inecripa. eto, 7m, 18 and n., 18 Sylvain Levi, M., and Atoka dates 133 n.; dis- 
and n,, and she Muhammadans 153 and n., covered medical põhi .. Bup. 64 
1,2333 and n; and Tengaleism 155; and syntax, in Sanskrit . Sap. Tå 
Achyuta Raya 217, and Anande Tirtha .. 238 
&rf Rengendthe, g. of Madura 6, 7n., 12 
frt-Saila, Sri-Vawhnave loader ` 153, 155 | ventos, trado in : .. 98 
Brivallabha, Pipjya k, 33 n.; Rajye-Sthipend- imila, medicated olls .. ; Bup. 83 
chérya 47 n; Y&lavarman 229, £ | taba, tuke, coin worth from a half, to one 
Brivira Ramavarma k 2$ 331 n. anne  .. m Ls n 108 and n. 
stars, worshipped, oto. .. - -. F. K. 9, 20 | Talaimalai, Pájayam in Kongu.. s . 138 
Stein, Bir Aurel, and M88. from Central Asia Ta'i, Pájayam in Kongu.. : .. 183 
37, 38 n., and spells 50 n. ; and the Khasas tali bharane, family rite F. K. 33 
148; and MSB. . Bap. 64 | Telikotte, bastle . 130 n. 
stem formation, in Sanskrit Sup. 72 | talus, astragahis, knuoklebone dis Bup. 88 
BStkánadevatds, loca! deities F. E- 31 | pamalisn, Dravidian on. ..084 
whdnapatis, agenta.. . : 114 | Tambrepard, battle . 217 
Sthasirdvalioarita, a "e by ‘Fidmachandes, Tamil, oo, and Tin ali 111; Sess, 
called Parifijaparvan .. B i . 178 conquered by the Badugaa 112; pajayams 
Sthtlabhadra, 74h or Oth Jain pontiff .. 174, f. 114, 117; women, marry the Reddis 138; 
stones, and rain, oto. es Vs . .F. K. 18, f. lands, and the Vaduga caste 140 ; kings, and 
apa in which the Bower MS, was found . 180 Hinduiam 155; Buddhists, their date of 
Sudarshan, isl, and the moon F.K 6|  paddpa's death m .. 197 
Suddhodana, father of Buddha .. 188, f. T H DAmaKpü il io 
sugad, object worshipped. . F.K. 19 of MEA tbe ia: 64 
qun, worship F. K. 2, 8 and n., eclipses -8,9 .. 144—147 and n, 


Bundara Pandya, k 2 and n, 3n, 5, 34 and 


wi  .. 6 
SundarattSludaiyan “Mavalivinadartyan, oppo- 
sed Naraaa Naik sls Ce m .. $8 
Sundartévare, g. .. - . $1 
Boprebtie, peobeblg-u physisin Bup. 58 
Surat Factory and R. Hughes .. 69, 73, 75— 
19, 88, f£, 97, £, 100 and n., 102—109, 111 
'Bureivarboharyà .. 6. ws . $78 


surgery T Sup. 58 
- Burya-Vansi, sacred speing in Kolhapur. F. K. 18 
Buáruta, and the Sufrula Samkitd Sup. 65, the 
Elder, and the Younger 58 or Suérót&. — 57, 
60, 62, £, 81 
Suiruta Samia, work quoted in the Bower 
MS. 180; Sup. 53, or the Ayurséda Saura .. 


oe ae oe 


55—57, 60, 81 
Susun&gs, minister, k. .. .. 168, 170—173 
Butgonge, Ba$gfion.. oe e . 71, 82 


se 37` 
Tanjore, and Achyuta Raya 218; and the 
Obéles 232 and adc Mu EE 
or T&nisur s m ; oo .. 203 
tanba, weight .. i 106 n. 
Tanwrabhydyiha, the, and the Budrirdhshasa.. 66 
‘santras, large treatises .. Bup. 54, 57, 59 


Tenweverdhana, sage; and the Saurdshtras .. 140 
tansébs, tangeebs, cloths... "m .. 308 
tapestry .. “a gs .. 70, 100 and n. 
Teprobene, 00., . us 171 n. 
Tara, Buddhist godd; éa ‘Uspine-Vilayt 

88 and n.; Urge Taré 51 and n.; Bitáte. 

pers .. . .. T T 58 n. 
tasar, tossore silk. . x T m . 69 
Tatachiryes, family of Vadagala teachers = .. 156 
Téta Pinname, Arevidu chief... T .. 229 
Tavernier, on Bhábjábá&n 241—144 and n. 


INDEX 


Taxila, ti, home of Atrtya Bup. 54, 59 
£xa-sikka, newly oofned .. id m .. 101 
TelingAna, Kingdom vs E vs e 2 
ue et es ss. ee 258 n. 
Tellicotta, battle . an .. 259 


Telugu, agent, over Pandya chiesa 31; oo., 
and the Badugas 32, 112, £; and the Reddis, 
eto., 188 n, 139 ; visited by Ananda Tirtha 
236; inscrips. in 262, f.; generals 111; 
custome 118 ; colonists iis if 188, f. 

temples, benefited by Krishpa Déva 45 and 
n; fire-temple, moved to Navelri 151, £; 
Hindu, closed . oe D .. 18 

Cengslola, Vaishpava Midi T . 158 

Tengelaian, popular Veishnavigem, riso of 155 

and n., 156 

Cenkási, tn, oooupled by the Págdyas 81; 
chiefs of, and the Bénes 33, 84 and n. ; ‘ the 
Benares of the South,’ eto. 35 and n., 47, 

118 and n. 

Thine dish, and the swaskka F.K. 2, and 

the moon, eto., 5, 6, 8; 10, 12; bundas, eto., 


in 18—16; and the seasons, etc., 18—20 
Char&peutios . Bup. 64 
“hevenot, M. Jean d on Agri and Delhi 
"Thomae, Mr., E. and the Jains 175 n. 


Thomas, Dr. F. W., and the word wbalkkbe 17, 
20 n; and Buddha dates 133 and n; 175; B. T. 


thunder .. a sd F. R. 12 
Thuni, and Huna x vs 144 and n. 
Tilok Oband and J. Smith ws ES . 270 
Timma Raja s se .. 259 
Timmappe Naik .. 2 ais 282 n. 
tin, tyne, trade in " vs 71, £, 88 


Tinnevelly, oo,, Pandyan emgretion to 31; 33 
—À85 aod ny 47; 112; Páj]ay&ms 117, 118 
and n. and Viívanitha 134, f; and the 
Tóttyans 186; Achyuta Raya’s expedition 


to 188, 189 and ny 218; attacked .. . 281 
Tipenjem-kévils, Tottiyan wayside tombs 187 
drandás, tlerandases, archer, guard .. . 103 
sirthéba, anyatirihika, title s ei 176 n. 
Tiromala, of Vijayanagar vis . » 118 
Tirumala, Aravide chief —— .. +. 229 and n. 
Tirumelamba, queen bo Achyuta Raya, 233 n. 


Tirumslsiya, general under Achyuta Ré&ya 
100, £; 217; 229 n; 231 
Tirumalayya, son of Krishga Déva — ., 187 n. 
Tirupati, refuge of the gods of Madura. 158, £. 
Tirapesur, temple ‘i 5 58 

Tiruppenshgiju, and dier. TE of 
Achyuta Råys.. vs T 188 n., 189 n. 
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Tiruvadi, G&juva oap. 45; 180 n, 100 and n. 
batilo 318; invaded .. T .. 281 and n. 


Tiruvinaikével, inecripa, of — .. Se 238 n. 
Tissa, death of .. we e. n . M1 
tithis RT 22 $e zs e FERES 
Toleration, edicd of T ES va 190 n. 
Toreyas, Oanareae wibe.. T x 140 n. 


Tóf&yans, Telugu colonists of Kongu 135 and 
n, 186 and n, 188—140; and Tengaliaam 
156 and n, 
toys, toyes, trade in .. E .. 70 
Travancore, and the gods of Madura 153, hy 
and the Pándyas, oto., 189, 190 and n. ; and 
the Vijayanagaras ae oe s A, f. 
Travels of Petor Mundy, ., 00, 70 n, 77 n, 78n, 
tree bark, as writing material for spells.. 54 and n, 


Tribhuvana, SB. E. of Madura, and Seivism .. 118 
Trichinopoly, c., conquered 3; 119; and the 
Tótiiyans 136; Palayame 114; modern, 
and the Rejdis 188; seat ofa Muhammadan - 
governor 154; Ohdéla oap. ..232 and n. 
iripuri-paurmima day — .. ss .. FEET 
Trishanke, k. s x an » FEY 
Trivikrama Panjita, converted .. se .. 287 
Tukhéras .. x n P n 146 n. 
Tulukkezs, and Aorta Biye z .. 188 
Tuluva, dyn, and the BAjuvas lá n, 15 and 
n., 48; usurpasion os Us iie .. 220 
Tumbicheh: Néik, Pandyan feudatory, or 
Kumérelinga 189 and n., and 100 amd n. 
and Áohyute Raya  .. 218, 257 
Tunga, famous Khage character : .. 148 
Toralyür pàlayg* .. — .. — .. 114 and n., 115 
Turamaya, Poolemaios II ais E. .. 183 
Turkestan, E, exploration in 179, book from 
180; Sup. 45, 40 and n.; Ohlnesee MSS. .. 64 
Turnour, on the Mahdvattea . 174 n. 
Turushkes, and the Vijayanagara kings . 333 


tussore silk, asar, introduced into England 
60, 78 and n, 77, 81 


wbakbi, word in the Rummindel pillar insorip. 17 
«bart, an estate held on quit-rent, and 

ubaliki s v es e M 
uch-ohhulba, froo from ookrol, and ubaliki e017 
uda, water spirita .. — .. eK l4 
udara, ebdaminal complaints .. Sup. 82, 64 
Udays, k. 188, or Udayi&éva, Ud&yl last of 

the Berunsgas 107, 171 and n., 173; 174 and n. 
Udsysbhaddska, Udayibhadda.. 183; 168, 170 
Udayagiri, forð ..  .. en 45, t. 
Udaya Miriinda Varma, k, of Travancore, 

and the Pá&p]yas.. 189, 190 and n, %81-and n. 


` 
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Udayana, k. of Vatsa, contemporary of Mahå- 


vira, obo. es . , 151 and n., 122 
Udayar, and Pélygar ià - ES 114 n. 
Udaysrs, as rulers in B. Indis .. 8 end n.—10, 12 


Ud&yibhadda, Udayabheddaks, k. ..  .. 188 
Udayin, Udayibhadra, k. of Magadha 188 nm., 

and Páfeliputre ys .. 1978, 174 and n. 
Ujipi 8. O&hara dist, and Ananda Tirtha 

" 235—237 

Udtt Singh, Indian painter 1. 184 

Udyana, co., and birch bark 179; Bup. 45 

Ujjayint, and the Jains .. — .. 121, 123, 135 


umbali, Kanarese, a rent free ane and 
ubaliko . oe ed 1M 

Ummathtr, Mywore Btato 3 $5 pn 

Uplli, and Buddha, and Mahavira 128 and n., 


177 

Upéndrs Tirtha .. x . 337 

Uratytir, under the Cholas 13 n. 

Urassa, modern Hasara dist. . . 144 
Ukenas, founder of the ORNA sibool; 

Bup. 58 

Usan Camano, Usün Hasan .. 239 

Uvterakuros, Attacore .. 144, 149 
Uttara Tantra, second part of tho Sugruia 

Sanhita Sup. 56, f. 


Usto Hasan, Usean Cassano, and other names, 
Turkish ruler of Persia 230 


Vioh, Vedio goddess of speech. , 


03 n. 
Vadagalaism, orthodox form of Vaishgavaism. 156 
vadona-pralépa, Rt ent Bup. 81 
Vádirája, author ; , 212 
Vadugss, immigrants inte Kongu oo.. 135, 140- 
Viadvali, writer, and the Néventfaka ..Bup. 58, 70 


Vágbhaje L, author of the Aahibiga Save 


graha Sup. 03 
Vagbhata II, end the Ashjaago Hiidaya Sup. 63 
Vairoo&na, Buddha 5f 50, f. 


Valehgavaism &rt,in B, India 153 and n. f, 

and Tengalaam 155 and the oles 150 
n; and Jaina faith .. 158 

Vaiyappa Atyakaral, Vijayanagara vioeroy 
218 and n, 

skjikarana, subject treated in the Bower MS. 
Sup. 81 
40—42, 53, f. 
176, f. 
. 1859 
1. 0243 


Vajrapém, name in à Dhârant . 
Valabhi, Council .. si 
Valabhi princes, and the Gurjarus 
Valentyn, Dutch writer, or ShAhjéhan 
valkal, BK., the bark of a tree . 54 n. 
Vallabha—Amoghavarsha x . $01 
Vallabha Déva, akas Ate Vira Rima, Papaya 

k. -* ae ee oe of ** oF 34 


Vánada Raya, Pandya k. ..218 and n, 

Vanads Réyars, Banas 32, and the Págdyas 33 
‘and n, in Madura dist, 4" ; 220; 232 

Vanagopédi, on the B. Penner riv., and the 


Banas "m e .. 82 
Vexekirusilyan, Raj, and th Chae. 23, f. 
Vanas, Bánas 33, insoripa. of .. - .. 88 
Vaogastna, medical writer . .Bup. 68, f., 61, 68 
Varadécharyu, Naintr Áohárya.. 165m., 150 n. 
Var&hamihire, his mention of the Khaáas 147, 

: ie 148 and n. 
Varerud  .. ci 174 
Vardhamána, euthor A 208, 211, £ 
Våriaganya, k. 17% n; or Vårshagiyya (Agniíar- 

måyana) 1évara K rishpe m 211 
Vásishke, Kusana k. ..Bup. 65 n. 
Yaáómitza, monk . Bup. 88 


vasi-Eorma, on enemas. I Bup. 83 
Vasudêva, birth of, or Párpapra]fis 255 or 


Ananda Tirthe . 286, 265 
Vaeu-divddari rito... . F.K. 19 
Vateardja, k, w% .. 162 
Vavágá kalpa, «nd grades x Sup. 62 


Vayu Puràza, the, and the date of Mahfvira.. 167 
Vayu, of whom Anande Tíriha isan amia — .. 204 

Védantéchirya, Srt-Vaiahpa leader 158, 
155 and n. 

Vedantadttika, a achismatic teacher, Vonka- 
pandtharys - 3 .. 288 
Vedas, sto., and Baiva-Biddh&ntism st 157, f. 
velvet, trade in  .. " ša " .. 70 
Vénkepadri, Áravidu chief .. $10, 130 and n. 
Voukabtenétharya, V&d&ntadAéika . 283 
Venkateppa, viceroy of Madura . 6, f. 
Vénu Udaya, Kavundan of Kükarüdi . . 184 
verba, Sanskrit, . .Bup. 65 n., 68, 71 
vermilion trade in.. ,..- 73 

vernaoulers, odem Indo- even: ioni iho 

Apabhramgs, eto. 21—33; 183, f, 336 ; 
214 ; 351 

Veosáh, tn., and Stba 127 ; Ind Buddhist Coun- 
oil T yi 2 i ^» 168 
Votá, g. .. v e RR M 

Vetore, Bávantwádi State, has caraio ponds, 
¥ K. 13 


Vicoroys of ube South during Aohyuis's rulo.. 318 


Viokers, J. E. I. Oo.'s servant .. ^ . 209 
Vidyiranya, and Vijayanagar 6,233 ; and the 
Smarts cult 158; death of 1561; and the 
Advaita sohool . . ven Nya . 333 
Vidyliankers, and Ananda ‘Tithe ,.236 and n. 
wigada, and silbeigadabki.. — .. ix oux 9 
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vigaiabAt, word in the Rummindei piller ins- 


onp., suggested interpretations of, eto. .17, f. 
Vijaya, k. .. -.. D ay .. . 171 
vijayddashne day, F.K. 7 

238 n. 


Vijaysgendagbptla, his copperplate grant 
Vijayanagar, riso of 3,—5; and Vidydranya 
0,233; conquests of 6 and n. ; 7 and n. ; rule 
over Madura 8 and n.; 28, effecta of 111, f. ; in- 
worips. 0 n. ; and Ceylon 11 ; and the Sijuvas 
12, 14 and m, 35 and n.; 33 and n.; and 
the Pandavas 27, 34, 45, f.; and Narese 
Nik, etc., 43 and n, 44; and civilisation in 
8, India 48; and Kongu 134; and the Tôtti- 
yans 187; and tbe Saurdshtras 138,1.; ocon- 
quest of S. India 158 and n., poliey 158; 
187 and n.; and Achyuta Riya 188, 190 n., 
191; and the Nüyars etc.,-of Travancore 217 
and n., 218; and the Deocan 280 and n. ; city, 

253, f., and Viiwaniths, 256—250 


Vifayeretns, k. .. zs ae ex .. 120 

Vikrama, P&piya k. 34; 119, f.; 136, 
181; 175 

Vikrama ore 119, 121—143, 125 


VikramAditya, k. of Ujjayint 120—122 n. ; 
and Babrém Gor 129; Chandra Gupte. 


138; 238 

Vimal&ditya, k., and Aditya .. 238 
"Vimalésur, demon, ka . F.K. 14 
Vincent, Mats, chief at Késtm bdsdér .. #71 
Vindhyavss, k.. 172 n. 
Vindhyan hills, N. boundary of Vilayanauas . 230 
“Vira, ke — 175—177 n. 
"Vire ere $5 S m . 119 
Vire Belláls, III k. 2; 8; IV .. ee ve- 8 
Viranaka, tn., and the Khatas .. 149 


Vira Narasihha, Busbel Rao, son of Narasa 
Naik 48, 45, 46 n., 47 ; or Chellappa, and 


Achyuta Rays 189 and n., 190 n. ; .. . 229 
Vire Pandya k., and Tire Pánjya 2 end n., 3 

and n, 6, 31; dates 34 ; 255, 260 
Vire Pándys Máryavarman, 1 . 35n. 


Vira É^khara Chola, ousted Chandra Stchara 
30, 23%, 253 


Virup&ksha, Vijayanagara k. 8 and n., 9, 
insoripa, 11 n. ; and the Bájuvas, eto. 18, 14 


n., 15 

Virupama, Udayér chief vs +. 8 8nd n, 11 
Vií&khadatta, author of the Mudrirabshasa 

i 064—608 


? 


visurpo, subject treated in the Bower MBS. 
Bup. 64 


Visbyu, g, and Garuda 88; and Wáman, F. K. 


0; 11 
Vishnumaügala and Ananda Tirtha .. .. 237 
Vishnuverdhans, E. Chalukya k, .. Sup. 58 


Viahvámitre, reputed brother of Susruta Sup. 


60; 79 
Viahvamitra, sage .. xe - . F.K.'0 
Vi&ishthádvaita philosophy of Raminuja .. -283 
ViávanAtha, g. . 35 f., 103 and n. 


Visvandtha Nüik, founder of the Naik dyn! of 
Madura 14, f; and the Pándyas 28—30; a 
Baduga 113 n.— 118 ; 134, f, ; 189 n., history 
of 101; 329, 231, f.; his punitive expedition 
against Nigama Naik 258, his defence of 
254; elevated to the throne 255, double 
coronation 959—338, date, eto. .. 280, £ 

Vishala, viceroy of Travancore 230 n.,—232 
and n., ar .. 260 

vocal bases, in Old Ww. Rajasthani. 181—183 ; 213 

volos, in Sanskrit grammar — .. e Sup. 72 

vowels, single, in Old W. Bajasthant 55—60 ; 
in contact 60—69% ; in Sanskrit - Bup. 68, f, 

Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, founded the Barhas- 


patya School .. S" Sup. 58 
Pris ya, aphrodisiacs T x Bup. 83 
Vyf&ghramukha, Chépa ruler, ‘of Bhinm4l 

133, 163 n. 
Vydea, Rishi, visited by Ananda Tirtha.. 628, f. 
Waghya, dedicated boys .. F. K. 22 
walrus, teeth, seamorse .. 2s .. "73 
Waman, fifth incarnation of Vishnu « F.K. 91 
wdnan divddashi day a 7 S0 ER. 
Wang Hieun Tr, Chinese invader v .. 96 
Wérangal, c, Afusalman conques$ of 2; 6; 
and Achyuta Raya . s +. 188 
Waseif, writer, and Malik Küfür ^ 5 duda s 


indstudevatdés, grikadevotás, house deities. F. K. 21 


wata-paurnima day, 2 . . F.K. 7,8 
Walters, and th» Rummendei insorip.. ..19n. 
Weber, M., and dates 120 n. ; M8. -. Bup. 46 
wells " . os ..F. K. 18, f. 
Wheeler, Mr. Talboys, dis of Tke History of 
India ve ET 241 and n., 244 


widows, remarriage of, among the Tóttyans 
137; and the Reddis 138; and the Apuppans 
140; F. K. 8, 11 


Willowby, Mr and R. Hughes .. — ..  .. lll 
Windisch, and the word Lwsméni e 18 n. 
Winter, Sir Ed., at Fort B. Gearge .. — .. 287 
witeherafhb o .. .. a . REO 


206 


women, ceremonies for .. . 
Xandramas, Agrammes, k. of Magadha.. 187 n. 


Y., character in the Bower MS, various farms 


of Bup. 47— 49, illustrated 50 and n.—52 
Yadavas of Dévagiri T - T . 258 
yaksas, in spells .. 51, 58 and n- 
Yakshavarman, author .. 205—208, 211 


INDEX 


..F. K. 18, f, | Yasemitrd, Yaéonitra supposed soribe of the 


Bower MB. ae s ET 180 ; Bup. 46 
youdgd, gruels — .. vs T€ -»  Bup.81 


Maeda jg) v^ ess aa TBE 
Young, Robt, with R. Hughes in Patna 


-69 and n., 76, 82, f.; 104, 108, f, 111 
Yuan Chwang, mentions Bylhet m . 90 


xefec, conyes, a kind of cloth, trade in ..98, f. 
Zoroeatzians, Persian, leave their early home, 151, f. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE BOWER MANUSCBIPT. 


None of the seven Parts of the Bower Manuscript is dated, Nevertheless it 1s possible from 
Ta paheograpliüc conditions'* to determine the date of the manuscript within comparatively 
very narrow limita, In doing so two preliminary points must be taken into consideration, 

In the first place, the Bower manuscript. though: recovered from Eastern Turkestan, ís 
essentially a product of north-western India, It is written on birch-bark, The use of that 
bark, as a writing material, was according to all available evidence, limited to north-western 
India” In Eastern Turkestan, whence the Bower Manuscript has come, the birch which 
ylelds the writing bark does not appear to grow at all. With a very few exceptions, all the 
manuscript books, discovered in Eastern Turkestan in the course of many recent explozations 
of its ancient ruined sites, are written on varlous kinds of paper, Those few birch-bark 
manuscript books, whick are known to have been discovered in that country, are the Bower 
Manuscript, the Dutreuil de Rhins Manuscript, a manuscript found by Mr. Bartus, a member 
of Professor Grünwedel's expedition, and a manuscript found by Sir A, Stein. The Dutreuil 
de Rhins Manuscript was said to come from the sacred cave on the Góérihga hill near 
Khotan; but the story of the native finders has been fully expoeed by Sir A. Stein who 
examined the cave in the course of his first expedition in 1900-179 Nothing is really known 
of the find-place of that manuscript. The Bartus Manuscript was found in the course of, 
Professor Grünwedel's expedition in 1902-3, in one of the rock-cut caves, close to the Ming-oi 
of Qixil to the west of Kuchar, s little higher up the river Mozart then the Misg-oi of Qum 
T'nrá (see the Sketch Map). The Stein Manuscriptis a recent discovery. It was excavated 
by Sir A, Stein in the courso of his second expedition, 1906-8 in Khadalik, a site north-east 
of Domoko,’ which was abandoned probably in the second half of the eighth century A.D. 
‘As to tho Bower Manuscript, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the story of its having 
been found in one of the ruined stüpas of Qum Tura, near Kuchar (see Chapter I, pp. x! ff). 
AN these birch-bark manuscripts must have been written by Buddhist pilgrims, or immigrants, 
from north-western India, Most of them probably were written by .them in their original 
home, in Kashmir or Udy&na, and imported into their new settlements. The Bower Manuscript, 
on the other hand, as has been shown in Chapter II (p. xx), and Chapter III (pp. xviii ff. 

D An esey on the date of the Bower Manuscript was published by me in tho Journal, As. Soc. Beng 
VoL L3 LX MEDI Part L It was reprinted, with addiHons, in the Indian Aniiquary, V Vol. [XXL pp. d 28 
f. date assigned to the Bower Manuscript In that casoy was the middle of tbe Afth 
In is meantime, much hew fnformation Ims become araflable, necessitating a fresh consideration ott the 
whale problem. The resültisthnt there now appear good reasons for ante-dating the manuseript by, 
abont three-quarters of a century, 

: Tt Ses my y pep sper on “ Palm-leaf, Paper, and Birch-bark ” in the Journal, As, Soc. Bengo, Vol, LXIX 
i200) Part I, pp. 32 ff. 

T This remark refers to manuscript books only. Letters and documen Seen en Oe d s 
found written also on wood, leather, alc, and other materials, but birch- never been found in 
use for such non-literary purposes ; nor, I may add, patorleaf. 

T! Sec his Ancient Khotan, Vol, I, pp. 185 ff. 

Mero Mainiin accoa to Dr. AL von Le Coq’s information, formed part of « lib 

were f 


Eier arenis dia of incrosted in a mass of ms mud, Some of its follos have bzen 
Gupta characters, closely resembling those of the Bower Manuscript In another ' 


and show writin 
per of the os Qui fing E In a cave temple ET wore found, more or less fragmentary, which 
psalm-eaves, This circumstance is 0 cru interest because manuscripts written on 
pellat, in in this case of the Corypha wmbracwlifera Rd ie tas Note on Palo-leaf, , 
Gnd Birelrbark, in the Journal, As. So. Beng, Vol LXIX, Part I, pj. 33 f.) aro of distinctly" Indian 
iens aes and thus corroborate the dua Tandhan character bireh-hark manuscripts. 
fragments of a palm-tloaf man t, which appsrentiy aaar from the Quilus Urda Stipe 
(seo Chapter $) a6 described by by më in tho same Journal, Vol.. Levi puto Part I, pp. 213 ff. The 
manuscript, w b sos dn. Pigs Gand Jof Chapter TE WM founds the seme cave temple of Qixi? 
Min g-ol, but is written on 
Ti On this alte, sec Sir A. Stoin’s Ancient Khotan, Voll; pp. 454, 458 ff, 468; also his p 
Coote a tour 190641908 in tho Grographioal Journa} for July and Septembor 1909 
P 
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xxxv #.), in all probability was written by them, in their new settlement, on birch-bark 
broughi with them from their original home. But that, though written probably in Eastern 
Turkestan, their writers certainly were natives of north-western India, is proved by the 
occurrence in Parts I-III of a particular form of the letter y, hereafter called the "new. 
form," which, as will be shown in the sequel, originated in north-western Indie, and which, 
as proved by the Weber Manuscripts and all other ancient paper manuscripts discovered in 
Eastern Turkestan, was never in use in the latter country.” 

In the second place, the Bower Manuscript, as shown in Chapter III, p. xxviii is the work ofi 
four distinct scribes, who wrote Parts I-III, Part IV, Parts V and VII, and Part VI respec- 
tively. The scribe who wrole the second portion (Part IV) commenced his writing on the 
reverse page of the lost leaf of the first portion (Parts I-III), while the scribe who wrote the 
third portion (Parts V and VII) inscribed a remark on either of the two olher portions. 
‘This circumstance proves that these three portions of the Bower Manuscript are practically 
contemporary Writings. It is obvious that the production of Part IV cannot be earlier in 
date than the production of Parts I-III; and it ts equally obvious that to the writer of 
Parts V and VII, both Part IV and Parts I-III were accessible. As to-the fourth portion 
(Part VI), it is written for the benefit of the same person (YaíÓmitra) as the beneficiary of. 
Part VIL From the co-ordination of these facts it follows that the production of these four 
portions of the Bower Manuscript must be compassed by the space of about one generation, 
Now, as may be seen from Table II, Treverses 13-15, and as will be explained in the sequel, 
the writer of Parts I-III makes use, though sparingly, of the "new form” of the letter y, 
while the writers of Part, IV-VII employ the “old form” exclusively, It follows hence that 
the production of the Bower Manuscript must be referred to the very point of time when the 
“new form” of y was beginning to come into fashion in north-western India, that is, to the 
time when it was being adopted by some scribes, while it was still avoided by others. 

The salient point, then, of the enquiry is to determine the epoch of the introdaction of. 
the "new form” of y into the scribal usage of north-western India, whence the writers of 
the Bower Manuscript must have come, The determination of that point determines the 
date of the production of the Bower Manuscript within very narrow limits, practically within 
the space of about one generation. 

Fig. 19 illustrates the gradual development of the character for y. Its original form 
in the Atoka period, was a perpendicular stroke set on a Big. 19. 
segment, or lcss commonly on two segments, of a circle, cii 
asin (a) and (b) respectively.” Later, in the Indo- b » cu 4 ay 
Beythic period, the right side began to be straightened 
and angularised while the left side began io take the QU qiy Gv dt 
form of a curl, which might turn either to.the right, as — f 2 k i 
shown in (c), or to the left as in (e). Tho former is Developmentzof ths Ictter 9.- 
found, almost exclusively, in epigraphic and numismatic records ;’! tho latter is preferred in 
manuscripts (see Table I), The base line might be straight, asin (c), or bent angularly, 
asin (b). At this time it required two movements of the hand to write the character: ono 
from tbe top of the medial line downwards, and towards the left, in order to write the curled 
portion of the character; the other, from the base of the medial line towards tlie right, in 
erder to write its anguler portion. About the same timo the habit arose of joining the end 
of the curl with the base line, so as to form a loop, as shown in (f); and gradually the 
point of junction was moved to the right, so as to colncide with the point of junction of the 
left and right portiens of the character, as shown in (g) and (k). When this stage—a 

™ The forms of », which, in two varicties of script, were peculiar to Eastern Turkestan, are shown in. 
Fig. 15, and explained in Chapter III, p. xxxii. 
" Tho latter form may be seen in tho Radhia and Mathia Inscriptions Ep. Inday Vor Il, p.245. 


n E MR cut may be seen In the Faridpur land-grants, Ind. dnt 
Wok XXXIX (1910) p.193, Plates I-L 
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morely transitional stage, as we shall see presently,—was reached, the character would be 
written with a single novement of the hand, Beginning with the top of the medial straight 
line, the hand moved dewn to the base line, then upward and leftward, round the loop, back 
to the point of junction, and finally onward to the angle on the right, But it soon began 
to be observed that the letter could be written with greater speed, and with more economy 
of effort, if the downward movement of the hand was carried ab once to the loop on the 
left without touching the base line at all. This slight change produced what is practically 
the, modern form, as shown in (i) and (k). Thos, there were now three forms: the old, 
tka transitional, and the modern. The old form persisted in the Gupta script 
of the southern area, The transitional form arose in the norbhern area about the 
middle ef the feurth century A.D, and disappeared about tho end of the sixth century. 
The modern form arese practically at the same time as the transitional form; but it gradu- 
a™y extruded the latter; and it persists to the present day in the slightly mov ified Nágari 
form of the letter which only projects the perpendicular below the base line. 

The transitional and modsrn forma, or, to use an inclusive and more convenient term, 
tke “new form” of y was, so to speak, invented in the western portion of the northern area. 
‘Thence it gradually spread over the eastern portion. This may be seen clearly from the 
epigraphic records of the Gupta period, See Fig. 20. Fig. 20. 

Ji first appears in the year 372 A, D. in the stone 

pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhbana at Bijayagadh & eJ 8t al a 
(Long. 77° 20), in írégó, (a) (F.GI, No. 59, p. 7 : Pl * 
232, Plate xxxvi C, 1. 4), and abont 400 A.D. in the 
rock inscription at Tus&m (Long. 76^ 0’), in góga(b), (F.GL, No. 67, p. 269, Plate xe, 1. 3) 
The boundary of the two areas, as previously stated (Chap. III, p. xxvii), is E. Long 
8.9. In the eastern ares the new form makes its first appearance in the stone inscription 
of iévaravarman at Jaunpur (Long. 82° 43’), in anvavdyé (c), (F.GI., No. 51, p. 228, 
Pate xxrll A, 1 2). Unfortunately this inscription is mutilated, and its date, if there was 
ary, is lost; but it belopgs to the middle of the sixth century. The first dated inscription 
in which the new form is found, is that of Mahán&man, in 588 A.D, at Bódhg&yá 
(Long. 85° 2). Hore both new forms, the transitional and modern, occur numerously; e.g. 
tke former (d) in yukta, the letter (e) in yéua, (F.GI. No. 71, p. 274, Plate xliA, 1. 1). 

For writing the single y, the new form appears to have come into use about the middle 
of the fourth century, but for the subscript y, as the second part of a compound letter, it 
was in use about three centuries earlier, from the beginning of the Indo. Fig. 21. 
S»ythie period, See Figure 21. An example of the transitional form (a) of d d 
tke subscript y, from a Kushana inscription, is shown in plate III, line 42, 

No. 3, of Bühler's Indian Palaography (in the Encyclopadia of Indo-Aryan 

Research), Examples of the modern form of the subscript y (b) occur Subscript ya, 
xamerously ; ¢.g., in Kanishka's inscription of his seventh year, i.e., in the year 51 B.C. in 
tke Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. I, p. 391, No. XIX. It can hardly be doubted but that it was 
tke economy of time and effort in writing the new form of y, which led to its adoption in 


First appearance of the new form, 


tke case of the subscript y. But in the case of the single y, Fig. 22. 

there operated an additional reason. This is brought out very p< a uU 
strikingly by a certain circumstance in the use of the new a be 
Yorm in the Bower Manuscript. This is the circumstance that Fa dir 

ir writing the syllables yê, yai, yd, yau, the new form of y is c d a vd 


employed whenever the vowel (6, ai, 6, au) is made with a *ocaltc superior and latera? 

Ateral stroko, but the old form is used when the vowel is made strokes, 

with a superior stroke. Thesa vowels, namely, are indicated by attaching to the head of the 
9 In the second line of the accompanying Plate, 1t is also shown in Buhler's Indian Paleography, 

Piste III, t 41,No. S.—As to the Eushans dates, I follow Dr. Fleet's theory, which I now belove to be 

CE OO a re a ee being dates of tho so-called Savhvat Ere, 
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consonant a certain number of slightly curved strokes, see Figure 22. These strokes may he 
made in two ways: either they may slant from ahove downward to the top of the perpendi- 
cular line, as in lô (a), or they may run laterally, levol with the top, as in 16 (b) It will be 
soen at once that if the lateral stroke was used with the old three-pronged form of y, its 
attachment to the top of the medial or tha right prong was likely to interfere with the left 
prong, and thus to-obscure the true form and meaning of the syllable (see Figure 23 e). It 
was to obviate this inconvenience that the fashion arose to write tho syllable with the new | 
form of y, whenever the lateral stroke was used, as in yé (e) and yé (f), but to retain its old 
form, whenever the superior stroke was employed as in yê (c) and yd (d). This rule is 
invariably observed by the scribe of the first portion (parts I-III) of the Bower Manuscript. 
The scribes of the secoud portion (Part IV) and of the third and fourth portions (Parts 
V-VII) never use the lateral stroke, and accordingly they alsa never use the new ferm of y. 

The subjoined Table exhibits all the occurrences of the letter y in the first portion of 
the Bower Manuscript — 








OOLUMN. | L IL | UL VIL VIL IX. 
Total DETAILS DETAILS 
Parts 7 old Total Total R METTIOWAL.||, Total MODERN. 
* 0 Dro D m 
new. rex gau TEV Oe Yh vet, ys, 
I -æ | ITP 148 9 1| 1] of of} o 
It - -, 1,852 900 i2T R117] ol 4i 0 
n Pu T9 es 8 ł; 1] 0] of o 
To - =] LEII 1170| 142129 $$|19] 0| 4j 0 
oss 441 
1,028 „588 


In Parts I-III the consonant y, old or new, and in combination with any vowel, occurs 
altogether 1, 511 times (col I). In 1, 170 cases (col, II) the old form is used, and in 441 
cases (col. V), the new form (transitional or modern). In the 1,170 cases of the old form, 
any vowel combination (exo. you) occurs (yo, yâ, yi, yi, yu, yd, yê, gai, y6}. Among them 
the combination with the vowels é, ai, 6, occurs 142 times (col, III, and detailed in col. IV}, 
and in all these 142 cases the vowel is made with the superier stroke. On the other hand, . 
in the 441 cases o£ the new form (col. V), the only vowel combinations which occur are those 
with 4, ai, ô, and as; and in all those 441 cases the vowel is made with the lateral stroke. 
The total number of the combination of the vowels é, ai, ô, aw with the consonant y is (142 
plus 441, or) 583 (col, III), and that number is so large that it is out of the question to 
abtribute to mere accident the clean distributien of the superior and lateral strokes between 
the old and new forms of y respectively: tt can have been made only of set purpose, And 
if it is so mado, the explanation of its reason, aboro given, appears to be the most probable. 
But whatever be the true explanation, the fact of the clean distribution is indisputable; and 
so is the other fact that the new form (transitional and modern) never occurs except in com- 
bination with the vowols ô, ai, ô, au, . 

Turning now to the evidence of the dated, or practically dated, records of the Gupta 
period in north-western Indis, they show that the two facts, just mentioned, occus, in 
conj unction, only in the earliest portion of that period, that is, before 400 A.D, It is this 
circumstance which enables us to determine, to a degree of close approximation, the date of 
the writing of the Bower Manuscript. The following is a list of the inscriptions which, for 
the present purpose, come into consideration, 

(1) 372 A.D. a calligraphic stone inscription of Vishnuvardhana, at Bijayagadh, Long. 
77 20 (F.GL, No. 59, p. 252, Plate xxxviC). In several ways this is an instructive record. 
The total of the cases of y with any vowel (¢.g., yalah, parovdyém, y&pó, etc.) is eleven. 
Among them there are two cases of y? and one of yd (Fig. 23). All three are made with 
the lateral stroke; but yô (a), in éréyé, line 4, is made with the modern form, while y# (b) 
in dMéyéna, l, 3, and vriddkey3, L 4, shows the transitional form, In Gupte inscriptions, as 
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a rule, the lateral stroke is made with a comparatively straight line, while the superior 
stroke has a more decided curvature, In the present inscrip- Fig. 23, 

tion, however, which is writtenin a particularly ornate style, d Q e 
the lateral stroke, also, is given a distinct curvature, This 

is seen most strikingly in the sandhi-syllable mé (o), in a 
m=étasyam, 1. 2. Per comira, wo have a good example of the 

superior stroke in the syllable aéé (d), in vihféshm, 1, 1, 

Respecting the inconvenience of using the lateral stroke in d s 
conjunction with the old form of y, we have a very good Forms of yê and y6 in 372 A.D, 
illustration in another, equally early, though undated, Inscription at the same place Bijayagadh 
(F.GL, No. 58, p. 251, Plate xxxviB). Here the syllable yax (e), in yaxdAéya, 1. 1, is 
made, on the left side, with the lateral stroke, curved exactly as in the syllable mê (o), 
above noticed, the effect being that the form of y.is quite obscured through the interference 
of the lateral stroke of the vowel aw above it; in fact, it would seem that the form of Y, 
intended by the epgraver of the record, was the old rather than the new. It was, no doubt, 
this Kind of interference, which, as previonaly explained, led to the rule to use the superior 
stroke with the old form, but the lateral stroke with the now (transitional or modern) form. 
-But'at this time we seem to sce the rule still ‘‘in the making." 

(2) About 400 A.D., a rock inscription at Tusüm, Long. 76°0', (F.GI. No.67, p. 269, 
Plate x14). Here the total of y is seven; and yó occurs twice (Fig. 24); Fig, 24, 
pace in yóga, (a) line 3, with the new (transitional) form and the lateral e a 
stroke and again in pádópasó, (b) ;1. 6, with the old form and the superior À 
atroke. In this oase, the observance of tho distributivo rule is clearly pon” oe 94 god ys. 
marked. " about 400 A.D. 

(3) 425 A.D., a cave inscription (calligraphic) at Udayagiri, Long. 77° 50' (F.GI. 
No. 61, p 258, Plate xxxvii A). Here the total of y is eleven, Combinations Pig. 45. 
with the vowels 4, ai, 6, ax do not occur, But once the new (transitional) form 
3ocurs in the syllable ya (Fig. 25), in anvaya, 1, 4, Showing that hy this time 
shat form was no longer limited $o the combination of y with those vowels, 

(4) 454 AD, a stone image inscription (cursive) at Mathurá, Long. 77? 43’ (#'.GI, No, 
53, p. 262, Plate xxxixA). The total of y is eight, Each, yê Fig. 26. 
and yé (Fig. 26 a and b), occurs once in dptayé, l 2, and - 
xigójya, L 4, made with the old form and the superior stroke, €JJ CÙ 
But here, again, the new (transitional) form (c) occurs once a b e 
with the vowel a in yad, line 2. ; Foms of 94, »6, pa in 454 A.D- 

In the two preceding records™ the eppearance of the new. form, outside the range ofi 
she vowels 8, ai, 6, av, is exceptional, and perhaps not altogether above suspicion, In the 
following case it is quite plain and certain, 

(5) 465 A.D., a copper-plate inscription (cureive) of Skandagupta, at Indór, Long, 78° 
18’ (F.GI. No. 16, p. 68, Plate ixB). The total number of y is twenty-five. Among them 
the new(transitional) form occurs five times (Fig. 27) ; quite plainly in sthiréyé, 1. 9, ana 
more oF less clearly in vijaya, 1 3, prayachokhati,1, 8, c Fig. 27, 
dáyem, 1. 11, and vriddhay4, 1. 4, Here we have the new form : 
aot only witht ya and yå (a), bub in the case of vriddkoyà efi QU ott 
(b), even with the superior stroke of the vowel ê. Onthe « b . at 
other hand, the old form occurs once (c) with the superior Forms of »4, 94, ya in 465 A.D. 
stroke of à in vriddhayé, 1. 8, and four times (d) with the superior stroke of ô in rdsdyaniysd, 
~ 6, spaydjya, I, 7, yôga, 1. 9, and yd, 1. 11. Thus in criddWay$ we have, contrary to the 
»riginal rule, the superior stroke of the vowel written either way, with the new form in 
— & There are two other dated inscriptions, the stono pillar inscription of 413 A.D. at Bild, Long. 


ng. 
% 16' (F.GI. No. 10, p 42), and the Jain inscription at rå, Long. 77° 43' (Hj, Ind, Vol. IP, p. 
310; No, xxxix) ; but neither presents sny instance of the nor form, rE 
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line 4, and with the old form in line 8. Clearly, at this time, the original -rule, governing 
the use of the new form, had become entirely obsolete, It might ba used, at pleasure, in 
combination with any vowel, and in combination with either of the two kinds of stroke. 

(6) 482-533 A.D, This period of about fifty years includes a group of similarly worded 
oopper-plste inscriptions (cursive), which all eome from the same neighbourhood, near the 
boundary of the eastern area; viz, from Khôh, Long. 80° 51', dated 482, 496, 516, 528, and 
533 A.D, (F.GI, Nos. 22, 25, 27-31, pp. 100 ff.), from Kürttalüi Long. 80° 46', dated 493 
‘A.D, (F. GI. No. 26, p. 117), and from Mejhgawath, Long. 80°47’, dated 510 A.D. (F.GI. 
No. 23, p. 106). At this time and place the new form, both transitional and modern, is 
found in not Infrequent use (35 times in a total Fig. 28 
of 256 y, or upwards of 13/5 per cent.) ixrespec- Ei 
tive of any rule, Thus we have the transitional nd di LÀ dj 
form with ga in jayasvámi (a), 1, 3, jaya and 


déya,l 5 yathaisha,l 7 (F.GI. p. 118), and à 
gathaisha, 1, 6, gat (b), L 16, gadá, 1. 19 (F.GT. > d E. ofi 
pp. 122-3); again with yâ in pallikágád, }. 6, P h h 
»ígd, L 11, protyáyd, 1, 12 (F.GI. p. 118), and 

vidhêyâk 1. 12, pratydyd, 1, 13, vishthayén, 1, 20, x d e ay X 
gávat (c), 1 26 (F.GI. pp. 122-3); and pratydyag 

(4), L 20 (F.GI. p. 127); and mayâ, 1. 11 Porm 0b 94 gure: der A 
(F.GI, p. 131); again with yw in yxkta (e), 1, 15 (F.GI. p. 122)" So also the old and new 
forms are used promiscuously with the superior stroke. "Thus we have tranmtional yê in 
vriddAdyé, 1, 17 (F.GI. p. 118), i 8 (ib. y. 122), 1. 7 (ib. p. 107), Wpayét (f), L 14, 
prayêra, 1. 17 (F.GI. p. 122); and modern yê in pásígé, 1, 17, yê (g), L 18 (F.GI. p. 108), l 
two good and clear examples, On the other hand, we hare ola yê in sé, L 10, payêt, L 12, 
proyéna (A), 1, 16 (F.GI. pp. 118-9) oriddhayé, 1. 14, yê, L 18, lópayét, L 21 (FGI. p. 
127), L 2 (ib, p. 133). Again, we have transitional yd in ohkréyé (i), L 15 (F.GI. p. 119), 
L 16 (k, ib, p. 122) ; and modern y6 in ohhréyé (1), 1. 14, y6,1. 16 (F.GI, p. 108), two good 
cxamples; but old yé in pratyagó (m) 1. 9, y6, L 20 (F.GI, pp. 118-9) a&vagó, 1. 10, ahayô 
]. 18 (F.GI. p. 108); någayôk L 12, pratyayô, l. 17, chhrágà, 1, 23, $6, 1. 28 (F.GI. pp, 
127-8) ; chhrégó (a), L 5, 94,1, 9 (F.GI. pp. 133-4), all: good. exar cles. And, again, the 
new form is found, used at pleasure, with the lateral or the supezior strgke. Thus, the 
transitional yé with the lateral stroke occurs in sy4yéna (o), L 13, 94,1. 16, Hot with the 
superior stroke in pratyayé (p), L 9 (F.GI, pp. 136-7). 

(7) 530-633 A, D., the famous group of calligraphic stone inscriptions of Yasédharman, 

at Mandasór, Long. 75° 8' (F.GI., Nos. 33, 34, 35, pp. 142 ff, Plates xxiB, C, and xxii), 
[These records further exemplify, in the interior of the western area, the use of the new form 
iu combination with the superior and lateral strokes. In bhiraydyéna (Fig. 29a), L 8 (à. 
p. 153, P1, xxii), we haye the two kinds of stroke aide Fig. 29. 

by side, the superior stroke in yô with the old form, T 

and the lateral stroke in yê with the new (transl- 3 

tional) form, Again in the phrase avajiayd yd, L 4, a 
` which occurs in duplicate (Ib., pp. 146 and 149), we da 
have, in one copy (b), the two forms of y side by 8 aK i 
side, the old in yê and the new (transitional) with b s 

the lateral stroke iri yô, In the other copy (c), both Formą of yè apd pô in 530-333 A.D, 

yâ and gô are written with the old form, but yó has the superior stroke. In these 
ealligraphically written inscriptions we find still in gbeervance the old rule, which we saw, 
growing obsolegoent in the cursively written inscyiptians of Nos. 4-6. Another, still move 
Peking creme of thls cooker alia, or aroha will he noticed in No. 9. 


of period, 
pf Sakai, af Bap Lang. 70°42; poli in Hj Tn iU Ip. dpt n pudbielhérw, la 
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(8) 550- 600 A.D., a group of stone inscriptions (calligraphic) from Bodhgayi&, Long. 
85° 2 (F.GI,, Nos. 71, 72 76, pp. 274, 278, 281, Plates xliA, B, and xliiD). The first (No. 
71) is dated in 588 A.D., the third, undated, musb be some 40 years older. This group 
shows that by this time the new form had not only penetrated far into the eastern ares, but 
had also fully superseded the old form, The latter is entirely absent from these inscriptions: 
among & total of 34 cases of y, there is not a single instance of the old three-pronged form, 
The transitional form still predominates over the modern, there being 26 cases of the former 
to 8 of the latter. In agreement with the obsolescence of the old form, the orlginal rule 
respecting the distributive use of the new form is now entirely inoperative: that form is now. 
used with every kind of vowel. Ses Figure 30. Thus we find ga in No. 71, lines 1 (modern, 
a), 2, 3 bis, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 bis, 11 (ten times, all transitional, b); in No, 72, three times 
(modern); in No. 76, L 1, twice transitional, Fig. 50. 
once modern, Again, we have yd in No. 71, IL ae 
4, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14 (all transitional, c) and gi GY Bl Gf Qi aj yr 
in No, 71, L 11 (transitional, d); and yu, in ¢ b e "d ‘ f 
"No, 71, 1L 1, 4 (both transitional, e). Further, : 
the new form is used ad item with the op” Op gi a i 
erior or the lateral stroke. Thus we have yê : i i à auf 
with the trapsitfonal form and superior stroke 
(f) in géna, No. 71, L 3, and in avdptagg, TOS Of 7026 7b yu, 24, 90 in 500-350 AD. 
No. 76, L 2; and with the modern form and superior siroke (g) in asdptayé, No, 72, and 
with the same form and lateral stroke (A) in yéua, No. 71,1. 1. Similarly we have yé with 
the transitional form amd lateral stroke (i) in gódhás, No, 71, L 1, aad possibly also (k), in 
the superscript y of achargyé, No. 76,1. 1, and in sênayôr, No, 76,1. 1. So also, we have yax 
with the transitional form axd lateral stroke in upédhydyan, No. 76, L 1. 

(9) Seventh century.—The prevailing conditians are, on the whole, the same as in the 
preceding period, except that the transitional y is gradually giving way entirely to the 
modern y. The last instances of it appears te-occur, in 672 AD., in twostone inscriptions 
of Adityastna, st Aphsad, Long. 85° 44’, and Shihpur, Long. 85° 43’ (F.GL, Nes, 42 and 
43, pp. 200 and 208, Plates xxviii and xxixA). Here we find both yâ and yê, in the transi- 
tional form (Fig. 31 a and b); vis., y, in pragága, l. 7 of No. 42, and yê im orddhayé, l, 4 of 
No. 43. At this time the old form of y has become entirely obsolete, except in two archaic aud 
bighly ornate inscriptions, of 625 A.D, Fig. 31. 
at Vasantgadh, Long. 73° (Epigraphia e gx 
Indica, Vol, IX, p. 187), and of 661 A.D. 
at Udaipur, Long. 73° (ibid,, Vol, IV, p. 


a b 1 
" - 
29). Their ornate forms of yê, yai, yê» à dh i^ 4, 
with the old three-pronged y, are shown in , 
c e 
d j 9 


Fig. 31 o, d, e. But the use of the old r- 
form of y, in these two inscriptions, is not Forms of 54, 94, 94 1n 925-672 A.D. 
their only archaism: there are sevcral other examples of archaism in them which have been 
pointed out by Professor Kielhorn (ibid, Vol. IV, p. 29). Itis obvious, therefore, that the 
use of old forms is intentional: they belong to the studied ornate character of the inscriptions 
fn question, Being archaic, the occurrence of the old form of y really corroborates the fact 
that in ordinary writing, whether calligraphic or cursive, that form of y was uo longer in 
nso in the seventh century.5 Even in ornate inscriptions the use of the old form is excep- 
tonal, as shown by the highly ornate Jhilrap&than inscription of 689 A.D, (Indian 
IAAntiqxary, Vol. V, p; 181), which uses the new form exclusively (Fig. 31, f. g). For the 
of dating ordinary writings (as in manuscripts), therefore, the rule laid down by 
me in 1891 (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LX, p. 90) still holds good:that the form of y is 
u 
ACCRUE ONU GU a a ST RUN 
are ref. to the middle of the seventh century. i 
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the test, and that Indian writings must be referred before or after 600 A. D., according as 
they show the use of the old or of the new form of that letter. 

(10) Seventh century in Nepal—All the known Nepalese inscriptions are from the 
neighbourhood of KAtmándü, Long. 85° 60', which is within the eastern arca, The north 
western new form of 'y, comes into these records first in the second half of the seventh 
century, in an inscription of 677 A,D.,9? (Bendall's Journey ix Nepal, No. III, p. 77), and 
in another undated, but slightly earlier, of about 655 A.D. (Índrajf's No. II, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol, IX, p. 174). It ie always in its modern variety, and from the beginning it 
appears independent of the original rule, being used with any vowel as well as with either 
kind of stroke, Thus we have modern ya in No. III, L 18, yathá; in No, 11, 1, 5, gah; 
modern yå in No, III, 1, 21, déyá, and in No, 11, l. 13, prandlikdyas; modern yi, in No. 11, 
L 2, kshóbhayitvá; modern yx, in No, III, 1, 29, guvarája, and in No. 11, 1, 1, yxkta, Again 
we havo modern yê, with the superior stroke' in No, III, yê, ll, 25-26; modern gai with the 
superior stroke, in No. 11, L 23, kayaitó ; modern yé, with the superior stroke, in No.. III., 
1. 12, yô, and in No. 11, 1, 22, bhágó, but with the lateral stroke in No. 11, 1. 4,96, 

The statistics, given in the foregoing paragraphs, may be summarised as follows, The 
distributive rule referred to in them is based on the two facts, (1) that the new form is used 
only with the syllables 94, s ai, 96, gaz, while with other syllables the old form is used; and 
(2)-that the new form is used with those syllables when they are mede with the lateral 
stroke, but when they are made with the superior stroke, the old form is used. about 372 
'‘A.D., this rule is “in the making" ; about 400 A.D, it is in full force; from about 425 A D. 
it gradually obsolesces; about 550 it has hecome inoperative. This information enables us 
to sketch, with considerable precision, the progress of the fashion of applying the new form 
of y, which was already in use in ligatures, to that letter when it occurred as a non-conjunct, 

(1) This fashion arose in the western portion of the northern area of the Gupta script, 
about the middle of the fourth century A.D, Thence, in the latter, half of the sixth century (in 
India, but of the seventh century in Nepal), it spread into the eastern portion of that area, 

(2) The fashion was at first limited to the syllables sé, yai, sÓ, yau, when their vowel 
was written with the lateral siroke. This is shown by the way in which the new form is used 
1n the Bower Manuscript; and the period of this stage of the fashion is fixed by the epigraphic 
records of Northern India (ante, Nos, 1 and 2) as the second half of the fourth century A.D, 

(3) The limitation was soon abandoned, From early in the fifth century (aste, No, 3), 
the fashion of using the new form began to extend to any vowel combination, and to either 
the lateral or the superior stroke, 

(4) By the end of the sixth century the new form had become so fully established in 
all conditions of the latter y, as to extrude altogether, in aH ordinary writing, the old form 
(anto, Nos. 8-10). 

The preceding sketch of the chrenology of the origin and spread of the new form of the 
letter y determines the time of the writing of the Bower Manuscript as having been in the 
second half of the fourth century A.D, And it is probable that it should bo sought rather 
nearer the beginning than the end of that period, The Table, given on p. xlviii, shows that in 
the earlier portion (Parts I-III) of the Bower Manuscript the letter y occurs 583 times (col. 
III) in the vowel combinations yê, yai, yÓ, and yas, Outside these combinations, it occurs 

no less than 1,028 times (col I). If at the time of the Bower Manuscript the fashion of. 
` extending the use of the new form of y to cases outside those combinations had already begun 
to develop, it is hardly conceivable that not & single example of such an extension should 
occur among those 1,028 cases. The probability, therefore, seems to be that the writing of 
the earlier portion of the Bower Manuscript should be placed about 350-375 A.D. And 
seeing that the threo later portions of the Bower Manuscript (Part IV, Parts V and VII, 
and Part VI) must be, as shown in Chapter III, p. xxxv ff. , practically contemporaneous 
with the earlier portion (p. xlvi), it follows that the production of the whole of the Bower 
Manuscript must be referred to the third quarter of the fourth century A.D. 


wA a ee en Ya EIU 
D- 73, note, By the Harsha era K would be 688 A.D 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE SOURCES AND THE DATE OF THE NAVANITAKA.” 


The name and identity of the author of the Nácanitaka are not'known, The final 
colophon which perhaps would have supplied that information is, together with the Inst 
chapter of the work, unfortunately missing in the manuscript, But from the sources which 
the author utilixed in making his compilation, it is possible to estimate approximately the 
time wh n his work was written, So much is certain that the date of writing the 
work cannot be the same as that of writing the manuscript in which it has come down to us, 
The latier is not an autograpb. This is proved by a number of clear indications, For 
example, on page 28, in verse 45, we find, in one of the medical formule, three dots marking 
the omission of three syllables {ante, Chapter IV, p. xlii). At the time of editing the text 
the emendation trisi cha[vga-palámi] was suggested by me, but in the meantime the true 
reading paitcha cha[vya-paldni] has been discovered by Dr, P, Cordier® in an anuent medical 
compendium, called Bhéda Sawhité, from which the Ndvanitaka has quoted the formula in 
question, Obviously the subetitution of the dots shows that the writer of the Bower Manu- 
script had a defective original from which he copied. Again, on page 58, in verse 723 of 
the pippali-vardhamdna formula there is the curiously blundered phrase ydvad-data-varshés, 
instead of ydvad-avakarshas, uch a blunder is unthinkable in an original writer: it could 
proceed omy from one who copied from a defective original. Again, on page 67, to versa 
879 we find appended the gloss práchiniká path4, for the purpose of explaining an unusual 
name of the drug commonly known as pá/há, Such a gloss is not likely to have proceeded 
from the author himself. As usual, it must have stood originally on the margin of the 
manuscript, or perhaps between the lines, By a subsequent copyist it was transferred, in the 
body of the manuscript, to the position where we now find it in the Bower Manuscript, The 
writer of the latter may, or may not, have been the first to make that transfer; but, in any 
case, the present position of the gloss shows that the existing Bower Manuscript was not 
copied from the author's autagfaph, but from some iniermediate copy of that autograph, 
The conclusion which, indeed, is already suggested by the three dots and the blundered 
phrase, is that. there must have been some interval, perhaps of not inconsiderable duration, 
between the writing of the autograpn and the copying of the existing manuscript, The 
date of the latter, as explained in Chapter V, p. lil, must be referred to the third quarter of 
the fourth century, somewhere between 350 and 375 A.D. This supplies us with the lower 
limit forthe date of tho Névanitaka, which, in view of the above-mentioned necessary interval 
between the autograph and the existing manuscript, may he placed provisionally in the 
beginning of the fourth century, or about 300 A.D, 

The upper limit is determined for us by the circumstance that the Charaka Saskhitd and 
the Suiruia Samhita are two of the sources from which the author of the Névanitaka quotes 


i i MMMM————ÀM—————- 
EH For a somewhat fuler treatment of the subject, see the Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society for 


1909, pp. 857 ff. 
B Gee his Récentes Deconvertes, p. 2L The three miming syllables are pascha oha. 
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copious extracts, In the opening verse the author advises his readers that in his treatise he 
is going to bring together the best-known formule of the maharshis, or medical authorities 
of his time, Following the usual practice of Indian writers, he does not name those autho- 
rities, assuming, of course, that the reader would at once recognize the standard work from 
which some particular formula was quoted. Still in the case of not a few formule we find 
he does name their authors, From the distinction thus made, it may reasonably be concluded 
thet the formule, thus singled‘out by naming their authors, were quoted from what may be 
called the floating medical tradiiion,—it being necessary to indicate the authority for their 
recommendation, -while those formulm, in the case of which no author is cn were quoted 
from standaid works of well-known nuthorities, 

By far the largest number of forinule, brought together in the Navaniteka, belongs to 
the latter class, The most conspicuous among the earliest medical teachers is Punarvasu, the 
son of Atri, commonly known as Átréya. According to the Indian tradition he was a 
physician, teaching medicine in Taxila, in the north-west of India, about the time of Buddha, 
in the sixth century B.C. He is famous as the head of a great medical school of internal 
medicine, He is said to have had six disciples, who committed their master’s teaching to 
writing, in tamtras, larger treatises, or kalpas, smaller monographs. Some centuries later, 
attempts were made to epitomize these early tantras and kalpas, and gather their substance 
into sanhitds or compendia, Only two of these sañhitâs have come down to our day, These 
are the Charaka Sawhité and the Bhéda Sadkiid, They are compendia based on the tantras 
and kalpas of Agnivéia and Bhéda respectively. Of the writings of the other four pupils of 
Atraya, vix, Harita, J&tükarga, Kshárapáni, and Parfsara, nothing has survived, except 
occasional short quotations in the medimval medical literature.” The compendium, known as 
Charaka Sanhité, which professes to give Atréya’s teaching, as reported by his pupil Agnivésa, 
was compiled by a physician of Kashmir, called Charaka.? The author, or rather compiler, 
of the Bhéda Sahhité, which professes to give, in the main, the teaching of Atréya os reported 
by his pupil Bhéda, is not known, 

Both these sashAita, or compendia, must have been well-known standard books in the time 
of the author of the Návasitaka, for he makes copious extracts from them without naming 
them as his sources, From the Bhéda Saskitá the following formule are taken?! ;— 

G) Ayirajíya-ohárga, vv, 48-55, in Bhoda Sawhit4, VI, 16, vv. 33-455 (fol, 138). 
(2) RastyaWika-ghritv, vv. 1655-1602, In Bh, S., VI, 4 (fol, 100b), i 
(3) Debdaga-ghrita, vv. 201-3, in Bh, S., VI, 5,vv. 175-20a. (fol. 105a). 
(4) Sahaohara-ghrita, vv. 329-36, n BA, S., VI, 24 (fol. 1535), mutilated, 
(5) Madhwyashjikh-taila, vv. 337-43, n Bh. S., VI, 4 (fol. 1034), mutilated. 
(6-8) Three AmAtistra-ySga, vv, 407-12, In Bh. S., VI, 10 (fol. 11 6a). 
(9) EKtsa-yéga, vv, 474-9, In Bh. S., VI, 19, vv. 265-32 (fols, 143-4). 
(10) Karnaééla-ydga, vv, $34b-7a, in Bh, S., VI, 22 (fola, 147-8). 
9 For an example of such a quotat'on from JAthkarna seo “Brikapthadatta’ s commentary to Siddha. 
giga (o. 1250 A.D.), pp. 21, 36, etc. j 
® Actually only two-thirds of the compendium were written by Charaka, probably in the Ist cent, 
B.C,, the other one-third was added by tho Kashmir physician Drijhabala, in the Sth cent A.D. See my 
Article in the Jurnal, R.A.S., 1908, pp, 997 ff., and ibid., 1909, p, 857. 


" Theso were first discovered by Dr. P. Cordier, soc his Récentes Déoowosrtes, p. 21. The references 
ín the taxt are to the folios of the unique Tanjore Manuscript of the Bhs’a Satkhitd. 
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(11) Tailddya-vasti, vv. 61274, in bh. S, VIIL, 9 (fol. 201) 
(12) BAMHt-yavdgó, vv. 802-4, in Bh. S., I, 7 (fol. 10). 

To these may be added three formule which are no longer traceable in the single existing 
rautilated Tanjore Manuscript of the Bhéda Samhita, but which are attributed to Bheda iu 
the Yóga-ratna-samuohckaya of Chandrata. These arc— 

(13) Balá-giita, vv. 280-6, 
(14) Gandam@lpyiga, vv. 390-401, 
(15)  Lekshüdi-sarpih, vv. 1059b-60a. 

From the Charaka Sashité the following formule are taken :— 

(1) Taltsaka-chür n«, vv. 11-13, In Churaka Saskhitá, VI, B, vv. 140-3. 

(2) Sh@dava-chirga, vv, 14-17, fn Ch S., VI, 8, vv, 136-9, 

(3) A balf éléka, v. 24a, in Clt..Sz, VI, 5, v. 88b. 

(4) VardhamAnaka-chürsa, vv, 25-6, in Ch. S,, VI, 8, vv. 101-3. 

(5) Métuluaga-chirga, vv. 29-34, in Ch. S., VI, 5, vv. 75-80. 

(6) Tiktaha-gh:tta, vv. 133-6, In Ch, S., VI, 7, vv. 137-40, 

(7) Mah&hktaka-ghritu, vv, 137-43, In Ch, S., VI, 7, vv. 141-147, 

(8) shatpala-ghrita, vv, 150-1, 1n Ch. S., VI, 5, vv. 143. 

O) Trytshaga-ghrita, v. 152, in Ch. S , VI, 5, v. 62, 

(10)  Váàsd-ghrita, vv, 153-4, In Ch. S , VI, 5, vv. 122-3. ` 

(1) Chaagért-ghrita, vv. 155-7, tn Ch. S., V1, 9, vv, 110-12. 

(12); Süremüliya-ghrita, vv. 1695-176, in Ch. S , VI, 2, vv. 23-31. ^ 
(13) Chyavanapráéda-ghrita, vv. 188-200, In Ch. S., VI, 1, vv. 59-71. 

(14) Jvarahara-antioásawa-taile, vv. 383-5, in CA, S., VI, 3, vv. 245-6. 

(15) Anuvisana-tatla, VY, 385-9, in Ch. S., VI, 9, vv. 131-4. 

(16) An unnamed cough mixture, vv. 460-2, in Ch, S., VI, 5, vr, 119-21. 
(17) Prastha-virtka, vv, 484-90, in Ch. Sa VI, 5, vv, 15C-16. 

(18) Madhvásava-yéga, vv. 491-3, in Ch, S., VI, 6, vv, 39-42. 

(19) An unnamed fever mixture, vv. 494-5a, in Ch, S., VI, 3, vv. 201-22, 
(20) Another unnamed fever mixture, vv, 4965-9a, in Ch. S, WI, 3, vv. 196-8. 
(21) Pramsha-pratamana-yiga, v. 603, in Ck. S., VI, 6, v. 24, 

(22) Dichchh4-vaati, vv. 645-9, in Ch. S., VI, 10, vv, 70-4, 

(23) An unnamed tonic mixture, vv. 742-3, in Ch. S, VI, 1, vv. 130-1, 

(24) Pibpalt-brayA ga, vv. 145-8, In Ch. Sy VI, 1, vv. 132-5. 

(25) Dvittya-Pippall-prayiga, vv. 749-32, In Ch. S,' VI, 1, vv. 136-40, 

(26) ‘An unnamed aphrodisiac formula, v. 819,'in Ch, S„ VI, 2, v. 99. 

(27 and 28) * Two other unnamed aphrodisiac formulm, vv. 8445-6a, in Ch. S., VI, 2, vv, 44-5. 
(49) Bildjatw-kalpa, vv. 950-6Ta, in Ch. S. VI, 1, vv. 148-64, 

Besides the forty-four formule, comprised in the foregoing two lists, the Névanitaka 
contains a considerable number of other formule, the authors of which are not indicated, and 
the source of which it is, at present, impossible to identify. It does not scem improbable, 
hewever, that they were extracted by the author of the Névanttaka from the tantras or kalpas 
of the other four above-mentioned pupils of Atréya. None of their writings have survived to 
the present day; but there is evidence which renders it very probable that they still existed 
at the time when the Návasitaka was compiled, In the latter occur six formul», which occur 
aleo ln the Ayarcéda Sastre of Suíruta, also known as Safrate Sawhitd, They are the 
following —: 7 


(13) Throe AmAtisára-yd ga; YT.407-8, 409-10, and 411-12, corresponding to Siruta Sathhitd, 
VI, 40, Yv. 35-360, v, 35a, and v. 46 (pp. 7634). 
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(4-6), Three Vájtkarawa-yd ga, vv.829-30a, 833b-4a, 834b-5a, corresponding to Sugruta Saskhitá, 
IV, 26, vv. 27, 20, 21. 

The imporlant point with regard to these parallels is that the Ámátisára formule are 
quoted, not directly from the work of Su&ruta, but intermediately through the BAéda Sashhitd, 
For in the latter and in the Návanitaka the text of these three diarrhea formule is identical 
(see Nos, 6-8 in the list of quotations from the Bhéda Sawhité), while their common text 
differs from Suérote’s text in such a manner as to show that the latter is their common &ource.?? 
The Náeanitaka quotes the three formule from the Bhéda Sasbkité and the latter derive: 
them from Sufruta's work, Now the latter, as is well known, is a composite work of two, 
chronologically widely separate, authors, The earlier portion was written by Sufruta the 
Elder, who lived probably in the sixth century B.C.,* while the later portion, which calls 
itself Uttara Tantra, or the Later Treatise, was added by an anonymous writer, who may 
provisionally be called Su$ruta the Younger. Mediæval Indian medical tradition identifies 
him with Nüg&rjuna, the reputed contemporary of King Kanishka, This would make him 
also a contemporary of Charaks, so that both the So#hitd of the latter and the Uttara Tantra 
of the former would have been compiled at much the same time, Each link in this chronolo- 
gical chain is.still a matter of doubt and dispute; but rortunately that circumstance does 
nob affect the point at issue in the present discussion. Whatever the true identity and date 
of Susruta the Younger may be, there can be no doubt that his work belongs to the early 
saubhit@ period of the Indian medical literature, that 1s, the period,to which also the Charaka 
Saditá and the Bháda Sakmié belong. Suéruta the Younger not only added his Uttara 
Tantra, a Sdlékya-tantra or treatise on Minor Surgery, as a complement to the earlier tantra, 
a salya-lanire or treatise on Major Surgery, of Sufrata the Elder, but he also revised the 
latter work. Thus the result of his labours; that-is the Ayurvéda Séstra of Sufruta, as 
we now have it, is essentially a sasbhité work, a compendium of older materials, similar to the 
Charaka Jamhitd; and therefore it is rightly known also as the Sairuta S adiit, 

The Uttare-tantra does not profess to be an original composition, In its Introductory 
verses it expresaly describes itself as a compilation, and enumerates the taniras, or treatises, 
on which It bases itself, These are, firstly, a treatise on éflékya, or minor surgery, by Nimi, 
the Vidéha-pati or ruler of Vidàha ; secondly, treatises on kumdra-bddha, or children's diseases, 
composed, accurding to the medieval commentator Pallana (in the 12th cent. A.D.) by 
Jivaka, Parvatake, and Bandhuka ; thirdly, the six treatises on kdya-chikitad, or internal medi- 
cine, composed by the six paramarshi, or supreme medical authorities, that is, obviously by the 
six well-known pupils of Atrfya. It is equally obvious, that in the connection in which the 
six treatises are mentioned, they cannot refer to any seihil&, but must refer to the original 
tantras of Agnivééa, Bh&da and the rest, In fact, there is no evidence that any sc.Ahitd, based 
on the tantras of the four other pupils, Ksharapáui, Játükarna, Hartta, and Paráéara, ever 
existed; for the so called Hdrita Saabitd is now generally admitted to be a medimval apocry- 
phal compilation, It is evident, therefore, thet in the time of the compiler of the Uttara- 
tantra the original treatises of those four “ supreme authorities " were still extant, and were 
accessible to him, 


9 For detailed proof, s: my paper in the J.R. A-S., 1909, pp, 884-5, 
Vl See my Osteology of the Ancient Indians, pp. 5,9, 
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Of the six parallels in the Suérwta Sani, above listed, the türee dmdtisdrs formule 
(Nos. 1-3) occur in the Utiara-tamira, Two conclusions follow from this circumstance, 
First, as the Uttara-tastra complements the so-called Suéruta Sadhiid, or the Ayurvéda Bdsira, 
athe Hatter work must have been in existence at the time of the compilation of the Ndvanitaka, 
Beccndly, as all the six treatises (fanira or kalpa) of the pupils of Átréya existed at the 
date of the compilation of the Uttera-tantra, it is not unreasonable to assume that they still 
existed somewhat later when the Ndvanitaka was compiled; and that those formule which 
canrot be identified either in the Charaka Samhitd or in the BhédaJanhitd, and of which the 
‘Névanitaka does not expressly name the author, may have been extracted from the works 
of the four pupils of Atréys, which were still current as great medical authorities 
(pacamarshi or ‘maharshi), and which might be quoted without any necessity of 
spec-fication, 

To return to the question of the upper limit for the date of the Ndvanitaka, it is now. 
seen that both, the Charaka Samkit and the Suiruta Sanhitd, must have been in existence 
at the time when the Ndvaniiaka was compiled, Moreover there must have been some interval 
of tine between the compilation of the Ndvanitaka and the Sufrata Sadhitd, For the three 
Amétisdra formule, abave referred to, are quoted by the Ndvanitaka, not directly from the 
Witiaza-tanira, but intermediately from the Bhéda Sa:nhitd, The latter itself presupposes the 

“existence of the Suiruta Sadhitd; for it not only refers to Suréuta by name (as Subrdtf), 
but also teaches one of his distinctive doctrines (regarding the gulma disease), H Also, some 
not inconsiderable interval of time must be allowed for the two Sanhités of Charaka and 
SuéÉrzta acquiring that acknoweldged position of standard works which enabled the author ofi 
the Ndvaniiaka to quote formulm from them without the necessity of naming them as his 
source. 

The upper limit, accordingly, is determined By the dates of the three SaxAiids, off 
Chamka, Sufruta, and Bhédsa, About the date of the Bhéda Sathitd we know nothing 
whatsoever, That of the Sufruia Sawhild, as before intimated, is entangled in a net of uncer- 
taintea, The date of the Charaka Saihitá alone offers an apparent chance of settlement, 
It is bound up with the date of the celebrated King Kanishka, at whose court, as tradition 
tells os, Charaka lived as the royal physician. Unfortunately the date of Kanishka itself is 
still n dispute; bat the most probable theory is that which plates him in the middle of the 
first century B. ©, as the founder of the well-known Barhvat Era Taking this date for 
Kaniihka as the upper limit, and allowing the necessary interval for the growth of the Samhiids 
into standard authorities, the second centary A.D, may be taken provisionally as the time ofi 
the compilation of the N@oanitaka, : 

There are two points in the Névantiaka, which favour the assignment to it of sucl m 
wery zarly date, One concerns its language, the other its sources. The former will be dealt 
with in Chapter VIL As regards its sources, all those which the Ndvanttaka specifically 











% For the evidence, see my paper in the Journal, R. As. Soc., for 1909, pp. 883. 

Much lets probable are the two rival theories which pleco Kanishka in the first century, 
IAD., as the founder of tho Seka Era in78 A,D,,and in the middle pf the second century A.D. 
respectively. : 
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names, have a very archaic appearance, Their list SEE the following names, One 
formule each is quoted from i— 


(1) Kaak@yans, v. 935. 
(2) Nims, vv. 883-4, 
(3) Suprabha, vv 633-7, 
(4) Ufanas, vv, 846-7a. 
; (5) Vàjvall, vv, 319-24. 
'(6) Vilhaspati, prose, 784, , 
"Two formule each are quoted from :— 
(7) Agastya, vv, 583-9 and rv. 905-9, "$ 
(8) Dhanvantari,vv, 232-40, and vv, 968-76, 
(9) Jtvaka, v. 1081, and vr, 10975-9«, 
‘A whole series of formule are referred to— 
(10) Kafyapa, vr, 1011-1040, 

‘None of these formule, with one exception, can be traced elsewhere, ‘All tho dane 
except those of Jivaka and KéSydpa, belong to semi-mythical or prehistoric personages. 
Buprabha does not appear to be known asa physician outside the Navanitaka.” The only 
mention of Vadvali, at present known, occurs in the Kalygna-KGraka, a medical treatiso. 
written by an unknown author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana,** 
The mention by Panini of a patronymic Fádvali (see note 168, on p. 109) points to a very 
early date. So doesthe name of Nimi, who Is the epic ruler of Vi lêha, and the reputed founder 
of the Indian ophthalmic science, Similarly Dhanvantari is the reputed semi-divine founder 
of surgical science, On the other hand, Jivaka is a historical, or at least semi-historical, 
personage. For tradition assigns him to the court of king Aj&tafatru, in the sixth century, 
«B.C. and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha, One of the two formula (v. 
1081), which the Na@vanitaka quotes from him, forms the single exception, abore noticed, ofi 
occurrence elsewhere. It is quoted by Vangaséna (see note 481 on page 178) with two 
wariants, and without naming its author, Ká$yaps (or Kayapa, see note 467 on p, 173), - 
also, is probably a historical, or cemi-historical, person, being likewise a contemporary ofi 
Buddha, Mcdical tradition knows of two men of that name, an elder (vriddha) and a younger, 
Xt is, no doubt, Ká'yapa the Elder, wbom the Nåvanilaka quotes. Both, he and Jivaka, 
are reputed to have been skilful children's doctors; and, as a fact, the formule, quoted from 
them, do refer to children's diseases, Also, it may bo added, the use of the phrases itik 
6vácha Jivakah (v. 1081) and iti bAgshati Jivakah (v. 1099), ie, thus spake (speaks); 
Jivaka, and the phrase Kágapasga vachó ystk (vv. 1020, 1022, 1027), ie., according to 
the saying of Katyapa, which the Né@vanitaka applies to their formulm, apaa indicates 
them to be their ipsissima vétba, Usanas and Vrihaspati (or Brihaspati) appear to be historical 
personages, being the founders, respectively, of the Auśanasa and Barhaspatya Schools, which 
flourished in the fourth century B.C,” 

V Thore iv a formula of his quoted also in the Laluna Kalpa, which is included in Part I of the Bowen 
Manuscript. 

8 But ses Journal, Roy. As. Soc., 1893, p. 337. 

B The Kalydna-káraka was discovered by Mr, Narasibhachar of the Mysore Archmalogicel Survey, 
Soo his seport for 1906-7($ 59, p. 15). 

® Por further particulars, see Professor Jacobi's article in the Sitvungsberichte der Kgl, Preuss, Ake 
edemio der W lssenschaften, on the Frëk geschichte der indischen Philosophie, vol, xxxv (1911), pp, 733-43, 
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In addition to the ten sources, named in the preceding list, the Névanitaka draws on 
tro other archaic sources, vis, :— 

(11) Åtrêya himself, the head of the Taxila medical school, and 

(12) The mythical’ Avin pair (see note 126 on page 100), 
The formule, attributed to Atréya, are the following :— 

(1) Lagwda—ckàrya, vv. 35-7, 

(2) B&rddla-chárna, vv. 71-5a. 

(3) Amritaprüsa-ghritd, vv. 108-190. 

(4) Mahtkalyinaka- ghrita, vv. 1265-32. 

(5) Bai4-taile, vv. 261-76, 

(6) A mutilated formula, prose 715, 

The fact that these six formule are speciticolly assigned to Atríya's authorship shows 
that they did not exist in the Charaka SaAhitd in the condition in which that work was 
known to the author of the Névanitaka, If they had occurred in it, one may reasonably say 
he would have quoted them from it without naming their author, precisely in the same Way as 
he cited the other formuls above listed (p. lv). For the same reason it may be inferred that 
He did not quote them from the Bhêda Sa hÀitá, nor from any of the (at that time still existing), 
tantras of the other four pupils of Atrtya, The probability is that the author of the Nácgki- 
taka quoted them from the floating medical tradition of his time, and the fact that in his time 
there still existed a living tradition of this kind, points to an-early date for the compilation 
of the Návanilaka, 

There are in these six forunim some nutu which point in the same direction, 
Mhe first of the formuls is not fraceible elsewhere, The second (vv. 71-752) is found in 
Mádhava's Siddha-ydga, chapter VI (on ajírma, or indigestion), vv. 27-32, but there is a 
ckaracteristic difference, In substance the two versions are identical throughout: even in 
diction they ran practically identical in the initial three half-verses (Név., vv, 71-72a—8, 
X., vv. 27-282). In the foarth half-verse (Náv., v, 72b-— S. Y., v, 28b) an additional logro- 
dient (tuskiha) is introduced, and thence forward to the end of the formula the diction is 
grite difereat, Also the reference to Åtrêya is omitted, and the formula is given the diffcrent, 
though synonymous, name agsimuwkhaoh&r*a, or plumbago-root powder. This modified 
reze1s:01 is quoted by Cbskrapá&nidalta in his Chikilsá Sad graha (Chap. VL, No, 17), and 
br Vangaséna (Chap. V, vv. 56-0). In the Charaka Sahit neither the original, nor the 
modified formula is fonnd, In fact, thal compendium includes no special chapter on ajirze 
ccmplaints, for which the formule is designed, It would almost seem that the author of the, 
mp ified formula is Madhava himself, who, accordingly, omitted the reference to Airtya, and 
altered its name, ™ The third, foarth, and fifth formul» occur, with the same names, in the 
k:katakshina, wumáda, and vita-vyddhi chapters of the Charaka Samhilé, (sthána VI, chap, 
(16, vv. 32-40, chap. 14, vv, 53-4, chap. 28, vv. 144-52, pp. 624, 612, and 783). But here, 
though practically identical in substance, they appear in entirely different versions, nor are 
these versions attributed to Atraya. This alrcumstance is explained by the fact that those 

W Under this name (agni-ghrita) there occurs in Part III, vv. 25, 26, a plambago-root formula fon 
the preparaticn of a ghrita. It too is ascribed to htréya, but its composition is qu to elferent. 


™ According te Dr, Cordler, the original formuli, though with a fex variants, occuxs in the second 
phapter of an snonyinons work, called Brihad-vatdpa-brasteakn, 
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. three chapters (J4, 16, 28) beloug to that complementary portion which was added to 
‘Charaka’s Compendium several centuries after its author's death, at a time when probably the e 
tradition of Atréya’s teaching no longer survived, Of the kixth formula unfortunately only 
the closing words survive, But the phrase ity-áha bhagavdn Aíréyak, "thus spake the 
blessed Atrtya, which they ‘comprise, appears to indicate, as do the similar phrases used 
with referenc to Jivaka and Kafyapa, that the mutilated formula was quoted 1n the iprissimg 
verba of Atréys, 

(The formals attributea to the Aévin pair are the following :— 

(1) Advint Mdiwluaga-gudikd, vv. 755-77, 

(3) Another Jécint MétwluAga-gudikt, vv, 80-64; 
(3), 4-vina-gulma-ohárga, vv. 85-6. 

(4) Afvina-haridrá-ohwrga, vv. 96-101, 

(5) Afvina-laiuná-ghrita, vv. 216-22. 

(6) Áfoina-Jvarahara-ghrita, vv. 223-5. 

(7) Arvina-visha-ghrita, vv. 241-4. 
(8) Atoina-bindu- ghtita,vv. 251-3. 

(9) Amtita-taila, vv. 287-312, 

(10) Atvina-raktapitta-ydga, vv, 418-24, 

(11) Kshtra-pi ga, v. 575. 

(12) Axérejtya-y! ga, v. 579, 

(13) Atvinór Afoagandht-vasti, vv, 618-255, 
'(14), Pibbalt-vardhemna-rasdyana, YY, 716-37; 
(15) Afvina-rastyans, vv. 7735-Bla. 

(16) Atvinfya-yóga-traya, vv, 810-3, 

(17) Adoina-harttakt-kalfa, vv. 917-49. 

The names of thirteen of these formule (Nos. 1-8, 10, 13, 15-17), whch accor in their 
eolophons, assign them to the Aévins, In the case of the remaining four (Nos, 9. 11, 12, 143 
the assignment is made in a remark, which is embodied in the formula itself, A similar remark, 
confirming the assignment in the colophon, is embodied also in the text of the five formule 
Nos. 5, 8, 10, 15, 16. ' 

With regard to the authorship of these remarks, that in the Afvina-rasdyana formola 
(No. 15) is particularly insbructive, The last balf-verse (v. 781b) implies that by the medical 
tradition the formula was ascribed:to the ancient physician Vitvamitra, apparently the reputed 
father of SuSruta (sec Sufrata SaAAitá VI, 18, v. 1, and 66, v. 1/; pp- 706, 914). That 
inscription is contradicted, however, by the initial’ verse (v. 773b) and by the name in the 
colophon, which attribute the formula to the Aévins, This discrepancy seems best accounted 
for by the explanation that the initial verse which has no essential connection with the medical 
prescription, as well as the colophon, are due to the author of the Névanitaka, He woud 
seem to have had reason to believe that the formula was really devised by the Asvins, Accor- 
dingly he so named it in the colophon, and piefixed the initial verse, in order to explain that 
it was really the Aévins who communicaled the forntola to Viévamitra. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the Aivina-raktapitia formula (No. 10). Here the 
actual medical prescription begins with verse 419, and is preceded, in v, 418, by a lengthy, 
explanation that that prescription was taught to Indra by the Aávins although the attribution 
to the latter is actually embodied in a brief remark ín the final verse 425, In the compilation 
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-»f Vangaséna (chap. VIII, vv. 93-9, pp. 226-7), where the formula, with its final attribution, 
1s also quoted, the lengthy introductory verse 418 1s omitted. And thot this omission is not 
due to any accidental cause is shown by the fact that the formula, in the colophon, is called 
_ thandanédya-ghrite. For as the medical prescriplion begins, in v, 419, with chardana, and 
as the rule is to name a formula by its initial drug (see note 29, on p. 82), it is apparent 
that the introductory verse 418 is not an essential part of the formula, and was not present 
in the source whence Vangaséna gathered the formula for his compilation; but that its addition 
is due to the author of the Névanitaka himself, and (in view of the final verse) is really a 
piece of supererrogation: 

The sanie may be the case with the attributive remarks in the other formule, Thus ihe 
two formule, Nos. 11 and 12 (vv. 575 and 579), which are quoted by Madhava and Vangaséna 
(see notes 281 and 284 on pp. 134, 135) are ciled by them without the attributive remark 
of the Névantiake, Again the formula, No, 8, which consists of five verses, 1s found, in 
another version, identical in substance, but compressed into two verses, in Vaugaséna's compi- 
lation (Chap. XXX, vv. 106-7). In the same, or a similar short version, according to Dr, 
Cordier (Récentes Découvertes, p. 21), the formula is ascribed to Krishpátréya by Ni&chalakara, 
in his Ratnaprabhé, and by Chandra[a in his Yégaratna-samuchchaya, From this it is clear 
that the formula occurred in different versions, in different treatises, by d.fferent autkors, but 
that the author of the Ndévantiaka preferred the longer and more archaic version ascribed by 
tradition to the Aévin pair, 

The case of No, 14 is similar, This is along formula of 22$ verses, describing a cue!ously 
complicated treatment with daily increasing and subsequenily decreasing doses of aments of 
long pepper. The whole course of treaiment (see nole 329 on p. 144) occupics a period of 
100 plus 99 plus 21, or 220 days. It also involves the consumption, within that period, of not 
less than 10,000 aments of long pepper. By the side of this complicated formula, tho Návant- 
taka has another, in verses 749-52, which is much more simple, Itis modeled on the longer 
one, but it greatly reduces the length of the period, as well as the total of the consumed 
peppers. It also admits several options: while in every case the period is twenty days, the 
Talio of peppers may vary between 10, 6, 5, or 3, ard consequently-the-totalof peppers conm- 
med is, 1,000 or 600, or 500, or 300. From the largest option, this shorier formula is, in 
verse 750, Gistinguished as the pippali-takasra or “the one thousand pepper formule,” It 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was the unwieldiness of the original formula, both with 
respect to the length of the period and the enormous total of the consumed peppers, which led 
to the simplification, As a matter of fact, even the simplified formula survives, at the present 
day, only in its mildest form, which prescribes the consumption of 300 peppers in a period of 
twenty days at the rate of three peppers a day (see note 343 on p. 147), While the longer 
formula ís, in verse 736, exprestly ascribed to the Aívins, the author of the shorter is not 
mentioned, We know him, however, from the fact that il occurs in the Ckaraka-Sasikitá 
(sect, ' VI, chap. 1, vv. 136-40, emie, No, 24, p. lix), As that sahitó is based on the 
tantra of Agniveda, and the latter embodies the teachings of Atréya, it follows that the 
simplified formula goes back io Átréya, It also follows that the longer formula, on which 
Åtrêya's simplification was modeled, and which certainly impresses one as more archaic, goes 
back to the mythio, or semi-mythic, time antecedent to Atrtya. That explains its atiribution 
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io the mythical Asvin pair, os well as its gradual obsolescence. It is ignored already in 
Sujratn's Compendium, the pippali-Vardhamána of which (sect, IV, chap, 5, clause 14, p. 4067 
see ibid,, v. 194 on p. 770) is practically identical with the shorler version of Atréya-Chiaraka, 
In fact the longer version does not appear to have survived in any medical work,! except the 
Návanitaka. The single irdication of its former existence that I can recall, occurs in a 
formula in Vagbhata II's Ashféigo Hridaya (sect, IV, chap. 12, vv. 39-41), which, in the 
casc of nLdominal complaints (wdara), recommends, in addition to other remedies, either tbe 
pippali-vardhasmána, or clsc the pippali-sahasra, It is evident that the author of that formula 
knew both, the longer as well as the shorter, versions of the treatment with pepper, but who 
he was, and when he lived, we do not know. It was not Vagbhafa II: he is a mere compiler, 
probably in the eighth or ninth century, Nor was it V&gbhata I, the author of the Ashtanga 
Seugrala, in the early seventh century. That work, though it is the usual source of the 
Aschtdaga Hridaya, mentions (if one may trust the Bombay Edition, Vol. II, p. 47, 1. 8) 
only the pippali-rardhamdna, by which name the shorter version had, long since, come io be 
understood,!0* 

As regards the Haritaki Kalpa (No. 17), we have the interesting information of Dr. P 
Cordier (see note 439 on p. 166; also his Récentes Découveríes, p. 29), that he possesses 
fragmentary manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves Asvin? Sowhitd, ard 
both containing versions of a Harilaki Kalpa, These versions are printed on pp. 1800-180/. 
Though they present many points of contact with thc version in the Névaniiaka, they differ 
widely from it both in length ard matter, And as they differ equally widely from each other, 
it is evident that neither of them can have been the source of the N@vanitaka version, On ihe 
contrary, they must have gradually grown up, on different lines, from the original, simple 
and archaic, version which has been preserved in the Návanitaka, In fact, the two existing 
works, professing to be an Abvini Samhita, seem to have every mark of being medieval 
apocryphal productions similar to the Atréya or Hárita-Saihilá, 

The existence of what thus appears to be the original form of the Haritaki Kalpa (also 
called Abhayé Kalpa, in verse 7), is one of the striking marks of the archaic character of the 
Névantiaka, 1t has already been pointed out (p. liv.) that the kalpas belong to the carliesi 
period or the medical literature of Indie, It fa interesting, therefore, to note that there are 
three other such kalpa, or monographs, incorporated in the Névanitaka, For its seventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth chapters are constituted respectively by the Favágü Kalpa, on the 
preparation of gruels (vv. 785-813), the Biléyatw Kalpa, on bitumen (vv. 950-67), and the 
Chitraka Kalpa on plumbago-root (vv. 968-76). The first, as suggesstcd by the colophon to 
verse 804 (see Chap. IV, p. xli) may be the work of Bhêda. It may have stood in the Bhéda 

W Jn this conneclion tt is interesting to observe that Arunadatio, the commentator of the Ashjas ge 
Hedaya (about 12:0 A. D.), appears to have no longer understood what the two versions were. For, 
commenting on tho optional! treatment recommended in his text, he explains that the $ippalt-vardkam dua 
should be taken as directed In the chapter on rasdyana, but the pippalt sahasra he does not explain, On 
referring to the chapter on rasdyana, we find the only pippalt formula thero given (A.H., sect, VI, ch. 
39, vv. 98b-100a ) is the shorter version: and commenting on this Arujaditta seys that it is tho pippalt- 
sahasra, Bothat he practically Identifies the two versions, despite their clear differentiation in the form- 


via, of the Ash{dnga Hridaya (IV.,12 vv. 59-41): evidently Le was at a loss what to make of thet 
differentiation, ` 
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Wawkita, and quoted thence anonymously, though in the incomplete Tanjur MS. copy, the 
oaly oue now existing, it cannot be traced, The second is quoted from the Charaka Sasthitd, 
(ante, No. 29, p. lv). It, therefore, stood originally in the Agnivéla Tantra, and is the work 
of Atréya, The third, the latter part of which, unfortunately, is missing, appears to be 
arcribed to Dhanvantari (vv. 968-9). To these may be added the Laíwma Kalpa, on garlic, 
which forms the early portion (vv. 1-434) of the treatise contained in Part I of the Bower 
Manuscript, and the authorship of which is vaguely ascribed (v. 42a) to the " ancient sages,” 
while at the same time it professes itself to be delivered by the “sage-king of Kast’’ to 
Sairuta (vv. 9, 40, 42a,) 

Though, in the main, the Névanitaka is professedly a compilation from various sources, 
it does contain a few formule which give the impression of being contributions made by the 
asthor himself, Thus the formula, in verse 641, merely advises how tle preceding formula 
(1v. 638-40) may be usefully varied, The formule in verses 158-9, 614, 783 have a similar 
o5ject, It should be observed that none of these formule can be traced elsewhere; and it is 
quite possible that some others of the short formule of that kind, such as those in vv, 576 
628a, are really the author's own compositions, Again in some other formule we seem to be 
able to trace the author's hand in the alterations which he has introduced. To this order 
belong the two short formule in vv. 575 and 579, which have already been referred to 
previously (p. lx.) The second part of these formule, as quoted elsewhere (by Madhava 
aid Vangaséna), has been altered to admit their altribation to the Afvins (ante, Nos. 11, 12 
oa p. lxi). More or less lengthy remarks, inserted by the author with the same object have 
aso been noticed already in the case of some of the wellknown longer formule (ante, Nos. 
1) and 15, p. lx). To the author, of course, belong alsa all the introductory remarks which 
are met with in various places of the Névanitaka. To this order belong the remarks in 
wrzes 108 and 261, which introduce the second and third chapters, as well as the prose 
rzmarks, preceding.verses 916, 950, and 968, which introduce chapters XI, XII, and XIII; 
Lkewise the prose remark which introduces the fórmula in verse 784, Above all, there belongs 
to this order the long paragraph (vv. 1-10) which forms the introduction to the whole 
treatise 

The fact of the Návanitaka containing quolations from the Charaka Sakhitd is one of 
peculiar importance on account of ils bearing on the question of the authorship of that Sa Khitá, 
That the Charaka Sawkhitd, in the condition in which we now possess it, is the work of two 
£ifferent authors is well known, Charaka is said by the Indian tradition to have left his 
sanhité unfinished, At all events, its Kalpa Sthéna and Siddhi Sthána, as well as seventeen 
chapters of its Chikitsita Sthána were added, some centuries later, by a Kashmirian physician, 
mamed Dridhabala, He states that fact himself in two places of the sawhitd (sect, VI, vv. 
873-5, and sect. VIII, vv. 77-9) ; but he omits to record the names of the seventeen chapters 
which he contributed, And the difficulty of their identification, which is thus created, is 
enhanced by the circumstance that we have two contradictory Indian traditions on the subject, 
Dne of them is represented by the Berhampore edition of Gangádhar (also the Calcutta 
edition of Debendra Nath Sen and Upendra Nath Sen); the other by the Calcutta edition of 
Jivanands Vidy&s&gara, The former has the support of the oldest existing manuscript, the 
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Nepal Manuscript of the year 1183 A.D (303 Nepal Era); the latter, that of the oldest. 
commentator, Chakrap&nidatta,. who lived about the year 1060 A.D. With regard to six of 
the eleven chapters, which must have belonged to the ariginal sahit, both traditions agree, 
They differ only with regard to the three chapters on aréas, Alisdra, and visarpa, which 
Chakrápünidatta assigns to Charaka, while the chapters which tlie Nepal Manuscript 
assigns Lo him, are those on keshatakehiua, svayathu, and udara, Now the Návamitaka 
contains quotallons from the former, but none from the latter three chapters; and as its 
author lived many centuries earller than Dyighabala, it is obvious that, to judge from this 
testimony, the tradition of the commentator is to be preferred to that af the Nepal’ Manus- 
cript. For s detailed statement of the case, which doos not strictly come within the scope of 
the present Introduction, reference may be made to two papers of mine on the Composition 
of the Charaka Saphita in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1808, pp. 997 ff, and 
1909, pp. 857 ff. 

Norr.—With regard to the loss of early Indian medical works, referred to on p. liv, I 
may now (Febr, 1914) add that among the manuscripts recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
course of bis second tour of exploration in Chinese Turkestan, 1906-8 (ante, p. lii), from the 
immured temple library in the Caves of the Thousand Huddhas near Tun Huang (see his 
Ruins of Desert. Cathay, Vol. II, pp. 28, 29, 171-194, 211-219), there were two incomplete 
but extensive péthis, which have since, upon examination, been found by me to be medical 

works. They are written in Khotanese, one of the two hitherto " unknown ” languages ; 
one written in upright, the other in cursive Gupta characters; but they are obviously 
translations from Sanskrit originals, apparently no longer surviving in India. One of these 
two incomplete péthis still comprises 65 folios, and professes to be the Sistdha-edrd Sdstra, 
that is in Sanskrit Siddha-séra-Sésira. It appears to treat of Pathology, in which the 
names of chapters.on arias, bhagandara, paydardga, hikké, íodsa, kása, mitrakrchohhra, 
uddvartta, wamáda, aparmdra, vátavyddi, visarpa, krimi, néiraréga can be distinguished, 
The other pétht which is written in cursive acript, and of which 71 folios survive, appears to 
treat of Therapeutics ; but its name is not known. 

Both péthfs are still awaiting s thorongh examination and translation, but a somewhat 
more minute examination of & portion of the text of the cursive pôtht has disclosed the fact 
thal il contains a number of formule which are practically identical with corresponding ones 
in the Charaka and Bhója Setbhitas, while the majority of them can, for the present, not be 
traced elsewhere, It suggests itself as possible that the two pôlbfs, between them, may 
represent the Nidósa and Chikitsita portions of a Salhhit#, which is based on the same 
sources as the Charaka and Bhéda Samhitás, but of which the original Sanskrit text is no 
longer surviving in India, 

Fragments of a third medical pótht in Kuchean, the other hitherto ^ unknown ’’- language 
of Kuchar, or-Kucha (ante, p. 1, footnote 2), has also been discovered by Professor Sylvain 
Lévi. This pétht, too, includes formule reminiscent of similar ones in the Charaka 
Samhit# ; and it may possibly be a translation of the same original Sanskrit text, 

Whether, and in what way, the text of these pôtbfs may affcct the question discussed 
In Chapter VI must wait Ull after the completion of the thorough examination and. 
translation of them which is now in progress, 


CHAPTER VII. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE TREATISES 
OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


The language in which the trestises of the Bower Manuscript are written, is a kind of 
cngrammatical Sanskrit, or what has sometimes been called “mixed Sanskrit,” i,e., a mixture 
cf literary and popular Sanskrit. The popular element is far more conspicuous in the more 
popular treatises on divination and incantation in Parts IV-VII, than in the more scientific 
treatises on Medicine in Parts I-III. 

The term “ popular Sanskrit” is not strictly appropriate, “Sanskrit,” ie, prepared or 
polished, was the name of the form of language (bA4s44) which was elaborated, from about 
the seventh to the foutth centuries B.C., in the ancient Brahmanic grammar schools of India, 
cu of the previously existing language of the sacred poetry (chkandas) of the Veda, That 
language owned a great wealth of inflectional forms and syntactical usages, not very clearly 
demarcated, and used with great freedom, The object of the grammar schools was to claborate 
out of this more or less “rank growth" a well-ordered (satskrita) language by eliminating 
tome forms and usages, end demarcating the remainder?®, The elaboration was a long conti- 
mued process, which finally resulted, probably at some time in the fourth century B. C., in 
the production of Pánin!'s celebrated standard grammar, In its intermediate condition, the 
language is illustrated in the priesily writings of the so-called Brühmana period. For its 
ultimate condition, the first wiles appears in the Brahmanical treatises of the so-called Sütra 
2erlod ; but the earliest, actually existing original record of that condition, known at present, 
:s in the Brahmanic inscription, incised on a sacrificial post at Ís&pur, near Mitbora, which 
<s dated in the year 33 B, C, 1%, In consequence of its origin, the Sanskrit language tended 
zo perpetuate the phonetic conditions of its Vedic parent, and thus came to bear an air of 
artificiality, 

Outside the Brahmanic schools, the language of the people followed the usual course of 
linguistic evolution, While il preserved much of the Vedic inflectional forms and syntactic 
usages which had been discarded in the scholastic Sanskrit, it suffered, on the other hand, the 
"usual process of phonctic deterioration, In was this natural (prükrita) language, of spontaneous 
growth, in which the early literature was written of the two great religious movements, Buddhism 
and Jainism, which, in the sixth century B. C. and subsequently, agitated the people outside 
the Brahmanic schools, But after a time, the prestige of the latter produced its natural effect 
on the writers of the non-brahmanic communities, With the rise of the Mahüy&na School 
of Buddhists in northern India, about the first century B, C., attempts began to be made 
by Buddhist writers to imitate their Brahmanic rivals in the use of the scholastic Sanskrit. 
Ultimately they fully stececded in their endeavours; but at firsl their efforts were attended 
with but partial success, differing according to the amount of literary knowledge they possessed, 
It is this earlier period of literary endeavour, which, as will be shown in the sequel, is 
reflected in the several treatises of the Bawer Manuscript, 


13 See Professor Lagman's remarks in the Jowraal of the dmerioan Ortental Soolety vol. X, p. 326: 
“upon both, the field of the noun and that of the verb, the Vode shows a rank growth of forms which die 
out later... Tbe Inflectivo system of the nouns has become contracted, rigid, and uniform, but not, Hke 
that of the verb, essentially mutilated.” 

IM That is, in the 24t year of tie Kusana king Vaslsike; seo Dr. Fleet's remarks in the Jowraal, 
Royal Asiatio Soctety, 1910, pp. 1315-7, 
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As already staled, the pr&kritic, or popular, element is much more in evidence in that 
porlion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the treatises on divination (in Parts IV and 
V) and on magic or incantation (in Parts VI and VII), In the more scientific portion, which 
contains the three medical treatises (Parts I-III), the examples of prakriticism are comparatively 
rare, In fact, with onc or two exceptions, they occur only in Part II, which contains the 
longest of the three treatises, 

The following is a list of the prákriticisms which occur in Parts I-III, There are five 
examples of the prákritic contraction of the elements aga and ava toé and ô respectively. 
They are daméti (for íamagati) in II 42 28% 500 51, 809 63; daménti (for éamaganti) 
II 84 30; and dhéviteé (for dhévayitvé), II 550 53. The normal forms semayati and 
bamayanti, however, are more ‘frequent, as may be sech from the Index.(p. 327). The 
nominative plural chaturah occurs once, in I 108 8; but the normal form chatvérak cccurs in 
II 848 65 and 1063 74, In mdaévi-pityáka, 1I 800 62, the final t of udabvit is dropped. In 
ambilavétasc:, II 78 30, and Airivérasi, II 420 47.580 64 805 63 we have two examples of 
diaeresis of a conjunct; but the normal forms amblacélasa and hrivéra occur with equal 
frequency (see Index). Examples of the insertion of sn euphonic m we have in déha-m- 
dimanah (for déhátmanak), II 239 38; ámra-m-asthika (for Amrdsthika), II 798 62; apsu- 
m-iyai (for apaviyas), II 886 67 ; rütri-m-andha, II 887 67, and sakta-m-andha, II 890 67, 
but we find also the normal forms rátrgandha, II 181 35 and saktándka, I 103 8, Similarly, 
there is an cuphouic r in tu-r-upévaka (for tdpévaké), 11801 63.  Inallthese cases, however, 
the prákritic forms are required by the metre of the verse in which they occur, Once we have 
sômyaù (for sawmyaii, in II 718 68, Once we have also the nominative singular masculine 
in 6, in bhagd (for bhágah) purâratailasya, II 517 62, and the accusative plural masculine 
in ái, in tåA (for tân) kritvá, II 872 66. Examples of prákritie vocalic sandhi are c&aicétad 
(for chaivaitad), II 818 64; stkshmdla (for sûúkskmailâ, from sikshma-élé), II 61, 63, 64, 
65 col, 29, et passin! and regularly in compounds with édana, as si/pédana (for süpaxdana) 
II 328 43, ámishódasa (for dmiskandana), II 441 48, rasódama (for rasaudana), II 490, 
61, 724 58, payddana (for payaudana), II 724 58 (but payas-ódama in II, 374 45 722 58), 
Other, more doubtful, examples are parimikshayét (for parimókshagét), II 571 64, &póvaká 
(for wpódaká), II 801 63, and rajatá (for rajatát), II 951-70, where the reading is doubtful 
or corrupt. In bhagandaldiA (for bhagandaram) we have the, also occasionally in Sanskrit 
observable, changes of r to J, and of masculine to feminine. In mágadAwó kwdavah (for 
sságadkyáh), II 60 29 ; kaliagakd (for kalitgakah) pajélasya, II 496 B1; é6phahé (for dophahap) 
II, 592 55, and prastha (for prarthah) syât, II 826 64,9 the visarga is dropped; but 
examples of similar omissions occur in the Vedas (M. Ved. Gr, $2, 3, p. 71). 

“th Parts IV-VII the cases of prükriticlsm are far more common. Thus of the above 
mentioned contraction of aya and avs to ê and ô respectively we have the examples tichintési 
(viohintayasi), V 49 207, vickintéhi, V 3, 9 204 18 205 47 247; and bhénty (for bhgvantu), 
VI 16 22b, dkirna (for avakirna), VI 1 223, óróhami (for avarókami), VI 2 223, detdraka 
(for avastáraka1), VI 6 223. It is noticeable, however, that while the contraction occurs 
régularly with the compound root vickint, it is as regularly neglected with the simple root chint; 
thus we have chintayasó, IV 7 193, 23, 24,28, 36 194, An example of the opposite case of 
dision of y occurs in saubhGvalshyari (for sambhdvayishyasi), V 33 206. Examples of tho 

; refer to the of the edition; those in arabic Ly pe, to verses. 
dtu MAH appears to M Wd In II 115 32, but the reading is doubtful. 

1€ But correct, fn II 396 46 775 61. 
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"vell-known prákritic diaeresis of a conjunct with an antecedent-r are darisaya (for daríaya), 
V 1 203, pradariétan (for pradartita®), V 54 207, varishé (for varskd), V 60 207; and 
cirishórtti (for firshártti) VI 4 223; but the normal form varsha also occurs in V 4 204, 
I7 205, 40 206. Examples of the change of p to v we have in aci (for epi), IV 11 193, 
spavadyaté (for upapadyaté), V 11 204, 57 207. Once we have pi (for api) after an anusvára, 
n surah pi, VI 3 224; but the normal api also occurs in IV 3 192, V 9 204, Other miscel- 
lancous prakriticisms are chiohoka (for chitya), VI 1 223; si&ghasga (for sihhasya), IV 1 
192; dukkha (for dukkha), V 12 204, 21 20D; «atta-khuito (for sapta-kritvak), VII 6 236; 
also.dedliyaka (for dvaitiyaka), VI 2 223, and &láya (for íailáya), VI 4 223. More to the 
category of prákriticisms in sandhi belong the following examples: apéiu (for apaitx) in VI 
2:203, and upaishyati (for wpéshyati), IV 20 193. A final consonant is almost always elided ; 
thus, káraná (for káraaát), IV 3 192 6, 20 193 40, 43 196; tasma (for tarmát) IV 16 193; 
dchard (for ácharéi), VI 16 22b; kârayê (for kdrayét), V 48 207; avdcha (for avéchat), 
VI. 1b 222; so also chird, V 38 206; and kikchi, IV 35 194, 52 19b V 27 205 36 206; 
but the normal chirát occurs twice in IV 29 194 44 195, and the normal kikchit once in IV 
20 193. In the nominative and accusative singular neuter of pronouns, the elision of t or d, 
alternntes with the anusvára, Thus we have fa in V 28 205; éta, V 25 205 37 206 47 207; 
yo, V 1 203 3 204; but also the equally prükritio forms tau, V 24, 25 205; étah, V 4, 7, 14 
204 28, 31 206 43 206 52 207, and yat» V 47, 60 207, On the other hand, the normal 
forms tad, étad, yad occur before vowels, e. g., tad-avápeyari, IV 13 193; étad-uvécha, VI 
1222, yad-ipsasé, IV 1 192; but exceptionally also before consonants, tad-yathé and yat- 
satyash, V 3 203, Occasionally the anusvára is added to the end of a word, as in kóragai 
(for káraya) V 6 204, désém (for dêiê), V 58 207; or it may take the place of the final 
visarga, as in fata, (for tatak), IV 3 192.199 But more often such a visarga is dropped 
altogether; as in lábka (for lábhah) IV 48 195, oritta, V 36 206, dnanda, VI 5 222; priti 
(for pritih), V 21 205; práhu (for práhwi) V 2 203, bhikehw, VI 2 222; sumitrai (for 
sumitraiy) IV 30 194, davajai chórai wainrítikai, V 17 205; kétó (for Aétói), V 27 20b. 
Or it combines to 6, as in it (for itak) ekaskthé, V 13 204, Or, its omission may give rise 
to double sandhi, as in faiótiamah (for tala-utlama) from tatab-uitemak), IV 10 193. 
Occasionally some consonant is inserted to avoid a hiatus, or a vocalic sandhi, Thus (a) ^ in 
nai-A-ritikaih (for nair-ritikaih), V 17 206, maitri-n-airavanéshu (for .maiiry-ciravagéshu), VI 
I 224; (b) m in pari-m-apanaya (for paryapanaya), VI 4 223; Vésukind-m-opi (for 
Vásukimápi), VI 2 224; for other examples, see page lxvi (c) r in jani-r-u padrava (for 
janycupadravam), IV 3 192; for another example, see above, p, lxvi 109; (d) s in gamand-s- 
tathé, V 21 206, jané-e- tathá, V 50 207; bat in these two cases the reading is uncertain, 

Examples of prakriticism in inflexion are the following: (1) With nouns: in the nom- 
native singular masculine, a final n may be dropped at the end of a verse, as in mahé (for 
mahân), V 36 206, or before a consonant, as in bhagavd (for bkagavan) ohohhrávarigáh, VI 
1 222. But the normal form also occurs, as in bAdgavda érémanérakak, VI 6 224; and before 
vowels it is used always, as in mahdn artháh IV 10, 11 193, bhagavdn dyushmaniaa, VI 1 
222. Similarly curtailed forms, however, occur also in the Vedas, sce M. Ved. Gr, $ 315, p. 
193. Inthe case of dhamavá-í-oka, as indicated by the interpolated 4, the omission of the 
anusvüra is probably a scribal error, and the reading should be dhamavé*k In tho accusative 
plural masculine, âh and fuh replace ån and ûn, respectively, before consonants, as in kámáji 

WIn badasss-iu (for padas-tw), V 5 204, oe Maui cas erica actor 

19 In soäti-r4hikshuty VI 5 222, the reading Is doubtful, . ; 
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(for kaman) prépeyasd, IV 33 194; mitindh (for mitirân) doishasi, IV 52 195; pajayasé, 
vriddké& (for vriddkén) dévatam, V 10 204; vijéshyasi ripis sarvvdA (for rip&n sarvám) 
pratyarthi, IV 47196. But the normal form occurs before palatals, as in svajanâih=i=zoha |. 
manyasi, V 10 204, and before vowels, as in bhôgavån avi, IV 11 193. Other examples are: 
nominative singular masculine dvitiyé (for deitiyah kütas, IV 16 193, kuladévó (for kuladévah) 
cha, V 6 204; singular neuier, jamas (for janma), IV 33'194; instrumental plural, 
dvitirsháhi (for deifirehabhiM), VI 12 224; and ihe vowel lengthenings in rishishy 
(for rishisha), IV 4 192, and vádinásh (for vádinágd) IV 2 192,—(2) With pronouns: the 
nominative or accusative singular neuter ta or tad (for tad), etc, have been already referred to | 
abore, p. lxvii, of the slem ima, there occur the nominative singular feminine ima (for iyam), 
V 4 203, and the genitive singular masculine imasya (for asya), IV 3192, The latter occurs 
onca in the Vedas; see M, Ved. Gr., p. 302, footnole 7; and the normal form asya also occurs 
in VII 6 237. Other examples are the instrumenta! plural masculine t@hi (for taik), VI 12, 
224, and once the genitive singular iura, V 13 204, by the side of the usual normal tava, IV 6 
193 V 1, 2 204, et passim (see Index),—(3) With numerals: we have the locative singular 
masculine ékasmi (for ékasmin), VI 1 222, and the locative plural chaturusha (for okaturshu), 
VH 4 237.—(4) With verbs: the second person singular present, áraXibsasé (for árabhasé), 
IV 55 196, and kurvasi (for kardshi), IV 22 194; the second singular imperative kardhi (for 
kuru), VI 2 222/8 223; p&jayáhi (for pjaga), V 33 206, vichintéhi (for vichintaya), V 3, 
9 204, 18 20b 47 207, or vichintiya, V 18 205; the third singular aorist jani (for ajani), IV 
3 192. In future forma, the element y, when it is the last in a treble conjunct, is frequently 
omitted ; thus, prápsasi, IV 2 192, 11 193, or prápsasé, IV 11 193; but the normal forms 
are more usual, prápsyasi, IV 21 193, 37 194, prápsgasé, IV 5 193, 28, 53 37 194 41 195, 
54 198. Similarly we have also yakshasé (for yakshyasé), IV 58 196, vipramékehasi, (for 
vipramókshyasi) IV 17 193. In the past parliclple passive of, the causal we find kárávita 
(for kérita) V 46 206. Examples of the exchange of “ voices " are: (a) pararmaipada, for 
átmanépada in édhasi (for édhasé), V 41 206, klisyasi (For klifyasé), V 4 204, pratipadyámi 
for (pratipadyé), VI 1 222, pratiksha- (for pratikshasva), IV 13 193, passive vikamyasi (for 
vikawyasó), V 47 207; and (b) atm. for parasm., in prichohhaso, IV 6 193 (but normal 
priokchkasi, IV 39 195), and pájayasé (for pijayasi), V 10 204. l 

Examples of prákriticism or rather semi-prükriticism, in stem formation, are mátadpitara.i, 
V 10 204, apparently meant as two separate accusatives singular for the normal dual måtâ- 
pitarau ; bhráti-samügamá à (for bArátr-samágama.A), V 22 205; yata-mitra (for gaiómiira), 
VI 6 225 VII 3 237; pul-dmbha (for pul-&nbhas), 1V 51 195; putratvatd (a pleonasm for 
pxtratea or puirald), IV 13 193; chaturthé, IV 22, 26 194 (for the normal feminine 
chaturthi, IV 32 194). 

From the prükrit speech we must distinguish the “ papular Sanskrit" properly so called; 
that is to say, the Sanskrit of the Brahmmnic schools as it was spoken and written by thc 
literale, or semi-literate among the people outside those schools, especially in the non-brahmanic 
porlion of it, This popular Sanskrit permitted to itself occasional lapses from the strict rules 
of the scholastic correct Sanskrit, and occasional Intrusions of the usages of the generally 
prevailing Prákrit speech, It is the language in which the medical treatises, contained in 
Parte I—III of the Bower Manuscript, are written, Its peculiarities are assembled in the 
following classified list :— 

1.—PHonoLo ay, 

(1) Substitution of vowels; ri for ri, in. trivrit, 1 61 6; trivrità, II 88 31 144 33 252 

39; and triphald, II 605 56; but the normal forms trivrit, trivritå, and triphalé occur quite 
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#5 frequently (sce Index). Similar examples in Part IV-VII are trika, V 29 205 (but normal 
t-ika in II 406 46), tifritá (for sifrità), VI 11 224; and even trim (for trix), V 40 208. 
On the other hand, we find ri for ri, in érita (always for normal érita), I 73 75 6, II 612 56, 
eac, (see Index), 

(2) Substitution of consonants: (a) n for 8, in garbhéna, II 535 53, jatharani, 11940 69, 
jearánám, II 169 35 péshydni, II 45 28, pranaiyatê, III 64 184,11? pragógéna, II 256 39, 275 
40, brixihana, IT 643 58, mashikands, 111239 38. On the other hand, n for s, in kwshtháni, 
ZI 58 29 86 31 249 39, but normal kushthâni, in II 141 33 and III 49 183.—(b) n for ui, 
in aréinsi, (for aríáisi), IL 185 36; and similarly 5 for 5, in vidsati, II 232 38, vrikhana, II 
176 3b, 752 60, sa&harét, II 186 36.—(o) b for v, when second or third in a conjunct, as once 
in párvba for (páreva), II 200 30, and yathóbtómbá (for yathóktá vá) II 583 Db. 
Otherwise always regularly rvv; see the Index, s. v., párvva, mirvva, sareva, ete, —(d) s for 
4, in samah (for aman), III 56 184, and srôtâ (for árôtô), II 1076 74, both cxamples being 
doubtful On the other hand, we find sh for s, in sadyaskkasw (for sadyaskayh) II 576, 579 54. 

(3) Prefizion of a vowel: a in alatà (for latá), I 94 7, and amtinála (for mrigála), Il 
346 43. These are thc only two cases of such prefixion: the two words, which are of frequent 
occurrence, are, at all other times, spelled normally latá and miijüla, 

(4) Augmentation of a conjunct; b is invariably inserted in the conjunct ml; thus we 
have ambla (for amla), I 121, 122 9 II 14 12 726 59, amblavétasa, II 64, 66 29 75, 80 30 
219 37, amblétaka, 11 106 31, ámbla, I 26 3 11 93 31 302 41 441 48 577 64, ámblika, IT 
79 30. Occasionally, m is turned into anusváre, as in ambla, II 790 62, adsiblavétasa I 62 b 
II 14 26 29 27, á&bla, I 15 2, 

(5) Reduction of a conjunct; for the sake of the metre (slóka) nm is reduced to » in 
samüpamáh (for samápanmáh), in II 498 51, This is the single example of such a change. 

(6) Dissolution of a conjunct : the only two examples ambilavétasa (for amblavétasa) 
and hirivéra (for hrivéra) have already been quoted as prákriticisms ; see ante., p, lxvi. 

(7) Shortening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre: aparmárima (for 
aparmárinds), II 378 46; gédhumaiA (for gódhémaih), I1 405 46 ; masd&kaparsi (for 
mandakaparni), I 52 b; málabAagá (for mildbhay4), II 799 62; mrittika (miittiká), II 1063 
74; varshabháh (for varshábháh), II 345 43; shadi (for skadi), II 40 28; samupakkraméi 
(for samupakkramét), II 1067 74; hitasévi (hitasévi) II 726 68. Also ádhaiti and 
nigrikaati, see pp. lxii under Verbal Inflection, 

(8) Lengthening of a syllable, always for the sake of the metre : asthika (for asthika) | 
II 798 62; often in compounds, as ér& (for ürw) with dawrbalya, IY 388 46, or with 
skhaabha, Il 316 42 334 43; 349, 357 44; ritd (for ritu) with sthitam, IJI 21 182; 
satépushpah (for datapwshpash), II 346 43; and in genitives plural like pittiná (for 
pittindh) etc,, see under Nominal Inflection, p, Ixxi, 

(9) Rare letters or spellings: (a) the xpadhmamiya occurs in chaturah pippalyah, 
II 188 36, and atah paraù, III 41 183. On the other hand, the jihvámáliga is found only 
in the second portion of the Bower Manuscript, in dwhkham, V 3 203 and. kahkhérda, VI 
1223.—(b) The long vowel 1i occurs three thnes, in wriwám, II 108 32 636 67, and 
kriochchhráni (for krichchibbrdyi), IL 644 B8.—(c) The guttural nasal Á, occurs once, in 
samyaa-namayéte, II 916 68.— (4) Assimilated é occurs in manaśiilâ, III 6 181 ; only 
once ; otherwise always mazaMild, I 97 7 II 848, 850 65 III 55 184, «i passim (see Index). 
See M, Véd. Gr., $786, p. 71. 
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IL,—Evruoxic Comarnation (Sandhi). i 

(1) Hiatus occurs exceptionally, at a caesura or at the end of a pada; thus, gadgada 
ér&, 11 349 44 (at tho-caesura in an dryé verse) ; yavágá wdaśvi, IT 800 62 (at the end of 
the first páda of an Indravajré); vå üshádhé, II 974 71 and máma .firéya, II] 36 183 
(at the end of the third pada of a &óka) ; once otherwise, in sthamti aríáàsi, III 7 181 
(betwoen the sixth and seventh feet of an árgb). This conforms to Vedic usage ; see. M 
Ved, Gr. & 67, 71 pp. 61, 65. 

(2) Double sandhi is found occasionally: (a) between words, in gudikétha (or 
gugikâ atha- from gudikâh atha), II 78 30; tatóddharét (for iata uddharêt from tatah 
uddharét), II 369 44 ; mahdimanéti (for mahdimana iti from wakátmané iti), II 132 33; 
(b) within compounds, in xródghátéshu (for ura-udghdiéshu from zras-udghôtôsku), 'II 
1099 76, An intervening final consonant may even be dropped ; thus, m in aívibhgdnumató 
(for afvibhyd anumat6, from afvibhydm- anwmatd), II 425 47; and r in afvindaumatan 
(for aávinó anumafah from asvinér anumataad, normal for afvindh anumatam), II 253 39. : 
Both are met with in Vedic usage, seo M, Ved, Gr, $ 3 a, b, p. 64. ; 

(3) Doubling of consonants : k, in the ligature kr, is doubled when it begins a word 
eltlrer in a sentence or in a compound, and is preceded by any vowel, either short or long. 
Thus we have (a) ina sentence, cha kkrimi, II 1107 76, hasti kkrimin, II 79162; ix 
kkramát, II 767 60; mald kkriych, I 51 b; joaré kkrigé, II 617 66; or (b) in a compound, 
ddi-kkrigá, I 118 9 ; gala-kkrigi, I 23 3; pailya-Kkrimi, II 857 8b ; yathá-kkramad, 
H 735 69 ; rasa-kkriyá, II 885 67 ; éata-kkratóh, II 35 28 ; sa-kkrimin, II 203 37. 
There are, however, a few exceptions, graha-krimi, I 41 4 ; yathá-kramasi, II 963 71 ; rasa. 
kriyá, I1 85265, Aftor a consonant the doubling does not take place, chét kramah, IT 
430 61; nor after the anusvara, agnin krimin, II 52 29; kdmalés krimin, II 142 33; 
mila króxchádama, II 292 41 ; nor after the visarga, tatak kraména, II 726 68, except 
once in vioidhdh kkriyâh II 1024 72. In the middle of a word k is doubled invariably, as in 
ckakkra, takkra, sakkra, se: the Index, See M, Ved, $ 30 p, 21. W, Skp. Gr. $229, p. 72. 1 

(4) Elision of â after &oró, Thus in jalddhaké ' imagupitágüh (for jaládhaka étma- 
guptaydh), II 825 64; and kudavó ’malakd-rasdt (for kudava plat arate) II 252 39; ‘in 
both cases to suit the metre, i s 


III.— NOMINAL INFLÆECTION, ~ 


(1) Nominative singular feminine in i} for i, only once in innir (for tenmayi), 119 2; 
in all other cases normally í as in séri, Aaritak?, etc; (see Index); also in Vedic, see W, Skr, 
Gr., § 356, p. 115. On the other hand, in ù for 4A, nearly always, in yavágá, us in yavdgo- 
iyah (for yavág& iyaX), II 787 62; altogether eleven times (see Index), but twice yavêgůh, 
as in gavágür-yamaka, II 800 62, and yavégértlaghy, II 1030 72; also normal in varskd- 
bhah, II 345 43. i 

(2) Accusative singular masculine, in im for inam, only twice, to suit the metre (óka) d ls 
aréchakim (for aréchakinam), II 26 27; and pratyarthim (for pratyarthinam), IV 32 194. 
Otherwise normal e. g, sélinam, II 26 27.—Again, singular feminine in yam for im, in 
cariyam (for vartim), II 887 67 ; the reading vartyaXibhaeó is blundered for vorige er 
Again, plural feminine, in yas. for is, as in aiumatyah (for aitbumatih), II 301 41; guroyak 
(for gurvéh), II 232 38; parayah (for partik), II 188 36; pippalyah (for pippalik), II 134 
33 188 36 314 42 386 45 505 51 745 69 930 89 1055 73 Aaritakyah (for Maritakih), II 
245 39 484 60; altogether thirteen times, but the normal ending is, occurs twice, gajapippelth, 
T 
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II 314 42 and haritakih, IL 226 38. In the Vedas is is nowhere met with, see W. Skr, Gr, 
§ 3 359, 363, pp. 316, 318, and M. Ved. Gr. $ 378, p. 273.—Also, accusalive ápas (for apas), 
II 804 63; as often in Vedic, see W. Skr, Gr, § 393, p. 133. 

_ 43) Instrumental singular neuter, once dadhind (for dadhná) II 428 47, to suit the 
metre (sléka) ; otherwise always normal dadAmá, II 149, 150 34 785, 801 62 853 66 1053 
13. Also, feminine, rásndgá and baláyá (for rdenayd and balayá), II 177 36, shown to be 
imstrumentals by the accompanying undoubted instrumentals méléxa and madhukéma ; 
otherwise they might be taken to be genitive substitutes, They may, but need not, be due 
tc the metre (5lóka) ; for we have an undoubted example in prose in vidgárájágd, VI 2 222 
and (with the normal qualifying anayé), VII 6 237 ; but normal vidyérdjaya, VII 3 237. 
Im all other cases, the instrumental is normal; e.g. éorkkarayá I 81 6 107 8 II 504 61 
1087 76, vachayá, II 80 30, etc. (sce Index). . 

(4) Genitive singular feminine, aiganayá (for aigandyd) I 84 7 ; and skkshmailayé (for 
s£kshmailágá), II 115 32; or also, gudikdya (for gudikáyá), II 1035 72, and. madkurasáya 
(Zor madhwrasdgá), IL 67 29. In all other cases, normal, e.g., sükshenéláyáh, IY 61 29; 
gadikágáh, IL 1022 72; chidáyáh, YI 856 65111,— Again, plural masculine, gridhrasiném (for 
gridhrasinám), II 377 45; pittinám (for pittinám), II 164 34 418, 423 49; praméhindm (for 
praméhindm), 11 230, 243 38 971 71, rüginám (for rügiwim), II 254 39. In all other cases, 
normal, e. g., aparmárinám, II 378 4b, xdarinam, II 971 71, kasindm, II 164 34, kshirindm, 
189 7,11 291 41, déhindm, III 33 183 práminám, I 46 b, méHindm, II 606 66, faririndm, | 
II 244 88, éóshinám, II 940 69, ete., the proportion of abnormal to normal cases being 8: 14; 
Similarly, once, parvánám (for parva’), II 335 43.—Also plur. masc., only once, varadâm 
(for varadânåm, ) II 774 81; elsewhere normal, as naråñâm, I 92 7 II 37 28, ete. All the 
preceding abnormalities occur in verse composition, and seem to be due to the exigencies of 
the metre; but there is one example in prose, sarvavddindm (for °vddindm), IV 3 192. 

(5) Looative singular neuter : once the syncopated form mámni, II 918 69, and option- 
ally akni, I 20 2 II 908 68, by the side of ahani I 63 5 II 723 68 784 61; but elsewhere 
the full form, as mûrdkani, I 11 2 I1 79 36, karmani, II 962 71, etc. 

1V.—VxngALn INFLECTION, 

In the main the abnormalities in verbal inflection refer to changes with respect to 
a class ” and ‘voice.’ Most of them have the support of Vedic and Epic usage, 

(1) Change of “ class”: Thus I, class for IL, rédaté (for réditi), II 1041 78, but 
normal II. class, rudyái, I 99 8; both classes also in Vedic and Epic 119,—Again, VI. class for 
Ind, parasm,, likét (for lihyat), II 475 B0 590, 594, 596 BB 608 58 1081, 1088 75, or atm, 
Ll Mita (for lihita), III 21 182; but almost cqually frequent (7: 8) is the normal lihydé 1128 9 
II 21 27 433, 439, 446 48 450 49 779 61, and the VI, class is also epic, Similarly VI, class 
for IInd, dvishasi (for doéshti), IV 52 195; also epic.—Again, VI. class for VIIth, pishét 
(for pihshyât), II 850 66 896 67; in this case, as well as in the compound prapish, there is 
the abnormal lengthening of the root vowel, which, however, is restricted to the tenses; for the 
participles are pishtod, II 41 28, etc, or pishya, II 887 67 and prapishya, II 82 30, piskia, 
1354 II 430 48, etc. (see Index), The same lengthening occurs when the root is inflected 
normally in the Xth class or causal, pishayét, II 404 46 550 53 871 66 889 67, and 
prapishayét, II 97 31 211 37 577 64, The lengthened root vowel occurs once also in tho 

m [t would seem that the abnormal forms occur only when the normal visarga drops off by reason 











f sandhi. 
13 1a the Rigveda the IT. class does not occur; see M. Ved. Gr., $ 450s. footnote 8, p. 195. 
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Atharvavéda, apishan (sce M, Ved. Gr., $ 436, footnote 2, p. 330).—Again, VI, class for IXth, 
prásét, II 828 84; only once, to suit the metre, (4lóka), but usually (3: 1) normal, práfniyái, TI 
778 61 824 64 III 59 184. So also, nigriknati (for migrihnéti), II 342 43 1083 76, in both 
instances to suit the metre (#6ka); for analogous cases in the Vedas, see M, Ved, Gr., $ 475a 
p. 349.—Again, VI. class for VIIth, participle present, pragwijamáxa, I 54 5, an anomalous 
form for praysjamána, which would nol have sulted the metre (âryâ): only once; elsewhere 
normal, praguijdna, II 95 31 312 42 783 61 (for anolher anomaly, prayuihjit see below 2a). 

(2) Change of “ voice; (a) pararmaipada for dimanépada; âdhatti, II 147 34. an 
anomalous confusion of the two forms ddhatté (&tm.) and âdadhåti (par), to suit the metre 
(âryå) which requires a short syllable, Again, bhdshati (for bhâshatê), II 1099 75, required 
by the metre (ilóka) ; but normal abhdshata, II 969 71; the parasm, is epic.—Again, labhati 
(for labhaté), II 727 59, and labkét (for labkéta), II 363 44, in both instances due to the 
metre (éldka), elsewhere normal (8: 2), labkaté, II 513 B2, and labhéta, IT, 200 38, ete, (seo 
Index); in Parts IV aud V, occasionally irrespective of metre, lapsyasi, IV 9 193, and 
labhishyasi, V 12 204; examples also in epic, Again, eardhati, I 60 b, once, irrespective of 
metre; elsewhere normal varddhaté, Y 46 b IL 757 60, and varddhanté, II 618 58; but 
parasm, also vedic and epic.—Again, praywAji? (for prayxmjita), II 865 66; a quite anomal- 
ous form, apparently, suggested by the normal &tman&pada form prayuinjita, which occurs in I 
36 4 52 b II 198 36 761 60; the normal parasmaipada form prayusjy4t occurs in II 269 
40.—Again, passive, lakshyanti (for lakshyanté), II 1042 73, to suit the metre (4lóka), 

(b) Atmanépada for parasmaipada; gachohhéta (for gachohhét), II 830 64 840, 841 
65; only in the optative, and to suit the metre (fka); elsewhere normal, gachchhanti, YI 
827, 828. 833 64; átmanépada also epic.—Again, chikitsaté (for chiküsati), JI 949 70; only 
once, to suit the metre (upéndravajrá) ; ‘elsewhere normal, II 273 40 309 42 928 69; but 
Almanépada also epic.— Again, jivéta, II 51 28; only once; clscwhere norma], jivét, 1.42 4 
50 B II 744 59 932 69; Almanépada also epic,—Again, pivaté (for pibali), II 248, 253, 39 
and pivéta (for pibét), II 82 30 327 42 593 BB 846 65 1116 76, to suit the metro, But ns a 
rule (55: 5) normal; e.g., pivét, I 25, 26, 27, 3 IL 24. 27 II 17 182, cte, (nec Index), 
prapivét, I 20 2 21, 23 3; âtmanêpada also vedic and eplc.—Agnin, jamayalé (for samayali), 
II 274 40, due to the metre (£lóka), : 

(o) Conjanotive participles: grikya, II 401 46 525 52 646 58 IV 12 193; ulwnys, for 
the normal grikitvá, which never occurs; also vedic, but apparently only in composition with 
nouns as karza-grihya, sée M. Ved, Gr., $ 591a, p. 413.—Agnin, pishya, II 887 67; only 
once; elsewhere normal, pishívá, II 41 28, elc. (see Index); also cpic.—Agnin, trâvya (for 
srévitea), II 371 44,—Again, saménayiind, II 1114 76; but normal, samániya, 11 214 31; 
similarly once in vedic, pratyarpayiteá, M. Ved, Gr., $ 590b, p. 412. 

Ve—Stum Formation, 

(1) Stems ending in as, or is, or ws may have alternalive cndings In a, or i, or x, asa 
rule with change of gender from neuter lo masculine, Thus (a) with as newer nnd a 
masculine; arías, accusative plural aré@asi, II 52 29 III7 181, cte, twelve times (sco 
Index) ; and aria, accusative plural, ards, II 107 31, only once; similarly in composition, arias 
(ars), II 136 33, etc, eleven times (see Index), and aria, II 644 58, only once,—Agaln, 
tamas, accusative singular, tamas (tamó), II 84 30 941 69; and tama, only in compounds, 
tama-tvdsa, II 47950, tamóparrishta, II 424 47.—Again, pagas, accusative plural, payájsi, 
Ii 599 Db, etc. (numerously, see Index), or in composition, payas (pagó), I 59 5 II 814 63 
IIT 68 184, anomalously payasédana, II 374 45 722 58; and paga, only in the compound 
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payédanc, II 724 §8.—Again, manas, genitive plural, manarém, 165 6; in composition, 
wanas (mand), I 97 7 I1 3 26 (numerously, see Indox); and mana, only in the compound 
, mama-dwihtakari, V 15 2082—Again, yoiss, in composition, yasórikin, 11 412 47, and yaía, 

im the compound gasamitra, VI 6 226 VII 3 237.—Again, rajas (rajó), I 114 8, nominative 
phord] raj&Asi, II 343 43; and raja, nominative singular masculine rajas tamrajah, IT 887 67, 
oc in the compound, raja-sigraha, II 424 47.—Again, vakshas, no examples; and vakrka, in 
the compound, eekska-stans, I 18 2—Again, srshas, only in the compound, sirshó-bhitápita, 
II 272 40; and srske, often in composition, srsha-riga, II 179 36, ete. (see Index).— 
£gain, sadyas (radgó), Y 100, 103, 8 II 54 29; and sadya, only in composition, sady-ótthita, 
Il 877 68, sady-dtpatite, II 358 6@.—Again, erótas (erótó), only in the compound «rótó- 
jane, II 883 67; and srôta, only in the compound sréta-ja, II 472 60. 

(b) With is neater, and i masculine: ixchis (suchir, for Sanskrit fóckis), only in composition, 
I 39 2 II 105 31 753 60; and ixchi (only adjectival), IT, 269 40, etc. (see Index). 

(o) With ue neuter and © masculine: chakskus (chakshar), nominative singular, chakshur, 
II 309 42; and chaksHu, though anomalouily neuter, nominative singular, V 1 203. 

(2) Miscellaneous new stems; Mantéra (for kantri), nominative sigular neuter, kaniáraw, 
I1 365 44; if the form be taken as a normal, it would be the accusative singular masculine of 
kantri with.an anomalous change of case as well as of gender,—Again, feminine ghwá (for 
gini), in mukha-róga-ghxá, {I 42 28; only once; elsewhere normal ghni, as in kskuta-ghni, 
I1 801 63. Similarly, cKaturthá, IV 22, 26 194; but normal cMaturthi, IV 32 194.—Again, 
gupta, VI 2 222, bat normal gupti, VII 6 297.—Again, cardinals in the place of ordinals, 
as chatur, ashta, dasa, for ckaiurtha, ashtama, daéama, regularly in composition with bkaga, 
as in chatur-bhdge, fourth part, I 105 8, askta-bhâga, eighth part, II 153 34, and with 
bX&güvetishMia, ote, I 126 9 II 178 35 etc, (sec Index). 

VI.—Grwpar. 

(1) Easohsnge of masculine and seater, (a) Netter for normal masculine; nominative ^ 
smgular, adeyéyam, II 4 26; only once; elsewhere normal, adhyágah, 11 107 32 260 39, and 
p.ural, adhydgth II 9 26.—Again, accusative dual, karaajé, II 345 43, bnt normal karaRjan, 
II 1100 78.—Again, nom, sing., kalpam, II 321 42; only once; elsewhere normal, aoc, plur, 
kalpén, I 30 3, nom. dusl, kalpow, I 29 3 (see Index).—Again, nom. plum. neuter grikási 
(Zoe hasc, grikdh), II 1117 76,—Again, acc, dual neuter, graMé (for masculine grakaw), II 
332 43.—Again, nom sing, prayégam, II 762 60; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing., 
praydgah, II 86 31 750, 751, 60, ete, (sce Index).—4Again, nom, plur. praeádási, II 1106 T6, 
only once; elsewnere normal, nom, plur, pravdlah, II 1106 76, acc, plur, pravádán, II 23 27; 
1886 T5.—Again, acc. sing, prastam (&tad), IL 916 68; only once; elsewhere normal; nom, 
sing, prasthak, II 109 32, nom, plur., prasthah, II 39) 45, nom, dual, prasthex, II 777 61, 
eic, (sco Index).—Agsin, ace, plur, bMegasderási (for bhagandarán) III 9 181; once alto 
feminine, sco below.—Again, nom, plur., raséni, II 814 63; only once; elsewhere normal, rasdh, 
1-179 35 601 56, etc, (sce Index).—A gain, nom, sing., vidátakam, II 861 66; only once; but 
twice normal, widélakaá I 109, 111 8, Also in Part V, nom, sing., gandkam (for gandhak), 
V 2/203, and chaksk (for ohakskzà), V 1 203. 

(b) Masculine for normal neuter; acc. plue., dmalakds, II 226 38 291 41; only twice; 
elsewhere normal, nom, sing, dmelakam, II 223 37, nom, plur, amalakdni, II 129 33, etc, 
(ge Index).— Again, nom, sing, Biohyétansh, I 83 6; only once; elsewhere normal, éiohyôtenam, 
170, 73 6 II 367, 870 86, ctc. (scc Index).—Again, acc. plur, axshadhén, II 192 36; only 
once; elsewhere normal, axshadhdni, IT 369 44 621 67.—Again, acc.. plur, kuskihdn, II 238 
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38 493 B1 942 70; but usually normal, kusktháni, II 53 29 IH 61 184, eic. (see Index).— 
Again, nom, plur, chérn#44, II 57 29; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing, chararam, II 
22 27, nom. plur., chéragéni, II 471 BO, etc. (see Index),—Agwin, acc, plur., s4gardn, IIT 
66 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., någaram, II 63 29, etc. (see Index). Again è 
nom, sing, s4garakah, II 104 31; but normal, s4garakom, II 1119 76.—Again, nom, plur., 
palék, II 193 36 588 55, acc. plur, palân, II 901 68; but usually normal, nom, sing, palam, 
II 75 30, nom, plur., paléni, II 60 29 III 57 184, etc. (see Index).— Again, nom, plur. 
mila, III 63 184; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., m£lam, I 89 7 II 266 40, nom, 
plur., máláni, I 72 6 II 628 57 III 37 183, etc. (see Index), —Again, nom, plur., sukrák (for 
&ukrási), II 350 44; no examples for the normal neuter,—In the second portion of the Bower 
Manuscript there occur; nom, sing., padah, V 1 204; only once; elsewhere normal, nom, sing., 
padam, V 5 204 55 207, nom, dual, padé, V 58 207, and acc. plur., mitra (for mitrdn), 
IV 52 195 V 10 204; elsewhere, apparently normal, nom, sing., mitram, V 33 206.—For 
other examples where the change of gender is due lo change in the stem (e. g., ace. plur, arian 
for arsádei), see ante, section V, p, lxxii, 

(2) Exchange of masculine and feminine: (a) feminino for normal, masculine, acc, sing. 
bhagandalóm, II 53 29; only once; elsewhere, apparently masculine, loc, sing., bhagasdaré 
II 221 37 III 64 184, etc. (see Index) ; but once also neuler, see ante, la, p. Ixxlii, 

(b) Masculine for normal feminine, acc, plur, devatón (for dévatéh), II 721 58, In the 
second portion of the Bower Manuscript, dévata is always masculine, acc. sing., dévatam, IV 
5 192; nom, plur, dévatak IV 21 194 48 19Db;!5 instr. plur, déoatail, IV 39 194, ‘ably 
plor,, dévatébhyah, IV 22 194,—Again, nom, dual, médau, II 297 41; only once; elsewhere 
normal, acc. sing., méddm, II 128 33, acc, dual, médé II 112 32, etc, (see Index).—Again, 
loc. sing., vicharchiké, II 1034 72 ; only once; elsewhere normal, nom. sing., vioharohiká, ITI 
49 183; acc, sing, vicharchikâm, II 342 43 III 8 181.— Again, loc. sing, sprikd, IV 14 193; 
but normal, nom, siLg,, sprihå, IV 30 194. 

l VIL—SrwTA. 

(3) Eaohange of feminine and neuier? nom, sing, marichá, II 851 66; only once; 
elsewhere normal nom, sing, maricham, II 11 26 III 68 184, nom, plur., marichdni, 1I 
863 66 III 54 184, : : 

(1) Exchange or misture of " cases": (a) nominative for accusative in the object of a sen- 
tence; as In II 237 38 eriddkayak(for vriddhih) jay8t ; II 253 39 vindacal (for vindán) pibaté ; 
I1 293 41 prigaigavah (for priyaagah or priyahgin) gréhayéi. As a rule, such nominatives 
are found joined with accusatives, as in II 248 39 yavantal (for ydvata}) pibaté vindůn ; and II 
782 61 tilán bhakshayita satmitréA (for sosmifrén), Or they are mixed with accusatives, as 
inI110231 shati (uom) . . „gadah (acc.) bharjitvó ; II 121 32 vidaigó (nom.) . . 
dantih (acc) pachét; II 128 38 irá (nom,) . . . , médd=cha (acc.) sasharét ; II 134-5 38 
pippalgesstrayamánáR-cka (ncc.) musta (nom.) kalkihrited ; 1I 201-2 36 Naritakish ace.) vachâh 
(ace.) . . . + gavaksháró (nom.) vidasgd (nom.) vipdchayét ; II 236 38 pippali (nom.) 

~. . aO €havyad-oha (acc.) dvapét; II 252 38 pala ck-aikai (acc,) kudavd (nom.) pavhét ; 
H 320 42 résna (nom,) baláivagandhái (ncc.) dadg48t ; TI 326 42 rásmái (acc,) paths (nom.) 
cha gudaiacha (acc.) pishivà; II 802 63 siddhá à (acc.) pivét pitiahgré yavdga (nom,); II 816-7 
64 ámalakarasa-prastkak (nom.) . . . . ghrita-prastkak»cha (acc,) sádhayét, The following 
are some examples from the second portion of the Bower Manuscript: IV 9 193 agam sapussó 
jubkasé; IV 11 193 pripsasé mayem xttamam; IV 28 194 prépsasd sô'rthak; IV 44 195 


1B Here the reading sumukhas-tava dévatd; should bg sutiukhis-tava dévatdk; thus making the gender 
of dévata masculine throughout, 
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rêialembhas=iu lapsyasó ; V 12 204 vimókehakscha bhgti kâmô labhishyari ; VI 5-6 222 Svátir 
(nom, for Svdtim) bhikshum (ncc.)...drishivá, 

(b) Accusative for nominative, not uncommon in the subject of a sentence; thus a series of 
several accusatives in II 78 30 sydd rasah sa-sukiah ambilavétasah vidas yavanin; II 80 30 
sytoh=chitrakah yutdm aivagandham ; II 169 3D tkshu-mulini kándekehán ikshu-vélikam ete. ; 
II 204 87 chitrakad triphaláiA erikatixi kawlakárikám, etc, Sometimes, however, the word syát 
is a mere pleonastic adverb of permission (“may be"), and the series of accusatives depend 
or dadyát, or a similar transitive verb, as in IT 182-3 35 sydt trydshanan,,.eydd atha dévadáru, .. 
epid dimagupiam atha,, médáil-oha dadydd=dhi £atávarifi-oka, Sometimes nominatives and 
accusatives are mixed, as in II 35 28 kafwirikas (nom.) tiktakaróhitixk (acc,) yavas (acc.) 
ekirátatikió (nom.) ' tha fatakkratórzyaváh (nom) samáh eyur-été ; II 40 28 rdsu (acc.) 
bkadramustâh (ncc.) agéradhaman (acc.) katukatrikah (nom.) ksharé (nom) shadi (nom.). 
ckét samássd (nom,) bhágáh (nom,) samáé-okérssa-kritáh (nom.); II 291 41 émalakém (acc.) 
kaiéruk@h (nom,) syuh. - 

(e) Accusative for dative: once in IT 207 37 viriktash (ace. for virikidya) tu gavàguia... 
b7 ójanas dápayét ; probably an instance of double accusative, 

(b) Ablative for instrumental, regularly with pragógát (for pragógéma), in II 198, 200 
36, 308, 310 42 462 49 830 64. 

' — (e) Genitive for nominative: only once in II 1116 76 pivéta bálasya (for bálak) ; but the 
ecnstruction of the whole verse is abnormal, and probably corrupt, 

(f) Genitive for accusative; in II 295 41 kashdya-madhurésan (for madhurámi) sitdny-api 
cFa,,.sipdchayéi; II 300 41  makió-vidruma-iakhóndA (for -sauskhdh) -ochandrokáiit- 
andranilayoh (for êndranilax),. imán packet; II 928 69 daridréndsh (for daridrin) chikitsati, 
ard II 949 70 xardads (for ward) chikitsaté, 

(g) Genitive for instrumental, in If 253 39 Atvind "numatai (for Aivibhgám) ; so also 
matameAivinds in II 575 and 579 64.—Again, in II 1022 72 gudikdych (for gwdikayá) 
pralépayét; II 1077 74 gandka-tailasya (for gandha-tailénc) párayét, 

(h) Genitive for dative; in II 222 37 £kána-rógisAih dadyét; II 315 42 kitah nrinds ; 
Ll 324 42 strindss cha dêyad ; II 800 62 vyapanna-tailasya kitá; II 1013 72 bálasya dápagét ; 
IZ 1015, 1017, 1020, 1026, báláuáà dápayét; II 1029 12 bádkhyamánasya dipayét, But ihe 
nermal dative occurs in II 1011 71 kxmáráya pradépayét, and II 1045 73 bálága dápayét, 

(i) Genitive for locative, in I 102 8 vidrutas-cka (for vidruté) jantér,,,cadanapralépé, 
possibly by false assimilation to the adjacent genitive jantôh — Again, in II 63 29 ariaseu 


 h-idraginim hikkatodsishu (for hridrógishw) hitai; II 94 31 vish&ohikágd (for visháchi- 


kiyám) ariassu,,,prayuajduah, though here possibly a clerical error of 4 for wa,—Again, 
ir. II 357-8 44 mékaudm (for makéshu)---arditeshus+-avabhagnéshu---sandhishy ; II 1081 75 
likéoh-ohhardgá iti (for chhardyám-iti), 

(k) Locative for instrumental, in II 1038 73 gadikéyam (for gudikagá) pralépayét, 

(D) Mixture of accusative, genitive, and locative, in II 221 37 vátasléshmáni 114 (acc.) 
pindindm (gen) aréasew (loc)...dadyá:, Similarly in II 377-8 46 kampamai-oha (acc.) 
griddhrasinda (gen.) tathaiva cha bhagandaré (loc). 

(2) Exchange of “Numbers”: (a) singular for dual; not uncommon; as in IT 29 27 
tistidik-Amblavétasass, but normal tintigik-imblavétasé in II 64 29, Similarly wwmmáda- 
sisarpan, II 341 43;gandamálá-bkagandaré (for ‘bhagandaray6h), II 249 39; dhanvayavésiaka- 
cxandanah, II 138 33; nidve-kadeuban, II 233 38; padmak-aguru +, (for ‘dguriri), II 266 

TA Conjectural for tbe original reading vdta-Késhmáti which is erroneous, It may be intended for 
í ishmåni, or siéshmani, In eitber caso for siéshmádni or ;ldshmawi ; or lt may te Aéshmárti, 
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AQ; pushkar-dgurui, II 189 36; mwst-ófira, II 137 33; vachd-hingua, II 399 46; vilo- 
ügnimasihaa, II 188 30; vdpdih-üamádaa, II, 333 43; évása-kásas, II 34j 43; hikkd-foded 
(for “svasaysh), II 33 27, In the preceding instances; the gender is the norma] neuter; but in 
bal-áivagandhAa, II 320 42, and gashtimadhuka-madjiskiháA, II 301 41 we have the feminine. 
Similarly, we find the masculine singular sand-panandó (for nandópanandau) combined with 
the plural yê nâgâk, But the normal dual occurs equally frequently, eg, chandrekdnt- 
éndranilayék, II 300 41; jivak-arshabkakax, II 189 36 297 41; pippali-fri&gavérábkyái II 
212 37; bal-áiibalayóh II 266 40; lamajjaka-dhanafjayau, II 294 41; vydsha-vatsakax, II 
56 29. In most of the preceding examples, moreover, the minor grammatical rule that a briefer 
and vowel-initial member should sland first, and that one ending in a should be placed last 
(see W, Skr, Gr., $. 1254c, p. 429) is not observed, 

(b) Singular for plural; in sapta saptáhaih (for saptákáh), 11 956 70, and in the copulative 
compounds kámalá-jvara-pá*dutvad, II 342 43; madhuka-maitjishthd-tagaraa, II 266 40, with 
the normal neuter gender; but an instance with an abnormal feminine occurs in phalgw-karj/ra- 
mridvikám, II 187 36. 

(c) Dual for plural, only once, in patéla-pichumanda-parpatakax (for "*parpatakár, plur. 
masc., or °parpatakam, sing, neul),, II 137: 33; but the normal plural'is usual, asin mxktá- 
vidruma-faakkdnd d; II 300 41; see also II 57 20, et passim, 

(d) Plural for dual; vrishaaáh (for vrishapau), III 47 183; also sii vate 
(for “kdbachikayoh), II 313 42. 

(3) Absence of concord: (a) with respect to "nymber " : thus, singular verb with plural 
noun, in II 767 60, saiyuktáh- - -sévyamáná:- -samupanámayet ; in this case the plurala sai guktáh 
and sévyamáná are erroneous, for the subject of the whole formula is Lhe singular ésha prayô gak, 
Again, in II 1066 74, yarya vispkOlakd gátré paridákas-cha lakehyaté (for lakehyanté) ; but 
here the singular verb 15 due to Lhe influence of the preceding singular noun paridáhah —On ihe 
other hand, plural verb with singulae Aoun, in II 469 49, káíasya milah madhu-sa &pragukta ii, ,. 
íamagaihii (for samayati) ; III 65 184, viduh vadanti (for vadati), So also; in IV 56 196, 
ida sthánaih drityanté (for drisyaté) —Agsain, singular verb with plurality of nouns; otten 
with syái ; e.g, in II 78 30, eyán-mátuluAgasya rasai ki Lobos AK era pe ied: 
II 80 30, syách- chilrakaik trikatukadh kustubur&si-..; II 472 60, làjál, eupishé badará- 
sthimajjá syád-ajanam, In these examples the p. syát may be due to the attraction 
of the adjacent singular noun; for when the adjacent term happens to be plural, the 
plural sywh is used, as in II 467. 49, iry&shanai triphald---rdsnd cha sarvvé iul yâh Syuk, 
But more probably the term sy4t is uscd adverbially; and it is obviously so used, eg, in II 
182-3 36 and II 241 38, where ıt occurs with a series of`nouns in the accusative case governed 
by the transitive verb dadyát, 

(b) With respect to gender; masculine with feminine, once, in IT 275 40, bandhya jabhaté 
garbhaih samacharan, for samücharanti which would not suit the metre (slóka), So also once, 
in IV 45 196, paribhrashtá (for paribkrashtah) sawagrak .— Again, masculine with neuter; 
several times; in II 98 31, róga-játái tân (for tani) írins; II 185 30, arídssi kehubdhán 
(for kahubdkáni) nihanti ; H 471 50, ckárnzáni madhudvitiyd vinihadti (though in this case 
there is-probebly a clerical error for "doitigáni nikaAti) ; II 637 57, annam=iva kdla-bhéjyah 
{for °bhéjyam) ; II 725 68, rasak .bhójyań (for bkójyak) ; II 735 59, miyamas-ola yatha- 
drishtad (for yatha-drishtad) ; II 1111 76, sarkkard-madhu-sakyaktas(for saukyuktan) chee: 
Áamanam-uttamam, So also in V 61 207, kélas=té samupasthitam (for saemupasthiteh), 
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(4) Pecuhar Constructions: (a) Cases absolute; the nominative; eg, in II 148-9 34, 
vigakgü chitraké daüti---..gkrita-prastha4  pachád-ébhik lii, "beberang, plumbago-root, 
dant? -wth these boil a prastha of ghee;" or II 603 56, surdhvaddru triphalé sa-mustá 


* kaskáyam-utkcáthya pivét; Le, lit, “deodar, three myrobalans with musta; having decocted 


them, drink (it)." !5—$Similarly we have the accusative absolute, e.g, in [I 314-5 42, rdendss 
balaa,, .prativishá& garbhén-&nfna påchayêt, ie, lit, "rüsn& bald,,.pralivishA: with a paste 
of these let (it) be boiled. "—- And again, a combination of both, the nominative and accusative 
absolute occurs, e.g, in I1169-72 3b, éaram&L-ékehu-máüláni kdndékshin ikshuválikám (three 
acc): dshá à tripalika bhágáh (nom): jaladróné vipaktavyam-dhakam avaséshayét, e.g. 

" reots of sara and of sugarcane, (pieces of) kandekshu, (and) ikshuválik&: of these (drugs) 
quantities of three pala each: let (the whole) be boiled in a dróna of water Lill it is reduced 
to ene üdhaka." 

(b) Interpolation of pleonasiic particles within a compound word: thua, atha in II 112. 
32, trávaey-ath-átmaguptá à (for £rávany-àtmaguptas) ; and II 720 B8, punarvoasvsatha- 
puchyéna (for punarvoasu-pushgóna), Similarly vo, in II 323 42, étadvidk-oiv-óktam, (for 
étadvidk-óktam, i e., éladvidham va ukiam) ; and II 310 42, irim=év-dbhivivarddNasam (for 
áriri-abhivivarddkanam, see below d), So also. tathaiva in II 807 63, dadhi-ghrita-tailac 
tatàaiva-tasdulánám (for dadAi-ghrita-taila-tandulánám), And again, cha and chaiva, in II 
1019, 72, darkkaré -ch=4 mari-chaiva-m&tragrehé (for sarkkar-é{mari-m&iragrehé; or syåt in 
II 802 03, éarkkard-syét-siddhim (for jarkkará-siddkám), 

(c) Interpolat'ou of pleonastic particles within a sentenre; thus, chét in II 40 28 490 
61794 62 807 63; and sjó! (used adverbially). in II 78, 80 30 182-3 35 207 37 229, 241 
-38 1075 14. 

(d) Abnormal compounds: thus, purámad kskaudra-sañyutam (for purása-kshaudra- 
sa atas), 11 464 49, und. büva-kalkai) vipakvam (for bilva-kalka-vipakeam), II 1075 74; 
though in these two cases the anuswira may be a clerical error ; also, sa-sdlmaléh pushpaw (for 
sa-fálmali-push pad) ; but see similar cases in W, Bkr, Gr., $ 1316, p. 456, also $ 1250, p. 427, 
and § 12670, 1269b, p. 434.—Again, vánta-viriktaván (for vántaván viriktacdn), II 719 58; 
Írim-év-übhivivarddhanam ($rim-abWivicarddhanam with interpolated éva, see above under b), 
an accusative compound like the similar Sanskrit compounds vana i-karaza, ctc, (see W, Skr, 
Gr., $ 12715, p. 435); kehir-árka-kuilavam (for arka-kshira-kwlavam), III 2 181, where the 
tracsposition appears to be due to the necessitics of the metre (áryá)!, —Again, II 902 
68, bhramara-ra-varrámi (for bhramara-varrámi, or sa-bhramara-varréni); and II 1115 
76, sa-iáriv-ósira-sa-xágapwsh pam (for sa-íáriv-Ófiraii sa-Mágapushpax, or sa-Mriv-ófira- 
ndgupuskpas, neither of which however would have suited Lhe metre upajáti), In other cases 
sa takes the, place of the copula cha, as in II 203 37, hasan sa-hikkasi sa-kkrimin=api; so 
also in II 182 35 354 44, et passim, 

(e) Abnormal constructions;thus in II 349-50 44, where there is a series of nomina- 
tives,---arditah.--viyukt@h---avabhagndh---sandhayah---skhalandh---kshatah---bandhah--grihitah 
witkout any verb, but where the verb xpaywXjyub, or prayufijynd, is to be understood as 
suggested by the preceding, upaydjyam, Again, in II 1065 74, where the transitive verb 
visájayét is to be supplied to the accusatives absolute déham tristaáfi-cha chharddi&-oha, from 
the following sarva-rdga-vindjanam, Other examples, the constrcction of which is explained 

I In Charaka Sashhits VI, 6, verse 24, whence this formula is quoted. (see ante Chapter VI, No, 21, 


P. L7), the nominatives are turned Into accusatives, in the existing text. - 
HE For curious cases of transposition in Vedic compounds, see W. Skr. Gr, $1209, p. 452. 
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in the accompanying footnotes, are II 320 42, note 167, p. 109; II 366-7 44, note 185, p.113; 
II 480 50; note 240, p. 125; II 813 63, note 382, p. 155; and II 1116 76, note 494, p. 1808, 
* * * * 


The character of the composition in the treatises of the Bower Manuscript is, in the main, 
metrical, In fact, h: the three medical treatises which constitute Parts I-III, the composition 
is practically entirely metrical, With the exception of some brief introductory remarks (before 
verse 50 in Part I, and before verses 404, 917, 947, 950, 968 in Part II) which are in prose, 
and three formule (vis, 393-5, 715, and 784 in Part II) which probably are in prose, the 
three treatises ace entirely written in a variety of melres. These metres, arranged in the order 
of frequency, are the following :— 

(1) Amushiubh or ilóka, Part I, vv. 10, 11, 28-30, 40, 44-51, 55-67, 88, 105, 112-132; 
total 50 verses. Part II, vv, 1-34, 38, 39, 43-59, 64, 65, 71-77, 87-103, 119-132, 144-146, 148- 
181, 186-198, 201-318, 329-343, 345, 351-379, 383-389, 399-428, 431-453, 460-468, 474-479, 481- 
490, 494-499, 502-509, 514-602, 604-626, 638-648, 716-742, 744-781, 803, 804, 810-813, 816- 
850, 852-857, 859-878, 880-882, 885, 886, 888-898, 905-909, 917-946, 950-964, 968-976, 1011- 
1078, 1080-1105, 1110-1113; total 834 verses. Part III, vv. 10-18, 25-52, 54, 57-60, 66-72; 
total 49, verses, Or a grandtotal of 933 verses, 

(2) TrishiubA (Indravajrd, ete.), Part I, vv, 12, 14, 23, 39, 68-86, 89-104, 106-109; total 
43 verses, Part II, vv, 37, 40, 78, 79-83, 182-185, 199, 200, 324, 429, 430, 469-473, 480, 
491-493, 501, 510-513, 603, 627-632, 742, 743, 785, 787-802, 808, 809, 947-949, 965-967, 1079, 
1106-1109, 1114-1118; total 72 verses, Part III, vv, 20-24, 61; total 6 verses, Oea rend total 
of 121 verses, 

(3) Arya, Part I, vv, 52-54, 87, 110, 1115 total 6 verses, Part II, vv. 60-62, 66-70, 104-118 
133-143, 147, 319-323, 325-328, 344, 346-350, 380-382, 390-392, 396-398, 454-459, 633-637 
814, 815, 851, 858, 883, 884, 899-904, 910-916, 1119; total 90 verses, Part III, vv, 1-9, 55, 
56, 63, 64; total 13 verses, Or a grand total of 109 verses, 

(4) Fasauta-Tilaká, Part I, vv, 1-8; Part II, vv, 80-82, 85, 86, 805, 806; total 7 verses; 
Part III, none, Or a grandtotal of 15 verses, 

(5) Faa-stkavila (a hind of Jagati), Part I, v. . 225 Part II, vv. 35, 36, 41, 42, 500, 786; 
total 6 verses, Part III, none, Ora grendtotal of 7 verses, 

(6) Sardila-vikridito, Part I, vv. 19, 41, 42; total 3 verses; Part II, vv, 63, 879; total 2 
verses, Part III, none, Or a grandtotal of 5 verses, 

(7) Aupachhandasika, Part I, vv, 17, 20, 21, 27; Parts II and IIl, none, Or a total 
of 4 verses, 

(8) Suvadaná, Part I, v, 15; Part II, v, 782: Part III, none, Or a total of 2 verses, 

(9) Piithei Part I, v, 34; Part II, none; Part, III, v, 65. Or a total of 2 verses, 

(10) Mandékranté, Part I, vv. 9, 35; Mâlint, Part I, vv, 13, 43; Silini, Part I, vv, 24, 32, 
Koitumita-latá-cellilá, Part I, vv, 31, 35; Mattamagüra, Part I, vv, 37, 38. Five metres which, 
two times each, occur only in Part I, 

(11) Tólaká, Sragdhard, Sudhd, Pramásikd, Pramitékshard, and one unidentified; six 
metres, occurring only in Part I, and only once, vis, vv, 16, 18, 25, 26, 33, 36 respectively, 
Also, Ruohiré, Pushpitdgrd, Sauskrita; three metres, occurring only in Part IT, and only once, 
vis, vv, 84, 807, 887 respectively. 

The preceding list abows that practically the three medical treatises nre writlen in three 
metres, the iléka, trish(ubh, and drgd, In a total of 1,323 verses, comprised in the three 
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treatises, those three metres occur 933, 121, and 109 times respectively ; and among them, aguin 
the &óka is by far the predominating metre, taking up about 70 per cent, of the whole, 

The total number of different metres is twenty-three. Of these, Part I, in proportion to its 
extent, contains an extraordinarily large number, not less than 19, distributed over 132 verscs, 
In Part II there are 9 metres to 1,119 verses; and in Part [I], 4 metres to 72 verses, It is evi- 
dent from this familiarity with metrical writing that the author of the three medical treatises 
was well-versed in Sanskrit composition, Of course, the substance of Part II is not actually 
his own original composition, for as he informs us himself in the opening verse of Lhat treatise 
it is a compilation of extracts from the standard medical works and the floating medical tradilion 
of his time (see details in Chapter VI), Still there are in il certain portions whicli have every 
appearance of being his own contribution, These comprise, above all, the len Introductory 
verses (ilóka), describing the contents of the treatise, which are clearly the anthor's own compo- 
sition, But there occur also scattered instances of verses in the body of the work which are 
clearly additions made by the author to formulae which he quotes from other sources, - To this 
class belongs, for example, verse 119a (p. 32) which is a éléka appended to a formula consisting 
of eleven árgá verses, and in which that formula !s ascribed to Atréya, If this ascription had 
formed a part of the original formula, it would no doubt have been in the same áryá measure, 
The fact that it ia in the different ilóka measure, seems io. indicate that it was added by the nu- 
thor of the Vávanitaka for the purpose of explaining the source of his information, namely, the 
floating medical tradition of his time, There is a similar instance in verse 147 (p. 34) which is 
anárgá, appended lo a formula consisting of three séka verses, We have another in the two 
trishiubh verses 199 and 200 (p. 36), appended lo a formule consisting of eleven KÓka verses 
(188-198). And again another instance is the trishfubh verse 324 (p. 42), which is added to 
a formula of fire ska verses, lo explain its ascription to Vádvali as well as some more of iis 
benefits, A slightly different instance is the éóka verse 345 (p. 43) which is inserted within n 
formula, otherwise consisting of four and a half áryá verses (344 and 346-50), "Tere are 
some other examples, equally suggestive of authorship, in whicb, however, no change occurs in 
the metre, Thus we find a half alóka (v. 312a, p. 42) appended to a long formula consisting 
of twenty-five other Kókas (vv, 287-311), which adds a futile amplification toa formula fully 
ending with verse 311, An exactly similar case is the half Sóka verse 781a (p. 61), which 
is appended to a formula consisting of other seven and a half dékas (vv, 7730-780b), It is 
not only added to^ formula which obviously ends with the &óka 780b, but it correcis the 
scription of the formula which was given in Lhe first «óka (v, 773b-774a) of the original 
formula, In that Kóka it was ascribed to the Asvins, while in the added half-séka, it is 
attributed to Viévamitra, Another striking case of this kind is the prefixion of one éldka and 
a half (vv, 418 and 4194, p. 47) to a formula consisting of other six slékas and a half (vv. 
419b- 425), The prefixed ilékas not only repent the nscription of the formula to the A4vins, 
though that ascriplion was already stated in the original concluding fóka (v, 425), but they 
are found omitted in other medical works which quote the formula, Another instance, 
probably of the same kind, is the half-Xóka verse 366a (p. 44), which ts added lo a long 
formula of fifteen 4lókas (vv. 351-365). An instance of again a different kind, though no 
less suggestive of authorship, is the éléka verse 783 (p. 61), which follows a verse in the 
complicated savadand measure (v. 782). It indicates a useful modification of the formula 
given in the preceding verse, and suggests itself as due to the author of the Náiawitaka 








UT See for details in my paper in the Journal, Roya! Astatte Society, 1909, pp. 462-4. 
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himself. Probably there is another example of this kind in the Wke verge 850 (p. 65), which 
- adds a pharmacopoeic direction to the preceding formula, consisting of the two Kika verses 
848 and 849. 

1n contrast with the treatise in Part II, the two treatises contained in Parts I and III 
are very different productions, They do not profess to be compilations from preexisting 
sources, but rather suggest themselves to be original compositions, For, witha few exceptions, 
such as verses 105, 129, 131 in Part I, and verses 25-36, 37-53, 55, 56, iu Part III, they con- 
tain nothing that elther professes to be, or can be shown to be, a quotation from some earlier 
work, They may, in fact, very well be original compositions of the same author as he who 
compiled the Návanitaka. 

The case is rather different with the treatises on divination and incantation which are 
contained in Parts IV-VII of the Bower Manuscript, There is nothing Inthe character of 
the composition which is distinctly in popular Sanskrit, that would point to an author more 
intimately conversant with scholastic Sanskrit, A considerable portion of the treatises is 
written in prose; and whatever is in metrical form, is written entirely in the easy &4ka mea- 
aure, Part VII, or at least the surviving fragment of it, is written entirely in prose; and the 
only portion that is metrical in Part VI is the charm made of seventeen verses (pp. 224, 225), 
On tho other hand, Part V is written entirely in verse; and so is also Part IV, with the ‘ex- 
ception of its five introductory lines (p, 192) which are in prose, 


i CHAPTER VIII. ' 


SUBJECT AND CONTENTS OF THE TREATISES IN THE 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 

(1) In the existing fragmentary state of Parl I, it is dificult to determine the particular 
class of medical literature to which the treatise contained in it should be assigned, It com- 
mences with a kalpa, or small pharmacographic tract, on garlic (AHium sativum, Linn.) This 
tract consists of the initial forly-three verses, including between them eighteen or nineteen 
different, mostly more-or less unusual, metres, Their list, given at the end of Chapter VII, 
shows that the most frequent among them is the casanta-tilaka with elghl verses, while the 
well-known, flóka comes only second with six verses. The tract is preserved in almost perfect 
order; the end of every verse (except two, vv, 29 and 35) is marked with a double stroke. 
The concluding verse 43 alone is seriously mutilated, but fortunately its statement as to gar- 
lic (lafuna) being the subject of the tract (kalpa) is preserved, That subject is represented 
in verse 9 as having been communicated by the sage (muni) King of Kasi (Káfi-rdja) to Sub- 
ruta, By the sage, in all probability, Divodasa is intended, also known as the divine surgeon 
Dhanvantari ; and Sufruta undoubtedly refers to the celebrated author of what is now known 
as the Susruta Saahkité, But it may be noted that in the concluding verse 43, the author, wbo- 
ever he was, refers to himself in the first person (ukt mayé), 

The tract, or kalpa, on garlic is followed by another tract which might be described as 
a short tantra, or text-book, comprising a number of very miscellaneous sections, arranged in 
a rather unmethodical fashion, It commences with remarks on the importance of regulating 
digestion (vv. 44-51), and with some pharmsceutie directions (vv, 55-59), such as are usually 
found in the so-called siira-sthana, or section on the principles of medicine, of a samhitå, 
Interspersed are some alterative and aphrodisiac formule (vv, 52-54, 60, 61-67), such as are 
usually given in the Sawhitd sections on rasdyana and vájikarana, Next comes a section with 
formule for various eye-lotions (dichyStana, vv. 68-86). This is followed by another on face 
plasters (mukha-lépa, vadana-pralépa vv. 87-105) and collyria ailjana, vidélaka) and remedies 
for the hair, ete, (vv. 106-120); and finally there is a section on cough-mixtares (vv. 121-124). 
This second tract differs from the preceding in two respects, First, it employs only three 
metres, the &óka (44 verses), trishiubh (30 verses) and áryá (6 verses); and secondly, it usos 
the double stroke to mark, not the end of & verse, but the end of a formula (consisting of one 
or more verses) or of a section, In both respects it resembles the treatise in Part IT. - 

(2) Part II contains a practical formulary, or handbook of prescriptions, covering the 
whole field of internal medicine, It is called the Návanitaka or “Cream,” and professes to 
give, for the use of the practitioner, a selection of the best prescriptions found in the stand- 
ard medical works of the time; and though these standard works are not actually named, 
it is possible in many cases to identify them, But in addition to these, it gives some formule 
which seem to be taken from the floating medical tradition, as well as a very few which ap- 
pear to have been added by the author himself, The details may be seen in Chapters VI and 
VII, as well as in the aubjoined Table of Parallels, 

The formulary was originally divided into sixteen chapters, This, at least, was the in- 
tention of its author, as may be seen from his introduction (vv. 8 and 9), which enumerates 
the headings of the sixteen chapters. There is no good reason to doubt that the intention 
was accomplished ; but whether or not the formulary was ever actually completed, it is now 
impossible to say, seeing that the solitary existing copy of it in the Bower Manuscript is in- 
complete, as the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, as well as apparently the conclusion of four- 
teenth, are missing, ` 
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_ The division of the chapters, and the distribution of the formule over them, are not made 
on any unitary principle, Some formule are put together on the principle of the form which 
is given to the medicament; others, on the principle of the purpose which the medicament is 
to subserve ; others, again, on the principle of the kind of patients to whom the medicine is to 
be administered; and finally, some chapters are added describing some important “simples’’ 
vegetable or mineral, Thus, under the first principle we have the initial three chapters, which 
enumerate formule for preparing compound powders (ohúrza), medicated ghees or clarified 
butters (ghriia), and medicated oils (taila) respectively, The second principle is applied. 
from two different aspects, according as the purpose of a medicament is, either to relieve or 
cure an abnormal condition of the system, or to stimulate or improve its normal functions (see 
note 327 on page 144). Under the former aspect a large number of formule are collected in 
the fourth chapter, referring to some twenty-two or twenty-four, not always clearly distin- 
guished, diseases, the details of which may be seen in the Table of Contents, prefixed to this 
edition, The principle, however, is not quite strictly observed in the chapter; for right into 
the middle of it, two formule are pitchforked, which belong to the preceding principle (the 
form of a medicament), vig., one (vv. 484-490) referring to the preparation of a linctus (léha), 
the other (vv. 491-493), to the preparation of a kind of medicated mead (madhvdsava), The 
reason why they are inserted here apparently is that their purpose is purgative and alterative 
respectively ; but even in that case, their proper place would be under the second aspect of the 
therapeutic principle. In this connection it may also be noted that none of the formule in 
Chapter IV may be understood as a “specific,” In most cases the formula is stated to cure a 
number of, sometimes, very different diseases; but one of these was thought to be its principal 
object, and this particular disease was, as a rule, indicated by being named at the head of the 
number, Under the second aspect of the therapeutic principle, formule are distributed over 
the six Chapters V-X, treating of enemas (vasti-karma, ses note 142 on page 105), alieratives 
(rasdyana), gruels (yavdg#), aphrodisiacs (vriskya), collyria (séirafjana), and hair dyes 
(kéia-ra/ljana) respectively. Under the third principle, referring lo the kind of patient, we 
have the three concluding chapters of the treatise, of which, however, only the fourteenth chap- 
ter on the diseases of children survives, while chapters XV and XVI, dealing with barren 
and child-bearing "aen, respectively, are missing, Intermediately there come in the three 
chapters XI-XIII, corftaining small monographs on chebulic myrobelan, plumbago-root, and 
bitumen respectively 8 
(3) Part III is another specimen of an ancient formulary, or manual of prescriptions, 
It is probably, however, a mere fragment of what was, or was intended to be, a larger work, 
The existing fragment corresponds to the initial portion, that 1s, to Chapters I-III, of the 
formulary in Part II; for it contains formule put together on the principle of the form of 
the medicament, But though put together on that principle, the formule are not arranged in 
any consistent order: powders, ghees, oils, pille, tinctures and liniments are mixed up, as 
shown in the subjoined list:— 
(1) Oils, formule Nos. I, IT, III, VII, (4) Ghee, formula No, VI, 
(2) Powder , No, IV, (5) Pille,  , Nos, X, XII, XIV. 
(3) Liniments , Nos, V, VIII, IX, XIII (6) Linetme, , No, XI. 
(4) Tasun or PARALLELS IX Panrs FI Ax III, : 
Column I gives references to verses and pages of the edition; columns II and III, to 
identical or similar formule in other works; column IV indicates formule to which no parallels 
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are known, and column V, formule or, parts of formule which were probably written by the 
Í author himself. The initials are explained in the List of Abbreviations prefixed to this edi- 


tion. For further details on parallels, see the notes on the translations, 
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(5) Parts IV and V contain two short manuals of Pásaka-kévali, or cubomancy, that is, 
the art of foretelling a person's fortune by means of the cast of dies (pålaka, or as spelled 
in Pt. IV, 1. 2, p. 192, prósaka). The mode of exercising this art can be best seen from the 
manual in Part IV, which is practically complete, while the manual in Part V is apparently 
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Sie fragmentary, The former manual shows that the die which was used was marked with 
four numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, ; and that each cast, or rather (as we shall see) set of casts, 
nsisted of three of these numbers. Accordingly there could be no more than sixty-four 
possible casts. These are shown in the subjoined table. 














Number of Groups. Names of Groups. Figures of Groups, Number of 





























Chantayants (1) 
Navikki 
Pattabandha 


"First Class of Four 
Groups with the 
same figure thrice. 





Kalaviddhi ... | 111 
| 443, 434, 344 ... ed 3 
| 442, 424, 244 ... is e. 3 
| 441, 414, 144 2.0. |. 3 
334, 343, 433 ... d wef 3 





.| 332, 323, 233 3 
Second Class of 3 
Twelve Groups .» 331, 313, 133, ... gis ved 
with the same 36 
figure twice. 4 224, 242, 422 ... aS wl 3 
. 223, 232,322 ... ; tet 3 
«| 221, 212, 122 3 
.. 114, 141, 411... 3 
| 113, 131, 311 3 
| 112, (121), (211) 3 
.. 432, 324, 243, (234), 423, 342.. | 6 
Third Class of Four | 421, 214, 142, (124), 412, 211.. | 6 
Groups with the | 24 
same figure once, .| 341, 413, 134, 143, 314, 431 6 
Dundhubhi ... 321, 213, 132, 123, 312, 231 E 6 





Total of variations of cast- 


All but four of these sixty-four variations occur in: Part IV. The four which are 
missing (121, 211, 234, 124, put in brackets) have clearly been omitted through some Inadver- 
tence on the part of the scribe; vis., 234 on the reverse of the second folio, 124 on the 
obverse of the third folio, and 121 and 211 at the very end of the manuscript, on the 
Teverse of the fifth folio, In Part V less than one-third (20 out of 64, shown in antique- 
type), occur, No fewer than forty-four variations are missing; viz, the whole of the first . 
class of groups (444, 333, 222, 111); one-half of the second class, namely, the whole 
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groups vifi, káxa sajd, pdichi, chaXohuna, and khari; and nearly the whole of the third, 
class, only two variations (213 and 412) being preserved. What the cause of this mutilation 
whether intentional or other, may have been is not apparent. 

At the end of the P&jaka-kévajf manuscript, No. 70 of the Deccan College (pis, A 
in the list on page 214, in the Appendix to Part V), there is an appendix written in the 
modern Gujarát! vernacular language, which explains the modus operandi in this kind of 
cubomancy, It runs es follows :— 

Tathas sakandvali-nó past nakh'vd-ni viddhi lakhii ohhai || past sakan jé, tihárakh 3 
vár nåAkhi | peheld pads téh’ngua satk’das gami || tékià. pagadah padé tó 100 ganti | bà 
pagadaa padé dhuri, i4 200 garii || trami pagadåh padé pehelùh, tâ 300 kakii | chydr pagad- 
åh padé, to 400 gami | phani pásó bijivár náàkhii tihára? pagadanh pads, tô ék dk ek’dd 
gan] im bé pagadu.A page, t6 2 | trami pade, 16 3 | chyár padai, tô 4 | im triji-vár 
pani jáwavwh | pachh4 pehelwih saikaduu | anai bijt triji-bár-nà &Ak fkatihá kijai | jet- 
ald dwé, tetalé upari â hk jôinai sakan j6i2 | etaló | pehalwA êk padé — pachhi b padá | 
paokhi triji-bár trati padå | to 123, ék sô nai trivisnó dk thdi | im pehelwh bd. padá | 
pachhd ék pa lá paokM trami padéd to 213, bá sain mai tér-nô Ahk Gwal | dni rita json sahi | 

This may be thus translated: “The mode of throwing the divination die (pés4, singular) 
is as follows, When the die is wanted for an oracle (Skr. sakuna), it must be thrown three 
limes; and the first cast must be counted as hundred. Thus, if one pip (pagadam, sing.) falls, 
it counts 100; if two pips (pagadé.j, plur.) fall, they count 200; if three vipa fall in the 
first cast, they represent 300; if four pips fall, they count 400. Next, the die (pásó sing.) is 
thrown for the second time. Then, of the pips that fall, one counts as the figure (dk) 1; 
similarly if two pips fall, they are 2; if three fall, 3; if four fall, 4, Inthe same way, the 
cast of the third time must be understood, Finally, the hundred of the first throw, and the 
figures (&&k) of the second and third, must be placed together. Whatever (combined) figure 
results, upon that the oracle must be pronounced. Thus, if first one falls, next two fall, next, 
at the third throw, three fall, then it is the (combined) figure 123, one hundred and twenty- 
three, Similarly, if at the first (cast) two fall, next one falls, next three fall, the result is 
the figure 213, two hundred and thirteen. This is the correct manner of proceeding.” 

It is clear from this explanation that in the ancient Indian art of cubomancy only 
a single die was used; and that the die indicated only the four numbers, respectively 
represented by 1, 2, 3, 4 pips on four different facets, A die in the form of a 
tetrahedron would satisfy these conditions; but the existence of a tetrahedral die 
at any lime is, I believe, an  umheard-of thing. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the die was one of thut elongated kind, with four long sides and two rounded ends, which is 
known as talus or astragalus, or knucklebone, and on which the four long sides were marked 
with pips, Ifthe die had the ordinary cubical form, two of its six equal sides would 
have borne no pips; and then there would have been the not infrequent chance of one of the 
two unmarked facets turning up in any of the three consecutive castas, In such a case, of 
course, the throws would have had to be repeated, till some pip-marked facet turned up; but 
the explanation above-quoted does not seem to contemplate the occurrence of such an eventu- 
ality, which is not even alluded to, At the same thmethere occurs in the Introduction to the 
‘manual in Part IV (1. 3, on page 192) an obscure phrase which may point to the die having 
had the form o£ a six-sided cube; There the dice are described as -kumbhakdriméatatga. 

gukiá, litu “joined with a kumbhakért and a móta&ga." This may mean marked with the 
` figures of a kumbhakárf, or potter woman (or the girl kumbhakérf), and mátaiga, or eleph- 
‘ant (or Chapala man), These two figures might have stood on the two sides not marked 


& - 
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ith pips, Another explanation of the phrase, however, is possible which is given in note 1 on 
497. There is also another difficully in the circumstance that the introduction (1L 2, 3 on 
2, speaks of dice in the plural number, prdeakd [ h] pataniw, " may the dice fall." 
1 the reference may very well be, not to the number of several dice, but the number of 
cests of a single die If more than one die should really have been used, the number of the 
dice, of course, would have been three; and each act of. divination would have required but 
a aingle cast, the three dice being thrown at one time. They would probably have been loose; 
though at the present day the dice of the Indian cubomancer, which moreover are four in 
number, are strung on a short thin iron rod, A description of this kind of modern cubomancy 
is given on pp. 44-46 of Peterson's Third Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Jcurnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Extra No. for 1887, in connec- 
Uan with a work called Ramalémrita, or “the fine art of Ramal.” The Arabic term ramal 
signifies geomancy, or any kind of divination, specially cubomancy, The performer always, 
or often, is a M'uhammedan, In the above-mentioned case, reported from Bombay, the four 
dice seem to have been immovably fixed on the rod; but in a case examined by me in Calcutta, 
they were loosely strung on the rod round which they could rotate freely, though they were 
secured from falling off the rod by two rod-heads, This mode of cubomancy, however, seems 
to be a comparatively modern importation into India, and is, therefore, hardly relevant to the 
understanding of the mode of cubomancy which forms the subject of the two manuals, 


These two manuals are quite independent works. Their oracles, though of course touch- 
ing on similar subjects, are totally different compositions, of much greater length in Part V 
` then in Part IV. In early Indian times several cubomantic manuals appear to have been 
current, Tho manuals, which survive at the present day and are ascribed to the authorship 
of -ho Sage Garga, possess a few striking points of agreement with the manual in Part V, 
The subject of these agreements is fully discussed in the appendix to Part V, pp. 214 ff. 
The evidence points to the existence of three rather widely different recensions of what may 
possibly have been originally a single manual, The latter might possibly be represented by 
the recension preserved in the Bower Manuscript, This recension is of considerable antiquity. 
As shown in Chapter VI, it may have existed as early as the second century A. D, (ante, p. 
Lvi), and of course it may go beck io a much oarlier time. The other existing recensions 
cannot be older than the end of the fourth century, because in the fifth verse of their 
introduction they speak of cubomancers as possessing hôrá-jñāna, or the knowledge of the 
doctrine of Aérd (Greek &pa), or lunar mansions (latin domus). The first mention of that 
doctrine has been traced by Professor Jacobi (in his dissertation de astrologiae indicae hôr 
appellate originibus, Bonn 1872) to Firmicus Maternus, who lived about 335-350 A, D. in 
the West, whence it came to the knowledge of the Indians, For some further information 
on zhe subject of Indian cubomancy the student may be referred to A, Weber's paper in 
the Monatsberichte der Kgl, Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1859, pp. 
158 €, andin the Indische Streifen, vol. I, pp. 274 f; also to Dr, J. E. Schroter’s Inangural 
Dissertation on Pdtakg-kévali, ein indisches Würfelorakel (Borna, 1900). The latter contains 
a criical edition of the recension of the manual on cubomancy, ascribed to Garga, 


(6) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the same text, which isa Siira 
or Dadra referring to a charm protective against snakebite and other evils, The name of 
the Sütra is Makámágüri Fidyáráj8i (scl, DAdranf), lit, the ‘great peacock’ queen of charms, 
It apparently takes its name from the fact that the peafowl (magára) is the great traditional 
enemy of the snake, It is a charm of great repute among the Buddhists, and is included in 
the aighly valued collection of Dhdraxis, called Paiücha-rakehá, or the Five Protective 
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Charms. In this collection it usually takes the third place (see Catalogue of Bud 
Sanskrit MSS, in Cambridge, No. 1325, p. 48, eto; Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Part IT, i 
Oxford, No, 1447, p. 257, and Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Literature in Calcutta, No 
B4, pp. 164-8 and p. 173); but sometimes the second (see the Oxford Catalogue, No, 1448, 
p. 259, and apparently the Cambridge Catalogue, No. 1662, p. 162), or the fourth (see Catan 
logue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS, of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 56, p. 42). The Pañ- 
cha-rakshá itself is sometimes found included in certain larger Dáraxi-manira-iadgraha, 
or Collections of Dhâraņî charms (see the Oxford Catalogue, No. 1449,p. 260, and the 
Caleutta Catalogue, No. B5, pp. 80, 292). s lj 


In the Pailoha-rakshé collection, however, the Mahéméyari charm exists in a greatly 
expanded form, This expanded recension, as may be seen from the Chinese translations ‘of 
the charm, appears to have developed in the course of the fifth or sixth centuries A. D, 
There are six such translations enumerated in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripifaka, 
Nos, 305311. Three of them-are based on the expanded recension of the Sütra, while the 
three others exhibit the Sütra in a more primitive and much less developed form, To the 
former belong two translations of the eight century A, D. (Nos. 306 and 307), done by It-sing 
in 705 A.D., and Amdghavajra in 746-771 A.D. respectively ; a and somewhat shorter transla- 
tion of the sixth century (No. 308), made by Satghapála in 516 A.D. The three more primi- 
tive recensions (Nos. 309, 310, 318) belong all to the fourth century A. D., vis, two by Poh 
Srimitra under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 317-420 A. D., and one by Kumárajiva under the 
later Tshin dynasty, 384-417 A. D. Atthe time these six translations were made, the 
Mahámügüri Sütra seems to have still existed as a separate work, and nol yet to have formed 
a component part of the Pailoha-rakshá collection, That collection would seem to have 
originated in Bengal under the Buddhistic Pala dynasty, not earlier than the tenth or eleventh 
centuries A. D, For another of the later component parts of the Pailoka-raksha, namely, ‘the 
Mahá-sakasra-pramardisi Sütra, was translated into Chinese (Nanjio's No, 784), when it was 

. still a separate work, by Sh'hu (D&napála?y about 980-1000 A, D., while the Paftoha-rakshd 
collection itself, being a late production, does not seem lo have been translated into Chinese 
at all. h 


The relative extent ‘of the two recensions of the Mahdméyéri Sfitra, in the -Pañcha-rakshâ 
collection and the Bower Manuscript, may be seen from the Appendix to Parts VI and VII 
(pp. 240a ff.) Those two Parts include only an extremely small portion (about onc-sev ith) 
of the modern expanded version of the Sütra, vis., its second and third section, The former 
relates the story of the monk Sváti and his recovery from the fatal bite of o snake through 
the application of the Mah&máyürt charm; the letter, the story of the obtainment of that 
charm by Buddha in one of his former births (játaka) as the king of the peacocks (may£ra- 
raja), These iwo stories would seem to have made up the whole extent of the original Sfitra 
before its subsequent enormous accretions. - From the Bower Manuscript it appears that the 
copy of the Sütra included in it was written for the benefit of a person (probably a monk or 
abbot), called Yabémitra, whose name, as uaual in such cases, was inserted al the end of the 
copy. This copy, being written on birchbark of an inferior quality (see Chapter II), afler a 
time became seriously damaged: the obverse of the folio, on^which the second story commen- 
ced, flaked off entirely, and that portion of the manuscript which contained the first story 
appears to have been destroyed altogether. The latter was now replaced by a fresh copy, 
written on a new supply.of birch-bark of & superior quality, This fresh copy is the existing 
Part VI of the Bower Manuscript. A 


